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THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  imports  into  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1907,  according  to 
Canadian  government  returns,  aggregated  $372,825,363,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $52,758,155.  Of  this  aggregate  that  por- 
tion received  from  the  United  States  is  placed  at  $222,582,510,  a  gain 
of  $26,455,531  over  the  year  1906,  and  the  portion  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom  is  placed  at  $96,849,024,  a  gain  of  $19,203,450  over 
1906. 

The  exports  of  the  Dominion  for  the  calendar  year  were  valued  at 
$273,325,414,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $3,848,810.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  placed  at  $117,536,727,  an  increase  of  $9,925,339, 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom  $126,347,902,  a  decrease  of  $8,458,288 
compared  with  1906. 

The  importance  and  preponderance  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Dominion  are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  imports 
and  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1907 : 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

United  States 

*222,682.610 
96,849,024 
53, 893, 819 

$117,636,727 
126,847,902 
29,440,785 

$340,119,237 

United  Kingdom 

228, 196, 926 

Other  countries 

82,884.604 

Total 

372,825,353 

273,825,414 

646,150,767 

The  total  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1908  (unrevised 
figures),  aggregated  $647,389,291,  of  which  $358,373,685  was  imports 
and  $289,016,606  exports.  Compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
there  was  un  increase  of  $25,818,940  in  the  total  trade,  of  which  im- 
ports contributed  $18,008,940.  Of  the  total  exports  domestic  products 
constituted  $246,966,968,  an  increase  of  $7,332,000  over  the  preceding 
year.  Comparison  of  imports  with  the  value  of  domestic  products  ex- 
ported shows  that  the  former  exceeded  the  latter  by  $111,406,717.  The 
much  greater  increase  in  imports  over  exports  is  something  the  Cana- 
dian government  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  overcome,  and  it  is  direct- 
ing every  energy  in  that  direction.  In  the  month  of  March  there  was 
a  drop  in  the  value  of  imports,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
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month  of  1907,  from  $36,842,000  to  $30,052,000,  or  about  17  per  cent; 
the  exports  of  domestic  products  for  that  month,  $17,943,487,  repre- 
sented a  gain  of  $2,938,214,  although  the  total  of  the  exports  for  the 
month  fell  $12,108,745  below  the  imports. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Of  the  total  importations  into  Canada  for  the  fiscal  3^ear  ended 
March  31,  58.6  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  and  26.5  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  average  percentage  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  the  years  1904-1906  was  59.63,  while  the 
average  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  24.57.  The  figures  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  imports 
from  Great  Britain  and  a  small  decrease  from  the  United  States. 
Considering  that  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United  King- 
dom averaged  about  30  per  cent,  she  made  little  headway  in  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  the  Canadian  market.  The  intermedi- 
ate tariff  now  in  existence  in  Canada  gives  an  average  preference  of 
about  15  per  cent  which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  France  under  the 
new  reciprocity  treaty  recently  negotiated  between  the  two  countries, 
though  Canadian  imports,  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates 
in  France,  have  to  be  shipped  direct  to  that  country,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose an  increased  subsidy  has  been  offered  to  the  British  line  running 
from  Canada  to  France. 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  BOUNTIES,  SUBSIDIES,  ETC. 

The  Canadian  government  makes  proportionately  a  greater  effort 
by  direct  expenditures  to  increase  its  foreign  trade  than  almost  any 
other  government,  and  it  has  met  with  a  large  degree  of  success.  The 
population  of  the  country  is  now  about  6,500,000,  and  enormous  sums 
are  being  expended  in  the  construction  of  railroads  by  government 
aid,  in  improvements  of  waterways,  in  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
various  industries,  subsidies  to  steamships,  and  in  various  other  ways 
with  a  view  of  developing  the  country. 

Between  189G  and  January  8  of  this  year,  nearly  $11,000,000  was 
paid  in  bounties  to  thirteen  iron  and  steel  companies  in  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Ontario,  with  a  view  of  developing  that  industry.  No 
steel  was  made  in  Canada  up  to  1906,  but  the  tariff  rates  imposed  on 
imported  iron  and  steel  and  the  bounties  paid  have  developed  the  in- 
dustry so  that  steel  rails  have  recently  been  produced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  along  with  other  forms  of  steel.  In  addition  to  the  gov- 
ernment aid  i)rovinces  and  many  municipalities  offer  inducements  in 
the  way  of  exemption  from  taxation  and  in  the  payment  of  bonuses 
for  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  The  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  was  given  a  site  that  cost  $370,000,  and  freedom  from 
all  municipal  taxes  for  thirty  years.  It  now  has  a  capital  of  nearly 
$35,000,000.     That  is  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  done  with  many 
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other  companies.    That  company  received  $1,223,200  in  bounties  last 
year  and  paid  no  taxes,  municipal,  provincial,  or  Dominion. 

THE    NEW   FRENCH   TREATY ^AMERICAN    CAPITAL   IN   CANADA. 

The  new  commercial  agreement  with  France,  under  which  Canadian 
agricultural  machinery  and  other  articles  will  enjoy  special  tariff 
privileges,  has  led  to  preparations  for  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  such  machinery  in  Canada.  Special  Commissioner  Grigg,  sent  to 
Canada  by  the  British  Government  to  investigate  conditions  there, 
reports  to  his  Government  that  an  American  agricultural  machinery 
establishment  in  Hamilton,  which  is  now  being  enlarged,  when  com- 
pleted will  employ  7,000  hands.  He  says  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  prospect  for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  British  makers 
of  agricultural  machinery  in  Canada. 

American  capital  has  taken  a  large  part  in  the  development  of 
Canada.  According  to  a  report  compiled  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment 150  important  industries  have  been  established  by  American 
capital,  nearly  all  since  1897.  One-half  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries in  some  form  are  provided  with  American  capital,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  lumber  and  woodworking  establishments.  The  largest 
steel  plants,  those  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  at  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  were  both  of  American  promotion.  The  new  iron  and  steel 
plant  which  has  just  gone  into  service  at  Welland,  Ontario,  is 
financed  by  Buffalo  capitalists,  while  the  one  at  Winnipeg,  the  Mani- 
toba Rolling  Mills  Company,  is  operated  by  a  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany. These  Canadian  companies  are  all  independent  of  any  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  American-owned  paint  and  varnish 
works,  glass  and  pottery  works,  binder-twine  factories,  etc.  The  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  Association  in  a  report  states  that  122  leading 
concerns  in  the  United  States  have  established  branch  plants  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Grigg,  the  agent  of  the  British  Government,  in  his  re- 
port stated  that  he  had  a  list  of  36  manufacturing  firms  in  Hamilton 
alone  of  which  he  was  assured  that  the  capital,  all  or  in  part,  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  immigration  from  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  northwest  provinces,  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
recent  years  in  their  development.  In  1907,  it  is  stated,  58,312  immi- 
grants came  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  bringing  with  them 
property  of  the  estimated  value  of  $49,000,000. 

IMPORTS    FROM    THE    UNFTED    STATES — RAILROAD    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  investment  of  American  capital  and  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation from  the  United  States  contribute  largely  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  American  products,  and  despite  the  preferential  tariff  in 
favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  the  importations  from 
the  United  States  increase  yearly.  There  was  a  small  falling  off  in 
the  total  hnports  from  the  United  States  in  recent  months  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  corresponding  time  a  year  or  more  ago,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  general  depression  in  trade  existing  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada.  According  to  Canadian  returns  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  eleven  months  ending  with  February  aggre- 
gated $192,552,954  as  compared  with  $185,527,153  for  the  correspond- 
ing time  ending  February,  1907.  But  this  includes  coin  and  bullion, 
of  which  the  imports  reached  $5,588,442  for  the  eleven  months  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  $8,729,716  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  construction  of  new  railroads  a  great  work  in  development 
is  being  carried  on  in  Canada.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  rail- 
way construction  that  will  be  carried  out  during  the  present  year  a 
number  of  important  announcements  were  made  during  February. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000  would  be 
spent  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  $25,000,000  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,  $10,000,000  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  Eailway  Company,  and  $20,000,000  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  National  Trans-Continental  Railway  Company.  In  the  year 
1907  1,494  miles  of  new  track  were  laid.  The  government  gives 
liberal  aid  to  the  construction  of  the  new  lines  across  the  continent. 
These  roads  are  under  construction  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
territory  where  there  is  practically  no  population  at  the  present  time, 
but  their  completion  is  expected  to  develop  the  country,  as  has  proved 
to  be  the  case  so  far  in  the  northwestern  part  of  it.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railroad  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  road  to  Hudson 
Bay.  It  will  require  the  construction  of  450  miles  of  road  to  connect 
with  Fort  Churchill  and  to  open  a  route  to  Europe  by  way  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  Whether  such  a  route  would  be  practicable  or  not  is  still 
a  mooted  question.  It  could  be  open  only  for  a  limited  number  of 
months,  but  the  Canadian  government  has  intimated  a  willingness 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  route.  If  found  practicable  it 
would  greatly  shorten  the  distance  to  Europe  from  the  northwestern 
provinces  and  would  tend  to  promote  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

IMPROVING   THE   WATERWAYS GEORGIAN   BAY   CANAL. 

In  the  development  of  waterways  Canada  has  made  liberal  ex- 
penditures, nearly  $100,000,000,  for  canals,  and  is  still  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  such  expenditures.  The  tonnage  of  the 
largest  ocean  vessels  coming  to  Montreal,  which  is  1,000  miles  from 
the  sea,  has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  St.  Lawrence  River 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  originally  10  feet  deep,  by  dredging, 
at  the  cost  of  $10,000,000,  now  has  a  30- foot  depth,  which  the  govern- 
ment proposes  to  make  34  feet,  although  Montreal's  harbor  is  closed 
for  five  months  of  the  year.  A  government  commission  has  recently 
reported  in  favor  of  making  Montreal  a  free  port,  and  so  providing 
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for  the  construction  of  additional  grain  elevators  by  the  government, 
and  of  a  dry  dock  at  least  1,000  feet  long,  and  other  improvements 
of  a  like  nature,  including  the  deepening  of  the  river  to  Quebec  to 
40  feet.  The  government  has  made  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  34  feet,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  about  $1,000,000  annually  will  be  spent  for  that  purpose 
for  the  next  five  years,  when  the  work  will  be  completed.  During  the 
past  year  Montreal  shipped  25  per  cent  more  grain  and  flour  abroad 
than  during  the  previous  year,  although  1906  was  the  record  year 
up  to  that  time  in  its  commercial  history. 

The  government  proposes  to  construct  a  ship  canal  to  connect 
Georgian  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which 
would  gi-eatly  increase  the  commerce  of  Montreal.  This  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  is  to  be  20  feet  deep  and  run  by  way  of  the  French  and 
Ottawa  rivers.  The  Dominion  government  has  already  spent 
$500,000  on  surveys.  The  waterway  will  be  425  miles  long,  with  30 
or  40  locks.  Many  existing  waterways  will  be  utilized.  The  canal 
proper,  by  which  is  meant  such  conditions  as  will  require  low  speed, 
will  have  an  aggregate  length  of  only  32  miles,  and  in  practice  the 
disadvantages  inherent  in  an  artificial  canal,  according  to  a  govern- 
ment report,  will  hardly  exist  It  is  estimated  that  grain  can  be 
carried  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  by  this  route  at  3  cents  a  bushel, 
as  compared  with  4^  cents  at  American  ports.  While  the  canal 
has  not  actually  been  authorized,  it  is  believed  from  what  has 
been  done  already  that  it  will  be  constructed  at  a  comparatively 
early  date.  This  Georgian  Bay  Canal  will  shorten  the  distance  from 
Lake  Huron  to  Montreal  by  300  miles  and  avoid  the  navigation  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  above  Mon- 
treal, and  would  naturally,  during  the  part  of  the  year  while  it 
would  be  open,  attract  a  large  volume  of  traffic.  About  G0,000,000 
tons  of  products  are  carried  eastward  over  the  lakes  each  year,  of 
which  Canadian  vessels  now  carry  less  than  3  per  cent. 

AID  TO  STEAMSHIP  LINES ^THE  ALL  RED  ROUTE. 

In  subsidizing  steamship  lines  Canada  has  opened  new  routes  for 
its  foreign  trade  and,  according  to  the  general  belief  in  Canada,  added 
very  considerably  to  the  development  of  the  country.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  is  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  the  government  in  developing  both  railway  and  steamship 
lines.  This  company  has  a  mileage  of  10,138,  including  branches 
under  construction,  and  it  has  two  railways  in  the  United  States  with 
a  mileage  of  2,476.  It  has  21  large  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  31  in  the  coast,  lake,  and  river  service.  It  has  large 
hotels,  owns  its  own  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  and  is  now  greatly 
extending  its  route.    The  government  liberally  subsidizes  the  rail- 
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road  company's  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  gave  the 
company  a  great  deal  of  land  as  well  as  financial  support  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  rail  route,  and  is  doing  the  same  thing  in  connection 
with  other  railroads  and  steamship  lines. 

One  large  project  now  under  consideration,  and  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  is  what  is  called  the  "All  Red  Route "  between 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  by  way  of  Canada.  It 
is  proposed  to  subsidize  fast  steamers  so  as  to  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Canada  and  across  the  continent  by  rail  to 
Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  in  a  little  over  eight  days,  and  from  Van- 
couver to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  eighteen  days  at  the  most. 
This  would  save  ten  days  to  New  Zealand  from  Liverpool  and  two 
days  to  Australia,  would  provide  the  government  with  fast  armed 
cruisers,  and,  according  to  theory,  add  greatly  to  the  commercial  ex- 
pansion of  the  various  countries  concerned.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  is  now  examining  the  question,  but  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  would  have  to  combine  with  Canada  and  the 
British  Government  in  providing  the  necessary  subsidy,  and  it  is 
not  regarded  as  probable  that  the  line  could  be  made  to  pay,  though 
it  might  aid  in  the  development  of  the  countries  concerned.  Canada 
subsidizes  a  steamship  line  to  the  West  Indies  and  another  one  to 
South  America  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  line  to  France  in  addition  to 
the  Pacific  line  to  Australia  and  Asia,  and  one  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Great  Britain  aids  in  subsidizing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
lines. 

SHIPBUILDING  DOES  NOT  PROSPER  BECAUSE  OF  BRITISH  CX)MPETITION. 

A  very  ambitious  project  for  improving  Montreal's  harbor  is  now 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  the  liberal  subsidies  of  the  government 
in  such  undertakings  seem  to  meet  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
Canadian  people.  Shipbuilding  in  Canada,  however,  has  not  pros- 
pered. The  Collingwood  Shipbuilding  Yard,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  was  closed  last  winter,  but  opened  in  March  with  a  $500,000 
contract  for  a  lake  steamer  with  a  displacement  of  6,500  tons.  There 
are  two  shipyards  at  Toronto,  one  at  Collingwood,  and  a  fourth  at 
Bridgeburg  on  the  Niagara  River.  Nearly  all  of  these  yards  suffer 
because  of  the  free  admission  into  Canada  of  British-built  ships.  Of 
the  four  yards  only  one  was  continually  at  work  throughout  the 
winter.  There  is  a  large  drydock  at  the  Collingwood  yard  to  which 
the  Dominion  government  pays  an  annual  subsidy  based  on  the  first 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  The  superintendent  of  the  Collingwood 
yard  stated  recently  that  none  of  the  shipyards  in  Ontario  had  made 
any  money,  and  he  attributed  this  lack  of  financial  success  to  the  fact 
that  Canadian  lake  shipbuilders  had  to  contend  with  the  free  im- 
portation of  British-built  vessels.     He  stated  that  the  Collingwood 
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company  had  offered  to  build  two  steamers  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  at  cost  plus  5  per  cent,  but  the  railway  company 
found  that  it  could  do  better  by  having  the  work  done  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  lake  season  of  1907  there  were  nearly  180 
British-built  vessels  of  one  class  or  another  in  the  business  between 
the  various  Canadian  lake  ports.  The  Canadian  government  is  con- 
sidering the  question  of  aiding  these  Canadian  shipyards  so  as  to 
build  up  a  modern  Canadian  merchant  marine. 

DECLINE  OF   THE   WOOLEN    INDUSTRY THE   DUTY  ON    COAL. 

Some  of  the  other  Canadian  industries  suffer  because  of  the  pref- 
erential tariff  rates  in  favor  of  British  products,  which  have  struck 
a  particularly  hard  blow  at  the  Canadian  woolen  manufacturers.  In 
1900  there  were  157  woolen  mills  and  6  mills  making  woolen  yarn,  all 
employing  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  In  1905  the  census  showed  only 
103  woolen  mills  and  3  making  yarn,  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
$7,000,000.  There  was  a  decrease  of  2,196  workers  in  the  woolen  mills 
in  five  years,  but  the  imports  of  woolen  manufactures  increased  from 
$9,973,307  in  1900  to  $21,213,234  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1908.  This  was 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  regular  tariff  rates  on 
the  imports  of  woolen  goods  from  Great  Britain.  In  1900  the  rate 
of  importation  of  woolen  goods  was  equal  to  $2.68  per  capita  of  the 
population  of  Canada,  allowing  it  to  be  6,500,000,  as  compared  with 
26  cents  per  capita  of  the  90,000,000  in  the  United  States.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  Canadian  woolen  mills  amounted  to  90  cents  per  capita 
while  that  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3.40  per  capita.  The 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  making  a  great  effort  to  secure  increased 
protection,  but  so  far  without  success. 

Duty  on  coal  imported  into  Canada  is  a  great  handicap  to  the  in- 
crease in  manufactures.  Last  year  2,756,332  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
were  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  that  was  admitted  free 
of  duty ;  but  on  bituminous  coal,  which  is  that  used  for  manufactur- 
ing, there  is  an  import  duty  of  53  cents  a  ton  when  coming  from  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  only  available  source  of  supply  for 
Ontario,  and  the  importations  of  dutiable  coal  reached  the  valuation 
of  about  $15,000,000.  There  is  bituminous  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  the  Far  West,  but  it  is  not  available  to  the  Ontario 
market  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
53  cents  duty  is  a  drawback  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Canada  is  making  a  rapid  development  of  electric  power,  and  it 
will  have  from  Niagara,  when  the  works  are  completed,  400,000 
horsepower  for  distribution  as  compared  with  300,000  horsepower 
on  the  American  side.    It  is  proposed  to  carry  this  power  as  far  west 
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as  London,  Ontario,  119  miles,  and  to  supply  the  various  towns  on 
the  route.  The  census  of  production  shows  that  the  amount  invested 
under  the  head  of  "  electric  light  and  power  "  in  1900  was  $11,891,025 
and  in  1905,  $80,393,445.  This  power  is  expected  to  add  greatly  to 
the  increase  of  manufacturing.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the 
manufacturers  in  Canada  in  1901  was  $481,053,575  and  in  1905,  $718,- 
352,603,  showing  a  rapid  development. 

The  importations  of  electric  apparatus  aggregated  $3,459,000  in 
1906,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  $3,349,298  and  the  United 
Kingdom  $73,945.  The  proportion  from  the  two  countries  is  about 
the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  1908.  The  same  conditions  obtain  in 
regard  to  many  other  imports,  but  of  textiles,  woolens  in  particular, 
and  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  44  per  cent  pf  the  importations  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  all  textiles  imported  the  United 
States  supplies  only  12  per  cent.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  preferen- 
tial tariff  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  advantages  con- 
cerning packing,  etc.,  which  foreign  manufacturers  are  said  to  possess 
over  those  of  the  United  States  in  some  other  countries,  apparently 
do  not  exist  in  Canada.  Mr.  Grigg,  the  special  agent  of  the  British 
Government,  in  his  report,  says :  "  American  packing  of  the  goods 
imported  into  Canada  is  better  than  that  of  the  British,  the  terms  of 
credit  are  more  advantageous  to  the  Canadian,  and  the  currency  is 
the  same,  but  this  does  not  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  sup- 
ply any  great  proportion  of  textile  goods." 

BRITISH  HATS  TAKE  THE  LEAD ALSO  COTTONS. 

At  one  time  twice  as  many  American  hats  as  those  of  British  make 
were  sold  in  Canada,  but  now  the  situation  is  practically  reversed. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  better  workmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
British  manufacturers.  Automobiles,  motor  boats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
bicycles,  are  principally  from  the  United  States.  Last  year  there 
was  imported  $296,487  worth  of  salt  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
only  $66,674  from  the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1906 
dutiable  machinery  other  than  agricultural  imported  was  of  the  value 
of  $6,900,000,  and  of  that  $6,275,000  came  from  the  United  States. 
Of  manufactures  of  cotton  Great  Britain  supplied  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  over  five  times  as  much  in  value  as  did  the  United  States, 
although  the  cotton  is  grown  in  this  country  and  the  transportation 
facilities  are  in  our  favor. 

Jewelry  and  boots  and  shoes  come  largely  from  the  United  States. 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures  are  also  supplied  from  this  country  to 
an  extent  three  times  as  great  as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  metals,  minerals,  and  manufactures  of  them  in  general. 
Paints  and  manufactures  thereof,  imported  into  Canada  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $4,000,000,  are  secured  very  largely  from  the  United  States, 
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and  of  wood  and  manufactures  thereof  this  country  supplied  last 
year  about  $12,000,000  worth,  but  when  it  comes  to  clothing,  wool, 
and  parts  thereof,  cloth,  fabrics,  knitted  goods,  hosiery,  etc.,  Great 
Britain  supplied  $17,000,000  worth  while  the  United  States  furnished 
only  $875,000  worth. 

INCREASED   CX)ST  OF   LIVING. 

In  a  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Canadian  civil  service, 
recently  presented  to  Parliament,  the  commissioners  held  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  justifies  an  augmentation  of  salaries  in 
Canada,  and  recommends  for  eastern  Canada  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  on  salaries  under  $1,500  a  year  and  12J  per  cent  on  salaries  above 
that  amount.  In  western  Canada  advances  are  proposed  of  25  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent,  respectively.  This  complaint  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  quite  general  in  Canada,  and  is  attributable  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  gradual  equalization  to  the  cost  in  the 
United  States.  This  will  make  it  easier  in  time  for  United  States 
manufacturers  to  compete  in  the  Canadian  market,  though  the  tend- 
ency in  that  country  is  toward  an  increase  in  the  tariff  rates.  There 
was  a  net  increase  of  174  labor  organizations  in  Canada  in  1907,  which 
indicates  the  growing  strength  of  workingmen. 

The  value  of  mineral  production  in  Canada  for  the  year  1907, 
according  to  the  unrevised  figures,  was  $80,183,477,  an  increase  of 
$6,183,000  o\^er  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
production  of  copper  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  output 
of  gold.  Coal,  which  figures  in  the  mineral  i)roducts,  increased 
in  value  from  $19,945,032  in  1900  to  $24,5()0,238  in  1907,  and  petro- 
leum from  $761,760  to  $1,057,088.  The  climatic  conditions  handi- 
capped the  crops  in  the  northwest  last  year.  Saskatchewan,  for  in- 
stance, had  418,000  more  acres  under  cultivation  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  produced  9,284,000  less  bushels  of  grain.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Consul  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  says  that  while  the  wheat 
produced  now  is  about  100,000,000  bushels,  it  is  expected  soon  to  reach 
150,000,000.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
northwest. 

Canada  keeps  customs  officials  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 'United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  much  the  consumption 
value  is  of  the  goods  consumed  in  this  country,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting "  dumping  "  into  Canada.  These  Canadian  officials  report 
that  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  show  their  books  without  any  objection.  The  Canadian 
government  keeps  commercial  representatives  in  various  foreign 
countries  to  report  the  trade  conditions,  and  this,  the  government 
reports,  shows  good  results.    Canada  wants  consular  representatives 
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and  has  taken  steps  toward  securing  them.  The  British  government 
contemplates  the  appointment  of  commericial  correspondents  in  Can- 
ada, which  it  holds  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  work  of  the  American 
consuls  in  that  country. 

Despite  the  great  industrial  and  metallurgical  activity  of  1907, 
Nova  Scotia  showed  a  decline  in  the  output  of  coal  in  that  year  as 
compared  with  1906.  This  was  said  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  labor  diffi- 
culties and  the  bad  season. 


EEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  CANADA. 

By   Ck)NSUL-GENEBAL   JOHN    G.    FOSTEB,   OTTAWA. 

The  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  the  regula- 
tion of  immi^ation,  and  the  establishment  at  Ottawa  of  a  branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint  for  the  purpose  of  coining  money  in  Canada  were 
incidents  of  the  year  1907  of  special  importance.  In  spite  of  the 
somewhat  depressing  influence  of  a  partial  failure  of  crops  in  the 
northwest  and  general  financial  stringency  in  the  autumn  months,  con- 
siderable material  advance  was  made  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
the  twelve  months  of  1907  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fairly  pros- 
perous, although  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  studying  the  financial  situation  the  Canadian  banking  system 
has  again  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  efficiency.  One  of  the  char- 
tered banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000,  went  into  liquidation  during 
the  year,  but  the  depositors  and  note  holders  of  the  institution  were 
protected  from  any  loss  and  even  from  inconvenience  through  the 
action  of  the  other  banks  in  guaranteeing  the  deposits  and  redeeming 
the  circulation. 

BANKING  CAPITAL COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

On  December  31,  1907,  the  capital  of  the  35  chartered  bunks 
amounted  to  $95,995,482  and  their  surplus  to  $70,901,232,  making  a 
total  banking  capital  of  $166,896,714;  their  deposits  by  the  public, 
payable  in  Canada,  amounted  to  $559,811,490;  their  note  circulation 
was  $77,509,398.  On  November  30,  1907,  in  the  month  of  greatest 
money  stringency,  the  circulation  was  $84,452,899,  or  something  more 
than  $11,000,000  under  the  maximum  amount  which  could  be  issued. 
On  January  31.  1908,  the  circulation  had  been  reduced  to  $66,871,378. 
The  number  or  branches  of  the  chartered  banks  now  in  Canada  is 
1,841;  in  Newfoundland,  5;  elsewhere,  41;  total,  1,887.  The  bank 
clearings  in  each  of  the  11  largest  cities  showed  marked  increase 
during  1907,  the  total  for  the  year  being  $4,208,940,996,  as  compared 
with  $3,925,530,309  for  the  year  1906.  The  amount  of  specie  held  by 
the  banks  on  December  31,  1907,  was  $25,119,474;  the  amount  of 
specie  held  by  the  Dominion  government  on  the  same  date  was 
$39,685,828,  making  the  total  amount  of  specie  in  Canada  approxi- 
mately $64,804,302,  or  a  little  over  $10  per  capita  of  population. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Canada  did  a  very  large  amount  of  business 
on  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money  of  ultimate  redemption. 
The  amount  of  Dominion  notes  issued  by  the  Canadian  government 
and  based  upon  government  specie  amounted  on  December  31,  1907, 
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to  $62,626,368.  According  to  Diin's  report  the  commercial  failures 
in  Canada  for  the  year  1907  numbered  1,278,  against  1,184  in  1906. 
The  liabilities  were  $13,221,259  against  $9,085,773.  Manufacturing 
failures  were  393  in  number  and  $6,667,452  in  amount,  against  293 
failures  with  liabilities  of  $3,482,511  for  the  preceding  year.  Failures 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  aggregate  about  $2,000,0(X)  more  than  for 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  Ontario  the  excess  was  almost  as  great. 
Small  increases  in  liabilities  were  noted  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Alberta,  while  liabilities  were  less  than  in  the  previous 
year  in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

PUBLIC    DEBT — ^BOUNTY   PAYMENTS IMMIGRATION. 

The  total  gross  debt  of  Canada  on  December  31,  1906,  was  $382,- 
639,370,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1907  it  had  increased  to 
$386,377,751.  The  total  net  debt  on  these  two  dates  was  $253,997,741 
and  $253,743,453,  respectively.  The  revenues  for  the  nine  months 
from  April  1  to  December  31,  1907,  amounted  to  $73,755,958,  against 
$64,685,753  for  the  same  period  of  1906.  The  expenditures  for  the 
nine  months  of  1907  amounted  to  $65,939,052,  of  which  $45,667,086 
was  on  consolidated-fund  account  and  $19,271,966  on  capital  account, 
as  against  $37,050,110  and  $9,652,914,  respectively,  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year.  The  bounty  payments  during 
the  year  1907  on  articles  produced  in  Canada  amounted  to  $2,758,346, 
of  which  pig  iron  represented  $793,005 ;  steel,  $1,099,873 ;  wire  rods, 
$412,417;  crude  petroleum  $414,158,  and  manila  fiber,  $38,893.  The 
steamship  subsidies  amounted  during  the  year  to  $1,561,287. 

The  number  of  immigrants  in  1907  was  277,376,  of  whom  56,690 
came  from  the  United  States  and  132,060  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  arrivals  from  Japan  numbered  7,808 ;  China,  1,533,  and  from  the 
East  Indies  2,415. 

LAND   SETTLEMENT AGRICULTURE. 

The  number  of  homestead  entries  made  during  the  calendar  year 
1907  was  29,414,  of  which  number  8,083  were  made  by  Americans. 
This  was  a  net  decrease  of  12,598  as  compared  with  1906.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  announced  that  it  will  put 
sixty-two  town  sites  west  of  Winnipeg  on  sale  simultaneously  in 
1908.  At  the  divisional  pointg  the  prices  of  town  lots  will  range 
from  $100  to  $500 ;  at  other  places  the  range  of  prices  will  be  much 
lower.  The  lots  are  to  be  allotted  in  the  order  of  precedence  of  ap- 
plications, and  it  is  reported  that  many  prospective  purchasers  have 
already  sent  in  applications  for  lots.  At  Prmce  Rupert,  the  Pacific 
terminal  of  the  railway,  it  is  announced  that  the  lots  will  be  sold 
next  September,  probably  at  auction. 

The  principal  grain  crops  of  the  Dominion  for  1907  are  estimated 
by  the  department  of  agriculture,  in  bushels,  as  follows:  Wheat, 
95,453,272;  oats,  242,104,270,  and  barley,  49,730,698.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  Quality  of  the  grain,  particularly  wheat,  was  not 
as  good  as  usual  in  the  west,  and  on  that  accoimt  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment has  received  authority  from  Parliament  to  make  a  loan  of 
$2,850,000  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain  to  the  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba. 
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VALUE  OF   MINERAL   PRODUCTION — FISHERIES, 

The  value  of  the  metallic  minerals  in  1907  was  $42,434,087,  which 
includes  pig  iron  made  from  Canadian  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,982,307, 
but  does  not  include  pig  iron  made  from  imported  ore  to  the  value  of 
$7,142,919.  The  gold  production  amounted  to  $8,264,765;  nickel, 
$9,535,407,  and  silver,  $8,329,221.  The  nonmetallic  minerals 
amounted  to  $31,217,060,  of  which  $24,560,228  represented  the  value 
of  coal.  Structural  material  and  clay  products  amounted  to  $12,- 
232,330.  The  total  estimated  value  of  all  mineral  products  for  the 
year  was  placed  at  $86,183,477,  as  compared  with  $79,057,308  for  the 
year  1906. 

The  returns  from  247  shipping  mines  in  the  cobalt  district,  On- 
tario, showed  the  ore  shipped  as  approximately  14,557  tons,  contain- 
ing 9,914,056  ounces  of  silver.  The  aggregate  production  of  copper 
in  1907  was  57,381,746  poimds,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  1906. 
The  production  of  lead  ore,  matte,  etc.,  amounted  to  47,565,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,532,836,  a  decrease  of  nearly  13  per  cent.  No 
bounty  was  paid  on  lead  ore  during  1907. 

The  total  value  of  the  catch  of  tish  in  1907  was  $26,379,485,  an  in- 
crease of  $129,485  over  1906.  The  value  by  provinces  was  as  follows : 
Nova  Scotia,  $17,799,160;  British  Columbia,  $7,003,347;  New  Bruns- 
wick, $4,905,225;  Quebec,  $2,175,035;  Ontario,  $1,734,856;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  $1,168,939;  and  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Al- 
berta, $1,492,923.    The  total  catch  in  1906  amounted  to  $26,250,000. 

GEORGIAN  BAY  CANAL — RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

An  interim  report  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  Survey  dealing  with 
the  canalization  of  the  French  River  from  Georgian  Bay  to  North 
Bay,  a  distance  of  81  miles,  has  been  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
approximate  cost  of  this  section  of  the  canal,  according  to  the  engi- 
neer's figures,  is  $13,700,589.  This  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
ship  canal  of  a  depth  of  22  feet  with  lift  locks  varying  from  22  to  24 
feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  proposed  waterway  from  Georgian 
Bay  to  Montreal  will  be  440  miles. 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  Canada,  including  double  tracks, 
sidings,  etc.,  is  at  present  27,611  miles;  the  addition  made  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  1,423  miles,  which  includes  324  miles 
of  new  double  track.  Of  the  total  mileage  Ontario  has  7,637,  Quebec 
3,515,  and  Manitoba  3,074.  Canada  has  one  mile  of  railway  for  every 
289  inhabitants  and  for  every  161  square  miles  of  area.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  Canada  railways  is  placed  by  the  controller  of 
railway  statistics  at  $1,171,937,808. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  traffic  in  freight  showed  an 
increase  of  5,899,422  tons  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  increased  by  4,147,537.  The  total  number  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  was  63,866,135;  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  32,137,319.  The  total  gross  railway  earnings  of  the 
year  were  $146,738,214,  representing  an  increase  of  over  17  per  cent 
upon  the  earnings  of  1906.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $103,- 
748,672,  an  increase  of  over  19  per  cent  upon  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  proportion  of  operating  expenses  was 
70.70  per  cent 
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The  858  miles  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  between  Monc- 
ton  and  Winnipeg  are  now  under  contract  for  construction ;  tenders 
for  365  miles  additional  have  been  received,  leaving  581  miles  still  to 
be  tendered  for.  The  reports  from  contractors  now  at  work  indicate 
that  excellent  progress  is  being  made.  The  supply  of  labor  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  many  months.  During  the  coming  summer  it  is 
expected  that  between  20,000  and  80,000  men  will  be  at  work  on 
various  contracts  on  this  railway.  Rails  have  been  laid  for  only  a 
very  short  distance,  but  it  is  understood  that  nearly  800  miles  of  the 
route  have  been  practically  graded. 

VALUES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  values  of  produc- 
tion in  the  Dominion  in  the  years  1901  and  1906 : 
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The  Lake  Superior  Corporation  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario, 
reports  a  good  volume  of  orders  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
one  being  for  50,000  tons  of  85-ton  steel  rails  for  the  Canadian  Paci- 
iSc  Railway.  The  company's  daily  output  at  present  is  claimed  to 
be  800  tons  of  steel  rails  and  500  tons  of  pig  iron. 

The  year's  output  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  is  given  as  follows  in  tons:  Iron  ore,  593,000; 
limestone,  352,600;  coke,  409,000;  pig  iron,  256,500;  steel  ingots, 
270,600;  steel  blooms,  237,500;  steel  billets,  71,000;  rails,  129,000;  steel 
rods,  64,500;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1,500;  granulated  slag,  17,000, 
and  4,378,000  gallons  of  tar. 

PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP    MOVEMENT. 

The  public  ownership  movement  in  Canada  has  been  specially 
illustrated  by  the  purchase  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  system 
in  Manitoba  and  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable  number  oi  municipali- 
ties in  Ontario  to  establish  municipal  light  and  power  plants  in  con- 
nection with  the  hydro-electric  project  which  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture recently  made  provision  for.  The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  to 
pay  the  Bell  Telepnone  Company  $3,300,000  for  its  business  and 
plant  and  $100,000  for  supplies  and  equipment.  On  December  10, 
1907,  there  were  said  to  be  14,195  telephones  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba. 
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The  hydro-electric  power  commission  in  Ontario  is  provided  by 
law  with  means  for  the  cooperation  with  it  of  towns  and  cities  in 
the  development  and  transmission  of  electric  power.  A  municipal 
corporation  may  apply  to  the  commission  for  the  transmission  of 
electric  power  or  energy,  and  the  commission  is  thereupon  authorized 
to  furnish  estimates  of  the  cost,  and  a  contract  may  be  made  on  the 
passing  of  a  by-law  by  the  electors  of  the  municipality.  The  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  supply  power  to  railways  and  distributing 
companies.  A  recent  summary  of  the  work  of  the  commission  shows 
that  71  municipalities  have  asked  for  a  supply  of  power  and  that  21 
municipalities  have  passed  by-laws  to  that  effect.  Only  one  contract 
has  thus  far  been  made.  The  estimates  of  prices  so  far  quoted  range 
from  a  minimum  of  $14.16  to  a  maximum  of  $29.50  per  horsepower, 
according  to  the  amount  of  power  required,  distance  of  transmis- 
sion, etc. 

The  commission  is  said  to  have  a  contract  with  one  of  the  Niagara 
power  companies  for  a  supply  of  35,000  horsepower,  at  the  rate  of 
$10.40  per  horsepower  per  annum.  The  city  of  Ottawa  has  obtained 
from  the  commission  1,500  horsepower  at  $15  per  horsepower.  The 
power  for  this  contract  is  generated  from  the  Ottawa  River. 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  industrial  investigation  act  of  Canada  has  been  in  operation 
about  one  year  and  the  labor  department  considers  that  it  has  thus 
far  proved  successful.  Thirty  applications  for  investigation  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  department  and  in  one  case  only  has  a  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  in  dispute  failed  to  follow  the  publication  of  the 
findings  of  the  conciliation  board.  An  order  in  council  requires  that 
fair  wage  schedules,  showing  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  government 
contractors,  shall  be  posted  on  all  public  works  in  course  of  erection 
under  contract  made  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  order  in  council. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in 
Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1907,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Labor 
Gazette  for  January,  1908 : 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1907  the  general  prosperity  of  trade 
and  industry  and  the  very  active  conditions  of  employment,  which  were  more 
pronounced  in  1906  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion, 
were  continued  without  abatement.  A  somewhat  late  spring,  following  upon 
a  severe  winter  in  western  Canada,  delayed  the  opening  of  the  season  of 
activity;  but  the  extensive  railway  construction  operations  projected  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  settlement  in  the  northwest  provinces  (immigration  being 
heavier  than  in  any  previous  year  and  reaching  the  approximate  total  of 
300,000  arrivals)  created  a  demand  for  labor  that  was  for  some  mouths  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  supply.  Accompanying  these  conditions  there  was 
a  continued  expansion  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
effects  of  which  were  felt,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  almost  every  section  of 
Canada.  Prices  and  wages  which  w^ere  steadily  upward  in  1906  reached  stUl 
higher  levels  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907.  With  the  close  of  the  summer 
season,  however,  a  growing  stringency  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world  began 
to  be  felt  in  Canada,  in  the  way  of  checking  the  rapid  increase  in  production 
and  equipment  which  had  been  uninterrupted  for  some  time  before.  The  yield 
of  wheat  and  grains  in  the  northwest  provinces  and  in  Ontario  also  showed 
a  falling  off  as  compared  with  1906,  and  although  the  Atlantic  fisheries  and  the 
coal  mines  had  an  exceptionally  busy  year,  with  labor  in  active  demand,  and 
though  the  volume  of  traffic  and  the  earnings  of  railway  companies  were  the 
largest  ever  recorded,  the  output  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  various  metals 
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was  less  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  than  at  the  corresponding  season  of 
1906. 

The  lumbering  Industry,  both  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Ontario  and  the 
eastern  provinces,  was  also  quiet  throughout  the  autumn  with  preparations 
under  way  for  a  smaller  cut  than  last  year.  With  the  close  of  the  season  of 
outdoor  activity  more  than  the  usual  number  of  unemployed  were  reported  in 
certain  of  the  larger  centers,  Including  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver,  though  the  prolongation  of  mild  weather  in  western  Canada 
enabled  an  unusually  large  amount  of  work  to  be  completed  in  preparation  for 
the  season  of  1908.  During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  there  was  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  labor  market  and  in  industrial 
and  commercial  circles  following  upon  somewhat  easier  financial  conditions. 
It  was  remarked  that  although  collections  were  somewhat  slow  in  December, 
as  compared  with  1906,  the  turnover  of  holiday  goods  was  as  large  in  many 
sections  as  in  the  phenomenal  season  of  the  preceding  year.  The  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  revenues  of  the  Dominion  and 
provincial  governments  and  other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  banks, 
loan  companies,  etc.,  were  heavier  than  in  any  previous  year  in  Canada.  The 
outlook  for  1908  was  regarded  as  very  favorable  in  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  railway  construction  and  other  work  in  progress,  the  vast  extent  of  land 
still  unoccupied  in  western  Canada,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  money 
shortage  would  be  overcome. 

LARGE    INCREASE    IN    IMPORTS    AND    A    SMALL   ONE    IN    EXPORTS. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1907 
amounted  to  $646,150,769,  an  increase  of  $56,206,165  over  1906.  Of 
the  trade  in  1907,  $372,825,355  represented  imports  and  $273,325,414 
exports,  being  an  increase  of  $52,205,965  in  imports  and  $3,847,810 
in  exports.  Of  the  imports  $224,469,938  were  dutiable  and  $148,- 
355,427  free,  as  against  $188,876,921  duitable  and  $131,590,279  free 
in  1906.  The  exports  of  home  products  were  valued  at  $238,015,557; 
foreign  products,  $35,309,  857,  as  against  $238,746,322  and  $30,731,282, 
respectively,  in  1906. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Canada,  by  countries,  for  the 
past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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Imports. 
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United  States «196, 
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Anstria-HoiigHry 
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United  Kingdom.... 
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$107,609,388 

2,404,767 

2,003 

2,164,023 

799,585 

700,641 

1,256,209 

1,916,344 

1,497,104 

268, 56-1 

604.993 

292,360 

1,162,021 

53,059 

33,8.55 

134,806,190 
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269,477,604 


$117,636,727 

2,383,649 

30,294 

2,778,989 

798,399 

835, 763 

1, 328, 490 

1,872,424 

1,872,659 

347,020 
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499,868 

761,668 

75. 576 

12,633 

126,347,902 

15,324,939 


273,325,414 


IMPORTS  LARGEST  FROM    UNITJ:D  STATES — EXPORTS  GREATEST  TO   BRITAIN. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Canada  in  1907  came  from 
the  United  States,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  3  per  cent 
from  France,  and  the  remainder,  12  per  cent,  from  all  other  coun- 
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tries.  The  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  showed 
an  increase  of  $28,813,801,  and  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  an 
increase  of  $18,585,605  over  1906.  The  imports  of  coin  and  bullion 
from  the  United  States  in  1906  were  valued  at  $8,923,659,  and  in 
1907,  $6,365,389.  Of  the  exports  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  lead 
with  45  per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  42  per  cent. 
The  sales  of  domestic  produce  to  the  United  States  in  1907  showed 
an  increase  of  $5,873,365,  and  of  foreign  produce  $4,103,974  over 
1906.  The  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  to  the  United  States  during 
1907  showed  a  gain  of  $2,886,598  over  the  previous  year. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  entered  for  consumption  in 
1907  were  valued  at  $216,017,121,  against  $187,203,320  in  the  previous 
year.  The  leading  items  were:  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of,  $48,819,790 ;  coal  and  coke,  $30,959,463 ;  wood,  and  manufactures 
of,  $13,316,688;  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  $10,025,840;  settlers'  effects, 
$6,847,569;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  dyes,  $6,063,066;  fruits,  $5,855,217; 
oils,  $3,607,602 ;  tobacco,  $3,764,560 ;  and  electrical  apparatus,  $3,307,- 
164.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kmgdom  in  1907 
was  $96,231,069,  consisting  of  the  following  principal  articles: 
Wool,  and  manufactures  of,  $19,001,204;  iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of,  $15,153,405;  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  $12,328,485;  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute,  and  manufactures  of,  $4,499,954;  settlers'  effects, 
$3,421,517;  and  tin  and  tinware,  $2,270,109. 

IMPORTS    BY    COUNTRIES. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  imports  entered  for 
consumption  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all 
other  countries: 
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GatHak'^,  i*arUt  etc„... . 

CoaU  coken  etc .  „ 

Goctia  bf^iiiE!,  etc , .  ^ ,.,.., 

Corda^o,  rope,  etc. „ , . 

Colton  p  ATI  cl  man  u  fnctur^ , . , 

DruRS,  c-hemJ(^]H,  etc 

EletH rtcal  (I  I  spttmtuft  ,,,„.„, 

Fancy  artiefea, .  -. > 

FIftx,  hemp,  etc,  manufac 

bureft*.*^-p -,,.., p.... ,,..-. 

Frtillfl , 

Fiu^  And  fllcinfl^  and  mAnnfAc 

tures --.-... 

Gl  A»i.  And  mimuractttre*. . . . , 

Gutta-|H2^rcha,  etc ...^ . . . . 

HaIa,  cam.  etc . .  * w . , , . . , 

Bidea,  aiJnfi,  etc 

Iron  and  ateet,  atid  niantifAc- 

turcs  ,,,,.„.......,... 

Leather,  and  njanufactiifts. . 
M  ufiical  io^trninciitB ...,...-. 

OIJ^, 

Oticloihs  ,„.„.„...  ,w  ,.**» . 
Opt  icjil,  etc,.  fnstniQK^nts. . . . 
PaintiiigM,  e:c „..„,,..,,*-. . 
Pfi^intf  und  colon;.  <3r)\  etc.. . 
PtKptr,  and  manufactures. . . . 


1906. 


United 
Bt&tes. 


9330. 9QG 
2,06^,961 
2,rB7,930 
7,442,1K2 

2.1.ma7H 

435, 7iO 

10,656,445 

4,T52,29a 

aj4ft,iEW 

677, 536 

603, 40(1 
4,896,'m 

740,37(1 
3.61S.718 
l,3OH,220 
1,965,439 

41,712,M4 

'J,G30,357 

490, 19^^ 

it,  88*1. 4  W 

223.311 

269,  riS:^ 

136.277 
2»EKM»g7B 


imited 
Kini^om. 


$1«2, 13-2 
793,523 

60H,  41H 

290,344 
62, 141 
1S7,6«0 
263, IHH 
an,  87a 
S87,7(j41 
7,7?9,7Wi 
2,10S,170 

m,i«i 

],502,03S 

1,lfig,f»ir, 
438, 7SU 

ft22,rj«2 
917, 2&!} 

3,l36,aS5 
2,im,4(>L 

10,272.321 
7&*,800 
3fi,6&l 
40l>.oe7 

fly,  117 

374,804 
®t2,4«2 


conntrica. 


59,294 
22,67a 
l?2t67H 
G22,6Gfi 
2,013 

99,afia 

132, 672 

437 

194,  WW 

1,206.641 


1,37S.344 

1,140.7M 
l,91i,4CB 

],  399, 330 
l,4l9.aH6 

180,576 
3,6^.461 

1,8!^,  932 

71,OT9 

IS1.032 

iy4.7U« 

1,(M)-1 

70,997 


Unltt-d 
Static 


93^^.994 
lH240,prj& 

2,364,  asi 

10,4]O3,725 

1,029,114 

.226,00ft 

2,610,335 

30.aiiV9.4«l 

6^.92U 

1,H66,S60 

10, 025,  MO 

fi,0ti5.06ij 

3,3Q7,1&1 

&dG,J^4 

44a,74S> 
5;i*5fi,2l7 

2,  752, 416 
»2a,8M 
4.17<,420 
],25S,401 
1,770.902 

4ft,«10,7yO 

2,9'.»5*,977 

K'it>,y47 

ft,*KJ7,fii]2 

2iia.9ai 

442, 7W 

,™.441 

lN.fi76 

1!,W9,210 


United 
Klugdonw 


S227,5(M 
569J00 
7>^,50i 
46*J,  617 
311,3^5 
fiS,02S 
2H7.719 
200,240 
333,427 
33t\K33 

2,3fi9,212 

62.  4r« 

1,350,>f71 

4,499,9f>4 
6BO,240 

921. 142 

913,  MHO 

191,  »87 

1,721,741 

l,(Md,6^ 

15,l5a.4a'> 

%^,430 

65.1177 

382. SHO 

1,007.>^1 

l^^m 

444,  (^ 
676.373 
923,  iMH 


Giber 
cotmtrl^B, 


flO,36S 
4S.2SS 
200,249 
877.268 
1.604 
lS3,5e5 

2Qi,oea 

51J60 

l,ii5,4S5 

1,318,410 

i,365^i«i 

1,447,549 
2,472,080 

1,613.737 

1,284,968 

IS5,66e 

206.  in 

2^721,513 

1,943,913 

SI, 7^ 

132,731 

218,623 

3.223 

102,34rt 

2.%,  709 

93,606 

263,4iafi 
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1906. 


XiuportBH 


Pork,  sal  ted 

Otber 

Becdfla-nd  roots.. ^-. ..^^ 

eettl(?tT!**efTi.^W,... , 

Bilk^ftud  moniilaQtareH 

8c*p.,..  „.-,.... *...-., 

etone,  Bod  maDDfactures.., 
Sugar,  etc*  ,.,.,..* V. ..*-*,  w 
Tin,  and  manafB^rtutes . . . . . 

TobAoeo  .*.,, .*..*..„, 

ToipentliiQ 

Wood,  and  manufAoturca.. . 
Wf»i  mnd  luan  a  racmroQ  *  „ , 
All  oibur  articles 

T^Jlal 


irn1tec5 
States 


B19, 907 
837, 421 

277,668 
1,73&,8I7 

fifll,132 

734. 71H 

9,1M,127 

S00.74S 

SikOSl,25(> 


187,203,320 


LTnltml  Other 

Kingdom.    ccmiLtrJefl. 


123,102 

l,3ai 
5. 15ft 

47,311 
2,  SIO,  i9& 
1.91i,7H 
1,234, 7&4 

les,  1S7 
1,052,622 
1,836,408 

137322 

24,731 
144,958 

ifl^eaStMa 

1XS43,S73 


4T9 

94 

5G,67l 

S4,im 

l»7,46t 

3,0M,Ka 

1,701,354 

17,61*7 

9,3e2,&45 

214,749 

&44,3«3 


210. 2M 

2Sr7,0M 

2,fiSl,422 

11,553, 140 


1907. 


United  United 

Btattti.       Kingdom. 


11,204,53^ 

859,635 
«3»,6&4 
417, 611 

i,aag,i»42 
9&i,iK) 

47,  bl2 

776,  ()7fl 

258,122 

1,«39,76f^ 

3,7e4,G«D 

551,520 

S15,012 

13,31fl,6Sa 

9eo.^ 

32,fl63,r-fl 


f76,{H4 

5,815 

0,S3O 

50,805 

161,778 

3,42],  617 

2,a66,7D4 

1,413,226 

166,721 

1,2^,360 

2,270.109 

174.  €^ 

3,235 

20,687 

»)9,@71 

19,001.242 

Ifi,  41tJ,  201 


77,645,404  J  4^,689,615  .210,017,121  I  ^,23^099 


Orher 
countries. 


fl04,&l7 

£165,142 

471 

»1,319 

05, 131 

4&5,S47 

2,3M,»S 

l,tf20,754 

34.283 

9,920,167 

237,007 

275,  :^l 

2^7,  744 

274.  791 

3. 179,  32B 

14,145,^.^7 


53,547,370 


EXPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to  the  United  States  in  1907  were 
valued  at  $92^83,500,  and  of  foreign  produce  $25,253,227,  of  which 
$19^52,818  represented  coin  and  bullion.  In  1906  the  figures  were 
$86,410,135  for  domestic  produce,  and  $21,149,253  for  foreign  produce, 
the  coin  and  bullion  being  valued  at  $16,366,253.  Of  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce  in  1906  and  1907  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  countries,  the  following  are  the  leading  articles : 


Exports. 


1906. 


United         United 
States.       Kingdom. 


other 
countries. 


1907. 


United 
states. 


United         Other 
Kingdom,   countries. 


Animals,  liying 

Braadstufto 

Coal,  coke,  etc 

Draga,  chemicals,  etc 

Fish  and  fish  products , 

Fruit 

For  and  skins,  and  maniac- 

tures 

Hay 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

fur 

Leather,  and  manufactures. . . 

Metals  and  minerals 

Paper 

Provisions 

SetUers*  effects 

teirits  and  wine 

Wood: 

Mannfactured 

Unmanufactured 

AH  other  articles 

Total 


$1,868,296 
2,249,164 
4,826,535 

661,396 
4,542,889 

196,088 

1,847,062 
460,964 

8,720,106 
88,829 
29,414,709 
76,267 
178,081 
1,673,368 
969,181 

2,897,987 
26,541,933 
5,422,887 


$12,718,479 

87,178,144 

18,221 

862,813 

3,696,100 

2,752,892 

1,900,582 
958,824 

22,811 

1,927,055 

2,346,767 

1,069,451 

43,970,675 

107,898 

52,691 

1,668,285 
15,400,577 
1,825,998 


$577,078 

3,892,571 

622,473 

423,368 

5,187,482 

377,229 

44,948 
116,268 

53,759 
273,133 
8,757,693 
770,305 
642,831 

36,818 
166„425 

852,512 
4,061,401 
8,618,296 


$2,898,539 
647,669 

4,635,048 
577,670 

4,786,597 
606,724 

1,558,014 
348,055 

8,674,459 

.  54,056 

31,315,886 

729,483 

125,551 

1,662,129 

1,054,044 

3,920,193 
28,028,797 
6,213,586 


$9,006,914 

44,157,749 

25,506 

298,124 

2,902,680 

2,873,965 

1,121,965 
459,314 

57,115 

1,725,752 

2,462,810 

1,324,049 

35,668,487 

159,951 

69,648 

907,470 
12,251.542 
2,358,437 


$184,526 

5,425,836 

577,088 

829,622 

5,437,875 

491,562 

121,059 
107,497 

33,887 
192,175 
5,296,134 
1,122,045 
468,396 
38,558 
165,831 

333.962 
4,918,105 
2,671,921 


86,410,135  1127,366,708 


24,969,479 


92,283,500 


117,831,498 


27,900,669 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER. 

By  Consul  L.  Edwin  Dudley. 

This  consular  district  embraces  all  the  mainland  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  northern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island.  There  has  been  very 
great  development  during  the  year  in  various  lines  of  industry,  whife 
others  have  suffered  from  influences  beyond  their  control.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year  there  were  labor  troubles  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  particularly  in  the  coal-mining  industry. 
The  winter  was  an  unusually  severe  one,  resulting  in  what  was  termed 
here  a  "  fuel  famine."  Some  of  the  largest  smelters  were  obliged 
to  close  for  the  lack  of  coke,  and  after  the  labor  troubles  were  settled 
and  there  was  coal  and  coke  to  be  delivered  there  was  a  shortage  of 
cars  for  that  purpose.  The  prairie  country  of  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan was  in  danger  of  being  almost  destitute  of  fuel,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  railways  to  do  what  was  possible  to  supply  these 
people,  and  parts  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  were  also, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  depending  upon  the  coal  mines  in  the  Crows 
Nest  Pass  region  of  this  province.  In  the  early  days  of  1907  there 
was  still  a  very  large  demand  for  the  red-cedar  shingles  which  are 
manufactured  here,  but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  cars  these  shipments 
were  very  much  reduced. 

As  the  spring  opened,  the  labor  troubles  being  over,  there  was 
a  general  revival  of  business  through  the  province.  Coal  and  coke 
were  furnished  in  abundance  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes  to  the  several  districts  of  this  province,  and 
to  the  adjoining  States  as  well. 

FRUIT   CULTURE   AND   IRRIGATION — RAILWAY  EXTENSION. 

The  agricultural  districts  were  exceedingly  prosperous,  especially 
in  the  culture  of  fruit.  In  the  valleys  of  this  province  all  the  more 
hardy  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance  as  the  land  is  put  under 
cultivation.  Each  year  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  dry  belt,  as  it  is  called,  between  the  Cascade 
and  Selkirk  mountains,  there  has  been  considerable  advance  in  irriga- 
tion. Through  the  central  portion  of  the  province  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  in  the  streams,  which  are  supplied  from  melting  snow 
in  the  mountains.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  provide  necessary  storage 
and  canals  for  distributing  the  water  to  bring  a  very  large  area  of 
very  fertile  land  into  the  market.  This  matter  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  provincial  government,  and  a  report  has  recently  been  made  by 
a  commission,  consisting  of  one  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  provincial 
government  and  one  of  his  colleagues  and  an  engineer  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  matter  of  irrigation.  It  is  expected 
that  as  a  result  of  their  report  a  very  considerable  area  of  the  land, 
now  nonproductive  for  the  lack  of  water,  will  soon  be  among  the 
most  valuable  for  agriculture  and  fruit  culture  in  the  entire  province. 

During  the  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  has  extended  a 
branch  from  its  main  line  into  the  Nicola  Valley.  This  line  opens  up 
a  large  area  of  valuable  coal  properties,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
agricultural  and  fruit  lands  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  section  of 
the  country.    The  arrangement  for  the  extensir^^  ^^  ^^(^  Grand  Trunk 
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Pacific  Railway  to  a  point  some  500  miles  north  of  here  on  this  coast 
will  open  a  country  rich  in  minerals  and  which  gives  every  promise  of 
being  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  particularly  to  cattle  raising. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  section  that  will  be  developed  are  said  to 
be  enormous.  It  is  only  recently  that  matters  have  been  settled  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  the  provincial  government  by 
which  the  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  commenced 
on  or  before  June  1,  1908,  and  there  is  already  a  considerable  move- 
ment of  people  to  the  section  of  country  through  which  the  road  will 
furnish  a  shorter  route  for  shipment  of  the  fish  which  are  found  in 
northern  waters  to  the  Eastern  States. 

WHITE   LABOR WARNING    TO    AMERICANS EXPORTS. 

The  arrangement  made  with  the  provincial  government  is  that  only 
white  labor  shall  be  employed,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  government  that  such  labor  can  not  be  found  at  reasonable 
wages.  This  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  large  influx  of  people  from  the 
United  States,  but  I  would  caution  all  persons  contemplating  coming 
to  this  province  to  make  inquiry  either  of  myself  or  of  the  provincial 
bureau  of  information  at  Victoria;  or,  better  still,  if  persons  will 
correspond  directly  with  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  of  Montreal,  or  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  at  Toronto,  before  coming  here,  such  action  may 
save  them  much  expense  and  disappointment ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  very  stringent  law  in  force  here  regarding  the 
bringing  in  of  laborers  under  contract. 

Since  about  the  end  of  September,  1907,  owing  to  financial  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  copper 
has  caused  the  shutting  down  of  several  mines  and  a  number  of  the 
smelters,  but  most  of  them  are  again  being  operated,  and  present  indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  a  general  revival  of  business  in  this 
line  at  an  early  date. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  influx  of 
people  into  this  province  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer, 
many  coming  with  capital  to  develop  mining  properties,  agricultural 
and  fruit  lands,  as  well  as  the  timber  and  fishing  industries. 

The  imports  into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States  very 
largely  come  through  wholesale  houses  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  and 
other  eastern  points,  but  I  am  unable  to  furnish  statistics  covering  the 
direct  trade,  as  the  returns  are  only  obtainable  from  the  commissioner 
of  customs  at  Ottawa.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  merchandise 
shipped  into  the  district  is  from  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
exports  declared  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  was  $2,401,188,  $4,168,597,  and  $3,076,461,  respectively. 


VICTORIA. 

By  Consul  Abraham  E.  Smith. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  closed  the  year  1907  with  a 
surplus  in  its  treasury,  the  largest  known  in  its  history.  The  net 
income  for  the  year  was  $4,396,082,  and  the  net  expenditure 
$3,194,999,  leaving"^a  surplus  of  $1,201,038.  This  is  chiefly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  revenue  exceeded  the  estimates  by  over 
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$1,600,000,  derived  from  land  sales  and  timber  licenses  and  royalties, 
owing  to  an  even  greater  development  in  the  lumber  industry  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  excess  of  these  two  items  alone 
amounted  to  over  $1,265,000.  Following  the  example  of  the  Do- 
minion, the  provincial  government  will  next  year  change  its  fiscal 
year  to  April.  The  estimates,  therefore,  are  only  for  nine  months, 
and  place  the  revenue  at  $3,143,276,  and  expenditures  at  $3,026,311. 
For  the  last  six  months  of  1907,  the  receipts  for  timber  royalties  and 
licenses  amounted  to  $926,908,  or  double  those  of  the  preceding  six 
months,  while  the  mines  during  the  same  time  yielded  $250,000. 
These  are  the  two  chief  sources  of  revenue. 

The  total  salmon  pack  of  the  province  for  the  calendar  year  1907 
was  547,459  cases,  valued  at  $2,974,480,  against  629,460  cases,  valued 
at  $5,096,927,  in  1906,  and  1,167,460  cases,  worth  $8,330,713,  in  1905. 
The  latest  returns  as  to  the  catch  of  halibut  in  British  Columbian 
waters  are  for  1906,  11,416,700  pounds,  valued  at  $570,000.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  American  companies,  under  license  from  the 
Dominion  government,  caught  during  the  same  time  in  the  ocean 
adjacent  to  British  Columbia,  39,334,329  pounds  of  halibut,  valued 
at  $2,000,000. 

The  catch  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  during  the  season  of  1907 
was  the  smallest  on  record,  the  number  being  5,397  seals  and  38  sea 
otter.    Only  15  schooners  were  engaged  in  sealing. 

A  new  steamer  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  in  British  Co- 
lumbian waters  is  now  in  process  of  construction  by  the  Dominion 
government.  The  new  cruiser,  which  is  expected  to  carry  several 
gims  and  a  force  of  65  militiamen,  is  to  be  ready  next  season.  It  will 
be  similar  to  the  fishery  protection  cruisers  now  operating  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  are 
becoming  more  important  each  year,  especially  since  the  establish- 
ment of  three  whaling  stations  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Van- 
couver Island. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES — ^LUMBER  AND  MINERAL  OUTPUT. 

During  1907  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Brit- 
ish Columbia  37,332,669  pounds  of  provisions  and  2,721,484  dozen 
eggs,  of  which  the  first  cost  in  the  United  States  was  $3,485,062,  and 
the  Canadian  duty  was  $230,452.  This  includes  such  items  as  $800,000 
for  bacon,  ham,  and  lard;  $115,000  for  poultry;  $200,000  for  beef 
and  mutton;  $335,000  for  oats;  $75,000  for  apples;  $248,000  for 
canned  fruits;  $148,000  for  hay,  and  many  other  things  which  are 
used  for  daily  food. 

The  lumber  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  and  as  a  general  thing  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  province.  It  is  growing  with  great  rapidity. 
The  output  of  lumber  m  British  Columbia  for  the  year  1905  was 
officially  placed  in  round  numbers  at  510,000,000  feet.  In  1906  it  was 
650,000^,000  feet,  and  in  1907  it  reached  750,000,000  feet.  Until  within 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year  the  demand  was  fully  equal  to  the 
supply,  but  since  then  orders  have  fallen  off  and  all  the  150  mills  in 
the  province  have  a  large  surplus  on  hand.  So  great  has  been  the  re- 
duction in  orders  that  many  of  the  mills  have  suspended  operations 
till  spring,  when  it  is  expected  the  business  will  have  revived.  The 
foreign  shipments  of  lumber  during  1907,  all  from  Fastings  on  the 
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mainland,  and  from  the  two  large  mills  on  Vancouver  Island,  one  at 
Chemainus  and  the  other  at  Mosquito  Harbor,  each  owned  by  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  amounted  to  58,809,124  cargo  feet,  valued  at  $1,073,038. 
The  total  mineral  production  of  British  Columbia  for  1907,  ac- 
cording to  an  approximate  estimate  provided  by  the  provincial 
mineralogist,  shows  an  increase  of  over  $750,000  over  that  of  1906. 
Of  the  38,000,000  pounds  of  copper  produced,  over  28,000,000  pounds 
came  from  the  Boundary  mines,  about  4,000,000  from  the  coast,  and 
5,000,000  from  Rossland.  The  total  production  of  the  metalliferous 
mines  for  1907  was  valued  at  $17,878,883,  as  compared  with  $19,- 
432,502  in  1906.  The  total  production  of  coal  and  coke  is  placed  at 
$7,860,100,  as  compared  with  $5,548,044  in  1906.  From  all  sources 
the  mineral  production  for  1907  is  given  as  $25,738,983,  as  compared 
with  $24,980,546  in  1906.  The  average  price  for  metals  generally  for 
1907  was  about  the  same  as  in  1906. 

PROSPERITY    OF    THE    CITY   OF   VICTORIA — WIRELESS    TELEGRAPH. 

The  calendar  year  1907,  taking  it  altogether,  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  known  in  the  era  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Island.  But 
for  the  financial  stringency  of  the  last  four  months  of  the  year, 
growth  and  prosperity  would  have  continued.  As  it  was,  business 
continued  to  flourish  and  buildings  to  go  up  with  a  rapidity  unknown 
save  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
buildings  erected  in  Victoria  during  1907,  together  with  amount 
spent  upon  improvements,  was  $1,552,945,  being  three  times  that 
expended  in  1906  and  $273,325  in  excess  of  the  previous  heaviest 
year,  1891,  when  the  aggregate  was  $1,279,620.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  fine  half-million-dollar  hotel  built  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  several  other  buildings  which  add 
much  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  city;  tliere  were  no 
factories  erected  and  no  large  manufactures  established,  consequently 
the  export  business  of  the  port  has  not  increased.  The  growth  of 
Victoria  has  resulted  from  the  accession  to  its  population  of  a  large 
number  of  well-to-do  residents  of  eastern  Canada,  who  have  chosen 
the  Pacific  coast  in  preference  to  the  rigid  climate  of  Manitoba  and 
Ontario.  It  is  evident  Victoria  is  increasing  in  population  chiefly 
as  a  residential  city.  During  the  year  the  assessed  vahie  of  lands  and 
improvements  increased  over  $3,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $21,945,080. 

During  1907  the  cars  of  the  Victoria  street  railway  company  car- 
ried an  average  of  over  500  passengers  a  day  more  than  in  1906,  the 
figures  being  as  follows :  Passengers  carried  in  1905,  3,092,538 ;  lOOG, 
3,425,000,  and  1907,  3,780,801.  Victoria's  total  bank  clearings  for 
the  year  1907  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  aggre- 
gate for  the  twelve  months  was  $0,714,973  over  the  figures  of  1906, 
when  the  clearings  totaled  $45,G15,G15. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  ensuing  year  to  largely  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  ocean  wharves  at  Victoria,  extending  the  warehouses 
and  deepening  the  harbor.  A  large  immigration  detention  building 
at  this  point  is  also  to  l^e  erected  by  the  Dominion  government. 

The  government  telegraph  line  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  has  been  taken  over  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  heretofore  managed  the  business  of  the  line 
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in  connection  with  the  company's  business,  and  from  now  on  will  be 
conducted  by  the  public-works  department  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. 

A  wireless  telegraph  station  is  shortly  to  be  established  in  Victoria 
for  commercial  use  as  part  of  a  chain  to  be  established  by  a  telegraph 
company  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  Victoria  a  powerful  station  which 
will  be  able  to  communicate  either  with  Sitka  or  San  Diego  will  be 
installed. 

INDUSTRIES    OF   THE   ISLAND    AND  THEIR   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  three  shipping  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  are 
Union  Bay,  or  Comox,  Nanaimo,  and  Ladysmith.  During  the  last 
four  months  the  oversupply  of  coal  at  San  Francisco  has  greatly 
reduced  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  these  ports.  Perhaps  the 
cessation  in  demand  for  coal  has  been  felt  more  at  Nanaimo  than  any 
other  place,  as  500  men  have  been  laid  oflF  there.  But  still  there  have 
been,  as  usual,  large  numbers  of  steamers  calling  at  all  these  ports  for 
cargo  and  bunker  coal,  while  large  barges  make  daily  trips  to  Van- 
couver with  heavy  loads  for  use  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
and  in  various  local  industries.  Aside  from  the  coal  industry,  there 
is  a  large  herring  fishery  at  Nanaimo,  where  the  catch  last  year  ex- 
ceeded 8,000  tons.  A  station  of  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company  is 
also  located  near  Nanaimo  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  as 
are  the  two  other  whaling  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  according  to  President 
Shaughnessy,  who  has  authorized  the  statement,  will  in  the  next  ten 
years  clear  off  150,000  acres  of  land  on  this  island.  The  average  cost 
will  be  $100  per  acre,  which  indicates  the  expenditure  of  $15,oSo,000. 
The  Dominion  government  has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  building 
of  a  new  hydrographic  steamer  for  the  island,  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress of  construction  at  Esquimalt.  The  appropriation  for  improve- 
ments on  the  island  this  year  by  the  provincial  government  is  larger 
than  ever  before,  indicative  of  the  general  advance  anticipated. 

A  new  biological,  or  fisheries,  station  is  to  be  instituted  on  the 
island  during  1909,  under  authority  of  the  Dominion  government. 
It  is  hoped  to  make  the  station  the  headquarters  for  the  scientific 
study  and  development  of  fish. 

RAILWAY   IMPROVEMENTS    AND   SHIPPING IMMIGRATION. 

During  the  year  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  owned  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  made  decided  improvements  along 
the  line.  In  addition,  an  extension  of  the  road  50  miles  north  and 
west  by  way  of  Nanoose  Bay  to  Alberni  has  been  surveyed  and  the 
work  of  clearing  begun.  The  terminal  grounds  at  Victoria  have 
proved  too  contracted,  and  two  additional  blocks  have  been  pur- 
chased to  extend  them.  It  is  expected  the  extension  to  Alberni  will 
be  in  actual  operation  during  1909. 

The  charges  for  pilotage  at  Victoria  and  Esquimalt  for  vessels  en- 
tering into  or  clearing  from  either  port  are  as  follows:  Under  sail, 
$3  per  foot ;  under  steam  or  in  tow,  $2  per  foot ;  steamers,  $1.50  per 
foot.  Pilotage  is  compulsory.  AVhen  a  vessel  simply  enters  for 
refuge  it  is  exempt  from  pilotage,  excepting  in  cases  where  a  pilot  is 
actually  engaged.  On  all  regular  line  ocean  stxjamships  the  rate  is 
$1  per  foot  in  and  $1  per  foot  out 
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The  sea-going  vessels  entered  at  Victoria  during  the  nine  months 
ending  March  31,  1907,  when  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  from  June 
30,  numbered  2,564,  of  which  1,674  were  coastwise.  On  the  vessels 
there  were  employed  87,405  men. 

The  records  of  the  local  emigration  officials  regarding  the  arrivals 
of  passengers  show  that  from  April  1  to  the  end  of  October,  1907, 
56,379  passengers  debarked  at  Victoria  from  steamships  arriving  from 
foreign  ports,  out  of  a  total  number  of  92,666  carried  on  these  vessels. 
Many  of  these  were  tourists  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
figures  given  are  not  those  of  immigrants  exclusively.  During  the 
entire  year  the  arrivals  in  Victoria  by  steamer  reached  over  100,000. 

During  the  year  1907,  450  Chinese  who  paid  the  head  tax  of  $500 
each  entered  at  Victoria,  as  compared  with  less  than  thirty  during 
the  previous  year.  There  were  870  Chinese  who  returned  to  their 
native  country  during  the  year.  In  September  each  year  there  be- 
gins an  exodus  of  Chinese  who  go  home  for  the  annual  New  Year 
holidays,  the  majority  coming  back  during  June.  The  number  of 
Chinese  who  left  this  city  during  the  year  totaled  1,498.  The  number 
whose  return  certificates  were  permitted  to  lapse,  making  them  in- 
eligible for  admittance  on  their  return  otherwise  than  by  paying  the 
head  tax,  totaled  159. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Nearly  all  the  steamers  in  the  British  Columbia  coast  service,  mak- 
ing Victoria  their  home  port,  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  During  the  year  two  fine  steamers  were  added 
to  this  service,  the  Princess  Royal  tor  passengers  on  the  Seattle  run, 
and  the  Princess  Eva  for  freight  along  the  coast.  The  former  was 
built  in  Victoria  at  a  cost  of  $300,000;  the  latter  cost  about  $150,000 
and  came  from  Liverpool.  It  is  officially  stated  that  a  new  flyer  for 
the  triangular  service  between  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Seattle  is 
now  building  on  the  Clyde,  which  will  cost  $675,000,  with  a  speed 
of  22  knots,  and  will  be  the  finest  ship  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  to 
be  on  the  run  in  1909,  when  the  Alaska- Yukon  Pacific  Exposition  is 
to  be  held  in  Seattle.  Another  steamer  was  also  bought  at  Liverpool 
and  added  to  the  coast  service. 

During  the  year  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  operating 
American  vessels,  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  calling 
at  Victoria,  added  two  large  steamers  of  2,400  net  tons  each,  the 
Governor  and  the  President^  to  their  fleet,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000  each, 
both  vessels  being  equipped  with  wireless  telegraph  apparatus. 

New  services  have  also  been  added  in  lines  making  this  port.  The 
Canadian-Mexican  line,  under  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can governments,  has  established,  so  far,  a  monthly  service  between 
Victoria  and  Mexican  ports  with  the  steamers  Lonsdale  and  Georgia. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Mexican  Pacific  Company,  in  arrangement  with 
the  Jebsen  Line,  are  to  establish  another  line  to  Mexican  ports,  which 
will  sail  from  Seattle  but  include  Victoria  in  its  ports  of  call.  The 
Canadian-New  Zealand  service  was  improved  during  the  season  by 
the  addition  of  larger  steamers. 

In  the  Oriental  trade  the  Japanese  have  maintained  semimonthly 
service  between  Hongkong  and  Seattle,  touching  at  Victoria  en  route 
each  way.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  O^mpany  disposed  of 
two  steamers  in  the  eastern  trade  between  British  Columbia  and 
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Hongkong,  but  have  steadily  maintained  the  three  Empreaaes  on  the 
route,  carrying  the  British  mail.  The  British  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
which  has  maintained  its  monthly  service  from  Liverpool  via  the 
Orient,  several  months  ago  included  Manila  in  its  ports  of  call. 
This  line  has  been  carrying  increased  amounts  of  general  freight, 
mostly  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  this  port  and  Vancouver. 

ACTIVITY   IN    SHIPYARDS. 

Work  in  the  local  shipyards  has  been  more  active  than  in  any 
previous  j^ear  of  their  history.  Four  steamers  have  been  constructed 
and  several  large  ferry  barges  built.  Two  additional  steamers  are 
now  on  the  dock  to  take  place  of  those  wrecked  in  Skeena  River 
during  the  year.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  aids 
to  navigation,  including  a  new  light -house  and  the  establishment  of 
wireless  telegraph  stations.  A  powerful  lifeboat,  built  in  New  Jersey, 
is  now  established  at  Banfield  Creek,  on  Barkley  Sound,  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  making  the  first  Canadian  life-saving  station 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  corporation  known  as  the  British  Coast  Steamship  Company 
was  organized  in  this  city  last  year,  as  subsidiary  to  an  American 
company,  and  it  owns  and  operates  two  freight  steamers  plying 
between  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Mexican  ports- 
Return  freight  from  Mexico  during  operation  on  the  Mexican  route 
has  consisted  of  cargoes  of  half -ground  salt,  smelting  ores,  hides, 
mahogany,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Ultimately  this  com- 
pany proposes  to  establish  a  permanent  steamship  freight  line  be- 
tween Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  ports  to  Central  America. 
Transportation  from  Victoria  to  and  from  adjoining  ports  on  Puget 
Sound  and  coast  of  British  Columbia  has  been  maintained  through- 
out the  year  without  material  change  from  the  previous  season. 

EXPORTS  TO  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Acid,  sulphuric , 

Cement 

Clams 

Coal 

Copper 

Ciinos 

Fish 

Fertilizer 

Furs 

Hides 

Household  eflfects 

Llouors 

Opium 

Wood,  and  manufactures: 

Logs 

Lumber 

Shingles 

All  other  articles 


1905. 


$2,891 


.258,030 

327.073 

1,872 

8,953 

1,085 

82,275 

89,496 

11,528 

30,832 


52,950 

580 

10,679 

34,761 


Total 1,913,005 

Gold  and  silver:  | 

Gold  bullion 225. 909 

Silver I  49.213 

Returned  American  goods 137, 978 

Grand  total I  2,326,105 


1906. 


«2,872 

14,997 

2,299 

1,542,946 

720,277 

1,108 

56,653 

23,740 

45.303 

127,200 

27,247 

75,697 

82,415 

49,284 
58,567 
10,975 
39,122 


2,830,202 

269,237 
71,685 
20,976 

8,191,950 


1907, 


t607 


18,879 

1,416,174 

1,067,217 

6,029 

85,588 

71,898 

77,764 

88,519 

18,883 

45,844 

5.149 

28,978 
81,467 
109,407 
28,997 


8,100,286 

802,681 
82.262 
40,621 

8,525,780 
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MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG. 

By  CJoNSUL  John  E.  Jones. 

The  Winnipeg  consular  district  is  comprised  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  the  eastern  half  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
that  part  of  Ontario  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  western  half 
of  Lake  Superior,  covering  possibly  an  area  of  270,000  square  miles. 

Winnipeg  is  the  center  of  the  district,  all  the  railroads  converging 
here.  At  present  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
railways  traverse  the  district  from  east  to  west  with  branches  to  the 
north  and  south.  Within  a  short  space  of  time  a  third  railway  will 
be  in  operation  throughout  this  district,  namely,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Soo  Line,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
run  their  trains  into  Winnipeg  over  the  lines  of  the  first-mentioned  two 
roads.  Winnipeg  is  moreover  the  gateway  between  the  western  part 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Canada.  Communication  is  shut  oflF  on  the 
north  by  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  and  on  the  south  by  the 
international  boundary.  Traffic  must,  by  virtue  of  the  geographical 
position  of  the  city,  pass  through  Winnipeg. 

The  principal  industries,  particularly  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan, are  agriculture,  stock  raising,  fishing,  and  the  exportation  of 
furs;  and  mining  and  lumbering  are  important  industries  in  the 
western  part  of  Ontario. 

TRADE  WITH   TIIE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  exports,  exclusive  of  gold  bullion  and  returned  goods, 
declared  ^t  Winnipeg  to  the  United  States  in  1907  was  $2,834,827, 
against  $2,880,434  in  190G  and  $4,036,996  in  1905.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  total  items  during  the  three  years: 


Articles. 


Animalx: 

Cattle  ... 

Uoraes 

Automobiles. 
Booka  


1905. 


Bones 

Breadstuffs:  I 

Bran i 

Flour ' 

Wheat I    1 

Wheat  screenings ' 

Goal,  bituminous i 

Contractors'  outfits 

FerUlizer 

Fish 


Furs,  raw , 

Hides,  raw 

Household  efTects , 

Iron  and  steel  manufacturer: 

Machinery 

Tools 

Junk 

Lumber 

Pulp  wood 

Roots,  seneca 

Sausage  casings 

All  otner  articles 


940,176 

24,600 

2,108 

250 

1,676 

19,557 

18,591 

435,976 

12,083 

44,291 

12,600 

8,180 

745,396 

805,674 

429,752 

68,470 

163 
200 
83,548 
41,974 
68,500 
141,237 
614 
86,480 


Total 4,036,996 

Bullion:  Gold 54,549 

Returned  American  goods 671,166 


Grand  total 4,762,7U 


1906. 


$14,003 
62,632 

n,ooo 

1,680 
2,098 

4,126 

3,754 

30,425 

19,765 

49,498 

11,284 

5,524 

577,302 

713,774 

752,196 

»4,450 

6,747 


64,850 
189,745 
69,975 
97,767 
1,222 
96,617 


2,880,434 

50,799 

821,331 


8,762,564 


1907. 


$85,806 
45.062 
8,000 
2,380 
5,341 

3,022 

5,433 

213,570 

37, 101 

88,204 

1,380 

2, 169 

517,896 

637,700 

676,723 

127,273 

8,059 
8,115 
63,162 
89,212 
89,600 
88,717 
660 
85,852 


2,834,827 
49,148 
448,668 
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In  examining  the  returns  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  several  items  attract  attention.  In  1905 
the  value  of  the  cattle  exported  aggregated  $40,176.  The  next  year 
the  value  of  this  export  fell  to  $14,S)3,  while  the  year  1907  showed  a 
large  increase  over  previous  years,  reaching  a  total  valued  output 
of  $85,806.  One  not  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  operated  to 
increase  the  exportation  of  cattle  would  conclude  from  the  figures 
that  western  Canada  had  begun  in  earnest  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  cause  of  the  increased  exports 
during  1907  was  due  to  the  shortage  of  feed.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  late  spring,  which  kept  back  the  grass.  The  farmer,  rather  than 
continue  mdefinitely  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sold  everything  he  could 
spare. 

Bran  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $19,557  in  1905,  but  decreased  to 
$4,126- in  1906  and  to  $3,022  in  1907.  The  reason  for  this  decrease  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  j'ear  1905  was  not  a  good  wheat  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  of  bran  tempted  the  Canadian 
farmers  to  export.  Hoi-se  feed  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  $9,185 
in  1905  and  the  next  year  reached  $15,309.  None  was  exported  in 
1907  because  of  the  crop  shortage. 

The  exportation  of  fresh  fish  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  this  consular  district.  The  fresh-water  lakes  abound  with 
fish  of  all  kinds.  In  1905,  when  the  industry  was  put  upon  a  business 
basis,  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  $745,396  were  exported.  In  1906  the 
exports  fell  to  $577,302,  due  to  a  poor  season,  and  in  1907  went  still 
lower,  aggregating  in  value  $517,896.  It  is  expected  the  exports  will 
be  largely  augmented  as  soon  as  the  St.  Andrew  Locks  are  completed. 
This  will  bring  Lake  Winnipeg  into  direct  communication  with  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  and  facilitate  the  shipment  of  fish.  All  the  fish 
exported  go  to  the  L^nited  States. 

DECREASED  SALES  OF  FURS  AND  HIDES FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

A  depletion  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  explains  the  decrease  in  the 
exportation  of  furs.  Thus  in  1905  a  total  valued  export  of  $805,674 
was  recorded,  against  $713,774  in  1906  and  $637,700  in  1907.  With 
the  government's  purpose  to  set  aside  great  game  preserves  and  the 
further  protection  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  it  is  believed  the  expor- 
tation of  furs  will  be  further  decreased  year  after  year. 

Raw  hides  rank  second  in  importance  in  the  list  of  exports  from 
this  district.  Tlxey  usually  find  a  market  in  Chicago.  In  1905  the 
value  of  the  experts  of  this  item  was  $429,752 ;  in  1906  this  sum  was 
increased  to  $752,196,  while  the  total  exports  in  1907  were  $676,723. 
The  year  1907  proved  an  exceptionally  bad  one  for  the  hide  dealers. 
The  stringency  of  the  money  market  in  the  United  States  practically 
closed  the  market  for  hides,  and  prices  tumbled  in  some  grades  to 
just  half  what  they  were  in  1906. 

Flour  to  the  value  of  $18,591  was  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  1905.  In  1906  the  value  of  this  export  had  fallen  to  $3,754, 
and  in  1907  it  totaled  $5,433.  The  comparative  large  figure  of  1905 
was  the  result  of  a  poor  wheat  crop  in  the  .United  States  that  year. 

In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  wheat  exported  to  the  United  States 
was  $1,435,976;  in  1906  it  was  only  $30,425  and  in  1907  it  increased 
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to  $213,570.    The  large  export  of  1905  was  the  result  of  a  crop  short- 
age in  the  United  States. 

JUNK,  LUMBER,   AND   ROOTS — VALUE   OF   IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  exportation  of  junk.  In 
1905  it  reached  $33,548;  in  1906,  $64,850,  and  in  1907,  $63,162.  This 
might  have  been  increased  in  1907  had  not  the  Manitoba  Iron  Works 
started  to  roll  iron.  It  immediately  made  a  local  market  for  scrap 
iron  and  utilizes  all  that  is  produced. 

The  exportation  of  lumber  was  confined  largely  to  the  Rainey 
River  district,  in  Ontario.  In  1905  the  export  of  lumber  to  the 
United  States  was  $41,974;  in  1906  it  was  $189,745,  and  in  1907  it 
fell  off  to  $89,212.  This  loss  is  explained  in  the  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply plus  the  increased  demand  in  Manitoba.  The  exportation  of 
pulp  wood  was  confined  to  the  Ontario  portion  of  this  district,  and  in- 
creased from  $68,500  in  1905  to  $69,975  in  1906  and  $89,600  in  1907. 

Seneca  root,  which  forms  the  basis  for  many  medical  compounds, 
grows  wild  on  the  prairie.  The  prices  for  this  article  have  gradually 
declined.  In  1905  a  total  valued  export  of  $141,237  was  recordea. 
During  that  year  the  dealers  paid  from  69  cents  to  75  cents  per  pound 
for  the  root.  In  1906  the  price  declined  to  57  cents  per  pound,  and 
only  $97,767  worth  was  exported.  The  money  stringency  of  1907 
forced  the  price  still  lower,  and  dealers  paid  but  37  cents  to  45  cents 
per  pound  for  the  $88,717  worth  that  was  exported.  This  root  is 
gathered  by  the  Indian  squaws,  who  will  not  work  when  the  price 
IS  low. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  district  in  1907  was 
$36,363,782,  but  no  fibres  are  obtainable  to  show  the  articles  by 
class  and  country.  It  is  safe  to  state,  however,  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 

DEMAND   FOR  FARM   MACHINERY — AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

In  this  rich  northwest  country  thousands  of  immigrants  are  settling 
each  year.  They  are  taking  up  the  great  sections  of  unoccupied 
land  and  improvmg  them.  The  requirements  of  these  people  in  every 
line  of  manufacture  are  large  and  constantly  growing.  The  advent 
of  the  American  farmer,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  American-made 
implements,  is  a  potent  factor  in  advertising  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States.  To  meet  the  demand  promptly  a  number  of  American 
manufacturers  of  farming  implements  have  established  branch 
houses  in  Winnipeg,  and  from  here  commercial  travelers  are  sent 
throughout  the  country  soliciting  business.  These  houses  flourish. 
Each  year,  however,  the  competition  becomes  keener  with  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  who  are  producing  better  implements  annually. 
These  manufacturers,  however,  are  all  located  in  eastern  Canada, 
and  the  freight  charges  operate  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  their  products. 

Practically  all  the  meat  consumed  in  Winnipeg — that  is,  fresh 
meat — is  produced  in  Canada.  Most  of  the  mutton  comes  from 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  coupled  with 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  product,  keeps  American  mutton 
out  of  the  market. 
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There  is  always  an  active  demand  for  poultry,  the  eastern  prov- 
inces supplying  the  greater  bulk.  The  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
is  almost  prohibitive  as  far  as  the  American  poultry  is  concemea. 
Last  year  it  is  estimated  that  upward  of  200  tons  of  poultry  was 
brought  into  Winnipeg.  The  west  is  not  fully  supplying  the  home 
market  and  each  year  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  produce  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  eastern  Canada. 

Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  market  gardening  or  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  farmers,  tempted  by  the  large  returns  from  wheat  and  the 
coarser  grains,  give  little  heed  to  other  crops.  The  province  of  Man- 
itoba is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  bring  beiore  the  farmers  the  value 
of  mixed  farming. 

The  province  of  Manitoba  has  a  well-equipped  agricultural  coUe^ 
at  Winnipeg.  It  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  gratifying  to  its  projectors.  The  college  has  a  farm 
of  117  acres  upon  which  practical  tests  are  carried  on  in  all  sorts  of 
mixed  farming.  Excellent  returns  were  recorded  last  year,  even  on 
virgin  soil,  and  in  spite  of  the  unseasonable  weather.  Ten  acres  in 
registered  oats  yielded  830  bushels,  and  640  bushels  of  potatoes  were 

frown  on  1  acre.  Animal  breeding  receives  due  attention,  and  aside 
rom  the  horses,  cows,  and  hogs  necessary  to  every  well-regulated 
farm  a  number  of  various  breeds  of  sheep  and  poultry  are  now  owned 
by  the  farm. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

CAMPBEIjIjTOI^. 

By  C!0NSUL  Theodosius  Botkin. 

The  year  1907  was  a  most  unfavorable  one  for  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  district,  owing  to  the  continuous  wet  weather  and 
excessive  rains  during  the  season  for  maturing  and  harvesting.  The 
principal  crops  to  which  the  farmers  look  for  their  income  are  hay, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  In  former  years  they  have  had  much  of  these  to 
ship  from  the  district  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  cities,  but  from 
the  crops  of  1907  they  were  able  to  save  only  enough  to  supply  the 
local  demands.  This  condition  amon^  the  agricultural  communities 
has  reflected  naturally  upon  the  business  of  the  merchants,  whose 
trade,  though  fairly  good,  has  not  been  commensurate  with  their 
expectations  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  shingle,  lath,  and  lumber  mills  and  their  logging  operations  in 
the  forests  and  alonff  the  streams  furnish  the  principal  demand  and 
steady  employment  for  labor. 

The  people  in  this  district  still  consume  considerable  quantities  of 
American  products,  although  many  lines  of  merchandise  of  purely 
Canadi:an  origin  or  manufacture  are  crowding  out  the  same  lines  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
the  matter  of  cloths,  blankets,  carpets,  rugs,  knit  goods,  many  classes 
of  cotton  fabrics,  ready-made  clothing,  harness,  boots  and  shoes,  con- 
fectionery, toys,  stoves  and  tinware,  ranges,  furnaces,  or  heaters  for 
halls,  churches,  etc.,  and  furniture  of  all  Kinds.  The  same  is  rapidly 
becoming  true  in  relation  to  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments; 
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also  ci^rs,  smoking  tobacco,  and  smokers'  supplies.  "  Patronize  Can- 
adian industries  "  is  a  deeply  rooted  and  rapialy  spreading  sentiment 
amon^  all  classes.  It  is  never  used  in  opposition  to  other  people,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  Canadians  on  their  way  to  material 
ana  commercial  independence. 

I  note  in  various  stores  and  shops  liberal  supplies  of  certain  cla^s 
of  American  goods  such  as  glassware,  queensware,  grocery  supplies, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  rubber  goods,  and  the  finer  grades  of  cotton 
fabrics,  boots,  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  silverware,  clocks,  watches,  and 
some  sporting  goods ;  and  canned  goods,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  and 
plums,  com,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  evaporated  or  condensed 
creams  and  milk. 

AMERICANS   INVEST  IN   TIMBER — ^EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1907  there  have  been  extensive  investments  in  lum- 
bering plants  in  the  district,  and  there  are  reported  transactions  of 
recent  date  to  show  that  Americans  are  still  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  great  forest  resources  of  northern  New 
Brunswick.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  the  conservation  of 
this  great  forest  by  enforcing  saner  and  more  scientific  methods  of 
cutting  is  rapidly  becoming  imperative.  The  recent  agitation  in  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  American  forests,  etc., 
has  awakened  all  Canadians  to  the  truth  that  they  must  begin  now  to 
preserve  for  future  generations  some  of  the  benefits  of  their  great 
forests.  Drastic  regulations  may  be  expected  in  the  matter  of  meas- 
urements and  stumpage  as  the  outcome  of  present  discussion  and 
agitation. 

The  exports  from  the  Campbellton  district  to  the  United  States 
during  the  three  mentioned  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pigh     

r4,343 
23,329 

•107.479 

24,299 

9,413 

684 

150,717 
106,668 
812,846 
97,976 
5.521 

9115,264 

GrindttoDefl 

26.166 

Hides               

2.901 

Poultry 

708 

72,007 

62,117 

222,069 

6.066 

25,614 

842 

Wood,  manufactures  of  : 

Boards 

78,007 

Laths 

95,000 

ShiDffles 

896,496 

^eBzT^v^v^v^^...:..:. : 

88,762 

All  other  articles 

6,338 

Total 

476,252 

814,103 

759,275 

MONCTOI^. 

By  Vice-consul  Chipman  A.  Steeves. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  this  district  from  the  United  States 
are:  Agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  com,  raw 
cotton,  fishing  nets  and  twine,  fresh  fruity  hats  and  caps,  kerosene, 
machinery,  rubbers,  and  toys.  The  principal  industries  carried  on 
in  this  district  are  agriculture,  dairying,  manufacture  of  barrels, 
clothing,  wire  fencing,  carriages  and  wagons,  lumbering,  quarrying, 
etc.  Agriculture  products  were  considerably  below  the  average  owing 
to  the  unusually  cold  and  wet  weather  at  seed  time. 
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The  declared  exports  from  Moncton  to  the  United  States  during 
the  three  mentioned  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

190G. 

I0D6, 

1W7. 

Animals' sheet) anil  lam bn                       .  ^    ^  ^-.  ^..>... ........... 

tfi,7S6 

8S,S02 

4,702 

30.a»2 

ti2,a<o 

4,41^ 
30,  IM 

i],S74 

7,800 

172.413 

ao.ios 

61,4&5 
4,280 
7,444 

17,759 

dhini     .  .  .  »  m.  .  r  .d  .  TT,  .  -  .  -  1   -  .  .1.x  ...iri.x-n.Tr«,^.r       w      ^      r-             t  tt      ,  ^      ,r  r  r          r 

23,l§a 

^nt^mtkU*  effcctn *.^ *.,,«,- *,..«...>....*.....* ,,^»... 

5.021 

Flail   »,.-,, ..^ .-.- >...._,...-,_ «^..»*,^^* 

81.204 

QrtnditofiM , .._ * *.»««^,r».*.^*^.i..^,.«..*.« --- 

i:i.  Ill 

Bld«i./... ,.,,.,- ,- 

£.045 

ljob*tPT?i,  CAtincd..** i,.. *<****.., <....-. ^.., »,,«„, ...,....,,..... 

7,709 

186.  m 

4fi,227 
32,735 
1,2&1 
3,677 

127.977 

Mifl^rtkltt.                ..»». - ^ --, . ..^ni* ^*...M*t,^**, 

161,424 

WixHi.  miiUurActure*  of: 

62.312 

Lath*,,....*. ..,,..- .- ,-,,- ..- - 

M.047 

Sdtntltnff .„..*,  — ......»......>..>......,-'.- 

13.  MO 

Alt  other  iiticleft.... .__. ._,..,, .._ v^.*. 

4,997 

Total , ,_., , 

403;  61S 
4.9M 

446, 26S 

bm,wi 

Retftmct.1  AmerJ^m  gooil^ ,.,,,,,..-..-, , ^^^ 

523 

Gmnd  r^ital ,, „ 

«I7,572 

454,  f^ 

M1.12& 

The  exports,  exclusive  of  American  goods  returned,  from  the  New- 
castle agency  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and 
190r  amounted  to  $589,748,  $702,899,  and  $989,736,  respectively.  The 

Srincipal  articles  exported  in  1907  were:  Pulp,  valued  at  $333,999; 
sh,  $208,835;  pulp  wood,  $182,742;  laths,  $65,046;  canned  lobsters. 
$90,459;  shingles,  $25,592;  blueberries,  $20,831;  canned  clams, 
$14,845;  and  boards,  $13,289. 

The  shipments  of  boards  and  plaster  from  Hillsboro  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  were  valued  at  $150,843,  of  which  $140,781  repre- 
sented plaster.  The  value  of  the  boards  and  deals  shipped  from  this 
point  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  was  $244,865.  The  shipments 
from  Alma  to  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to  $17,365; 
Dorchester,  $7^93;  Harvey,  $12,827;  Shediac,  $2,282;  Point  Wolfe, 
$16,407;  and  Waterside,  $4,046. 


ST.  JOHX, 

By  OoKsuL  Gebhard  Willrich. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  this  district  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  a  consideration  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  province  at  large,  as  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict and  province  are  largely  identical.  The  capital,  St,  John,  and 
the  chief  lumber,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
province  are  in  this  district. 

The  year  1907  was  not  a  banner  year  for  the  farmers  of  New 
Brunswick,  The  weather  interfered  with  the  growth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  with  the  harvesting  of  crops.  Much  hay  and  grain  was  lost 
and  the  potato  crop  was  partially  damaged  in  all  sections,  and  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  the  low  and  wet  lands.  The  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was  very  higli,  whicli  in  a  measure  made  good  tlie  losses  caused 
by  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops. 

Greater  attention  is  being  }:>aid  from  ycAr  to  year  to  stock  raising 
and  fruit  growing,  Tlie  provincial  government  aided  the  former 
by  the  importation  and  distribution  of  some  blooded  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  latter  by  the  establishment  of  additional  illustration  orchards 
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in  different  sections  of  the  province.  The  government  has  realized 
that  without  the  most  energetic  help  and  guidance  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  decided  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 
It  has  realized  also  that  with  such  aid  and  incentive  farming,  stock 
raising,  and  fruit  growing,  especially  the  latter,  should  become  a 
very  profitable  business,  as  the  valleys  of  the  St.  John,  Kennebecasis, 
and  other  rivers  ought  to  be  well  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  fruit 
culture. 

DEMAND  FOR  SPRUCE  DEALS  AND  SHINGLES — THE  LIME  INDUSTRY. 

The  lumber  trade  during  the  last  year  was  characterized  bv  a 
marked  depression  during  the  early  spring,  followed  by  a  period  of 

freater  demand,  especially  of  spruce  deals  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  a  long  time  this  demand  held,  and  prices  remained  firm  even  in 
the  face  of  a  large  output.  The  market  for  New  Brunswick  long 
timber  in  the  United  States  also  lacked  briskness  during  the  season, 
affecting  the  total  volume  of  shipments  unfavorably,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  year  1907  was  a  disappointing  one  to  local  lumber  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  long  timber.  The  effect  of  these  conditions 
was  such  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  logging  operations  during  the 
past  winter  season,  1907-8,  materially.  The  reduction  in  the  winter's 
cut  is  estimated  variously  at  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  season  of  1906-7.  As  a  result  it  is  probable  that  the  sawing 
season  of  1908  will  show  a  decided  shortage.  The  trade  in  spruce 
laths,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fairly  good,  and  prices  obtained  were 
up  to  the  average,  being  $2.25  per  thousand  at  St.  John. 

The  year  1907  in  high-grade  shingles  was  one  of  phenomenal 
prices,  ^.25  for  "  extras  "  and  $3.75  for  "  clears  "  being  the  highest 
prices  prevailing  for  months.  As  a  consequence,  shipments  of  this 
article  during  the  year  were  heavy.  The  cedar-shingle  industry  holds 
a  very  important  place  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  throughout  this 
district  and  province,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  these  shingles 
in  the  United  States.  The  principal  distributing  point  for  this  arti- 
cle of  export  is  Boston,  and  the  demand  there  was  for  the  highest 
grade. 

The  lumber  industry  at  St.  John  is  of  great  importance — in  fact, 
the  dominant  one  of  the  city — 12  large  sawmills  being  located  here. 
These  mills  have  their  logs  brought  down  the  river  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries  in  rafts  during  the  early  spring  months.  Most  of  these 
logs  are  spruce,  the  rest  cedar,  hemlock,  birch,  and  some  pine.  The 
annual  lumber  shipments  from  St.  John  aggregate  close  to  300,000,- 
000  feet,  of  which  about  200,000,000  goes  to  trans- Atlantic  ports. 

A  number  of  mills  also  run  limekilns  in  connection  with  their 
lumber  sawing,  using  their  refuse  wood  as  fuel  for  the  kilns,  thereby 
reducing  largely  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the  lime.  This  ex- 
pense is  still  more  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  lime  rock  is  right  at 
the  door  of  these  mills  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  grade.  It  is  only  the  American  import  duty  on  lime  that  pre- 
vents this  industry  from  developing  into  one  of  the  greatest  of  this 
district. 

PULP   INDUSTRY — EXPORT   DUTY  ON    PULP   WOOD   ADVOCATED. 

The  extensive  spruce  areas  of  New  Brunswick,  besides  supplying 
exports  for  the  United  States  and  for  trans- Atlantic  ports,  furnish 
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material  for  two  pulp  mills  situated  in  this  consular  district,  one  near 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River  and  the  other  at  Mispec,  some  10 
miles  up  the  bay  shore.  A  third  is  located  at  St.  George,  until  re- 
cently also  within  this  consular  district  and  now  attached  to  the  St. 
Stephen  consulate.  There  are  two  more  mills  at  Chatham,  on  the 
Miramichi  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  province.  The  facilities 
for  securing  the  necessary  log  supply  at  St.  John  are  exceptionally 
good  and  aggregate  from  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  feet  annually. 

There  are  as  yet  no  paper  mills  in  this  province,  but  that  is  what 
the  people  are  hoping  for.  There  is  a  strong  hope,  in  fact,  to  see 
paper  mills  established  at  no  distant  day,  not  only  m  the  province  but 
m  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  this  desire  caused  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  controversy  here  and  elsewhere  in  Canada  during  the 
past  year.  To  accomplish  this  the  proposition  has  been  generally  ad- 
vocated by  private  individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  public  press,  to 
impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  exportation  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  to  the 
United  States  is  increasing  rapidly,  because  of  the  great  supply  here 
and  the  scarcity  of  this  wood  m  the  United  States.  The  demand  for 
the  export  duty  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
paper  mills  can  not  get  along  without  Canadian  pulp  wood  and  will 
have  to  shut  down  as  soon  as  an  export  duty  maKes  the  exportation 
of  this  wood  prohibitive,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  these  mills 
would  then  be  transplanted  to  Canadian  soil. 

Thus  resolutions  m  favor  of  such  export  duty  were  adopted  dur- 
ing 1907  by  boards  of  trade  of  the  several  maritime  provinces  and  by 
the  maritime  board  of  trade,  a  combination  of  the  several  boards. 
Newspapers  have  filled  columns  with  their  reasons  why  such  a  duty 
should  be  imposed  and  the  great  results  it  would  accomplish. 
Finally  it  has  been  advocated  in  the  Federal  Parliament  itself. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  men  of  prominence  here  who  hold  opin- 
ions on  the  pulp-wood  export  duty  differing  radically  from  those 
prevailing  among  the  masses.  After  a  most  careful  survey  of  the 
situation,  as  it  has  developed  here  during  1907,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  farmers  and  timber  owners  of  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  as 
well  as  the  best  informed  and  most  influential  public  men  of  this 
province,  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  restriction  of 
the  export  of  wood  pulp. 

THE   FISHING   INDUSTRY — ^USE  OF   MOTOR  BOATS. 

The  fishing  industry  of  this  district  and  province  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  a  large  section  of  the  people  depend  upon  it  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Failure  of  fish,  or  even  a  scarcity  of  this  important  article  of 
export,  materially  affects  the  prosperity  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  families.  The  exports  of  fish  from  the  various  seaports, 
and  especially  from  St.  John,  are  very  large  and  show  a  steady  in- 
crease  from  year  to  year,  and  the  exports  especially  to  the  West 
Indies  and  to  South  America  have  increased  considerably  of  late. 

One  of  the  best  products  of  the  New  Brunswick  waters  is  the  sal- 
mon, and  the  demand  for  this  fish,  owing  to  its  delicate  flesh  and  the 
richness  of  its  flavor,  is  so  great  that  it  has  not  been  found  profitable 
to  smoke  or  cure  it,  but  it  is  marketed  at  once,  prices  being  so  high 
that  it  pays  best  to  ship  it  fresh  packed  on  ice.    St  John  is  the  chief 
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center  of  distribution  for  the  salmon  trade  of  the  northern  Atlantic, 
because  the  best  feeding  grounds  of  the  salmon  are  in  the  Bay  oi 
Fundy,  not  a  great  distance  from  St.  John  Harbor,  between  Point 
Lepraux  and  Cape  Spencer.  The  town  of  Lomeville,  about  10 
miles  from  this  city,  is  the  principal  center  of  the  local  salmon  fish- 
eries, and  upward  of  60  salmon  boats  are  daily  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness during  the  season.  The  fish  are  caught  by  means  of  drag  nets, 
which  are  set  at  night.  The  boats  used  by  these  fishermen  are  fa- 
mous for  their  seaworthiness,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  it 
appears,  is  a  similar  craft  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are 
generally  know^n  as  "  salmon  boats,"  and  are  about  25  feet  long  and 
0  feet  beam,  with  narrow  washboards  on  each  side,  two  sprit  sails, 
and  a  centerboard. 
During  last  year  a  number  of  salmon  boats  were  equipped  with 

fasoline  engines,  usually  of  about  6  horsepower,  and  this  initial  intro- 
uction  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  use  of  many  more  during  1908 
and  ensuing  years,  as  the  advantages  from  a  combination  of  sail  and 
motor  power  are  readily  demonstrated  and  appreciated.  I  hope  that 
a  number  of  American-made  engines  will  have  a  trial  this  season,  as 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  this  about. 

The  principal  markets  for  New  Brunswick  salmon  are  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  shipments  made  in  ice  usually  reach  there  in  good 
condition.  The  trade  in  salmon  during  1907  was  exceptionally  good, 
though  the  catch  was  below  the  average.  The  price  to  the  retail  trade 
here  was  about  15  cents  per  pound  throughout  the  season. 

SALMON,  COD,  AND  HAKE — FISH  CULTURE. 

While  the  salmon  is  the  fish  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand, 
the  cod  has  the  greater  commercial  value.  Small  two-masted  schoon- 
ers are  mostly  engaged  in  this  trade,  carrying  usually  from  10  to  15 
men.  Many  of  these  schooners  are  also  equipped  with  gasoline  engines 
as  auxiliaries,  a  feature  that  promises  to  grow  in  favor. 

The  fishing  season  of  1907  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  waters,  washing 
the  shores  of  rfew  Brunswick,  was  remarkable  because  of  the  quantity 
of  hake  taken,  which  equaled  the  total  catch  of  cod  in  value  and  more 
than  equaled  it  in  quantity.  The  catch  of  hake  surpassed  that  of  anv 
previous  season  for  generations,  and  established  a  record.  The  catch 
of  cod  during  1907  was  about  the  average ;  that  of  herring  was  very 
light,  about  one-quarter  of  the  usual  amount,  while  about  the  usual 
quantitv  of  haddock  and  pollock  was  taken. 

The  harbor  fishermen  obtained  very  good  prices  for  their  catches. 
Salmon  were  particularly  firm  in  price,  likewise  hake,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  catches. 

The  amount  of  bounties  distributed  to  the  fishermen  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  $16,247.  Since  1882,  when  the  bounty  system  was  inaugu- 
rated, the  government  has  distributed  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
Dominion  ^,949,701. 

The  marine  and  fisheries  department  of  the  Dominion  maintains 
five  fish  hatcheries  in  this  province,  and  a  receiving  pond  at  St.  John, 
where  the  fish  purchased  from  the  fishermen  are  kept  till  they  are 
readv  for  stripping  in  the  autumn.  Three  of  these  hatcheries  are  de- 
Yotea  to  general  fish  culture,  but  are  largely  stocked  with  salmon  fry. 
The  other  two  are  on  the  north  shore  exclusively  for  the  culture  of 
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lobsters.  Nearly  100,000,000  egp  were  secured,  and  over  70,000,000 
young  lobsters  were  distributea  by  one  of  these  lobster  hatcheries, 
and  122,000,000  lobster  fry  by  the  other  during  the  season.  The  pro- 
vincial government  also  maintains  a  hatchery  for  trout  at  Bartibog, 
Northumberland  County,  by  which  large  numbers  are  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  lakes  and  streams  of  the  province.  The  total 
cost  of  the  five  hatcheries  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  year-  was  about 
$26,000. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  oyster  industry  has  been  waning,  largely 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  have  been  raked. 

The  total  value  of  the  fish  catch  in  the  province  during  the  year 
1900-7  was  $4,905,226,  against  $4,847,091  in  the  previous  year. 

DISCOVERY   OF   IRON   ORE. 

During  the  past  year  two  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  discovered  in 
different  sections  or  the  province,  which  seem  to  be  of  great  value 
and  extent.  Until  recently  New  Brunswick  was  considered  to  have 
no  valuable  mineral  deposits,  but  the  discovery  of  these  large  beds  of 
iron  ore  has  demonstrated  the  contrary.  In  addition  to  these  iron 
deposits  it  has  also  been  ascertained  that  there  are  considerable  coal 
areas  in  the  province,  and  that  these  in  time  should  rival  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  quality  and  extent. 

The  iron  deposits  discovered  in  Gloucester  County,  if  reports  are 
to  be  credited,  show  a  formation  quite  remarkable  and  unique  in  the 
history  of  mining  of  Canada.  This  bed  is  said  to  be  a  veritable 
mountain  of  iron  located  about  15  miles  from  the  town  of  Bathurst 
on  the  Nispisiquit  River  and  within  a  short  distance  from  Grand 
Falls,  where  there  is  a  fine  water  power.  This  mountain  covers 
some  12  acres  and  the  formation  will  permit  of  quarrying  opera- 
tions, as  the  ore  can  be  opened  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
obtained  by  driving  tunnels.  Mineralogists  who  have  examined  the 
property  have  reported  that  the  ore  is  a  hematite  and  the  best  in 
Canada,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  world,  show- 
ing as  high  as  63.83  per  cent  of  iron  and  an  average  of  51.38  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  these  deposits  are  somewhat  distant  from  the  settled 
portions  of  the  province  may  account  for  the  late  discovery  of  this 
valuable  metal.  The  property  is  now  under  lease  to  a  strong  mining 
company,  which  is  to  pay  a  royalty  of  5  cents  per  ton  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  on  all  ore  taken  out.  It  is  now  believed  that 
other  deposits  of  similar  character  will  be  discovered  in  the  same 
territory,  which  is  expected  to  give  quite  a  boom  to  mining  in  that 
district,  in  fact,  bring  an  important  new  industry  to  New  Brunswick. 

The  government  or  this  province  has  for  some  years  been  spending 
considerable  money  in  testing  mineral  deposits,  and  has  diamond 
drills  now  at  work  in  that  section.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  an  ex- 
tension of  the  government  railroad  into  this  territory,  and  otherwise 
to  further  the  development  of  the  iron  industry. 

At  Lepraux,  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  province  other  iron  deposits  have  been  prospected  for 
during  1907  and  found  to  exist  there  in  extensive  beds.  These  prop- 
erties have  since  been  taken  over  by  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  begin  a  thorough  examination  of 
this  ore  shortly.     Such  ore  as  may  be  mined  will  be  shipped  for  the 
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present  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  smelters  of  this  company 
are  located.  It  is  said  that  a  very  large  smn  of  money  will  be  spent 
in  development  work  in  this  locality  during  the  coming  spring,  and 
a  large  smelter  may  be  built  here  later  if  the  quantity  and  quafity  of 
the  ore  shall  justify  the  erection  of  such  a  plant.  The  ore  found 
here  is  very  high  in  magnetite  and  very  low  in  sulphur,  easily  acces- 
sible by  water  and  thus  can  be  shipped  very  economically.  If  both 
of  these  prospects  shall  turn  out  as  expected.  New  Brunswick  will  be 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  and  important  industrial  development 

GRAPHITE,  TORIDE,  GYPSUM,  AND   COAL  DEPOSITS. 

There  has  also  been  a  revival  of  interest  during  1907  in  the  graphite 
deposit  at  the  Reversing  Falls  at  St.  John.  Years  ago  considerable 
graphite  was  taken  out  of  some  shafts  here,  but  they  were  permitted 
to  fill  with  water  and  later  on  abandoned.  Renewed  prospecting  has 
disclosed  the  probability  of  an  existence  of  extensive  graphite  de- 
posits in  this  vicinity,  but  the  cost  of  mining  this  mineral  seems  to  be 
m  the  way  of  successful  operations.  In  other  places  in  the  province, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Havelock,  valuable  deposits  of  graphite,  as 
well  as  of  toride  and  of  gypsum,  have  been  found,  and  arrangements 
are  under  way  for  mining  operations  there  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  are  also  deposits  of  antimony  at  Lake  George,  in  York  County, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  exploit  these  deposits  in  the  near  future. 

The  provincial  government  has  made  special  eflForts  to  develop 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  province,  and  especially  the  coal  fields 
in  the  Grand  Lake  region,  situated  in  this  consular  district.  A 
railway  built  into  this  district  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government.  These  coal  fields  are  conveniently  situated,  having 
both  railroad  and  water  transportation  facilities.  The  quality  of 
coal,  which  is  bituminous,  is  considered  equal  to  any  mined  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  every  factory  in  St. 
John.  It  also  has  been  used  on  the  locomotives  of  the  Central,  Inter- 
colonial, and  other  railways  with  entire  satisfaction.  Coal  mining  in 
this  province  has  not  as  yet  assumed  large  proportions.  It  is  in  its 
infancy  compared  with  that  of  the  neighboring  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Progress  has  been  made,  however.  A  number  of  new  mines 
were  opened  up  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  this  industry  is  destined  to  grow  rapidly  in  volume  and  impor- 
tance, as  the  market  is  enlarging  and  facilities  for  mining  and  mar- 
keting the  output  are  improved. 

TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS. 

Adequate  transportation  facilities  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  province. 
When  the  fine  valley  of  the  St.  John  River  shall  have  a  railroad,  the 
farmers  and  towns  along  this  route  will  find  markets  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  construction  of  new  lines  and  branch 
lines  by  the  Intercolonial  Railroad,  as  contemplated,  will  open  up 
what  will  be  virtually  a  new  province,  rich  in  natural  resources.  The 
construction  of  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  will  also  open  up 
large  sections  of  valuable  territory.  There  are  on  the  route  of  this 
line,  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  it,  1,750,000  acres  belonging  to 
the  province,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Intercolonial,  within  a  similar 
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distance  from  the  railway,  1,100,000  acres  of  Crown  lands,  which  will 
be  set  apart  for  settlement  and  thus  kept  from  speculation. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  during  1907  between  the  government 
of  this  province  and  a  large  firm  of  railway  builders  to  construct 
a  line  down  the  St.  John  Valley.  The  government  is  anxious  to 
have  this  connecting  link  to  St.  John,  where  it  could  connect  by 
steamer  or  ferry  with  the  Nova  Scotia  system  at  Victoria  Beach. 
There  are  no  great  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  when  completed  it  would  afford  transportation 
facilities  to  the  best  settled  and  richest  agricultural  section  of  the 
province.  There  is  also  one  of  the  finest  granite  quarries  on  this 
route,  which  could  be  developed  if  given  railway  connection. 

There  are  fine  water  powers  on  the  Eel  Eiver,  at  Shogomoc  and 
Pocok  on  the  west  side,  and  others  on  the  east  side  of  the  St.  John 
River,  which  have  remained  imdeveloped  because  of  the  complete 
isolation  of  that  section  of  the  province.  These  places  could  become 
important  industrial  centers  with  railroad  connection. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  this  and  other  portions  of  the  province, 
abundantly  provided  with  natural  resources  in  the  shape  of  timber 
and  mineral  wealth,  have  remained  undeveloped  for  lack  of  railway 
facilities.  To  overcome  this  condition  of  things  it  is  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  company  that 
will  build  the  road.  It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  give  subsidies 
to  get  this  railroad,  but  to  lend  such  company  governmental  credit 
by  guaranteeing  its  bonds. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE. 

The  various  industries  during  1907  have  necessarily  shown  rather 
slow  progress  toward  a  better  development,  but  they  are  expected  to 
show  improvement  in  the  near  future.  For  many  years  the  people 
here  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  manufacture  of  lumber  was 
the  only  thing  that  counted,  and  it  has  taken  time  to  change  this  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  action.  Of  late  the  conviction  has  gained  ground 
that  too  much  wealth  of  one  kind  is  rather  an  impediment  to  a 
general  industrial  and  commerical  development.  Such  conviction 
here  as  elsewhere  has  rather  forced  itself  upon  the  peopje  by  the 
growing  scarcity  of  their  chief  asset,  or  rather  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  getting  at  it.  A  period  of  readjustment  to  new  ideas  and 
activities  entails  a  more  or  less  extended  period  of  development  along 
lines  of  a  healthier  commercial  and  industrial  growth.  New  Bruns- 
wick is  in  that  transitory  state,  and  may  require  years  to  reach  the 
desired  basis  of  future  prosperity. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  pulp  mill  in  the  province ;  to-day 
there  are  five,  and  with  an  abundance  of  pulp  wood  as  a  supply,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  more  will  be  built  shortly.  Outside  of  the 
great  staples  or  lumber  and  pulp  a  steady  increase  has  been  going 
on  in  other  lines  of  industry.  Among  those  that  have  steadily  in- 
creased their  plants  and  output  may  be  mentioned:  The  cotton 
mills  at  St.  John,  Moncton,  Milltown,  and  Marysville,  and  factories 
making  confectionery,  soap,  brass  goods,  axes,  edge  tools,  nails, 
horseshoes,  tacks  and  wire,  brushes,  leather  goods,  shoes,  canoes, 
stoves,  machinery,  refrigerators,  furniture,  veneers,  plaster,  woolens, 
clothing,  polished  granite,  and  freestone. 
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With  a  number  of  good  harbors,  among  them  St.  John,  free  from 
ice  during  the  whole  winter  by  virtue  of  the  great  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide,  which  does  not  permit  ice  to  be  formed  even  during  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year,  and  with  a  steamship  service  that  con- 
nects the  province  with  all  ports  of  the  world,  there  is  afforded  everv 
opportumty  for  the  development  of  a  growing  export  trade  in  all 
lines  of  manufactured  goods  which  the  province  is  able  to  produce. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  the  several  porta  of  Now 
Brunswick  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  80,  1905  and  190(J,  and 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  new  fiscal  year  ended  March  81,  1907,  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 
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■  For  nine  numtJu  endio^  If  Arch  31, 1W7. 


The  wholesale  trade  in  1907  held  its  own  generally  at  St  John  and 
increased  in  a  number  of  lines,  thouj^  in  a  lew  it  was  not  as  good  as 
in  1906.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade  shows  a  decided  advance  during 
the  past  year.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  general  groceries,  par- 
ticuLariy  for  the  better  class  of  goods.  The  tea  business  has  become 
a  ^>eciiidty  at  St.  John^  and  the  volume  done  during  1907  fully 
equaled  that  of  former  years.  The  distribution  of  Urf^acco  in  1907 
was  slightly  greater  than  in  1906.  notwithstanding  the  high  prloes. 
The  trade  in  keroseoe  oil  showed  a  declix>e,  not  from  less  consumption, 
but  for  the  reason  that  oil  companies  are  now  delivering  oil  in  tank 
cars  sent  direct  to  various  distriouting  centers  Jjeyond  Ht.  J<Am.  The 
wholesale  deala*s  sell  now  an  average  of  10  barrels,  as  compared  with 
40  to  50  barrels  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

DBT   OrXJMB.   Mftf^VlSlOKS,   JKT<;. 

The  activity  of  a  number  of  wholesale  drj'  goodh  merchant*  during 
the  past  year  has  diown  a  remarkable  increa^se  in  tlitf  distributiofj  oi 
dry  goods  from  this  port.  aD  IncreaM;  ranging  f ronj  21/  to  t/J  j>er  iy^sii. 
Provisionfi,  such  as  pork.  beef.  lard.  et/:..  m^  largely  <>^nsumed  m  the 
lumber  cunps.  did  not  hold  theii*  own  in  19^/7.  owing  iu  a  tutmHur^i  to 
the  cortailmeaDt  of  tlie  lumber  buhiiiehii,  J^^rk  m^Io  for  $20  Uj  $2<J 
per  barrel;  lanL  12  to  13  cenu  per  p^^und.  and  J>i*^  for  $j^  i/j  %\h  per 
niiTvL  Tliese  prices  wer**  mu'*L  higii»^r  tiiau  thijf^.  <ji  a  few  yearh  ago. 
There  was  ad  increase  iu  the  hal*?  of  flour.  f*3ixi.  oati-..  hU;.,  due  to  the 
fmdL  llist  rmilways  granted  t>sr\j^iii  yrWiihipst  to  bt.  /ohn  dealen^  dur- 
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ing  the  last  few  years,  so  that  they  can  export  these  goods  in  small 
quantities  of  5,000  pounds  at  lower  freight  rates  from  the  mills  to 
ports  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  applies  to  interprovincial  trade 
only.  Sales  of  sugar  increased  during  1907,  owing  probably  to  the 
low  prices  of  this  article,  while  the  prices  of  molasses  were  aoout  the 
same  as  in  1906.  There  was  a  notable  decline  in  the  sale  of  Porto 
Rico  molasses,  the  receipts  falling  from  1,916  puncheons  in  1906  to 
146  puncheons  in  the  nine  months  of  1907.  Fancy  Barbados,  a  high- 
grade  sugary  molasses  made  by  a  process  by  which  none  of  the  sugar 
is  extracted,  was  not  imported  at  all  ten  years  ago,  but  during  the 
past  year  10,331  puncheons  and  1,500  small  packages  were  received  at 
St.  John,  an  increase  over  1906,  when  8,781  puncheons  and  2,650 
packages  were  received. 

TRADE   WITH   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  imports  into  St.  John  from  the  United  States  carried  in 
American  vessels  during  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were 
valued  at  $137,663,  $96,691,  and  $70,477,  respectively.  The  leading 
items  were: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cement 

$16,077 

1,600 

40,112 

18,600 

7,003 

23,650 

80,821 

$4,600 
*  "46,"  766* 

20,350 
8,564 

10,000 
7,612 

Brimstone 

$21,477 

Coal  anthracite 

7,318 

22,900 
l,OOo 

Lumber: 

Oak 

Pine 

Sulphur 

17,782 

All  other  articles 

Total         ...                 

137,663 

96,691 

70.477 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  St.  John  to  the  United  States, 
returned  goods  not  included,  during  the  past  three  calendar  years, 
was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Animals 

Automobiles 

Emi^nts'  effects. 

Fertilizers 

Fish. 


Gum  chicle 

Hides  and  skins . 
Junk. 


Lime 

Pulp,  wood. 
Tea. 


Tin  plates 

Wood,  and  manufactures: 

Laths 

Lumber 

Piling 

P*ulp  wood 

Shingles 

Other 

Product  of  American  logs- 
Laths , 

Lumber 

Shingles 

other 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Returned  American  goods.. 

Grand  total 


1906. 


$4,400 


20,267 
6,938 
36,894 
90.313 

275,698 

25,482 

1,870 

301,656 
18,828 
^2,788 

216,869 

304,181 

17,533 

3.148 

^,986 

18,918 

87,761 
656,838 
42,749 
2,382 
60,765 


2,246,764 
53,188 


2,299,942 


1906. 


$4,785 


21,317 
9,660 
as,  608 
97,015 

233.319 
70,904 
13,924 

365,441 
17,800 
3,179 

899,085 
442,708 
8,051 
6,451 
44,648 
6,961 

64,129 

628, 148 

48,176 

1,688 

47,178 


2,467,070 
64.358 


2,621,428 


1907. 


$3,488 

7.000 

24,256 

10,400 

21.107 

139,309 

244,757 

66,552 

20,256 

691,500 

31,276 

4,768 

408,566 
185,371 
12,867 
84.669 
61, 121 
5,031 

77,748 
613,903 

73,910 

535 

208,310 


2,926,701 
41,224 


2,967,925 
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VALUE   OF   THE   FISHERIES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  marine  and  fisheries  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1907,  a  period  of  nine  months,  shows  that 
the  total  value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  in  that  period  was 
$26,279,485,  divided  as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  $7,799,160;  British  Co- 
lumbia, $7,003,347;  New  Brunswick,  $4,905,225;  Quebec,  $2,175,035; 
Ontario,  $1,734,856;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,168,936;  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  $1,492,923.  The  Nova  Scotia  fisheries 
decreased  in  value  $459,925 ;  British  Columbia,  $2,846,869 ;  the  prai- 
rie provinces,  $318,647.    The  other  provinces  all  reported  increases. 

The  catch  and  by-products  in  New  Brunswick  was  divided  as 
follows : 


Ik!*cftpifoo. 

Vft]Q& 

Hmctipthm. 

VrIub. 

DMCriptknu 

Vft]tl«, 

SAlmon  ,-,.... 

1,209,237 

46.4115 
713.  {^ 

Bamalt ........ ..l^*... 

9ha4l„„ ._. 

104,883 
36.«00 
504,7^ 

ao.550 

68,001 
237,157 

Oyatei* 

180,630 

Hertine... .._--*.- 

^r^!:::.. :..."."., 

1?;^ 

UAckerel .„ 

B««. ***..-,... 

Bait ,,. 

190,361 

Lobstentl ....>.^.. 

Alewivea 

IffLDlire *,._*__* 

107,246 

Cod  ..^H.-.,,, „,,„,,, 

447. 9iH 
69,090 

20,140 

EeU* ,-.... 

Sardines ,.. »_ 

AnmhtT,... 

6B,S5B 

Hft^idixsk 

Total  for  19f>a-7, 
T^italtorlft05-6. 

HaJce. 

FlouJKlew*  *.,..*.».** 

J-)5?"g8 

pollock -_ 

Trmicod 

Hsllbat 

CUm»  aud  qua- 

Trout**.,*...*. - 

6e,lS5 

ST.  STEPHEN. 

By  Consul  Chables  A.  McCullouqh. 

During  the  year  1907  the  imports  into  St.  Stephen  from  and 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $747,598  and  $714,209, 
respectivelv.  This  was  a  decrease  of  $28,316  in  imports  and  an 
increase  or  $133,963  in  exports,  as  compared  with  1906.  The  loss  in 
imports  was  almost  wholly  in  raw  cotton,  of  which  $26,095  more  was 
imported  in  1906  than  in  1907.  The  gain  in  exports  was  in  fish  and 
ground  wood  pulp.  The  leading  articles  of  import  from  the  United 
States  in  1907  were:  Animal  products  valued  at  $219,679;  coal, 
$58,528;  corn,  $56,695;  raw  cotton,  $195,884;  drugs  and  dyes, 
$67,477;  manufactured  iron,  $30,244,  and  oils,  $9,850.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1907  were  valued  at  $183,432,  and 
from  all  other  countries  $24,031,  a  gain  of  $63,423  and  $5,060,  respec- 
tively, over  the  previous  year. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
three  years  were  as  follows: 


ArUcles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Fish 

$179,945 

9129.802 

12,998 

272,486 

$162, 603 

Fare 

14,278 

Lumber,  laths,  etc 

145,465 

208,964 

Pulp  wood,  ground 

72, 844 

Wool 

84,309 

Total .  . 

409,719 

415,286 

458,689 
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WOODSTOCK. 

By  Ck)NSUL  Fbank  C.  Denison. 

The  year  1907  was  a  continuation  of  great  activity  in  the  lumber 
industries  of  this  district.  A  very  large  share  of  the  manufactured 
product  was  sold  in  the  American  market  at  prices  that  were  satis- 
factory to  the  manufacturers.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 
was  promise  of  a  continued  growth  in  exports  of  lumber,  shingles, 
and  laths,  but  on  account  of  the  financial  stringency  the  cut  of  logs 
will  no  doubt  show  a  shrinkage,  with  a  smaller  amount  manufactured 
and  sent  to  American  markets. 

In  connection  with  the  lumber  business  a  company  of  this  place 
has  recently  completed  two  traction  locomotives  tor  use  in  handlinff 
logs,  lumber,  etc.,  which  are  said  to  be  the  first  built  in  Canada,  and 
the  tests  given  have  been  satisfactory.  A  stock  company  is  being 
formed  for  the  manufacture  of  hard-wood  flooring,  and  from  present 
indications  the  product  will  go  to  English  markets.  Another  com- 
pany proposes  to  build  a  dam  on  the  Tobique  Eiver  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  to  manufacture  pulp  and  papier  and  supply  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  but  on  account  of  the  enect  a  dam  might  have  upon  the 
fishing  interests  it  is  a  question  whether  the  government  will  grant 
permission  to  build. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  exclusive  of  American  goods  returned 
and  shingles  manufactured  from  American  logs,  from  Woodstock  to 
the  United  States  in  1905  was  $390,412;  in  1906,  $594,537;  and  in 
1907,  $735,821,  the  articles  being  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Animals: 

Hones 

Lambs 

Bark,  hemlock 

Emigrants' effects 

FuFB^raw 

Hides 

Poultry,  dressed 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Laths 

Logs 

Lumber 

Pulp  wood 

Shingles 

Ties 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Returned  American  goods 

Shingles  manufactured  from  American  logs. 

Grand  total 


96,897 
68,  U9 
3,806 
84,442 
242 
2,206 
1,898 

18,464 
99,688 
64,793 
2,619 
68,168 
19.629 
12,249 


390,412 
4,496 
10,770 


406,678 


121,209 

66,786 

2,680 

87,676 

687 

7,698 

1,861 

120,749 

80,686 

212,789 

1,828 

90,747 

1,066 

9,091 


694,637 
17,229 
20,077 


681,848 


812,062 

68,988 

660 

17,486 

366 

3,216 

602 

142,408 

123,279 

244,443 

2,280 

109,188 

8,420 

7,686 


736,821 
22,040 
22,707 


780,668 


NOYA  SCOTIA. 

HAIilFAX. 

By  Consul-Genebal  David  F.  Wilbeb. 

Business  throughout  Nova  Scotia  during  1907  on  the  whole  was 
satisfactory.  The  agricultural  interests  prospered  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  prevailing  throughout  the  year.  The  lumber  industry 
suffered  the  most,  due  to  a  decline  in  prices  and  the  cancellation 
of  orders  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  from  the  United  States, 
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owing  to  the  financial  stringency^  and  the  year  closed  with  large 
stocks  on  hand.  Manufacturing  interests  prospered,  and  the  year 
closed  after  a  very  satisfactory  increase  of  business  in  most  lines  over 
that  of  1906.  Prices  for  fish  ruled  high,  but  the  catch  was  disappoint- 
ing, especially  as  regards  lobsters  and  mackerel. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  province 
during  1907  amounted  to  $107,235,000,  divided  as  follows:  Agricul- 
tural, $23,500,000 ;  manufactured  goods,  including  lumber,  steel,  and 
steel  rails,  rods,  etc.,  $55,800,000;  coal,  $13,875,000;  coke,  $1,925,000; 
fisheries,  $9,200,000;  and  minerals  and  metals,  $2,935,000. 

FISHERIES  AND  FISHING  FLEET. 

The  lobster  catch  was  about  25  per  cent  of  that  of  1906.  The 
higher  market  enabled  canners  to  pay  fishermen  better  prices.  The 
shortage  is  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  bad  weather  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May  which  prevailed  over  the  lobster  dis- 
trict excepting  on  the  north  side  of  f^rince  Edward  Island.  More 
stringent  laws  were  enacted  regarding  the  size  that  might  be  caught 
in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  past  years  the  harbor  of  Halifax  was  alive,  so  to  speak,  with 
lobsters ;  now  they  have  largelv  disappeared,  and  are  found  in  more 
remote  districts,  evidently  seeking  places  less  frequented  by  vessels 
and  fishermen. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  private  experiment  that  through 
artificial  means  the  number  of  lobsters  that  can  be  brought  to  the 
size  of  4  and  5  inches,  when  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, would  result  in  a  saving  of  60  per  cent  over  that  which  nature 
produces,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  in  view  of  this,  that  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  will  establish  lobster  hatcheries  in  the  near  future 
to  prevent  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  lobster  grounds  and  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  of  future  years  for  this  popular  shellfish. 

^Vhat  is  known  as  the  Lunenburg  fishing  fleet,  composed  of  vessels 
running  out  of  Lunenburg,  La  Have,  and  Mahone,  closed  a  successful 
year,  due  especially  to  the  high  prices  received.  The  combined  catch 
netted  23,635,000  pounds,  about  the  same  as  in  1906,  when  there  were 
35  more  vessels  engaged  in  the  business  from  these  ports. 

There  were  46  vessels  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lunenburg,  the 
catch  amounting  to  12,820,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  875,000  pounds 
over  the  catch  of  1906.  From  the  port  of  La  Have  39  vessels  were 
engaged,  the  total  catch  amounting  to  8,295,000  pounds,  being  982,000 
less  than  in  1906.  The  Mahone  contingent  of  10  vessels  landed 
2,530,000  pounds,  160,000  pounds  more  than  in  1906. 

TRADE   AND    INDUSTRIES    OF    HALIFAX. 

There  were  many  substantial  improvements  completed  during  1907 
in  Halifax.  It  is  estimated  from  the  permits  issued  that  upward  of 
$2,000,000  was  expended  during  the  year  in  buildings,  etc. 

The  value  of  exports  declared  at  Halifax  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding returned  goods,  during  1907,  was  $925,744,  a  decrease  of 
$14,156  from  1906,  but  an  increase  of  $209,984  over  1905. 
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The  items  of  export  during  the  three  mentioned  years  were : 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Berries 

Fish: 

Ck)d,  dried 

Haddock , 

Herring 

Lobsters,  canned  and  live 

Mackerel , 

Salmon , 

Gold  bullion 

Household  effects 

Junk 

Laths 

Lime  juice 

Molasses 

Planks  and  boards 

Skins 

Other  articles 

Total 

American  goods  returned .... 

Grand  total 


925,304 

231,886 
16,752 
17,659 
68,578 
68,271 

8,852 
64,811 

5,893 
48,223 
41,051 

1.542 

2.502 
75,051 

5.628 
26,977 


$18,115 

138,906 

14,802 

24,205 

38,862 

208,139 

12,  lU 

65,018 

6,358 

47,148 

120,172 

6,675 

9,481 

180,971 

18,103 

4,768 


$39,569 

158,900 
16,459 
29,805 
52,225 
107,669 

6,300 
63,304 

7.275 
28,588 
85,382 

4,351 


247,942 
8,992 
46,972 


703,880 
12,380 


907,734 
82,166 


903,733 
22,011 


715,760 


989,900 


925,744 


The  total  exports  declared  at  Halifax  to  Porto  Rico  during  1907 
amounted  to  $93,688,  against  $122,758  and  $219,789,  respectively, 
for  the  two  previous  years.  The  principal  items  in  1907  were  codfish, 
worth  $66,099,  and  herring,  $23,253. 

It  is  impossible  to  procure  definite  statistics  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  Halifax  from  the  government's  reports  published. 
In  fact,  no  reports  are  published  whereby  these  figures  may  be  had, 
as  only  the  total  imports  are  given  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
from  the  various  countries.  The  fiscal  year  in  Canada  ends  on  the 
31st  of  March,  and  the  total  figures  of  the  imports  are  not  yet 
available. 


SYDNEY. 

By  Consul  Geoboe  N.  West. 

The  year  just  closed  has  in  many  respects  been  a  peculiar  one  and 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  as  successful  as  that  of  1906.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  which  at  best  is  short, 
but  the  past  year  unusually  so,  the  ice  conditions  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  harbors  being  heavier  than  for  many  years.  The  harbors  of 
Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  which  are  usually  open  to  navigation  for 
both  steam  and  sail  vessels  the  early  part  of  April,  were  closed  until 
about  June  10  in  1907.  The  harbor  of  Sydney  was  so  completely 
filled  up  with  drift  ice  that  on  June  4,  1907,  persons  crossed  the 
harbor  on  foot.  This  condition  of  affairs  existed  all  along  the  coast, 
the  ice  extending  many  miles  offshore,  making  navigation  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  and  causing  great  delay  in  business. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company,  also  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal 
Company,  that  begin  the  shipment  of  coal  to  Quebec  and  Montreal 
by  steamers  the  latter  part  of  April  or  very  early  in  May  of  each 
year,  were  unable  to  commence  their  shipments  until  June  10.  These 
conditions  greatly  hampered  them  at  the  outset,  and  were  not  over- 
come during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  extreme  coldness  also 
interfered  with  the  usual  spring  business  of  all  classes,  especially 
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in  the  dry  goods  trade.     Stocks  of  spring  and  summer  goods  remained 
unsold  and  were  later  disposed  of  by  forced  marked  down  sales. 

Agricultural  pursuits  were  also  delayed  imtil  late,  and  the  sum- 
mer season  being  cold  and  wet,  all  crops  were  small  and  of  poor 
quality.  Much  of  the  oat  crop  was  an  entire  loss,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feed  or  straw,  and  could  be  used  only  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
The  entire  year,  in  fact,  has  been  cold,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
which  has  depressed  all  classes  of  mercantile  business  to  a  great 
extent. 

FISHING   INTERFERED   WITH   BY  THE   ICE. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  ice  on  the  coast,  with  heavy  winds, 
also  retarded  the  prosecution  of  the  deep-sea  fishing  and  lobster  fish- 
ing until  well  into  June.  Still  both  classes  were  about  as  successful 
as  for  many  years,  as  the  fish  were  plentiful  on  the  fishing  grounds 
when  the  vessels  reached  them,  and  bait  was  more  abundant  than  for 
many  years.  The  lobster  fishing,  which  begins  May  1  and  closes  on 
July  l",  was  not  begun  until  June  10  to  15,  but  the  lobsters  were  also 
plentiful,  and  the  catch  for  canning  and  live  shipments  was  about 
three- fourths  the  amount  caught  in  1906.  The  high  prices  paid  for 
fish  made  the  returns  to  fishermen  as  large  in  amount  as  for  1906. 
The  spring  mackerel  fishing  on  the  coast  was  a  failure  owing  to  the 
ice.  The  fall  fishing  for  mackerel  was  only  fair,  owing  to  the  high 
winds  that  prevailed  while  the  mackerel  were  on  the  coast,  which 
prevented  the  fishermen  from  setting  their  nets. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
at  Sydney  and  Louij^burg — both  being  in  the  same  collection  district — 
during  the  calendar  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


BHek.  fin? 

Bnm  GOAOUfac-tnrea 

BccitM  nnfl  ^biies ,.,..^...h 

fliKikji..  „.*..-... 

Brtmjitr>n4f^  crade „».-..,.. 

Cottl.  Hourly  <  11  tiltmnlnouiE 

Cla>Hfif*.... -- 

ConI*^ti»wiefT    ■ 

CtjtboD  manufiutuTei. ..,,.,.. 

Clothiti^ — 

Ctt^'tiMf ,,..._._„„,..,.., 

f Vippe J-  mftfi  u  f ActiirM. .. . . 

CftTTiAKbfl,  cbi]*lrti»*i^  ,^ 

Draw --. 

KtvclHcKl  itochU ,,..,„... 

Bxigitt^.  *^p.. ...-.,. 

FTutui^i^nHfii  KDd  dried 

runiUore.-.^ -.- 

FtiTortitcon  „.,,...,.,.-----, 

atAHitre, 

CMaotJne  ,,,,.<.......-,.*..... 

Hat*  tind  cafia... .„..«......., 

Hftfdw&re.... 

Iitm  And  ^<<«]  mAiiuftt4?mra, 


Vijue. 


Articles. 


i.m 

m? 
afti 

S.VM 


Jewelry  ,.,.*.,*,*,., 

Sf  eal^  Ml  ted  and  entitled  . 

ttaclunery 

Mtv^oiU  tnjtfuiDenttt...... 

Kltntftof  iiodiL. ..,,.„.... 

Ketfc  Hitaiig .*._.. .. 

Ore,  uoa. .-...., .* 

F^per ,. 

P«ncll».. .-....,-., ,.,..... 

Hubber  goodt 

Bmtmi 

Bewtn^  machines ..-, 

SelUen'  «flecto ,„„ 

BoAp -.^.,  .,-^^^- 

BtalWerT - - 

'Tools,  jDceluuitc*'. 

Tobacco  leaf 

Timber ,,-„.-. 

V^ctabltt 

Vafnlih. ..-.,. „„...»-« 
WoodeDffmra.,  —  „,.._.. 
AH  other aniclcs. . ,«, . . _. 


Value. 


1.763 
T&4 

mi 

«14 

3.CMD 

t.2U 
lplM3 


2,560 


Tot*K.,..., „..„„„,.„„„„..       870*e7« 


Detailed  statements  are  not  at  present  available  from  the  port  of 

North   Sydney  or  from  the  Canso,  Pictou,  and  Port  Hawkesbury 

agencies.    The  agency  at  Louisburg  is  included  with  Sydney,  being 

in  the  same  collection  district.    The  total  at  North  Sydney  will  ap- 
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proximate  $25,000  at  least,  and  the  agency  at  Canso  and  Pictou  re- 
port totals  of  imports  from  the  United  States  as  $14,527  and  $96,280, 
respectively,  and  Port  Hawkesbury  as  about  $50,000.  The  total  im- 
ports into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States  have  been, 
therefore,  about  $1,056,480  during  the  year  1907. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  large  classes  of  goods  now  im- 
ported in  small  quantities  could,  it  is  believed,  be  largely  increased 
if  personal  representatives  were  sent  to  canvass  the  trade.  There  is 
no  section  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  where  such  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  paid  out  for  labor,  amounting  to  $700,000  per 
month  in  the  county  of  Cape  Breton  alone,  with  a  population  of 
about  55,000. 

While  the  catalogues  of  manufacturers  are  carefully  kept  on  file  in 
the  consulate  for  consultation  by  any  person  so  desiring,  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  them  at  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself,  only 
a  limited  number  of  those  interested  as  purchasers  can  be  reached  by 
this  means.  There  are  no  town  or  county  taxes  or  licenses  imposed 
on  commercial  representatives  soliciting  business  from  the  merchants. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  declared  for  the  United 
States  at  Sydney  and  the  agencies  thereunder  during  the  calendar 
year  1907: 


ArUc]es> 


Varluu. 


Artlclea. 


Vttlno. 


iTD»»V. 


Co«ltar,, 

tioftl-tar  fiitoli*.- .  - 

Crenflotc  nil __ 

fimlKrAntif  eS«^ta  ....... 

Titn,  TfLw .....^..^. 

Fi§h,    trickled    mackeri'I 

ftftlraon -  -  -  -  — 

nvwnm  rcick  *...,**<  .«. 

Gold  biiKion 

Piiip  wood ,...*.., 

Sheep  dip .,  ^  ^  »...>,, « 

Tripoli  le... ,,.. 

All  olber  aitlule*  ....  — 


Hiiil    frnth 


6U1U 

40,T4U 

13,200 

10.715 

220 

S9fi 


I«lC?T0U--COlltllJlKHl. 


Copper  matte . 

Kinif^rantM'  eflL^cti. . » 
Flah: 

Canned  ]r>bster?i. 

Siilted 

FrLwh 

Huit!  fioundHf.... 

Smoked . . . 

Funa^  mw , 

GrtndHtoaes 

Imii  Pfe  *,„.***....  * 

Lumber ..... 

AUoiht'riiniektt  *.., 


Total. 


217,429 


TotaL 


t^.OlO 
4,-154 

lEM.GTH 

tf.lOl 
£32 

i$,»52 
1,513 

378,  S&U 


FOBT  HAWKESBURY. 


K<?]-KrilB9..., <._... 

Fish: 

CodflBb,  dry 

Lt)bflterA,  live 

Maekerel,  fresb  and  pJckltsd. 

Oil 

Scrap,  drieil * 

All  otber  ajtidea  ,„...,., 


438 

3,191  ' 
1,445  j 
5.877 
S.401  , 
10.738 
MO 


TolAl. 


2h,em 


On«li 

HUumhioQii^  ^Inek  .... 

Run  of  mine,  etc 

FlAh: 

Hetriug,  froten  . . 

Mackerel  salt., , 

All  otber  articles 


771,3^4 
24,  m 

4.  ($24 
4,307 

5ie 


Total... „„.„, I      804,a^ 


PICTOU. 


Bullion,  goM  . 
CtxUn  oulm.... 


S9.7ie 
S,S80 


Barytefl,  I'mdi* 

Herri  vn.  Ui  x  In+rrl  l'H  ,,„„,„ , 
FiHb; 

CHnnLHlclnmH,...,..,,,. 
Codflnh— 

BnlliA - 

FroHh  JLiir)  bi^nclcH* . 
Hfilibut,  fresii,.. ,. 

i^njied  .,,,..,„.„. 

Uvo  ..,, ,,.... 

MaekereJ— 

finlti?d 

Fresb .^..,. 

SftJmoij^  fri«b.., .., 

All  other  tinh 

LAmb^.  live . . _,.,.„.„ 

Liimbi^r,  dealu, .,....., 

Em! jrrante'  elTcctA . 

All  other  aTllcli^ 


4,:Mi5 

2,tl0 

3,602 
1,4379 
S,4S1 

117.450 
©,230 

13. 400 

2,375 

1,48S 

35^515 

1,082 

375 

6S 

Omnd  totnl  for  the  dtilvlct  *.-...   l.&82,5as 


Total. 
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COAL,  IRON,  AND  STEEL. 

The  output  of  coal  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  (Limited)  dur- 
^ing  1907  from  their  various  mines  aggregated  3,542,300  tons,  some- 
what less  than  the  output  for  1906.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  mine  which  caught  fire  in  1906  was  not  able  to  resume  operations 
until  late  in  the  summer.  There  has  also  been  a  scarcity  of  miners 
during  the  year,  and  interruptions  of  various  kinds,  whereby  the 
miners  lost  much  time. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Coal  and  Steel  Company  (Limited)  have  in- 
creased their  output  during  this  year  by  about  100,000  tons,  making 
the  aggregate  output  during  the  year  about  700,000  tons. 

The  McKay  mines  at  North  Sydney  and  North  Atlantic  collieries 
at  Port  Morien,  both  new-  enterprises,  have  begun  shipments  of  coal 
in  small  quantities,  which  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  present 
year. 

The  outlook  for  a  largely  increased  production  of  coal  during  1908 
is  very  promising,  as  all  the  companies  are  busily  engaged  in  driving 
slopes  and  laying  new  lines  of  rails  for  connections. 

The  year  1907  was  one  of  prosperity  for  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries located  in  Cape  Breton,  the  only  drawback  being  the  trouble  ex- 
isting between  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  and  the  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  in  regard  to  the  contract  in  force  between  the  two 
companies.    The  matter  resulted  in  suits  at  law. 

VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

The  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Company,  which  uses  the  entire 
output  of  coal  tar  produced  by  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
4,378,000  gallons  during  the  year,  have  had  an  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous year.  Of  their  products,  consisting  of  creosote  oil,  sheep  dip, 
coal-tar  pitch,  and  coal  tar,  $137,743  worth  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  Sydney  Cement  Company  largely  added  to  their  works 
and  have  been  fully  employed  during  the  year.  The  rolling  mills 
which  were  to  be  erected  during  the  year  have  not,  except  for  the  se- 
lection of  a  location,  been  begun.  This  was  due  to  the  money  strin- 
gency that  has  prevailed.  The  Brass  Foundry  Company,  incor- 
porated during  1906,  have  erected  their  buildings  and  are  now  install- 
ing the  machinery  necessary  for  operation,  ana  will  be  able  to  manu- 
facture products  within  a  few  months. 

The  Victoria  Gypsum  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  lo- 
cated at  St.  Anns,  an  American  company,  has  shipped  to  the  United 
States  40,740  tons  of  rock  gypsum,  an  increase  over  1906  of  4,504  tons 
during  the  year. 

The  North  River  Lumber  Company,  also  an  American  enterprise, 
shipped  2,400  cords  of  rossed  pulp  wood  during  the  year  to  the 
United  States,  valued  at  $13,200.  This  company  had  a  large  amount 
of  lumber  ready  to  ross  and  ship,  but  a  fire  aestroyed  their  plant  and 
machinery  early  in  the  season.  They  will  be  in  operation  again  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

Two  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  deep-sea 
iSshing,  with  headquarters  at  Louisburg,  where  cold-storage  buildings 
will  be  erected  for  the  preservation  of  bait.  As  the  location  of  IjOuis- 
burff  is  one  of  the  nearest  points  to  the  bcvst  fishing  grounds  and 
braSs}  with  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  also  having  sail  and 
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steamboat  connections  for  shipment  of  fish,  both  fresh  and  cured,  it 
would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  home  port  of  a  fishing  plant. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  year's  business  during  1908  for  all  the 
industries  in  operation  in  this  section  of  Nova  Scotia  seem  to  be* 
bright.    The  business  men  are  sanguine,  and  are  making  prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

NEW   MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 

Some  very  large  seams  of  coal  have  been  found  about  8  miles  from 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  The  borings  show  seams  running  from  5 
feet  to  6^  feet  in  thickness,  with  coal  of  good  quality.  No  develop- 
ment work  has  as  yet  been  commenced,  but  the  seams  are  in  a  good 
location  for  shipment  either  by  rail  or  water,  being  only  8  miles  from 
the  Intercolonial  Kailwav,  and  by  the  construction  of  a  short  line  of 
railway  to  the  Strait  of  Canso  shipments  by  water  in  the  largest- 
sized  vessels  can  be  carried  on  during  the  entire  year. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  calling  attention  to  various  supposed  rich  dis- 
coveries of  gold  and  copper  ores,  also  of  iron,  and  these  articles  have 
been  widely  copied,  but  as  yet  no  development  work  has  been  started 
or  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  a  report  being  made 
on  the  different  alleged  finds.  In  fact  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
in  any  single  case  that  there  is  enough  gold  or  copper  in  any  of  these 
leads  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  necessary  to  develop 
them  on  a  paying  basis. 

There  is,  however,  an  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  existing,  ex- 
tending from  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  on  an  almost  straight  parallel  to  the  eastern  part  of  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  new  discoveries  are  each  year  being  made  on  this 
parallel  of  profitable  working  seams  of  4  feet  to  7  feet  and  over  in 
depth  of  coal,  many  of  them  being  in  localities  within  short  distances 
of  already  existing  railways,  or  by  the  construction  of  short  lines 
of  railway  to  tide  water  transportation  is  available  by  any  class  of 
vessels. 

At  this  writing  the  indications  for  a  prosperous  year  in  all  classes 
of  business  seem  to  be  promising,  based  upon  the  facts  that  the  large 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries  have  orders  in  hand  at  present  to  test 
their  full  capacity  for  many  months  to  come,  and  the  subsidiary  in- 
terests will  naturally  feel  the  effect  of  their  prosperity.  Taking  them 
all  together,  a  large  amount  of  ready  money  will  be  disbursed  among 
their  employees,  which  should  favorably  affect  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  this  community. 

YARMOUTH. 

By  Consul  Alfred  J.  Fleming. 

From  the  natural  position  of  Yarmouth,  situated  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  commands  an  advantage  over 
other  ports  of  the  Province  in  so  far  as  commerce  with  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  With  two  railroad  lines,  the  Dominion-Atlantic 
along  the  east  shore  and  the  Halifax-Southwestern  covering  the 
southwest  shore  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth,  with  a  daily  ship  line 
during  more  than  one-half  the  year  and  twice-a-week  boats  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  season,  this  port  has  a  marked  advantage  in  the  way 
of  direct  and  quick  transportation  to  the  United  States.  But  these 
are  not  all,  as  there  are  a  number  of  coast  vessels  plying  along  the 
shores  of  this  end  of  the  province  which  touch  at  scores  of  ports  and 
bring  in  vast  quantities  of  merchandise,  especially  fish  products, 
which  are  transdiipped  from  here  to  the  United  States. 

Nearly  as  much  merchandise  is  exported  every  year  from  this  port 
without  declaration  as  goes  with  a  consular  invoice,  this  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  shippers  transport  goods  in 
lots  of  less  than  $100  in  value. 

THE   LOBSTER   AND   HERRING   CATCH. 

There  are  a  number  of  lobster-canning  plants  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  they  put  in  a  fairly  busy  season  last  year,  but  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  their  output  went  to  the  United  States  from 
this  port,  as  the  demand  from  European  countries  was  unprecedent- 
edly  large.  As  a  rule  the  smaller  ones  only  are  canned,  the  larger 
ones,  alive,  being  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  a  ready  market 
is  found  and  the  price  is  usually  the  best  for  the  Nova  Scotia  lobster. 
The  pack  of  last  year  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  1906,  but  the  export 
of  live  lobsters  was  considerably  greater.  During  the  year  there 
were  some  85  transshipments  of  lobsters  from  this  port,  and  the  de- 
clared total  amounted  to  more  than  $233,000. 

The  fishinff  inspector  for  the  maritime  provinces  submitted  his 
report  recently  for  the  fishing  industry  of  the  provinces.  He  states 
that  the  Gloucester  and  Boston  schooners  carried  away  the  larger 
portion  of  the  catch,  taking  57  cargoes  during  the  year  1907,  which 
included  68,770  barrels  of  pickled  and  38,120  barrels  of  frozen  her- 
ring, the  total  value  of  which  was  $251,653.  The  Canadian  fishermen 
during  the  season  had  22  schooners  and  Newfoundland  8,  total  30. 
These  30  vessels  took  23,040  barrels  of  pickled  herring  and  2,740  of 
frozen  herring,  the  value  of  their  catch  being  $135,442,  or  a  grand 
total  of  $387,195  for  the  season.  During  1906  there  were  65  Amer- 
ican and  41  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  work  on  the  west  coast, 
and  they  took  from  Bay  Island  and  vicinity  116,230  barrels  of  frozen 
and  pickled  herring,  valued  at  $453,144,  or  56,000  barrels  less  in  1907 
than  in  1906.  This  decrease  is  explained,  he  says,  on  account  of  the 
mild  weather  and  poor  condition  of  many  of  the  fish.  There  was  a 
great  deal  more  salting  in  1907  than  in  1906  by  reason  of  the  very 
mild  weather. 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  PROSPEROUS. 

There  are  in  the  Yarmouth  consular  district  four  large  sawmills 
and  lumbering  plants,  and  these  had  a  large  run  during  1907.  The 
total  output  was  about  7,500,000  feet  of  lumber  and  about  7,000,000 
of  spruce  lath.  The  former  found  ready  sale  at  about  $17,500  per 
million  feet  and  the  latter  sold  at  $2  per  thousand.  The  value  of 
the  lumber  was  $319,424  and  of  the  lath  $17,866.  Of  this  $12,532 
of  the  lath  and  $92,169  of  the  lumber  ^  to  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  of  some  $10,000  the  re  inder  '9  b  to  S  'h 
American  ports.    The  indications  are  that  t      ^pt  u 

at  least  one-third  less  in  this  district  by  t 
explained  by  the  rough  winter  whidi  hi 
dealers  appear  to  apprehend  low  pric     i 
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mand  from  the  United  States.  Prices  for  the  year  1907  were  the 
highest  for  many  jrears.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over  1,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  four  mills. 

COMPARATIVELY  SMALL  PURCHASES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  mercantile  line  Yarmouth  is  well  supplied.  Stores  of  all 
kinds  are  numerous;  the  stocks  generally  large  for  a  city  of  this  size, 
and  well  selected  and  varied  in  quality  to  meet  all  demands,  from  the 
finest  and  best  of  the  rare  importations  to  the  coarse  and  substantial 
homespun.  From  careful  investigation  among  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  the  fact  is  revealed  that  of  the  large  amount  of  mer- 
chandise imported  into  this  city  fully  35  or  40  per  cent  comes  from 
England,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  about  as  much  is  of  Canadian 
manufacture,  and  the  remainder  comes  from  other  countries.  A 
rough  estimate  would  place  the  American-made  goods  sold  here  at 
about  12  to  15  per  cent.  On  account  of  tariff  schedules  America  does 
not  have  nearly  so  large  an  export  to  this  immediate  community  as 
the  circumstances  of  nearness  and  direct  shipment  would  warrant, 
and  American  commercial  men  are  frank  in  saying  that  on  that  ac- 
count they  find  it  harder  every  year  to  do  business  successfully  and 
?>rofitably  in  the  maritime  provinces.  In  some  articles  the  supply 
rom  America  is  quite  large,  but  the  small  amount  in  the  general 
average  makes  the  per  cent  total  very  small.  However,  in  nearly 
all  the  stores  there  is  a  demand  for  many  articles  of  American 
production,  and  merchants  always  keep  a  small  supply.  In  the  ma- 
chinery line  a  very  good  showing  is  made  for  America,  especially 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  and  many  other  articles.     With  the 

ale  generally  one  finds  American-made  goods  popular  here  and 
jmand,  but  the  competition  in  price  is  something  of  a  hindrance 
to  the  inflow  of  them. 

A  cotton  company  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  Yarmouth. 
It  manufactures  duck  exclusively,  and  employs  about  300  persons. 
During  1907  the  raw  cotton  consumed  was  valued  at  $225,000,  all 
of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  The  machinery  used  is  from 
the  United  States  and  England.  Another  industry  is  a  shoe  factory 
which  employs  90  people  and  produces  about  500  pairs  of  shoes  a 
day.  The  machinery  used  principally  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  leather  bought  in  the  United  States  in  1907  was  valued  at 
$90,000. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  exports  declared  from  the  port  of  Yarmouth 
to  the  United  States  in  1907  was  $454,244,  against  $220,053  in  1906. 
The  articles  were: 


Artlclos. 

i9oa. 

mn. 

Artietes. 

IflOa, 

1907. 

Cotton  waste . ».*,»•      ,.*••* 

2,3fi0 
1,325 
2.722 

67,99® 

HT78 
36fi,872 

HE 

7.220 

211,676 
27, 9W 

Wood,  etc.— Con  Unwed* 
Other 

12,414 
31,552 

Ftah 

fOOD 

Purs,  raw          *  ,* 

AH  other  aril  diss 

5,m 

Tot&l 

Riibbor  iunk,  etc 

194,299 
25, 7M 

itfi  394 

W(]od»  and  manufacturcfl; 
Lath 

Returned  AmtirtL^iiu  good?.*. 
Urnnd  totAU. ,.,., 

e,s&o 

Tjl»nihpr  , ,  ,  ,        J , ,, 

220,053 

464^244 
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In  addition  to  the  1907  figures  there  should  be  added  $13,793  worth 
of  fresh  fish  shipped  from  this  port  in  American  vessels  plying  in 
waters  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  making  a  total  of  merchandise 
declared  at  this  consulate  $459,007. 

The  exports  from  the  five  consular  agencies  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $485,400  in  1906  and  $360,923  in  1907.  The  value  of 
exports,  by  ports,  exclusive  of  Yarmouth,  was  as  follows : 


Agencies. 


1906. 


1907. 


Annapolis  Royal . . . 
Barrington  Pasaage 

Dlgby 

Lockport 

Shelbome 

Total 


$90,898 
91,853 

108,744 
25,250 

109,655 


485,400 


1121,664 

53,945 

160,611 

28,268 

6,440 


ONTARIO. 

BEIiliEVIIiliB. 

By  Ck)NsnL  Michael  J.  Hendbick* 

The  declared  value  of  domestic  exports  from  the  Belleville  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907  was  $491,240,  $471,903,  and  $473,641,  respectively.  Of  these 
totals  Belleville  supplied  articles  worth  $138,666  in  1905,  $104,310  in 
1906,  and  $64,272  m  1907.  From  the  Deseronto  agency  the  figures 
were  $206,325,  $213,257,  and  $239,236;  from  the  Napanee  agency, 
$3,251,  $3,665,  and  $9,363;  from  Pictou,  $30,996,  $40,062,  and  $53,478; 
and  from  Trenton,  $112,002,  $110,609,  and  $107,313.  The  leading  arti- 
cles of  export  from  Deseronto  in  1907  were  lumber  valued  at  $208,130, 
shingles  $17,414,  and  lath  $6,203 ;  from  Napanee  furs  worth  $3,300, 
household  goods  $2,175,  and  hub  blocks  $1,200;  from  Pictou  pease 
worth  $42,184,  household  goods  $4,250,  and  horses  $3,600;  and  from 
Trenton  hides  and  skins  valued  at  $48,391,  appjles  $12,216,  lumber 
$12,398,  and  telegraph  poles  $10,421.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  value  of  the  domestic  exports  from  Belleville  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years : 


ArUcles. 

1906. 

1006. 

1W7. 

AddIh                    -.                                      ..*..     .,     ....          ,*-.. 

11,914 

$}t^h 

cSS?:;;::::::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::;::;;:::"::::::":::"" 

mm 

2,2fi0 

6,067 

Hldei  and  Akliu..,.. ,...«..... - - , *...„**..**.- 

2S,3T6 
fl,8lSi 
M6S 

SI,  741 

Tf munhfilfl  BtVMljt         ^^^.^,   ^ -. ^ ..^ 

bf9^ 

I^mbfr                                                                         *.......    IT    n          TT               T                          ^         TW^                                                            -          -                           -          -           ------ 

2,260 

Lwitli**r^  wfiftpj  ?tc  ..., -                                   -      ..^^  .^.. . .., .-^ 

2,588 

BteCll    HGZ&D                          .*              .<■<».. ^>,^...^.. .._-..__.._.. .,__..-,, 

OT,1T9 

771 

2fiO 

2.096 

TnYc                   ^»<,.,<  i..-. .- ,«,,*,,,♦»..,,,,,,. 

9^079 

Wbl*ky .....*;„......, , 

i;2fl9 

All  other  ArtJclen ,,.»-- > „.**.****,.,^.,.,^., 

0,458 

Tt^C&l  -  .,,,,,.,.,, - -..- *.w**,, *.,*.. 

13a,66e 

iH^o 

64,272 

The  apparent  decrease  of  exports  from  Belleville  was  due  to  large 
quantities  of  scrap  steel  being  sent  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  to 
the  United  States  in  1905  and  1906  to  be  reroUed  and  returned,  when 
none  was  sent  in  1907.  If  this  item  were  eliminated  in  making  com- 
parisons it  would  show  a  slight  increase  in  general  exports  for  1907. 
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cohnwatjl. 

By  Consul  John  E.  Hamilton. 


Cornwall  is  the  principal  town  of  this  consular  district.  It  has  ex- 
ceptional transportation  facilities,  being  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Eailway  and  the  New  York  and  Ottawa  division  of  the 
New  York  Central,  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  at  this 
point  and  connects  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  20  miles  north, 
with  daily  lines  by  river  to  St.  Regis,  Huntingdon,  Stanley  Island, 
and  Dundee,  in  Canada,  and  Massena,  Bamharts  Island,  and  Fort 
Covington  in  New  York  State.  There  is  a  daily  and  triweekly  steam- 
ship service  passing  Cornwall  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  St.  Catherines.  There  are  also  the  regular  freighters  and  tugs  to 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo.  Cornwall  is  headquar- 
ters for  one  of  the  largest  cheese  boards  in  Ontario,  the  output  of 
which  in  1907  sold  for  $286,099.  The  number  of  cheese  boards  m  this 
district  is  222,  and  their  total  output  for  1907  sold  for  $2,916,451  j  the 
butter  sold  for  $17,560.  This  cheese  and  butter  go  almost  entirely 
to  Great  Britain. 

Employment  up  to  October,  1907,  was  plentiful  and  the  demand 
for  laborers  was  continuous,  l3ut  since  that  time  the  eflFects  of  the 
financial  depression  have  been  felt  and  many  wage-earners  are  work- 
ing on  short  time.  The  outlook  is  improving  and  conditions  are 
such  that  banks  are  more  liberal,  and  it  is  predicted  that  affairs  of  all 
characters  will  soon  assume  a  normal  state.  In  the  several  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  and  around  Cornwall  over  2,600  persons  are 
employed. 

As  this  is  principally  an  agricultural  district,  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  farm  hands  at  good  wages.  In  Cornwall  the  want  of  do- 
mestic help  was  sorely  felt  owing  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
mills.  Farm  laborers  average  about  $30  per  month;  domestic  ser- 
vants from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week,  and  laborers  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
day.  The  shortage  of  skilled  labor  has  to  a  great  extent  retarded 
building  and  improvements. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  front  Cornwall  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  amounted  to  $80,932,  a  decrease  of  $48,655  from  1906  and 
$63,798  from  1905.    The  articles  were: 


Articles 

1905. 

lOOTi. 

1W7. 

Cattlo 

11,650 

8,026 

5,401 

5,906 

428 

52,152 
S,700 
1,256 

900 
7.0S6 

9Sli 

BoTves                        +  ^  ---         *  ^  ****-  ^.. .».,^*^^^^. ..^^ 

tlB|&22 

11.510 

Optbtm,,,.... ,... , 

6,S8S 

DnuEs  .«                   *  .       *,,.  ,*  »  H».*.  ♦ .    .*,,.*..,^« ,-^ 

H^ 

1»2S7 
17.641 

6,332 
Ih,  314 

Hideft  ..,„,„„ , , - 

Houaehold  goods. ..^^ ,,..... , . . . 

7B.373 
6,356 
4,580 

29,277 
600 

ja,os2 

Lumber                       **ir.                                                 .t*^,***,,.^    ,              ^                           **         «^<<.          *<n.               ***         .«4,n.*.*              -* 

BMns,  call...... 

Tools                                            **              .                          . 

30a 

AU  otlior  arlielea. .„„„,,,,,,, , 

7,514 

Total .„„, 

144,730 

msft? 

^1^02 

The  imports  into  the  Cornwall  consular  district  from  the  United 
States  in  1905  amounted  to  $896,635;  1906,  $1,023,320,  and  1907, 
$1,193,279. 
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The  value  of  the  exports,  including  returned  American  goods, 
from  Fort  Erie  to  the  United  States  duri^ig  the  calendar  years  1905, 
1906,  and  1907  was  $233,479,  $391,492,  and  $877,595,  respectively. 
Of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907,  $290,868  repre- 
sented returned  goods,  of  which  American  race  horses  were  valued  at 
$209,480.  The  principal  articles  of  export  of  Canadian  products  to 
the  United  States  in  1907  were : 


Artidea^ , 


AqIouIr: 

OAtUe 

Hf»ra^ „,. 

@hecp  and  lambs. 

Fish,fre«h.. 

Hidtis 

OathiillB 


YaIiic- 


117,033 
14,742 
24,343 
68,068 
7,W1 
5,0OD 


Artklc«. 


Ri.'t  ■  1 1  'i^  V  ]  it  V  V  r  Hn4 1  g mm 

Thtijjtrtkitil  t  fleets 

T  wine„  liioder. 

Whtnl , 

All  Qtberartlcl<K 

Total 


Value, 


tISfiSSO 
K,1Q6 
8,401 
77.000 


686,727 


AGRICULTURE   AND    INDUSTRIES CONSOLIDATION   OF   SHIPYARDS. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1907.  hay  being  very  high  and  scarce  in 
the  United  States,  Canadian  larmers  sold  all  their  surplus  to  the 
American  markets.  The  crop  of  that  year  turned  out  to  be  an  almost 
total  failure  in  some  parts  of  Ontario,  especially  in  the  Lake  Huron 
and  Georgian  Bay  districts,  and  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
cattle,  in  some  cases  at  $5  a  head.  The  high  price  of  barley  in  the 
American  markets  caused  liberal  shipments  to  be  made  from  this 
point. 

There  are  no  cities  in  this  consular  district,  but  the  village  of  Wel- 
land,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  20  miles  west  of  here,  is  developing 
rapidly,  many  new  industries  having  been  started  and  many  more 
contemplated.  Electric  power  from  Niagara  Falls  will  be  used.  At 
Port  Colborne,  at  the  head  of  the  Welland  Canal,  a  large  ^ain  ele- 
vator is  nearly  completed,  which  will  be  used  for  transferring  grain 
from  lake  vessels  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the  canaL  One 
of  the  largest  cement  plants  in  Canada  is  being  built  there  also.  At 
Dunnville  tl^ere  are  manv  small  industries. 

The  consolidation  of  Ontario  shipyards  is  about  completed.  The 
Collingwood  dry  dock  and  shipyard,  will  be  used  for  making  ma- 
chinery for  the  other  plants,  the  Canadian  Ship  Building  Company 
will  close  their  works  in  Toronto,  and  those  near  here  will  be  en- 
larged and  used  for  building  the  hulls  of  large  vessels  for  the  Great 
Lakes  trade;  and  the  Poison  works  in  Toronto  will  be  used  for 
making  machinery  for  the  other  plants. 


HAMIIiTON. 

By  Consul  James  M.  Shepard. 

The  total  value  of  imports  at  Hamilton  in  1907  was  $18,933,009,  of 
which  the  dutiable  goods  amounted  to  $8,342,299,  and  free  goods  to 
$5,591,310.  The  value  of  imports  for  consumption  was  $13,781,281 
and  the  duties  collected  $1,888,773.    This  was  an  increase  over  1896 
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of  $2,862,803  in  total  value  of  imports,  $2,806,836  in  goods  withdrawn 
for  consumption,  and  $324,738  in  duties  collected. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
consular  district  was  $1,579,193,  an  increase  of  $674,567  over  1906. 

The  vear  1907  was  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hamilton,  notwithstanding  that  it  closed  with  a  depression 
of  industries  that  threw  3,000  men  out  of  employment  and  taxed 
public  and  private  charities  severely  throughout  the  winter.  There 
were  671  building  permits  issued  during  the  year. 

The  financial  stringency  has  checked  contemplated  extensions  of 
railway  facilities  and  caused  the  temporary  abandonment  of  proposed 
new  lines,  but  the  electric  road  from  Hamilton  to  Brant  ford,  now  in 
operation  to  Ancaster,  will  be  completed  by  June  1,  1908,  adding  a 
third  route  between  the  cities,  and  traversing  a  rich  farming  section 
now  limited  to  wagon  traffic. 

An  important  steamboat  merger,  covering  the  largest  fleet  of  Can- 
adian ships  on  the  Lakes,  is  announced.  All  the  companies  interested 
are  to  be  merged  under  the  name  of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  present  stockholders  in  the  various  companies  are  to  have  the 
privilege  of  transferring  their  stock,  share  for  share,  for  stock  in 
the  new  company  or  retaining  their  present  holdings.  The  length 
of  the  steamers  in  the  fleet  range  from  190  to  257  feet.  The  boats 
will  be  operated  in  the  general  trade  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  their  size  enabling  them  to  go  through  the  canals 
of  the  lower  lakes  without  difficulty. 

There  is  no  better  foreign  market  in  proportion  to  the  population 
for  all  classes  of  American  goods  than  this  consular  district,  but, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  it  can  not  be  profitably  covered  by 
catalogues  or  correspondence.  Every  salesman  whose  route  includes 
Buffalo  or  Niagara  Falls  should  visit  Hamilton  regularly.  There 
is  no  license  fee  required,  no  discrimination,  and  no  popular  preju- 
dice against  American  goods. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  Hamilton  to  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1907  was  $747,494,  an  increase  of  $207,758 
and  $342,206,  respectively,  over  1906  and  1905.  The  leading  items 
of  export  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle  for  exhibition. 

Hogs  for  breeding . . . 

Horses 

Horses,  racing 

Sheep  for  breeding. . . 

Apples 

Bones 

Brass  clippings 

Emigrants'  effects 

Grease 

Hides  and  skins 

Jewelers'  sweepings 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Ore,  silver 

Paper,  scrap 

Bags 


1906. 


SI,  930 
820 


1.930 
7,084 


5,497 

73,378 

9,658 

19,858 

898 

973 

1,090 


190e. 


291 
2,614 


t585 

fi.ai5 

105, 0(K) 

4.672 

6,4^ 

427 

fi.39l 
42,&G6 

7,2(13 
28,057 

1.188 

e.OOG 
Mb 

5,460 

i^aoi 


1907. 


$7,760 

300 

9,t)tX) 

4.990 
24,  701 

2,029 
10,  598 
09,237 

»9,fi99 
1,7S1 

24,I9S 
3,2116 
1,645 
482 
6,173 
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Artldei. 

1905. 

19Q& 

1907. 

''^ncgTWi ..,„ ... 

17,016 

104 

6,660 

i,7ftl 

"^'to;283" 

14.067 

|7,6S0 

1,447 

926 

Glowjr., - , 

Tea.,.,., 

3.411 
S.740 
10,^7 

83,0611 

7*(,5eo 

&43 

Tobacco  .,**.„,,^,,., ,-****,**►*.,„. ,..„,-. .*** 

B,«07 
17.«73 

i.ioe 

128.l!e3 
109,358 

Tin,  vTftfite . ^ .. ..... .»^».,.. 

Whisky , .» , , ,. 

Wool.' , 

AlIoOierftrticlCT......... , 

Totol -. ,.., 

27»,906 

1,87E> 
87. 47a 

436,099 

2,570 
39,478 

617.330 

BttlUon: 

Gold.. ,.,,...,,. 

10,773 
47,722 

StlTer- ._. 

Total  ...._..,. - 

SS,848 

Ci,04a 

fi8.4M 

B^ttinied  Ainerlii^n  goods. . . , _ , . , ■ . 

«^,fiS4 

7LSm 

71,670 

GrmndloU] ....,„*-*..„ ,..., _ _._ . 

40&,388 

M9,736 

T47.iW 

BRANTFORD  AGENCY. 

By  CJONSULAB  Agent  Mabtin  W.  McEwen. 

The  year  1907  in  this  district  was  one  of  continued  prosperity  and 
advancement.  The  city  of  Brantford  has  a  population  according  to 
the  latest  returns  of  a  little  over  20,000  people,  and  there  are  some 
3,000  more  who  live  in  the  immediate  suburbs.  Brantford  still  main- 
tains its  position  as  sixth  of  the  cities  of  Canada  in  the  value  of  its 
manufactured  goods,  and  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  stands  third 
or  fourth  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures  exported.  As  a  great  many 
of  the  manufacturers  here  produce  largely  tor  export  trade  to  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  Russia,  and  other  countries,  the  recent  financial 
stringency  has  not  affected  to  any  very  appreciable  extent  the  value  of 
their  output. 

From  statistics  carefully  prepared  by  the  secretarjr  of  the  board  of 
trade  for  Brantford,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  industrial 
concerns  in  1907  was  6,000;  in  1906  5,379,  an  increase  of  621.  The 
amount  paid  in  wages  was  $2,750,000,  an  increase  of  over  $350,000  for 
1907.  The  total  revenue  from  the  post-office  increased  $2,000.  The 
amount  collected  for  1907  by  the  inland  revenue  department  was 
$107,000,  an  increase  of  about  $11,000  over  1906,  and  although  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  figures  for  the  customs  returns  for  1907, 1  understand 
tJiere  was  a  larger  relative  increase  than  there  was  in  the  inland  rev- 
enue department.  The  total  freight  brought  into  the  city  by  the  rail- 
ways in  1907  was  311,482  tons,  as  compared  with  241,157  tons  in  1906, 
an  increase  of  70,325  tons.  The  amount  of  freight  taken  out  of  the 
city  by  the  railways  in  1907  was  111,004  tons,  an  increase  of  12,476 
tons  over  1906. 

INDUSTRIAL   ACTIVITY — ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

The  value  of  the  new  buildings  erected  in  Brantford  during  the 
year  1907  was  something  over  $500,000,  an  increase  of  about  $100,000 
over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  this 
consular  agency  for  the  United  States  during  1907  was  $407,420,  as 
compared  with  $153,569  in  1906.    The  total  number  of  invoices  of 
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goods  for  export  to  the  United  States  certified  to  at  this  agency  was 
527  in  1907,  and  182  in  1906.  The  chief  articles  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  which  an  increase  occurred  were  calfskins,  hides, 
fertilizer,  flour,  apples,  and  live  stock. 

At  least  8  new  factories  were  established  in  Brantford  during  the 
year  1907,  and  in  addition  to  these  several  of  the  older  industries  nave 
very  considerably  increased  their  plants ;  and  in  all  there  are  46  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city,  and  until  within  the 
last  month  of  1907  they  were  all  operated  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
Three  or  four  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  are  branches 
of  American  industries,  and  are  owned  by  Americans. 

Brantford  is  situated  in  a  splendid  agricultural  district,  and  is  a 
good  market  center,  there  being  no  other  place  of  any  size  on  the 
south  to  Lake  Erie,  which  is  about  40  miles.  Besides  being  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo 
railroads,  the  city  is  also  served  by  the  Grand  Valley  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  runs  to  Gait,  and  a  splendidly  built  new  radial  road  has 
just  been  completed,  connecting  Brantford  with  Hamilton.  The 
right  of  way  has  been  purchased  for  another  electric  road  from  Brant- 
ford to  Port  Dover  on  Lake  Erie,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  built 
during  the  coming  summer  if  the  financial  market  is  easier. 

STEADILY  INCKEASING  PURCHASES  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

From  what  I  can  ascertain  in  spite  of  the  preference  given  to  Eng- 
lish goods  the  quantity  of  American  goods  imported  into  this  district 
is  steadily  increasing.  Not  only  textfle  goods,  boots,  shoes,  and  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  but  also  merchandise  manufactured  from 
iron  and  steel  show  increases,  and  there  is  an  additional  quantity  of 
coal,  steel,  and  iron  imported  by  the  manufacturers  here  as  raw  ma- 
terial. The  Grand  Valley  electric  road,  also  the  Erie  road,  for 
which  the  right  of  way  has  been  purchased  from  Brantford  to  Port 
Dover,  are  owned  by  syndicates  of  American  citizens.  In  this  dis- 
trict is  also  the  town  of  Paris,  which  is  7  miles  from  Brantford,  with 
a  population  of  about  4,000,  and  is  steadily  growing  in  population  and 
importance.  In  Paris  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  in 
Canada.  It  has  also  several  other  manufacturing  industries  of  grow- 
ing importance.  The  citjr  of  Woodstock,  which  is  about  20  miles  west 
of  Brantford,  is  also  in  this  district.  It  has  several  progressive  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Among  other  things  manufactured  in 
Woodstock  are  wagons,  furniture,  and  pianos,  and  there  is  also  a  tan- 
nery doing  a  good  business.  In  this  district  is  also  the  town  of  Inger- 
soU,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000.  One  of  the  best  known  pork- 
packing  establishments  in  Canada  is  located  there,  and  does  a  large 
business.  It  exports  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  amount  of 
fertilizer.  There  are  several  other  industries  in  IngersoU,  and  for  the 
size  of  the  town  a  large  commercial  business  is  done. 
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SAIiBB  TO  THE  UNTIED  STATES. 


The  value  of  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  in  1905  was 
$128,086;  in  1906,  $153,569,  and  m  1907,  ^7,420.  The  principal 
items  were : 
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GAIiT  AGENCY. 

By  CoNSULAB  Agei^  James  Ryebson. 

Gait  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River,  about  25  miles 
nearly  due  west  from  Hamilton,  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  also  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  also  connected  with 
several  towns  by  an  excellent  electric  railway.  It  is  a  thriving  place 
of  9,000  inhabitants  and  its  principal  industries  are  founaries, 
macMne  shops  and  knit-goods  factories.  There  are  7  machine  shops, 
etc.,  employmg  1,200  hands,  almost  all  being  skilled  mechanics. 
The  4  Imit-goods  factories  employ  700  persons,  about  one-half  of 
whom  are  females.  The  other  manufacturing  establishments,  such 
as  carriage  factory,  malleable-iron  works,  and  saw  works,  give  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  persons. 

AH  of  these  industries  are  at  present  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition; no  failures  having  taken  place  during  the  depression.  All 
are  using  large  quantities  of  American  goods,  principally  raw 
materials.  However,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  American 
machinery  is  imported,  especially  for  textile  factories,  and 
gives  the  very  best  satisfaction.  Coal  is  all  American,  and  iron 
and  steel  come  partly  from  the  United  States.  Pig  iron  is  mostly 
domestic,  although  a  large  quantity  comes  from  Scotland. 

I  find  that  American  manufacturers  confine  their  efforts  to  secure 
trade  here  almost  entirely  to  circulars  and  advertisements  in  the  trade 
journals.  These  are  no  doubt  of  considerable  value,  still  the  presence 
of  one  good  American  drummer  with  samples  is  needed  to  get  the 
trade  in  any  line  here,    I  am  convinced  that  a  very  large  trade  in 
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boots  and  shoes,  fanCT  goods,  notions,  and  dry  goods  could  be  done 
here  if  the  proper  enort  was  put  forth. 


SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


The  value  of  exports  from  Gait,  including  goods  returned,  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows : 
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KINGSTON. 

By  Ck)N8UL  Howard  D.  Van  Saih*. 

Commercially  this  district  prospered  during  1907,  a  number  of 
new  business  ventures  being  made  or  proposed.  Kingston  is  the  port 
of  entrv  for  a  district  extending  over  50  miles  inland  and  some  60 
miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  district 
is  dotted  with  small  towns,  resorts,  mining  and  fishing  camps,  and 
besides  farming  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  which  anords  a  good 
market  for  the  sale  of  wire  fencing,  mining  machinery,  farming  im- 
plements, groceries,  hardware,  fishing  tackle,  and  many  other  articles 
used  in  a  country  trade. 

The  amount  of  grain  received  at  Kingston  during  1907  was 
15,732,526  bushels,  and  of  coal  52,280  tons,  which  was  a  considerable 
increase  over  1906.  The  principal  exports  from  Kingston  to  the 
United  States  for  the  vears  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  • 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  Kingston  in  1907  showed  that  the  taxes 
^nd  debt  per  capita  are  lower,  with  three  exceptions,  than  for  any 
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city  in  Ontario  of  from  10,000  to  40,000  population.  Guelph,  at 
$8*12  per  capita,  holds  first  place  for  low  taxes,  while  Kingston's 
taxes  are  $8.84.  About  800  immigrants  have  settled  in  the  district 
from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  while  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
Canadians  have  emigrated  to  tne  United  States  and  to  the  west  and 
northwest 

The  extensions  to  the  light  and  power  plants  have  been  completed 
and  the  rates  for  electricity  and  gas  have  been  materially  reauced. 
Gras  is  now  $1  per  thousand. 


NIAGABA  FATiTiS, 

By  Consul  William  H.  H.  Websteb. 

This  district  at  the  present  time  is  prosperous,  and  there  is  some 
talk  of  the  government  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in  deepening 
the  waterway  on  the  Welland  River  between  Chippewa  and  Welland. 
This  would  give  access  from  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Welland  Canal 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  factories  along  its  banks.  The  three 
companies  generating  power  from  Niagara  Falls  are  in  operation. 
Power  is  being  furnished  for  numerous  establishments  through  the 

grovince,  and  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  is  exported  to  the  United 
tates. 

The  declared  value' of  exports  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  $898,459,  in  1906,  $878,725,  and  in  1905,  $624,711. 
These  figures  do  not  include  shipments  under  $100.  The  increase 
is  due  to  the  new  industries  located  in  the  district.  The  largest  ship- 
ments come  from  the  pulp  mills  located  at  Merritton  and  Thorold, 
which  have  been  running  full  force  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  estimated  population  of  this  district  is  55,000,  and  comprises 
the  cities  of  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Catharines,  the  towns  of  Welland, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Port  Dalhousie,  and  villages  of  Thorold, 
Merritton,  Queenston,  St.  Davids,  Chippewa,  Port  Robinson,  Stam- 
ford, and  Fenwick. 

ORIIililA. 

By  Consul  Ernest  A.  Wakefield. 

The  business  conditions  prevailing  in  this  consular  district  during 
the  year  1907  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  if  we  except  the  clos- 
ing quarter  of  the  year.  Both  imports  and  exports  show  a  healthy 
increase,  while  new  enterprises  now  under  way  and  soon  to  be  com- 
menced promise  well  for  business  activity.  Unsettled  financial  con- 
ditions partially  checked  the  remarkable  advance  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  New  Ontario,  the  mineral 
belt  extending  north  of  Sudbury  and  through  the  Cobalt  region 
unquestionably  is  very  rich  in  silver,  nickel,  and  copper.  Many 
properties  of  great  value  and  productiveness  are  at  present  being 
worKed,  while  others  probably  equally  good  are  developing.  Un- 
fortunately during  the  excitement  incidental  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Cobalt  and  surrounding  territory  a  number  of  companies 
were  incorporated  based  on  claims  which  have  as  yet  shown  little 
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value,  and  more  or  less  stock  sold  which  has  not  so  far  yielded  any 
return  and  very  likely  never  will. 

The  mining  district  deserves  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  min- 
ing and  smelting  machinery,  as  in  the  near  future  the  demand  will 
rapidly  increase.  The  district  is  well  watered  and  many  motor  boats 
are  already  used.  These  will  be  increased  fourfold  in  the  next  two 
years,  as  they  are  extremely  useful  in  conveying  men  and  supplies 
from  railway  connections  to  the  various  camps,  m  carrying  ore,  and 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  tourist  parties.  Almost  every  class  of  mer- 
chandise exported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  should  find  a 
ready  market  in  New  Ontario.  Wholesale  houses  of  any  importance 
in  Canada  have  travelers  covering  the  district.  Exporters  from  the 
United  States  will  do  well  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  New  Ontario. 

BIDDING  FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

More  care  should  be  taken  by  the  exporters  to  cater  to  the  wants 
and  customs  of  the  Canadian  people.  In  the  matter  of  hats,  caps, 
diirts,  and  collars,  the  American  sizes  do  not  correspond  with  the 
English  and  Canadian  sizes.  Many  purchasers  do  not  understand 
this,  and  in  buying  American-made  goods  do  not  procure  the  proper 
sizes.  American  goods  are  very  poorly  advertised  throughout  the 
district.  Some  advertise  insufficiently,  others  without  knowledge  of 
the  public,  with  its  varied  opinions,  that  is  to  be  attracted.  Others, 
again,  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  performing  all  promises  accord- 
ing to  advertisement.  Comparisons,  expressed  or  implied,  are  unnec- 
essary, and  manufacturers  should  be  very  careful  not  to  prepare  ad- 
vertising matter  which  may  be  made  the  basis  for  advertisements  of 
competitors  in  Canada.  One  firm  selling  carpenters'  tools  have  a  dis- 
tinctive and  appropriate  trade  name  appearing  on  all  lines  which 
they  manufacture.  The  firm  name  ana  place  of  manufacture  is 
plainly  given,  but  the  trade  name  occupies  the  more  prominent  posi- 
tion. This  firm  is  apparently  doing  a  good  business  with  satisfactory 
results  to  customers  and  retailers.  In  most  instances  I  am  satisfied 
the  proper  method  will  occur  to  business  men  who  give  the  matter 
thought.  Canada  is  just  commencing  to  take  a  prominent  part 
among  manufacturing  nations,  and  people  in  this  district  are  con- 
scious and  proud  of  it,  which  naturally  disposes  them  to  be  more 
than  usually  keen  to  patronize  home  industries.  Any  article  of 
American  manufacture  possessing  equal  or  superior  merit  can  be 
readily  sold  if  properly  presented  to  the  buying  public.  Every  article 
exported  from  the  United  States  which  is  not  up  to  this  standard 
hurts  the  export  trade  in  general. 

PLAYING   CARDS   AND   BISCUITS — BUSINESS   REVIVING. 

Two  articles  which  especially  merit  the  attention  of  United  States 
exporters  are  playing  cards  and  fancy  crackers  or  biscuits.  In  play- 
ing cards  both  English  and  Canadian  houses  are  manufacturing  a 
high-grade  article  with  attractive  designs  appropriate  to  this  coun- 
try. English  manufacturers  have  lately  placed  large  orders  in  both 
these  lines  in  the  district,  and  are  making  marked  headway  as  against 
both  the  Canadian  and  American  product.  The  English  firm  manu- 
facturing biscuits  has  a  very  attractive  display  of  samples  in  a  glass- 
topped  case  in  every  store  which  handles  their  product    No  more 
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attractive  method  of  display  has  ever  been  used  in  this  district. 
These  biscuits  are  of  infinite  variety,  very  carefully  prepared  and 
packed,  and  are  giving  every  satisfaction,  if  American  goods  of  this 
character  are  to  hold  the  place  they  have  occupied  in  recent  years 
this  competition  must  be  taken  into  serious  account. 

Because  of  the  continued  activity  in  railway  building,  mining, 
lumbering,  and  water  transportation  facilities  the  year  1908  should 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  year  just  closed.  Financial  affairs 
are  rapidly  resuming  normal  conditions  with  the  advantages  which 
will  naturally  accrue  from  a  cessation  of  the  purely  speculative  fea- 
tures which  have  been  quite  prominent  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Most  business  men  take  a  very  cheerful  view  of  business  conditions 
for  1908,  and  are  preparing  for  the  increase  expected  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring.  Stocks  are  low,  trade  inquiries  are  increasing, 
and  commercial  travelers  report  a  gradual  improvement  in  orders. 

OUTPUT  OF  LUMBER — PRESERVATION  OF  FORESTS. 

The  cut  of  logs  during  the  winter  of  1906-7  was  slightly  above 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  aggregating  in  this  district  450,000,000 
feet  of  pine,  75,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  and  hardwood,  and  80,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood.  The  cut  of  pine  for  the  winter  of  1907-8  did 
not  exceed  400,000,000  feet.  The  market  has  been  very  dull  since 
November  1,  but  prices  have  been  maintained  and  the  demand  is 
improving.  More  pulp  wood  is  being  cut  than  formerly,  as  the  de- 
mand is  steadily  increasing.  Large  tracts  containing  thousands  of 
acres  of  plup-wood  timber  in  New  Ontario  are  attracting  considerable 
attention  at  present.  The  subject  of  reforestation  is  receiving  the 
careful  attention  of  both  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  immediate  future  active  energetic 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  timber  supply  of  Canada  will 
result.  Pulp-wood  exportation  will  probably  be  prohibited  and  a 
definite  plan  adopted  for  replacing  the  annual  cut  by  systematic  tree 
planting  on  the  barren  and  denuded  sections.  Railway  ties  are  pro- 
cured all  through  the  northern  portion  of  this  district.  Prices  are 
high  and  the  demand  constantly  increasing.  Ties  that  were  sold 
ten  years  ago  for  15  and  18  cents  now  bring  38  and  40  cents  each. 
The  Toronto-Sudbury  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  branch  and  the 
James  Bay  Line  from  Toronto  north  have  opened  up  good  districts 
for  railway  ties  and  considerable  supplies  of  telegraph  poles. 

PULP  AND   PAPER  INDUSTRIES — MINES  AND   MINING. 

A  paper  mill  company  of  Sturgeon  Falls  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver with  a  petition  against  it  for  a  winding-up  order.  A  reor- 
ganization is  now  being  attempted  which,  if  successful,  will  insure 
tne  continued  operation  of  the  mill  at  its  full  capacity,  50  tons  of 
paper  per  day.  Another  pulp  and  paper  company  is  operating  at 
its  full  capacity  with  apparent  profitable  results.  The  annual  output 
is  45,000  tons  of  pulp,  the  most  of  which  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  Both  these  plants  are 
equipped  largely  with  American  machinery  and  have  magnificent 
water  power  with  abundant  wood  supply.  In  fact,  throughout  north- 
em  Ontario  splendid  water  power  abounds  in  proximity  to  the  raw 
material  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture*  Within  the  next  ten  years 
9108— c  B 1907— VOL  1 
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pulp  and  paper  will  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  produc- 
tions of  this  district. 

Cobalt  is  now  a  household  word  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  In  the  place  of  the  exploitation  of  the  last  few  years  the 
principal  properties  are  now  being  developed  and  operated  with  con- 
stantly increasing  output.  The  feverish  boom  has  disappeared,  being 
replaced  by  a  healthy  progressive  business  spirit,  which  is  accom- 
plishing satisfactory  results.  The  mineral  output  of  Cobalt  and 
vicinity  for  the  past  four  years  was  as  follows:  158  tons  in  1904. 
valued  at  $136,217;  2,144  tons  in  1905,  valued  at  $1,473,196;  5,129 
tons  in  1906,  valued  at  $3,900,000,  and  14,040  tons  in  1907,  valued  at 
$10,000,000. 

From  this  a  fair  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  this  camp  and  vicinity.  The  nickel-matte  output  at  Copper  Cliff 
has  largely  exceeded  any  previous  year  in  its  history.  The  produc- 
tion for  the  last  three  years  is,  approximately,  for  1905,  $1,150,000; 
1906,  $1,800,000;  and  1907,  $2,270,000.  As  the  building  of  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  New  Ontario  Railway  caused  the  discovery  of  silver  in 
Cobalt,  many  mineralogists  expect  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  will  result  in  opening  even  a  richer  mineral 
district  in  crossing  tKe  mineral  belt  north  of  Cobalt.  Manv  pros- 
pectors are  scattered  far  and  wide  between  the  Canadian  Pacinc  Kail- 
way  and  Hudson  Bay.  According  to  the  best  information  obtainable 
ore  will  soon  be  shipped  from  IV^ose  Mountain  Mine  via  Key  Inlet 
or  Key  Harbor,  the  new  lake  port  on  the  Georgian  Bay.  For  several 
years  very  favorable  reports  have  been  circulated  as  to  the  value  of 
this  mine,  which  certainly  contains  a  vast  body  of  iron  ore.  If  the 
project  is  successful  and  the  ore  proves  of  desirable  quality  a  large 
plant  will  be  erected. 

MINERAL   PRODUCT  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  Ontario  mines  in  1907  was  $24,- 
343,302,  an  advance  over  1906  of  $1,954,919.  The  output  of  silver 
totaled  9,866,504  ounces,  valued  at  $5,927,858,  increase  over  previous 
year,  $2,238,572;  nickel,  10,968  tons,  valued  at  $2,271,616;  gold  valued 
at  $66,399 ;  cobalt  reached  733  tons,  valued  at  $92,751 ;  copper,  7,373 
tons,  valued  at  $1,045,511,  an  increase  of  $84,698;  iron  ore,  200,185 
tons,  valued  at  $471,126 ;  and  the  product  of  pig  iron,  in  the  making 
of  which  a  large  quantity  of  imported  ore  was  used,  valued  at 
$4,716,857,  an  increase  of  $162,610. 

The  nonmetallic  products  were :  Arsenic,  3,305  tons,  worth  $1,640 ; 
common  brick,  $1,940,000,  a  decrease  of  $217,000;  drain  tiles,  $248,- 
000,  decrease,  $4,500;  pressed  bricks,  $499,417,  increase,  $161,662; 
paving  brick,  $73,270,  increase,  $28,270;  building  and  crushed  stone, 
$675,000,  increase,  $15,000;  calcium  carbide,  $173,763,  increase,  $10,- 
983;  Portland  cement,  $2,610,698,  increase,  $229,684;  natural  rock 
cement,  $5,097,  decrease,  $903;  corundum,  $242,600,  decrease,  $19,840; 
feldspar,  $30,375,  decrease,  $13,474 ;  graphite,  $20,000,  increase,  $5,000; 

fypsum,  $10,776,  increase,  $4,171;  iron  pyrites,  $51,837,  increase, 
11,254;  lime,  $412,000,  decrease,  $84,785;  mica,  $82,929,  increase, 
$13,888;  natural  gas,  $755,167,  increase,  $221,721;  petroleum,  $1,049,- 
631,  increase,  $288,085;  pottery,  $51,985,  decrease,  $14,015;  quartry, 
$124,148,  increase,  $58,383;  salt,  $376,621,  increase,  $8,883;  sewer  pipe, 
$592,588,  increase,  $312,968 ;  and  talc,  $5,010,  increase,  $1,980. 
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TEMPORARY   CHECK   IN   RAILWAY  BUILDINO. 

Stringency  in  the  money  market  has  called  a  temporary  halt  in 
some  of  the  railway  projects  or,  more  properly,  forced  the  constructors 
to  proceed  more  slowly.  Interest  is  largely  centered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  is  expected  to  duplicate  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  opening  new  and 
fertile  lands  and  other  natural  resources  in  the  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  James  Bay  Railway  (Canadian  North- 
ern System)  is  also  running  a  regular  train  service  between  Toronto 
and  Parry  Sound,  the  remaining  section  to  Sudbury  and  beyond  to 
Moose  Mountain  Mine  being  nearly  completed.  Construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Toronto  to  Sudbury  branch  is  well  advanced  and 
trains  are  running  regularly  over  completed  sections.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  is  also  constructing  a  branch  from  a  point  2  miles  east  of 
Midland  on  the  Georgian  Bay  to  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Montreal  and  the  seaboard.  A  2,000,000- 
bushel  elevator  at  the  lake  terminus  indicates  the  extent  to  which  this 
branch  is  expected  to  enter  in  the  grain-transportation  problem. 
Indeed,  probably  no  problem  confronting  the  Canadian  railways  is 
occupying  more  attention  than  the  speedy  transportation  of  the 
enormous  western  ffrain  crop. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  acquired  possession  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway,  essentially  a  grain-carrying  road,  extending  from 
Parry  Sound  to  Ottawa,  and  is  about  to  double-track  the  Midland 
Division  from  Midland  on  the  Georgian  Bay  to  Port  Hope  on  Lake 
Ontario.    Both  these  steps  indicate  the  importance  attached  to  lake- 

Sort  transportation.  The  elevator  systems  at  both  Parry  Sound  and 
[idland  are  being  enlarged  and  new  ones  constructed,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears absolutely  bertain  that  the  great  bulk  of  grain  shipped  by  rail 
and  water  will  be  handled  at  these  two  ports  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  operated  by  the 
Ontario  government,  is  constructing  one  or  two  branches  to  reach 
the  more  important  points  off  the  main  line,  and  pushing  the  main 
line  north  to  a  junction  with  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  west  of 
Lake  Abitibi.  This  extension  is  very  nearly  completed  as  originally 
planned,  but  may  be  continued  to  Hudson  Bay.  This  road  (Temis- 
kaming and  Northern  Ontario  Railway)  has  been  a  revenue-producer 
since  it  first  opened;  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  has  taxed  the 
rolling  stock  capacity  at  times  to  the  utmost.  It  is  the  only  means 
of  communication  fcJetween  Cobalt  and  the  Temagami  region  and 
trade  centers. 

MANUFACTURES— CANAL  OPERATIONS. 

Two  carriage  factories  do  a  large  and  yearly  increasing  business. 
One  company,  at  Orillia,  is  second  in  importance  in  the  Dominion. 
Their  total  annual  product  amounts  to  about  9,000  wheel  vehicles 
and  3,500  cutters,  all  for  the  Canadian  market.  The  one  at  Barrie 
is  a  comparatively  new  concern,  but  it  is  apparently  doing  a  good 
business,  with  encouraging  prospects.  Both  firms  are  large  importers 
from  the  United  States.  The  articles  imported  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Among  them  are  wood-turning  machinery,  oak  and  hickory 
lumber,  leather  belting,  carriage  hardware  and  wheels,  shafts  for 
carriages,  dashboards,  varnishes,  paints  and  oils,  brushes,  moss  for 
seat  cushions,  buttons  for  upholstering,  and  carriage  felts.    Other 
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proportionate  advantages.  Everything  raised  by  the  farmer  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  worthy  of  mention  has  nearly  doubled  in  price 
in  the  last  decade.  Salaries  have  been  liberal  and,  with  all  classes, 
money  has  been  plentiful. 

One  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  easily  seen  in  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  both 
necessities  and  luxuries,  the  habits  of  the  people  have  undergone  a 
radical  change  in  the  direction  of  greater  quantity  and  higher  quality 
in  all  household  expenditures  and  greater  outlay  for  amusement. 
Another  factor  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  the  tendency  to 
invest  or  speculate  in  stocks.  Many  of  these  stocks  were  carried  on 
margin  by  those  unwilling  or  unable  to  purchase  outright,  and  some 
were  unable  to  protect  themselves  when  prices  dropped.  When  the 
boom  in  the  silver-mining  district  was  at  its  height,  shares  in  many 
of  these  companies  were  disposed  of  at  prices  which  in  the  light  of 
later  events  would  appear  to  have  been  considerably  more  than  they 
were  actually  worth.  In  a  very  few  instances  shares  are  worthless  or 
practically  so.  But  in  almost  every  case  present  prices  quoted  for 
these  different  stocks  are  far  below  tnose  of  a  year  or  more  ago.  The 
losses  sustained  by  investors  as  a  whole  are  said  to  have  been  very 
large.  Returns  from  the  silver  district  are  now  encouraging  and 
fehould  continue  so.  But  a  very  large  amount  of  money  has  been  and 
is  being  expended  in  opening  up  and  developing  the  district,  much 
of  which  has  as  yet  yielded  no  return.  To-day  it  is  necessary  to  show 
something  more  than  an  elaborate  prospectus  to  sell  shares,  and  peo- 
ple are  curtailing  living  expenses  to  meet  changed  conditions.  There 
IS  no  real  distress  in  me  district,  none  expected,  and  business  con- 
ditions are  gradually  but  steadily  improving.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  business  outlook  for  the  future 
of  this  section  of  Ontario  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

TRADE   OF   THE   DISTRICT. 

Exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  imports.  Both  exports  and  imports  show  an  increase 
for  the  year  1907.  The  increasing  coal  importations  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  industrial  activity  of  Ontario,  while  the  exports  of  mine 
and  forest  products  show  the  principal  lines  of  progress  in  this  dis- 
trict and  likewise  the  constantly  increasing  market  for  articles  not 
produced  here.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  principal  differences 
in  imports  from  the  1906  figures  were  as  follows:  Tanner's  acids, 
books  and  stationery,  boots  and  shoes,  carriage  hardware,  china  and 
glassware,  cottons  and  woolens,  food  products,hides,  machinery,  paints 
and  oils,  rubber  manufactures,  and  wood  manufactures,  as  imported 
through  the  Orillia  customs  office,  show  decreases,  while  importations — 
brass  and  copper  manufactures,  coal  and  coke,  extracts  of  oak  and 
quebracho,  lumber,  sporting  goods,  and  wire  manufactures — show  ad- 
vances. The  decrease  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  from  the 
United  States  is  offset  by  the  increased  importations  from  Great 
Britain.  In  machinery  the  falling  off  is  attributable  to  a  partial  ces- 
sation of  new  work  in  this  vicinity  and  also  to  the  increasing  output 
of  Canadian  plants.  Importations  of  hides  were  decidedly  less  than 
the  previous  year,  owing  to  large  stocks  on  hand  and  unsettled  condi- 
tions of  the  leather  market.    Coal  and  coke  and  extracts  of  oak  and 
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quebracho  show  the  largest  gains.  The  other  differences  are  usual 
fluctuations  in  trade,  accentuated  by  unsettled  conditions  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1907.  Midland,  North  Bay,  and  Sudbury  show  decided 
increases  in  coal  and  coke  and  machinery,  while  Midland  returns  are 
swelled  by  large  importations  of  corn,  and  also  two  lake  boats  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and  which  had  seen  previous  use  abroad. 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  imported  mer- 
chandise used  in  the  district,  as  a  large  percentage  is  entered  in  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  by  agents  and  importers  with  warehouses  at  these 
points.  The  present  year  gives  promise  of  steadily  returning  confi- 
dence in  sound  business  conditions,  which  should  result  in  more  ex- 
tensive trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SHARE  OF  THE  UNPTED   STATES   IN   THE  TRADE. 

The  total  imports  into  the  Orillia  consular  district  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1907  amounted  to  $4,270,302  and  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Orillia,  $1,793,375;  Midland,  $1,340,000;  North  Bay,  $346,300, 
and  Sudbury,  $790,627.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $2,990,563,  which  are  shown  by  articles  in  the  following 
statement : 


Articles^ 


At^idft,  lunuerM' .  ^  „ , 

Btioks  and  Rtationery ^  * . , » „ , 

Boots  ftiid  $hcH?fl. . , .  „ 

BriLHH  nnd  copjH5rinHnufdLOliirei<.. 

Coal  und  r-  he  .,,,.*,**,»^ „,._ 

Cotton  and  ^mtl  manuMcturea.., 
£x  tractfi,  q  uebraclio,  eti:  ....*<«.., 
Food  inwluctJB..--- ,.,  — - 

FtUB * ,.. „. 

Hidea , , „ 

Iron  and  steel  mAnufaeturee: 

EiUflnea.  etc. 

Hardwiye,  cajTiw^fe* _,,.., 

Miichtnefy .,.,-,. 

Riillfi,  Kt^eL ,...„. 

Wirt* „. 

Other, ,. 

Lumber............... 

Oil. <5od and  leather,,.* ,.... 

Sporting  goods. , 

Wood  aiauulacttir«« , 

AU  other  iLTtJcles ...., „. 


Value, 


ts,7e2 
2.m 

158,970 
3.568 

140,785 

1*,706 

lfl,927 

125,335 

1,788 

ii,2ie 

12,ft29 
2.  OH 
7.i2| 

l.%e50 


Total, .;      74&,fi49 


MIPLAKD. 


Ooiil  andooke 2M,000 

Com , --... «IO,000 

Iron  and  »U?el  miinufac tunes: 

Ore 120,000 


AnidM. 


Value. 


KIBLA  N'i) — cf  mt  i  im&A. 

Iron  and  «tet*l  maJHifactiirtsB^-Cont'd 

Machinery  ..*,.».,  ^.  .....»,*  * 

Other,,.. 

All  other  urtfid^  .,.p»,..,^.,,**, 

Total..,...,,,,, ,.,,.,,..,, 

NORHH   BAY. 

Boots  and  ^hoes ,,,,.... .*.,,.,*» 

Coal  and  coke .,,,.., , 

Cotton  niftniifft4^tiir*a.....^,,..^. ,.-,,, 

Kmlgrantis'  effecta  *... _ . 

Food  prodncts.  ,.......,„, 

Iron  and  steel  miinufactureH: 

MaGhinery  ...,,»,,,.,...,.,,,,.., 

Other.,.,.,.... 

Wood  mannfacti^rca^ , , ,  -  - ....... 

All  other  articltjg * 

Total 

Coal  and  coke....... ..... 

Lumlwr,..,,. ...,.., „ 

Macbixiery ,„,., , 

Total...................... 

Gfand  total , ..,.. 


$^1,000 


1,167«4IN> 


il5,D0O 
SOO.OOO 

2,eoa 

25. 000 
Si},  000 

35,000 

10.000 
1,500 
«,500 


3^7,000 


617.  Ma 

8,921 

lS4,t^ 


The  articles  of  import  into  Orillia  and  agencies  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1907  were  valued  at  $362,574  and 
consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles :  Freight  steamer  worth 
$125,000;  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  $95,043;  tugboat,  $50,000;  hides, 
$47,550;  food  products,  $5,000;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  $10,934; 
machinery,  $3,059 ;  and  extracts  of  oak  and  quebracho,  $16,268.  The 
imports  from  Germany  were  valued  at  $4,447,  the  leading  items  being 
cotton  and  wool  articles  worth  $2,822,  and  glass  and  delft  ware,  $1,314. 
The  imports  from  all  other  countries  amounted  to  $912,905,  consist- 
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ing  of  hides  valued  at  $868,605,  food  products  $13,300,  and  other 
articles  $30,813. 

The  exports  declared  from  the  Orillia  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Artiples. 


Bullion,  silver... 

Fertilizera 

Fish 

Purs 

Hair 

Hides  and  skins . 
Household  goods 
Matte,  nickel.... 
Ore: 

Arsenic 

Silver 

Paper 

Pyrites,  iron 

Speiss.  silver 


1906. 

1907. 

$424,737 

$1,802,981 

8.991 

1,716 

4,5€8 

8,129 

9,976 

18,280 

4,834 

8,173 

3.660 

6,649 

10,089 

6,941 

1,816,916 

2,210,493 

6.366 

17,666 

3,103.319 

4,322,104 

21,620 

36,946 

1,700 

22,441 

249,297 

439,332 

Articles. 


Wood  and  manufactures: 

lAth 

Lumber— 

Baaswood 

Birch 

Pine 

Spruce 

other , 

All  other  articles 

Total 

American  goods  returned 

Grand  total 


1906. 


$12,900 


7,226,961 


1907. 


2,641 

14,586 

48  501 

49,608 

1.404,766 

1.867,958 

8,092 

24,167 

3,639 

8,129 

62,834 

46.448 

7,192,180 

10.946.620 

33,711 

18.077 

10,964,620 


OTTAWA. 

By  Consul-general  John  G.  Fosteb. 


During  the  past  year  a  large  sulphite  pulp  plant  was  erected  at 
Ottawa.  This  plant  has  a  capacitor  of  60  tons  a  day  and  is  in  every 
way  modem  and  up-to-date.  It  will  be  operated  in  connection  with 
the  paper  mill  owned  by  the  same  company,  but  its  entire  capacity 
considerably  exceeds  the  requirements  oi  the  paper  mill  for  sulphite 


"t. 


le  International  Marine  Signal  Company  has  during  the  year 
greatly  extended  the  sale  of  its  gas  buoys  to  foreign  governments  as 
well  as  to  the  government  of  Canada,  and  has  made  several  shipments 
to  South  American  and  to  European  countries.  The  principal  mate- 
rials required  for  the  construction  of  these  buoys  are  admitted  free  of 
duty  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Canadian  minister  of  cus- 
toms when  the  buoys  are  intended  for  the  government  of  Canada  or 
for  export.  The  International  Cement  Company  has  enlarged  ite 
plant  and  now  has  a  productive  capacity  of  2,600  barrels  of  cement 
per  day.  A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  has  been  erected  at  Ottawa 
and  is  now  coining  copper  and  silver  coin  for  the  government  of 
Canada.  It  is  the  only  mint  in  the  Dominion.  The  lumber  companies 
report  some  reduction  in  sales  and  a  still  larger  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  this  season's  cut  of  logs,  but  prices  of  lumber  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  held  fairly  firm. 

The  other  industri^  of  Ottawa  and  this  district  have  been  moder- 
ately prosperous  during  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company  will  in  the  coming  year  erect  at  Ottawa 
a  hotel  and  a  railway  station,  the  two  buildings  to  cost  about 
$2,500,000. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    THE    DISTRICT. 

The  imports  at  Ottawa  as  reported  in  the  monthly  returns  of  the 
customs  department  show  for  the  calendar  year  1907  a  total  amount- 
ing to  $7,553,831,  of  which  $4,509,491  were  dutiable  imports  and 
$2,648,336  were  free  imports.     The  exports  certified  at  this  con- 
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sulate-general  to  the  United  States  amounted  during  the  year  to 
$4,425,117  and  the  certifications  at  the  Arnprior  agency  were 
$1,322,979.  The  largest  group  of  exports  is  that  of  the  various  kinds 
of  lumber,  which  at  Ottawa  amounted  to  $2,739,515  in  1907,  an  in- 
crease of  over  12  per  cent  upon  the  lumber  exports  of  1906.  The 
news-print  expjort  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to 
$1,338,965.  This  was  almost  entirely  the  product  of  one  paper  mill, 
which  has  been  in  operation  just  one  year.  The  product  of  another 
paper  mill  is  practically  all  sold  in  Canada. 

The  exportation  of  crude  mica  shows  a  falling  off  from  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year  amounting  to  about  26  per  cent,  owing 
to  the  lessened  demand  for  electrical  construction  in  the  United 
States  during  the  closing  months  of  1907.  Mica  plate  has  only  been 
manufactured  at  Ottawa  about  one  year.  There  was  $31,723  worth 
of  this  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  Ottawa  and  the  Arnprior 
agency  during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Animals:  Lambs 

Emisranta'  effects 

Fertilizers 

Graphite 

mdes 

Mica 

Pulp: 

Ground 

Sulphite 

Skins 

Wood,  and  manufactures: 

Clapboards 

Lath 

Lumber 


Logs. 

Pickets 

Poles,  telegraph. 

Pulpwood 

Shingles 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Ret'jmed  American  goods  . 


Grand  total. 


ARNPRIOR. 


Concentrates 

Emigrants'  effects 

Furs,  raw 

Wood,  and  manufactures: 

Lath 

Lumber 

Pickets   

Shingles 

staves 

All  other  articles 


923,013 
27,766 
3,567 
10, 116 
76,785 

122,424 

504,604 

1,376 

38,984 

4,243 
146,519 
,465,012 


«74,701 
29,526 
8,647 
12,090 
78,031 

440,599 

214,093 
8,624 
46,878 

20,157 

109,030 

2,444,882 


87,729 
19,282 
26,501 
49,225 
76,235 


17,778 
89,113 
20,458 
58,499 
2,989 


2,622,380 
28,583 


3,619,440 
29,076 


2,650,963 


102,926 
3,886 
7,934 

34,641 
821,407 

1,921 
42,589 

2,608 
18,107 


Total 1,036,018 

Returned  American  goods 


Grand  total j    1,036,018 


8,648,516 


160,133 
2,005 
7,636 

24,192 
896,639 
16, 781 
29,886 
10,910 
28,246 


1,176,326 
1,970 


1,178,2% 


S87,808 
88,723 
6,830 
12,128 
66,896 

826,519 

248,167 


72,416 

16,342 
81,214 
2,789,516 
18,949 
59,418 
16, 178 
34,909 
75.689 
46,105 


4,361,262 
63,865 


4,425,117 


122,417 
4,059 
4,271 

14,610 
1,040,571 
85,139 
48,184 
32,203 
20,242 


1,321,696 
1,283 


1,322,979 
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PORT  HOPE. 

By  Consul  Harry  P.  Dill. 

The  year  1907  shows  a  larger  total  of  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  than  any  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  but  one  year  in  the 
decade  has  exceeded  1906  in  exports,  while  1907  has  more  than 
doubled  the  year  1906.  The  increases  were  principally  in  the  exports 
of  horses,  apples,  barley,  clover  seed,  and  wool. 

The  season  of  1907  was  not  favorable  for  large  yields  of  the  usual 
crops,  potatoes  being  the  onlv  one  above  average.  The  apple  harvest 
was  large,  but  much  below  tne  average  in  quality.  Large  quantities 
of  the  best  apples  were  sent  to  the  United  States  and  good  prices 
were  obtained.  Pease  are  a  leading  article  for  export,  but  a  shortage 
is  reported.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  season  the  farmers 
are  prosperous  and  but  few  are  thinking  of  moving  to  the  new 
northwest. 

All  the  leading  manufacturing  concerns  are  prospering.  Some 
were  closed  for  a  short  time  after  the  financial  trouble,  but  have 
since  started  on  short  time  and  expect  to  be  on  full  time  early  in  the 
new  year.    American  capital  is  back  of  the  larger  concerns. 

TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

There  is  but  one  line  of  railway  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario — the  Grand  Trunk.  This  line  is  located  so  as  to  be  from  a 
half  to  three  miles  away  from  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  along 
its  route.  During  the  past  two  years  surveys  have  been  made  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  railways  through  these 
towns,  for  connections  from  Toronto  to  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 
Charters  have  been  granted  and  locations  partially  approved.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  grading  and  buildmg  will  be  rushed  during 
the  coming  vear.  An  electric  street  railway  is  working  east  from 
Toronto,  and  is  now  20  miles  from  that  city  and  is  expected  to  build 
through  this  place  during  the  coming  summer. 

During  a  few  months  of  the  tourist  season  a  line  of  steamers  ply 
between  Charlotte,  the  port  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Port  Hope. 
They  do  very  little  freight  business.  The  Richelieu  and  Ontario 
Navigation  Company  run  three  freight  and  passenger  steamers 
between  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  touching  at  Port  Hope  and  many 
other  ports  on  the  route.  During  the  open  season,  they  carry  an 
immense  amount  of  freight  at  much  less  than  the  railroad  rates. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad  of  the  United  States  jointly  built  a  car  ferry 
to  run  between  Rochester  and  Cobourg,  a  town  7  miles  east  of  Port 
Hope.  It  has  been  running  so  far  through  the  winter,  but  not  on 
schedule  time.  Coal  is  the  only  freight  brought  to  Canada  and  the 
empty  cars  are  all  that  are  taken  back.  The  boat  is  fitted  for  pas- 
senger service,  but  none  are  yet  carried. 

Snipping  on  Lake  Ontario  between  Canadian  ports  and  the  United 
States  has  practically  ceased.  A  few  schooners  go  out  light,  re- 
turning witn  coal,  but  for  some  years  no  cargo  has  gone  from  this 
port. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

American  goods  are  handled  in  small  quantities  by  nearly  every 
merchant  in  this  district.     This  trade  can  be  increased  by  sending 
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commercial  travelers  with  samples  and  selling  direct  to  the  dealers. 
Apparently  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States  think 
they  can  send  merchandise  to  wholesale  dealers  in  the  large  cities  and 
have  them  distribute  it.  Their  agents  may  have  no  incentive  to  make 
special  exertions  to  sell  American  goods,  and  when  they  do  the  prices 
are  above  what  the  buyers  will  pay.  For  example,  a  ffrocer  in  this 
town  wished  a  certain  article.  He  obtained  the  manufacturer's  ad- 
dress and  wrote  for  wholesale  prices.  In  reply  he  was  directed  to  a 
commission  house  in  one  of  the  cities,  but  their  prices  were  such  that 
the  goods  could  not  be  sold  to  his  customers.  He  informed  me  of  this 
and  was  directed  to  apply  to  a  large  wholesale  house  in  one  of  the 
American  cities,  from  which  he  bought  his  supply  and  is  able  to  sell 
at  less  than  the  Canadian  agents. 

This  is  only  one  instance.  If  the  dealers  in  Canada  can  be  shown 
the  goods  and  know  they  are  getting  them  "  first  hand  "  they  will  buy. 
The  Canadian  tariff  shuts  out  many  articles,  but  when  the  people  have 
visited  in  the  United  States  and  have  seen  there  the  many  useful  arti- 
cles, they  will  not  so  much  mind  the  price  if  they  can  secure  the  thing 
they  want. 

The  declared  exports  from  Port  Hope  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  three  years  were : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

ATiInials  (horsPflK...         .      .,,..  ..r.-*,. , r 

5,897 

11,640 
600 

$9,176 
46,682 

ADPles 

Barley 

9,121 

Hides  and  skins 

10,430 
8,837 

64,191 
9496 

22,545 
8,378 

18,536 
7,601 
48,505 
88,897 
U,629 
28,029 

54,784 

Household  effects 

8,806 

Pease 

47,931 

Seeds  clover  etc      .     .     .           

187,859 

12,021 

5,744 

Wool : 

All  Other  articles 

Total            

122,109 
8,056 

139,787 
18,545 

826,073 
19,677 

Returned  American  go'^s , ■, ^ - ■., 

Grand  total 

130,165 

158,282 

345,760 

The  value  of  domestic  products  declared  for  export  at  the  Peter- 
borough agency  for  the  United  States  during  1905  was  $382,758; 
1906,  $415,550,  and  1907,  $458,791.  The  leading  shipments  during 
last  year  were — binder  twine,  valued  at  $201,264;  lumber,  $131,548; 
oat  hulls,  $31,042;  shingles,  $24,104;  pease,  $10,094,  and  flour,  $6,700. 


SARNIA. 

By  Consul  Neal  McMillan. 

The  principal  industries  of  this  district  include  farming,  manu- 
facturing, lumber,  salt,  and  oil  interests.  This  is  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  in  Canada,  and  with  the  general  prosperity 
that  prevails,  American  goods  find  markets  on  the  farms  and  in 
every  city  of  the  district.  The  imports  into  the  district  from  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1907  amounted  to  $471,116. 
The  principal  articles  imported  were  coal,  crude  oil,  hardware,  dry 
goods,  and  machinery.    The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from 
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Samia  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Animals: 

For  breeding  purposes  . . . 

Horses  for  racing 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Chicle 

Emigrants'  effects 

Flax 

Fertilizers 

Hides  and  skins 

Oat  hulls 

Pans,  platinum 

Rails,  steel 

Rubber,  scrap 

Seed,  clover 

Tea 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lath 

Logs 

Lumber 

Pickets 

Staves 

Ties 

Wool 

All  other  artic  es 


120,880 
27,890 
41,060 


21,711 
5,604 


951,791 

17,726 

17,042 

840 

40,850 

17,617 

440 

8,288 

1,702 


3.209 


28,196 

2.aJl 

532,684 

2,290 

4,290 


2,040 
25,498 


8.708 
8,061 
3,860 
4,404 

23,688 

1,011 

766,029 

3,298 

16,489 
2,542 
2,495 

44,530 


S81,421 
29.070 
19,677 
30,706 
46,462 
61,472 

6,227 
91,679 

6,384 
26,000 
18,601 
11,897 

3,917 
11,948 

31,831 
6.466 
640,666 
4,831 
21.634 
45,906 
2,835 
102,276 


Total 

American  goods  returned . 


717,692 
127.982 


1,035,845 
140,854 


1,189,297 
126,940 


Grand  total  . 


845,674 


1,176,( 


1,316,237 


During  the  calendar  year  1907  the  declared  value  of  exports  from 
the  Clinton  agency  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $384,204:,  in- 
cluding American  goods  returned  valued  at  $14,746,  The  principal 
articles  were :  Apples,  valued  at  $30,031 ;  flax,  $95,449 ;  lambs,  $81,572 ; 
settler's  effects,  $20,797;  staves,  $19,315;  and  wool,  $47,048.  In  the 
same  period  the  exports  from  the  Courtright  agency  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $49,371,  consisting  of  the  following  principal 
articles:  Lambs  worth  $19,005;  staves  and  headings,  $11,482;  emi- 
grants' effects,  $3,000;  and  lumber,  $3,891. 


SAUIiT  8TE.  MARIE. 

By  Consul  George  W.  Shotts. 

The  shortage  of  available  money  somewhat  curtailed  the  prosperity 
of  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1907.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  mining  and  prospecting  and  the  begin- 
ning of  new  enterprises,  and  later  in  the  harvest  of  saw  logs,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  business  conditions  were  fairly  good.  The  banks  of 
Canada  decided  to  shorten  loans  more  than  a  year  ago,  ceased  to  make 
new  ones,  except  in  special  cases,  and  mostly  in  small  amounts.  They 
were  condemned  ana  execrated  all  over  Canada  for  this,  but  later 
conditions  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  course  and  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented an  acute  money  panic  later. 

The  steel  mills  were  operated  continuously  and  produced  178,624 
tons  of  steel  rails,  as  against  160,000  tons  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  have  produced  about  90,000  tons  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1907.  Thev  produced  222,705  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  193,985  tons  of 
blooms.    Tne  furnaces  connected  with  the  mills  produced  129,442  tons 
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of  pig  iron  during  the  fiscal  year.    The  mills  used  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  Canadian  ores,  the  balance  coming  from  Michigan. 

An  open-hearth  furnace  has  recently  been  started,  and  the  directors 
have  advised  the  building  of  additional  furnaces  to  increase  the  out- 
put 500  tons  daily  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  Half  of 
the  pig  iron  used  was  purchased,  and  the  exceptionally  high  price  of 
this  iron  during  the  year  cut  heavily  into  the  profits  of  the  plant. 
On  pig  iron  made  from  Canadian  ores  a  bounty  is  paid  by  the  Domin- 
ion government  of  $2.10,  and  when  made  from  foreign  ores  $1.10  per 
ton,  and  on  steel  ingots  $1.65  per  ton.  The  Dominion  has  paid  in 
bounties  for  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  from  1895  to  1906,  inclusive, 
$8,534,500,  and  for  the  year  1907  about  $2,000,000. 

VALUE   OF   THE   PRODUCTS    OF  THE   FOREST. 

The  products  of  the  forest,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
amounted  to  $5,632,833  in  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1907,  as  against  $4,583,764  in  1906  and  $3,253,639  in 
1905,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $1,049,069  and  over  1905  of  $2,379,194. 
Of  this  amount  lumber  was  the  chief  article,  amounting  in  value 
in  1906  to  $3,414,795  and  to  $4,189,560  in  1907,  an  increase  of 
$774,765.  Of  the  large  sawmills  in  the  district,  9  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Americans.  The  cut  of  these  mills  was  170,000,000  in 
1905,  .212,000,000  in  1906,  and  225,000,000  in  1907.  The  cut  will  not 
run  over  175,000,000  feet  in  1908.  This  shortage  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  refusal  of  banks  to  advance  the  usual  credit  for  the 
harvesting  of  logs.  This  shortage  will  be  supplied,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  large  surplus  stocks  of  lumber  on  hand  to  be  carried  over. 

The  harvest  of  saw  logs  along  the  northern  shore  of  Georgian  Bay 
and  the  St.  Marys  River  from  Sudbury  to  Michipicoten  for  the  win- 
ter of  1906-7  was  399,517,000  feet.  From  the  best  information,  the 
cut  for  1907-8  will  not  exceed  275,000,000  feet,  or  nearly  33  per  cent 
short  of  last  winter's  harvest. 

Standing  pine  is  increasing  in  value  very  rapidly  in  Canada.  Re- 
cent sales  have  been  as  high  as  $10  to  $12  for  stumpage,  not  including 
the  regular  Crown  dues  charged  by  the  government;  this  added  to  the 
cost  of  getting  out  the  logs  of  from  $10  to  $12,  and  sawing  of  $3, 
would  appear  to  make  the  lumber  cost  from  $25  to  $28  per  thousand 
feet  mill  run  on  the  dock.  The  government  does  not  now  dispose 
of  any  standing  pine  timber  until  after  advertising  for  bids.  These 
bids  are  for  a  bonus,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Crown  dues  of  $2  per 
thousand  feet,  and  generally  run  from  $8  to  $12  per  thousand  feet, 
making  from  $10  to  $14  to  be  paid  to  the  government.  In  some  in- 
stances small  lots  or  areas  are  sold  without  advertising  for  bids.  In 
these  cases  there  is  a  Crown  due  charged  of  $6  per  thousand  feet  for 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  timber. 

PULP   WOOD GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTION    ON   EXPORT. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  comes  next  in  importance,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $035,324  for  1900  and  to  $720,090  for  1907,  an  increase 
of  $86,766.  This  increase  would  have  been  greater  but  for  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  mills  and  a  shortage  of  wood  in  the  other  one.  The  one 
sulphite  mill  did  not  operate  during  the  year.  All  the  mills  are 
owned  principally  by  Americans,  and  practically  all  their  output  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 
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The  financial  situation  is  also  curtailing  the  harvest  of  railway 
ties  and  other  forest  products.  No  contract  for  ties  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  district,  and  few  will  probably  be  cut  this  season. 
There  is  no  stock  of  ties  anywhere  on  hand  in  Canada,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  shortage  in  the  near  future 
and  a  consequent  higher  price. 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lumber,  and  practically  all  the  pulp, 
lath,  logs,  ties,  charcoal,  etc.,  manufactured  in  this  district  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  fully  80  per  cent  of  all  the  forest 
products  were  manufactured  by  Americans.  Concessions  for  cutting 
pulp  wood  are  now  only  offered  with  the  condition  that  it  is  to  te 
manufactured  into  paper  in  Canada.  Some  concessions  are  now  ad- 
vertised under  that  condition,  but  as  yet  no  bids  have  been  received 
for  them. 

MINING    INDUSTRY   AFFECTED   BY   LACK    OF    MONEY. 

Mining  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  district,  but  has  been  much  retarded  the  past  year  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  financing  mining  ventures;  that  is  particularly  the 
case  in  mines  that  are  not  fully  prospected  or  developed.  Many  such 
propositions  are  now  idle,  but  only  waiting  for  the  financial  flurry 
to  pass.  Nickel,  iron,  copper,  and  gold  are  now  being  mined  and 
are  increasing  each  year  in  importance.  All  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Sudbury  on  the  east  and  Michipicoten  on  the  west,  a  distance 
of  over  275  miles  in  a  straight  line,  shows  outcroppings  of  minerals. 

In  the  area  surrounding  Sudbury  and  west  for  some  distance  the 
outcroppings  are  principally  nickel ;  going  farther  west  copper  pre- 
dominates ;  then  comes  iron,  and  last,  at  Michipicoten,  comes  gold. 

The  mines  around  Sudbury  are  producing  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  nickel  of  the  world.  The  mineral  is  treated  at  the  mines,  and 
refined  to  about  80  per  cent  pure  mineral  or  matte.  This  matte  con- 
tains about  60  per  cent  nickel  and  40  per  cent  copper,  and  is  shipped 
in  this  state  largely  to  Constable  Hook,  New  Jersey,  for  further 
treatment.  The  shipments  of  these  mines  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  1906  were  valued  at  $4,645,832,  and  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1907,  $3,677,127,  indicating  considerable  increase  for  the  year. 

Less  activity  was  shown  in  the  development  of  copper  mines  than 
in  1906  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money.  Many  of  the  mines  did 
almost  nothing,  while  others  were  working  conservatively.  Three 
concentrating  plants  have  been  constructed  and  three  smelting  plants 
are  under  construction  at  the  copper  mines. 

Three  small  stamp  mills  have  been  constructed  at  the  gold  mines, 
only  two  of  which  are  now  working.  One  iron  mine  has  been  work- 
ing the  entire  year.  Most  of  the  ore  from  this  mine,  which  was 
formerly  shipped  to  the  United  States,  is  now  used  in  Canadian 
furnaces.  Fufiy  75  per  cent  of  all  the  active  mining  in  this  consular 
district  is  done  by  Americans. 

One  of  the  principal  assets  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  the  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  for  the  development  of  water  power.  There 
are  numerous  rivers,  all  of  which  run  through  hilly  countries  and 
have  many  falls,  some  of  which  are  continuous  for  many  miles  and 
amount  to  hundreds  of  feet.  There  are  six  water-power  plants  now 
developed  in  this  district. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Articles. 


Charcoal 

Emigrants'  effects 

Fish 

Hides 

Mercury 

Minerals 

Steel  bloom  ends 

Tanbark 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lath 

Lumber 

Logs 

Pickets 

Pulpwood 

Posts  and  piling 

Ties 

Wood  pulp 

All  other  articles 


Total 

American  goods  returned . 


Grand  total. 


1906. 


S6,667 
17,206 
29,087 
6,280 


264,302 


2,715 

121,167 
!,  558, 108 
50,734 
30,761 
70,019 


11,078 
390,003 
23,633 


3,671,600 
68,695 


3,640,296 


1906. 


^9,139 

22,906 

23,827 

1,896 


124,622 


11,262 

185,416 

8,414,795 

132,947 

43,889 

66,280 

3.878 

36,694 

633.324 

25,381 


4,764,556 
99,987 


4,864,543 


I 


1907. 


$37,853 

16.089 

67,319 

2,075 

6,094 

74,042 

149,769 

15,049 

202,493 
4,189,561 
237,369 
42,780 
112, 745 
8,504 
49,206 
720,090 
36,611 


6,966,(M9 
37,695 


6,003,744 


Over  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  American  goods  returned  was 
for  exhibition  outfits  and  contractors'  plants. 


TORONTO. 

By  Consul  Robert  S.  Chilton,  Jr. 

Toronto  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  is  the  second 
citjr  of  Canada  in  size  and  trade.  Its  population  is  about  275,000. 
It  is  the  financial,  commercial,  and  educational  center  of  Ontario, 
and  has  important  connections  with  the  Northwest.  The  industries 
include  manj^  factories  producing  machinery,  wood  products,  leather, 
clothing,  agricultural  implements,  and  musical  instruments,  and  also 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  many  large  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments. Its  bank  clearings  in  1907  amounted  to  $1,228,905,517; 
customs  receipts,  $11,611,267;  while  the  assessment  of  property  was 
$236,391,139.  There  are  105  miles  of  street  railway,  400  cars  being 
operated,  which  carried  85,538,000  passengers  in  1907. 

While  the  money  stringency  during  the  latter  part  of  1907  was 
felt  in  Toronto  and  a  slackening  of  trade  resulted,  the  business  con- 
ditions generally  during  the  year  were  good  and  the  increase  of  com- 
merce and  rapid  development  and  growth  of  the  city  continued,  at 
least,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  crops  in  this  region  were 
light,  but  apples  and  barley  seem  to  have  been  fairly  good  and 
anorded  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  banks  in  Toronto  continued 
cash  payments  during  the  money  stringency,  but  loans  were  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  advanced  considerably. 
Orders  for  new  goods  have  been  reduced  or  canceled  and  importa- 
tions as  indicated  by  customs  receipts  have  declined  heavily.     The 

tie  and  hide  market,  lumber  trade,  iron,  grain,  hardware,  and  dry 
e  all  been  similarly  affected  by  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
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the  end  of  the  year  and  still  show  evidence  of  dullness  and  depres- 
sion, but  with  a  tendency  to  improve. 

INCBEASE   IN   EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  exports  from  Toronto  are  credited 
to  the  port  at  which  they  leave  Canada,  and  not  to  this  city,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  figures  showing  the  total  exports  of  this  district,  but 
it  can  be  said  generally  that  as  this  is  a  most  important  shipping 
point  for  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  more  distant 
countries  this  branch  of  trade  is  very  heavy  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  past  year  showed  a  sub^ntial  increase  in  exports. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  invoices  declared  at  this 
office,  amounted,  during  the  year  1907,  to  $3,607,192,  or  an  increase  of 
$331,383  over  1906.  Ine  principal  items  showing  material  increase 
are  apples,  barley,  books,  and  printed  matter,  raw  furs  and  fur 
waste,  gum  chicle,  hides,  horses  for  exhibition,  leather  scrap,  scrap 
metal,  oat  hulls,  rubber  scrap,  sheepskins,  tea  and  wool,  while  de- 
clines are  noted  in  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  cattle,  horses,  lum- 
ber, seeds,  sheep,  tobacco,  etc.  The  shipments  of  barley  amounting  to 
$64^7  are  especially  notable,  as  being  the  first  shipments  of  this 
article  of  moment  since  the  present  tariff  of  30  cents  a  bushel  went 
into  effect. 

Although  Toronto  is  a  large  manufacturing  center,  very  few  manu- 
factured goods  are  exported  to  the  United  States  or  to  other  foreign 
countries,  but  find  their  principal  market  in  Canada. 

The  exports  declared  at  Toronto  for  the  United  States  during  the 
past  three  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles 


Pbr  breeding  jHirpcMef . 
Cftttle  and  oUVes 


1905. 


Hones., 

HoTves  for  exhibition 

Sbeep  and  lambs 

Apples 

Aatomobiles  for  touring  . 

Bone^eU: 

Books,  etc 

mdstufls: 

Barley 

Oats  and  hulls 

CbemlcaK  etc 

Emigranti*'  effects 

urs.  raw. 

For  waste 

Gum  chicle 

Hair,  animal 

Hides,  animal 

Jewelers'  sweeps , 

Leather,  scrap 

Lamber 

Machinery 

Metal,  scrap 

Paper  stock 

Bnbber.  scrap 

Seeds. 


$61,642 
ll.«7 
43, 8M 
20.375 
72.353 
83,317 
5,960 
7K.630 
10.668 

8.087 

5,527 

4.695 

121.606 

29,509 

8.S89 

425.043 

2S.897 

242.705 

15.742 

4.563 

20.?*^ 


1906. 


$56,734 
22.4S6 
32.438 
55,706 
68.818 
10.402 
5,600 
77.801 
24.325 


1907. 


$46,354 
16. 110 
14.926 
42,065 
13,383 
39.788 
21,100 
80.285 
29,355 


5.460 

64.227 

15.428 

4.739 

54,241 

142.459 

143.318 

85,725 

37.983 

8.888 

15.566 

642, -^ 

652.407 

OA 

50.111 

410. '^-* 

28,1 

6   . 

14. 

94  " 

58. 

«.. 

18. 

66.« 
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Skins,  sheep 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Whisky 

Wool 

All  other  artidea. 


Total. 


OniMl  total. 
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ABTICLES   IMPORTED — ^ARRIVAL  OF   GOODS   BY   WATER. 

As  the  detailed  Canadian  customs  statistics  are  compiled  for  the 
whole  Dominion  and  not  separated  bv  ports,  I  am  unable  to  give 
figures  showing  the  importation  of  American  goods  into  Toronto 
during  the  past  year,  but  in  1906  they  showed  a  total  of  $27,936,575, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  the  total  for  1907  at  $30,000,000, 
or  more.  The  list  of  articles  imported  covers  a  very  wide  range, 
some  of  the  leading  ones  being  books  and  periodicals,  coal,  cotton 
manufactures,  drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals,  clocks,  electric  apparatus, 
fancy  goods,  dry  goods,  hardware  and  machinery,  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver,  rubber  goods,  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  leather  goods, 
jewelry,  musical  instruments,  oils,  optical  and  photographic  goods, 
paper  manufactures,  printing  presses,  meats,  silks,  spirits,  vegetables, 
watches  and  watch  cases,  wooden  goods,  wool  goods,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  total  imports  into  Toronto  from  all  countries  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  November,  1907,  were  $44,694,597,  these  being 
the  latest  published  figures.  At  this  rate  the  total  importations  for 
the  year  would  amount  to  about  $60,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately $3,000,000  over  the  previous  year,  about  one-half  of  which 
came  rrom  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  Toronto  in  1907  was  3,661,  an 
increase  of  255  over  1906.  The  following  figures  show  the  arrival 
of  goods  by  water  at  the  port  during  the  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Aftkieg. 

IMS. 

IW. 

BrickB.... 

CoaI  , 

...nniMber., 

„»^.,^. tons.. 

7,741 

mao2 

244,924 
«,317 

»n,ooo 

4a^l38 
3,157 

3D,0OO 

l.-iS,  BIS 

4,545 

Fruit ,,.., 

....^barrels,. 

Do... ,. 

,  ^  ^  ^  ^ » ,  ^ , f  rates. . 

22,7S9 

IM _,_ 

bfl*ketn 

202,681 
271 

Do .                                                ... Itavn 

Gmin ...p..^.,. 

.,bujihela.. 

5,823 

Iw *-.,, 

^ »,,»,..  ^ , tona. . 

Lumbifr..,, -,.»*,.-.'. - 

,. Ject,. 

Merc h And tse  _. .,, 

..♦♦**.. ^  +  ,*, U>nfl.« 

69.  W6 

flB,317 
4,530 

Oil  in  bwlk , 

baireK, 

SKjuti.. 

.    .......                   Innti 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  imported  into  Toronto  by  rail  and 
vessel  in  1907  was  as  follows:  Anthracite,  643,862  tons;  bituminous, 
659,093  tons;  total,  1,302,955  tons. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION — OBSTACLE  TO  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

The  Toronto  exhibition,  held  annually  in  September,  is  the  most 
important  industrial  exhibition  held  in  Canada,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  annual  exhibitions  in  America.  The  buildings  and  grounds  cover 
nearly  200  acres  and  contain  a  wonderful  display  of  Canadian  natural 
and  manufactured  products  and  live  stock.  Admissions  for  several 
vears  have  averaged  over  750,000.  There  are  many  American  visitors, 
out  few  American  exhibits,  the  display  being  largely  Canadian  in 
character.  The  improvement  and  extension  of  articles  of  Canadian 
manufacture  as  shown  from  year  to  year  form  an  impressive  object 
lesson  in  the  rapid  strides  being  made  in  Canadian  manufacturing 
and  industrial  development. 

American  goods  of  many  kinds  are  extensively  used  here  and  sell 
purely  on  their  merits  and  price.     Commercial  travelers  visiting 
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neighboring  American  cities  would  do  well  to  include  Toronto  as 
some  do'.  There  is  a  poor  chance  of  sales  through  catalogues  alone, 
and  such  advertising  matter  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  a  pound 
on  entering  Canada.  There  is  no  tax  in  Ontario  on  commercial 
travelers  and  samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  admitted  free  of 
duty.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  American  goods  in  this 
region  is  the  strong  sentimental  preference  for  Canadian  or  British 
manufactures,  but  strong  as  this  is  it  does  not  seem  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  individual  taste  and  requirements  of  the  purchaser, 
which  generally  can  best  be  suited  by  American  goods. 


WINDSOR. 

By  Consul  Habbt  A.  Conant. 

The  consulate  of  Windsor,  embracing  in  its  territorial  limits  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  a  part  of  Elgin  and  Middlesex,  with 
their  cities^  towns,  villages,  and  large  areas  of  agricultural  lands, 
together  with  the  adjacent  lakes  and  rivers,  forms  one  of  the  most 
productive  districts,  as  well  as  the  largest  center  of  population  in 
the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Windsor  is  a  favored  field  for  the  location  of  branch  factories  and 
distributing  warehouses  of  American  firms.  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity are  located  41  concerns,  exclusively  branches  or  directly  con- 
nected with  the  head  offices  in  the  United  States.  Appreciating  the 
advantages  accruing  in  bringing  these  industries  here,  Windsor  offers 
a  bonus  to  such  concerns  as  are  deemed  by  the  city  council  desirable. 
The  shipping  facilities,  which  are  excellent,  form  another  induce- 
ment for  the  location  here  of  business  houses. 

Walkerville,  though  not  as  large  as  Windsor,  is  an  important 
manufacturing  town.  Its  most  important  industry  is  a  distillery, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  Canada.  The  Cana- 
dian law  compels  the  placing  of  the  product  of  all  distilleries  in 
bond  for  two  years  immediately  after  its  distillation,  and  the  rigid 
inspection  of  the  government  revenue  officers  until  it  is  sold  insures 
the  absolute  purity  of  all  liquors  when  they  leave  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer. 

SALT  PRODUCTION — AGRICULTURAL   INTERESTS. 

The  salt  wells  of  the  district  are  located  at  Sandwich  and  Windsor 
and  produce  about  50,000  tons  each  year.  The  principal  products 
manufactured  in  the  district  are  wire  fencing,  varnish,  iron  bridges, 
structural  iron  and  steel  work,  automobiles,  brass  and  iron  valves, 
hydrants  and  castings,  church  and  school  furniture,  reed  chairs  and 
children's  carriages,  chemicals,  fire  apparatus,  distilled  and  malt  liq- 
uors and  wine,  malleable  castings,  patent  medicines,  asphalt  blocks 
for  paving^  and  trussed  concrete  ouilding  work. 

The  a^icultural  interests  of  the  district  are  large  and  varied. 
The  soil  is  most  fertile  and  adapted  to  successful  farming  in  all  the 
varieties  possible  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  are  largely  of  American  manufacture.  Besides  the  ce- 
reals, the  important  crops  include  tobacco,  flax,  sugar  beets,  and 
peppermint.  Fruit  is  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  much  attention 
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is  given  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
The  agricultural  conditions  for  the  past  year  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  1906.  Though  large  amounts  of  fruit  were  raised  during  the  past 
season,  the  crop  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  owing  principally  to  the 
inroads  of  the  San  Jose  scale.  Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Province  to  combat  this  pest,  and 
farmers  are  being  mstructed  by  lecturers  and  literature  on  the  best 
methods  of  exterminating  this  disease.  The  tobacco  yield  of  1907 
was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  season,  amounting  to 
about  9,000,000  pounds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  of 
the  region,  the  growers  receiving  an  average  of  nearly  8  cents  per 
pound.  While  this  crop  is  considered  an  exhausting  one  to  the  soil, 
a  proper  rotation  restores  fertility,  and  no  harm  is  done. 

I^eppermint  culture,  though  hazardous  because  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, IS  successful  in  this  district.  The  Essex  County  Stock  Farm 
is  the  only  one  to  make  a  venture  in  this  crop,  planting  in  1907  150 
acres,  with  the  resultant  yield  of  about  4,000  pounds  of  peppermint 
oil.  The  season  was  not  as  favorable  as  the  previous  one,  either  in 
the  amount  raised  or  the  price  of  the  product. 

RAISING   PRODUCTS  FOR   THE   DETROIT   MARKET. 

The  raising  of  flax  is  a  new  and  increasing  feature  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  There  are  now  in  operation  five  flax  mills  located  in 
this  district.  The  area  planted  to  this  crop  was  about  400  acres,  with 
an  average  yield  of  2  tons  to  the  acre,  for  which  $10  per  ton  is  paid 
the  farmer.  All  of  this  flax  is  shipped  to  one  firm  located  at  Andover, 
Mass.  Sugar  beets  are  successfully  raised  here.  The  yield  is  large  and 
the  quality  exceptionally  good.  The  entire  crop  is  consumed  by  the 
Michigan  sugar  factories.  About  10,000  tons  were  shipped  through 
this  port  during  the  past  season,  valued  at  $38,207. 

Hundreds  of  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  Windsor  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables,  which  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  supply  of  the  Detroit  markets.  Large  quantities 
of  the  small  fruits  raised  here  are  also  sold  in  Detroit.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  raising  of  poultry  and  production  of  eggs.  The 
surplus  above  what  is  locally  consumed  finds  a  ready  market  in  De- 
troit at  good  prices. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   FISHING   INDUSTRl'. 

Commercial  fishing  is  here  an  industry  of  great  importance.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  proportion  of  the  entire  catch  of  this 
Province  that  should  be  credited  to  this  consulate,  but  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  whole 
of  one  bank  of  the  Detroit  River  are  embraced  in  its  limits,  and  these 
locations  are  among  the  most  productive  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishing 
waters,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  its  full  proportion  of  the  fish  sup- 
plied by  this  Province  are  caught  here.  Ontario's  yield  of  whitefish 
amounted  to  2,875,450  pounds,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
58,030  pounds,  which  does  not  include  52,200  pounds  sold  as  salt  fish. 
The  herring  catch  amounted  to  4,543,700  pounds,  being  an  increase  of 
088,500  pounds.  The  trout  catch  amounted  to  7,931,260  pounds,  an 
increase  of  1,174,640  pounds.  The  pickerel  yield  was  2,956,200 
pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  catch  for  Ontario  is  set  at 
$1,734,865. 
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The  Ontario  hatcheries  have  not  been  working  to  their  capacities, 
although  they  have  been  doing  good  work.  The  Sandwich  hatchery 
distributed  61,500,000  whitefish  fry  and  41,500^000  pickerel  fry.  The 
breeding  of  black  bass  in  the  ponds  near  Belleville  has  been  continued 
and  from  the  adult  specimens  of  this  fine  game  fish  numerous  finger- 
lings  or  advanced  frv  were  reared  and  distributed  in  suitable  waters 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  Sandwich  hatchery  cost  $5,594  to 
maintain.  Ontario  gets  $12,505  out  of  a  total  general  expenditure  of 
$118,682  for  all  of  the  Canadian  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  its  catdi 
amounted  to  $1,734,856. 

The  year  1907  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  all  industrial  branches 
in  this  part  of  Canada.  Tnere  nave  been  no  idle  persons  who  de- 
sired to  work.  Wages  here  are  about  equal  to  those  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cost  of  the  laboring  man's  living  slightly  cheaper. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  business  men  generally  express  them- 
selves quite  satisfied  with  present  conditions. 


TRADE   WITH   THE   UNrTED   STATES. 


The  imports  into  Windsor  from  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1907  amounted  to  $4,855,193,  the  articles  being  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Animals,  living 

BoolcH.  stationery,  etc 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages,  etc 

Cement 

Coal,  etc 

Cotton  manufactures , 

Drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals. 

Fruit 

Glass 


tl40, 188 
31,224 

1,006,652 
81,908 
24,606 

1,004,654 
22,082 
81,670 
74,612 
19, 114 


Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of: 

Machines  and  machinery 

Iron  and  manufactures  of 

Tools  and  implements 

Oils  and  paints 

Paper,  etc 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1185,152 
657.588 
66.102 
47,916 
35,782 
56,610 
1,869,788 


4,855,193 


The  value  of  tRe  exports,  including  American  goods  returned,  from 
Windsor  to  the  United  States  during  1907  was  $3,571,774,  against 
$2,196,595  in  1906  and  $1,478,284  in  1905.  The  principal  articles 
were: 


ArUcles. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Animals: 

Horses  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Horses  for  breeding  purposes. . . 

Lambs 

Bones 

Chicle 

Coaches  

Coal  tar 

Coffee 

Dyes 

Fisb 

Flax 

Hides  and  skins 

Household  effects 

Rags,  cotton 

Rope,  old 

Seed,  clover 

Scrap  iron 

Sugar  beets 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Twine,  binder 

Whisky 


113,585 
867* 


8.506 
1,488 
6,202 
18,024 
80,111 
380 


848 
2,923 
9,994 
2,562 
4,837 


122,745 

250 

8,041 

8,502 

187,196 
6,250 


1,854 
3,149 
9,281 


86,996 

72,011 

620 

1,476 
11.009 

3,422 
12,558 

2,653 

7,181 


88,998 
11,026 
910 
6,548 
281,832 
6,000 
6,827 
2,045 


16,068 
2,796 

92,952 

106,896 

1,656 

2,347 


489,866 


846,129 


173 

38,208 

702 

82,958 

314, 122 

1,084,808 
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Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lath 

$3,668 

$682 

664 

170,026 

21,774 

1,902 

52,317 

$451 

Logs 

7,184 

Lumber 

210,527 
788 

95,295 

Staves 

16.802 

Ties 

36,976 

All  other  articles 

103,601 

107,907 

Total 

902,783 
576,501 

1,431,535 
765,060 

2,231,981 

Returned  American  goods 

1,339,793 

Grand  total 

1,478,284 

2,1%,  595 

3,571,774 

QUEBEC. 

COATICOOK. 

By  Consul  Franklin  D.  Hale. 

The  heretofore  marked  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
consular  district  continued  throughout  the  year  1907.  The  agricul- 
tural interests,  always  first  in  real  importance,  have  had  little  to 
complain  of,  except  climatic  conditions,  which  made  it  difficult  for 
many  to  gather  their  hay  and  grain  crop.  Prices  of  dairy  products 
have  ruled  very  high,  and  the  output  has  been  large;  the  surphis  of 
butter  and  cheese  has,  as  formerly,  been  chiefly  exported  to  England, 
although  some  butter  has  found  a  better  market  in  the  United  States. 
Some  leading  creamery  operators  in  this  section  have  entered  into  a 
territory  consolidation  scheme  for  the  winter  season,  operating  new 
creameries  which  will  best  accommodate  the  milk  producers,  thus 
cutting  off  a  large  item  of  expenditure.  The  continually  developing 
dairying  business  is  largely  curtailing  the  exportation  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

The  lumber  business  has  been  less  active  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  prospectively  there  will  be  a  smaller  production  in  1908,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  demand  market  prompting  extreme  caution.  Large 
quantities  of  pulp  wood  are  being  exported,  but  that  natural  product 
will  soon  have  been  all  taken  from  tnis  section  of  Canada.  JPresent 
high  prices  tempt  the  owners  of  small  quantities  of  such  wood  to 
benefit  from  the  present  sure  return  rather  than  wait  for  possibly 
higher  prices  in  the  future.  American  owners  of  timber  lands  are 
making  very  extensive  cuttings. 

MANUFACTORIES   PROSPEROUS. 

In  manufacturing  lines  the  year  has  been  one  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. While  there  may  have  been  no  great  extension  of  existing 
plants  or  t  n        r  of  new  enterprises,  still  there  have  been  suffi- 

(  ^  eduction  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  agricul- 

•y,  furniture,  whips,  dies,  lifting  jacks, 

^oyment  the  usual  amount  of  laborers 

muT  tiie  past  quarter  the  wave  of  uncer- 

•oss  the  border  line,  and  prompted 

lerally  prevails  that  there  is  no 

v&m,  of  demand  in  the  immediate  fu- 

cr  to  the  laboring  classes.    The  re- 

t      D        ijs,  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
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tory  in  nearly  all  lines,  and  no  serious  difficulty  has  as  yet  been  ex- 
perienced in  making  collections. 

In  real  estate  there  are  plenty  of  purchasers  for  every  farm,  resi- 
dence, or  business  property  placed  on  the  market. 

American-made  goods  are  nolding  their  own  in  the  markets  of  this 
section  of  Canada.  Individuals  have  invested  largely  in  western 
lands  and  market  securities,  both  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but 
such  investors  are  largely  those  who  in  times  of  depression  can  wait 
for  something  better  to  turn  up.  The  granite  industry  at  Stanstead 
is  very  prosperous,  having  orders  on  hand  to  keep  them  busy  for  two* 
years.  There  have  been  no  wage  difficulties  during  the  year  and  none 
are  in  prospect.  Good  paper  or  collateral  procures  money  at  6  per 
cent  from  banks  or  private  lenders.  Farm  and  domestic  help  is  still 
scarce  and  commanas  high  wages. 

After  passing  through  its  experimental  stage  the  new  postal  ar- 
rangement between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  subjected  to  very 
severe  criticism,  and  there  is  quite  a  general  desire  to  return  to  former 
conditions.  The  leading  American  papers  and  magazines  fill  a  large 
place  in  the  Canadian  life,  and  are  objected  to  principally  from  the 
economic  national  standpoint  of  being  a  very  noticeable  advertisement 
of  American  products  seeking  the  Canadian  markets. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNFTED   STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  including  returned  American  goods,  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1905, 1906, 
and  1907  was  $280,693,  $346,080,  and  $408,043,  respectively.  The  lead- 
ing articles  were : 


Article. 


i«o«. 


IQQT. 


AnfmftlAr 

Cattle ...->. 

HoPfiW,  „.„*,, ,**.•.,—. 
Bheepftnd  lainbfl..*.-^.^ 

Fun,  mw.. >....* 

Hides  and  sklnA 

Bnsar,  mnplfi 

Wcjod,  ftTid  manuf^eturcft  at: 

L">KB * 

Lumber.  * . . ,.„...,.,. 

Pulpwood 

Tieft......,„ - 

All  other  artlclen 


Totil 


Grand  total. 


fli«20 
22,221 
14,680 


20»V96 
4,C30 

hi,bm 

1,041 

3,4»y 
33^,316 
10,GQ9 


22,627 


280,  eoa 


t:s,]oo 

17,707 
17,00^ 
1(1,600 
2\/203 

(52,1168 
35JS4 

44,  hlb 

42,391 
18,043 


341, 598 
4,542 


34f^,aH0 


S2,705 
12,  £39 
11,201 
]S.»00 
16,7fla 
3.741 
5fl,  B7i 
21,G34 

69,  M7 
53,016 
49,040 

^.350 


a60.P27 
57,110 


4{?6,043 


GA8PE. 

By  Ck)N8UL  Almab  F.  Dickson. 

Since  transmitting  a  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1906, 
this  consular  district  has  been  reduced  in  size  more  than  one-half. 

One  United  States  gunboat,  6  steam  yachts,  and  2  towboats  called 
at  this  port  during  the  past  year.  The  port  was  opened  to  naviga- 
tion on  May  10,  1907,  and  was  closed  to  navigation  on  Decemoer 
16,1907, 


86  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  industries  of  this  district  are  those  of  the  forest  and  fisheries. 
The  products  of  the  forest  consist  mostly  of  spruce  planks,  boards, 
deals,  and  laths,  cedar  shingles,  and  railway  ties.  The  spruce  boards 
and  deals  are  exported  principally  to  Great  Britain,  the  railway  ties 
to  Mexico,  and  the  laths  and  cedar  shingles  to  the  United  States. 

The  Atlantic,  Quebec  and  Western  Railway  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year.  The  road  is  being  built  by  the  New 
Canadian  Company,  of  London,  England;  they  have  now  between 
400  and  500  men  at  work  in  five  different  sections.  The  road  will 
run  from  Gaspe  to  Matapedia,  about  200  miles,  and  there  connect 
with  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  I  am  informed,  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  the  company  expects  to  have  the  road  completed  to 
Gaspe  in  the  next  two  years.  This  company  has  purchased  the 
Atlantic  and  Lake  Superior  Railway. 

DECLINE   IN   THE   FISHERY  PRODUCT. 

The  season  of  1907  was  an  altogether  abnormal  one.  After  a  very 
severe  winter,  the  spring  was  late,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
northeast  winds  the  ice,  which  was  unusually  heavy,  was  held  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  until  after  the  middle 
of  May.  After  such  a  severe  winter  and  late  spring  everyone  in  this 
section  expected  a  warm  summer,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case,  as  we 
had  practically  no  summer.  In  the  face  of  such  conditions  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  fisheries  should  fall  off  about  one-third  from 
the  season  oi  1906.  Outside  traders  have  visited  the  coast  in  this 
section  and  have  paid  the  fishermen  $5  and  $6  per  quintal  for  codfish. 
The  salmon  net  fishery  was  a  poor  one;  the  fish  were  late  in  reaching 
the  coast,  and  it  was  noticed  by  experts  that  they  were  not  as  fat 
as  usual,  and  very  light  in  color.  The  fly-fishing  was  also  poor  on 
the  rivers,  owing  to  the  late  spring. 

Mackerel  were  late  coming  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the 
spring  and  early  summer  fishing  was  good,  while  the  late  summer 
and  fall  fishing  was  poor.    Mackerel  sold  for  $16  a  barrel. 

The  season  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  the  lobster  fishery.  There 
was  considerable  loss  of  gear  on  all  the  pounds  exposed  to  the  easterly 
winds,  yet  the  pack,  in  the  face  of  the  conditions,  has  been  a  fairly 
good  one.    Lobsters  brought  from  $14  to  $15  per  case. 

TRADE   WITH   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1907  amounted 
to  $8,275,  consisting  of  the  following  articles :  Anthracite  coal,  $1,502 ; 
books,  $67 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $43 ;  salt  beef  in  barrels,  $482 ;  clothing, 
$88 ;  dry  goods,  $43 ;  electrical  apparatus,  $198 ;  lard,  $260 ;  machin- 
ery, $221;  nets,  lines,  and  twine,  $2,793;  salt  pork  in  barrels,  $2,133; 
miscellaneous,  $445. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1907  amounted  to 
$51,817,  of  which  the  following  were  the  leading  articles:  Laths, 
$7,468;  long  lumber,  $17,958;  shingles,  $26,362;  American  herring 
nets  returned,  $29.  The  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  in  1907  were  as  follows:  Lumber,  $231,363;  dry  codfish, 
$172,880. 

The  imports  froi^i  countries  other  than  the  United  States  for  1907 
amounted  to  $14,616,  consisting  of  the  following  articles:  Clothing, 
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$285;  liquors,  $1,076;  molasses,  $5,666;  nets,  lines,  and  twine,  $789; 
sugar,  $4,087;  salt,  $1,536;  miscellaneous,  $1,177. 


RIMOUSKI. 

By  Consul  E3dwin  N.  Gunsaulus. 

The  district  embraces  an  almost  limitless  area  of  cedar,  spruce,  and 
balsam  forests,  and  milling  operations  are  conducted  on  a  larce  scale, 
shingle  and  lumber  mills  being  located  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal streams  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  shingle  and 
lumber  industry  is  thus  the  one  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict largely  depends.  Agriculture  and  dairying  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  small  farms  in  the  cleared  districts  be- 
tween the  shore  and  woodlands,  but  these  industries  are  scarcely  more 
than  suflScient  to  supply  the  local  needs  and  are  only  of  secondary 
importance  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  vast  forests  of  cedar 
and  kindred  woods  which  enter  into  manufacture  and  shipment. 
Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Cabano  agency  district  (under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate), 
the  manufecture  of  timber  products  constituting  the  chief  industry. 

The  year  1907  was  in  all  resi)ects  a  most  favorable  one  for  the 
lumber,  shingle,  and  wood-pulp  industries,  and  the  output  was  un- 
commonly large.  Good  prices  generally  prevailed,  and  the  excellent 
market  afforded  in  the  United  States  stimulated  shipping  and  led 
to  increased  exports  to  that  country,  the  largest  increase  snowing  in 
shingles,  wood  pulp,  and  railway  ties.  The  increased  value  of  shingle 
shipments  to  the  United  States  over  that  of  the  year  1906  was  $186,199 ; 
that  of  wood  pulp,  $125,929;  cedar  ties,  $12,439. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES — DIRECT  IMPORTS   SMALL. 

The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
three  years  are  given  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Pun,  raw , 

Household  effects 

Wood,  and  'maniiifactures  of: 

Laths 

Logs  aud  poles 

Lumber 

Pulp  wood 

Shingles 

Ties 

Wood  pulp 

All  other  articles 


$1,967 
2,006 
28,660 

15,161 


126,961 
8,488 

502,260 
89,184 
19,607 
11,266 


H862 

4,966 

29,700 

87,132 

84,408 
822,670 

17,260 
601,612 
134,066 

28,670 
7,982 


$6,121 
8,602 
32,940 

88,864 

7,747 

828,882 

18,727 

787,712 

146,606 

164,660 

2,964 


Total. 


750,423 


1,222,607 


1,626,966 


Scarcely  any  merchandise  is  directlv  imported  into  this  district, 
practically  everything  being  purchased  by  local  dealers  through  the 
importing  and  lobbing  houses  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  other  large 
trade  centers  ot  the  Dominion.  On  this  account  it  is  impossible  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  nature  or  value  of  imported  goods 
brought  into  this  district,  the  small  amount  of  direct  importations 
enteml  at  this  port  being  of  insignificant  value. 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  are  woolen  fabrics,  farm  and  mill 
machinery,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  scales,  cotton-seed  meal,  iron 
products,  saws  and  carpenters'  tools,  canned  goods,  tobacco,  brandy, 
gin,  and  whisky.  Of  the  above  a  fair  percentage  comes  from  the 
United  States. 


ST.  HYACINTHE. 

By  CJoNsuL  Joseph  M.  Authieb. 

The  commercial  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  consular  district  of  St.  Hyacinthe  are  very  close,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  their  proximity  and  the  large  French  population  living  in 
the  border  States  who  are  closely  related  with  the  people  living 
here. 

The  industries  of  this  city  are  represented  by  two  large  shoe  fac- 
tories, one  knitting  mill,  three  foundries,  two  sash  and  blind  factories, 
two  machine  shops,  one  church-organ  factory,  one  grist  mill,  one 
thrashing  machine  and  farm  implement  factory,  one  large  tannery, 
one  distillery,  and  some  other  mmor  establishments.  The  dairv  in- 
dustry has  developed  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  it  is  one  or  the 
largest  resources  of  revenue  for  the  farmers  surrounding  this  city. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  here  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury among  the  farmers.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  them  employ  up- 
to-date  machinery  on  their  farms.  The  American  machines  are  very 
popular  and  are  in  general  use. 

There  are  four  lines  of  railroads  entering  this  city,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Intercolonial,  and  Quebec  and  Montreal 
Southern. 

TRADE    WITH    THE    UNFFED    STATES. 

The  total  imports  into  St.  Hyacinthe  during  the  year  1907 
amounted  to  $545,750,  against  $313,429  in  1906.  Of  the  imports  in 
1907  the  United  States  furnished  articles  worth  $450,014,  an  mcrease 
of  $220,812  over  the  previous  year;  United  Kingdom,  $75,851  against 
$65,577,  and  all  other  countries,  $19,885,  agamst  $18,650  in  1906. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  in  1907 
were: 


ArtJclea. 


Alum  ....,....*.......-.., 

Ba^,  ppment ,,„,,„„»„.», 

Blackf  njf * 

BreA/lKtujfs;  Qom **.►**, 

Buttona.,..  *-.*._--- „_._.,... 

Cement  ♦  ■  * „  * » *  * 

Cnttoii,  raw ,, , ._ . 

Dnifps, -„.,*„,  ***,.. 

I  ron  and  SIgqI  XEmituJ iwtnresi 

M  Aehi  n  e«,  s«  w  J  ng 

Machlnei-y , --_. 

Motoi^,  eleotrto  -  - 

Stractuml  iron  *-....,„. 

Wire.iiUklnaB _._ 

Allotber .,,. 


YiUuu. 


t2.S31 
3,22J 
1J4S 

2,156 
9,150 
M,276 

1,326 
9,406 

6?,  324 

B,2&5 


ArUcles^ 


Jeanf.,,.... 

Leather ^ . 

Lumber;  Flanba  , 
Paper,*.,.***.,.. 

de«f1i , 

eettlew'clfecfci*, 

Boda,  nitrate 

Totmeet) *.** 

Twine , 

Allotberartlclefl, 

Total 


Valae. 


t9J57 
2,991 

12.428 
2,0^ 

SS,lfi3 
S,6d2 
2,729 
7.41S 

te,74S 


450,014 
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The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  St.  Hyacinthe  to  the  United 
States  during  1907  was  $65,521,  consisting  of  the  following  articles : 


Articles. 


Books 

Hair 

Hay 

Hones 

Household  effects. 
Machine,  barking 

Patterns 

Skins 


Value. 


1202 

i,?m 

3,467 
2,020 
6,960 
850 
270 
2,972 


Articles. 


Wood,  and  manufactures: 

Lath 

Lumber 

Pulp  wood 

Shingles 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


9556 

26,182 
13,500 
3,885 
3.881 


65,521 


The  declared  exports  from  St.  Hyacinthe  to  the  United  States  in 
1905  amounted  to  $55,031,  and  in  1906  $56,108.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports declared  at  the  Waterloo  agency  to  the  United  States  in  1905 
was  $103,897;  1906,  $252,325,  and  1907,  $182,692.  The  leading  items 
in  1907  were  as  follows:  Logs,  worth  $58,725;  hides,  $27,426;  skins, 
$58,797;  horses,  $10,380;  household  goods,  $9,815;  lambs,  $8,531,  and 
maple  sugar  and  molasses,  $1,937.  At  the  Sorel  agency  the  exports 
declared  to  the  United  States  during  1905  were  valued  at  $131,226; 
1906,  $85,503 ;  and  1907,  $46,621.  The  principal  articles  in  1907  were : 
Canadian  wood  ashes,  valued  at  $8,497 ;  skins,  $16,347 ;  spruce  wood, 
$9,240;  Indian  goods,  $3,331 ;  pulp  wood,  $2,165,  and  household  goods, 
$2,307. 


SHERBBOOKE. 

By  Consul  Paul  Lang. 

The  sprinff  of  1907  was  cold  and  backward  through  the  whole  Prov- 
ince of  Queoec  and  the  summer  season  was  a  rainy  one.  The  supply 
of  hay  was  an  average  one.  The  potato  crop  was  bad,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  ^ain  crop  was  harvested;  in  fact  all  kinds  of  crops  were 
dama^d.  The  dairy  industry,  which  has  been  the  most  remunerative 
pursuit  in  this  section  of  Canada,  has  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  exports  of  butter  up  to  December  25,  1907,  were  66,835 
packages,  against  363,731  packages  for  the  same  period  of  1906. 

THE   MINING,   LUMBER,   AND   PULP-WOOD   INDUSTRIES. 

There  was  exported  from  the  asbestos  mines  at  Thetford,  Black 
Lake,  and  Broughton  to  the  United  States  $863,104  worth  of  this  min- 
eral, as  against  $779,386  worth  in  1906.  The  copper  mines  at  Eustis 
and  Capelton  produced  an  average  amount  of  ore  during  1907.  Sev- 
eral gold  properties  have  changed  ownership  at  high  prices,  and  after 
being  worked  actively  for  a  few  months,  have  been  abandoned  to 
their  former  owners,  and  the  amounts  paid  on  them  forfeited.  Still 
the  mining  fever  continues  and  options  on  many  properties  are  being 
taken. 

The  price  of  lumber  did  not  hold  to  the  high  figures  of  1906,  though 
the  decrease  was  not  very  pronounced.  The  cut  of  1906  was  well  up 
to  the  average,  and  the  decrease  in  price  has  had  a  tendency  to  cur- 
tail the  output  for  1907.  The  one  exception  has  been  pulp  wood. 
This  has  shown  a  large  increase,  many  sales  being  made  at  $10  per 
cord,  and  it  has  been  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  it  at  any  price.    The 
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competition  among  the  buyers  of  pulp  wood  has  been  keen.'    They  arc 
all  agents  of  American  paper  and  pulp  mills,  and  practically  all  the 

?iulp  wood  sold  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  A  strong  agitation 
or  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  high  enough  to  entirely  prevent  its 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  compel  its  manufacture  into 
pulp  in  this  Province,  has  been  conducted  m  the  press.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  find  favor  with  the  owners  of  small  farms  and  land 
along  the  railway  lines,  because  more  or  less  pulp  wood  is  now  gi'ow- 
ing  on  this  land,  and  the  imposition  of  this  export  duty  would  greatly 
depreciate  its  value,  for  the  present  at  least,  until  capital  could  bd 
interested  and  new  pulp  mills  built  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This 
opposition  is  likely  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  this  export  duty  at 
this  time. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES — LICENSE  LAW  REPEALED. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports,  exclusive  of  American  goods  re- 
turned, declared  from  the  Sherbrooke  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1907  was  $2,357,039,  against  $2,019,- 
538  in  1906  and  $1,562,373  in  1905.  The  articles  of  export  from 
Sherbrooke  alone  for  the  past  three  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
comparative  statement : 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Animals,  live 

Asbestos 

Copper  matte 

Hides 

Household  effects 

Mercury,  fulminate  of 

Ores 

Platinum 

Sugar,  maple 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Clapboards 

Lumber 

Pulp  wood 

Wood  pulp,  ground 

Another 

Woolen  tweeds 

All  other  articles 


$62,G99 
612,947 
17,681 
38,628 
13,645 
34,890 
121,178 


82,248 

18.872 
44.783 
48,824 
78,483 
5,015 
7,181 
11,896 


858,302 
779,386 
22,986 
45,827 
15,268 
35,024 
144,837 
13,676 
94,016 

19.921 
100,275 
12,588 
193.181 
6,484 
8,893 
27,611 


$76,336 

863,104 
25,011 
70,404 
20,625 
58,436 

110,548 
20,575 

127,688 

21,744 
-77,176 
148,896 
209.404 

18,553 
5,551 

10,675 


Total 

Returned  American  goods . 


1,142,722 
13,762 


1,578,218 
10,250 


1,859,720 
28,224 


Grand  total. 


1,156,584 


1.583,468  I      1,887,944 


The  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  agency  of  Cookshire  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1907  was  $355,415,  against 
$308,572  in  1906  and  $307,193  in  1905.  The  principal  items  of  export 
in  1907  were:  Sheep,  valued  at  $37,330;  clapboards,  $34,296;  lumber, 
$22,573 ;  pulp  wood,  $237,779,  and  unbleached  chemicals,  $9,524.  The 
declared  exports  from  the  Megantic  agency  to  the  United  States  in 
1907  amounted  to  $142,091,  against  $137,748  in  1906  and  $112,688  in 
1905.  The  leading  articles  of  export  in  1907  w^ere:  Rough  lumber 
worth  $65,700;  horses,  $12,685;  ground  wood  pulp,  $8,860;  clap- 
boards, $12,278,  and  pulp  wood,  $25,129. 

The  license  law  requiring  nonresident  commercial  travelers  rep- 
resenting persons  having  no  place  of  business  in  Canada  to  take  out 
a  license  before  transacting  business  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was 
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repealed  at  the  last  session  of  the  provincial  parliament.  This  law 
caused  considerable  loss  to  American  trade,  as  it  reduced  the  number 
of  commercial  travelers  in  the  Province.  Its  repeal  has  helped  the 
sale  of  American  goods.  Many  more  travelers,  representing  Amer- 
ican goods,  are  now  covering  this  territory.  This  is  a  good  field  for 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  farming 
machinery,  fertilizers,  and  musical  instrimients. 


YUKON  TERRITOBT. 

DAWSON. 

By  Consul  Geobge  C.  Cole. 

Statistical  reports  of  Yukon  Territory  show  about  the  same  gen- 
eral falling  off  in  exports,  imports,  gold  production,  and  business 
generally  for  the  last  five  years  or  more,  as  there  was  during  the 
last  year;  but  it  is  believed  that  as  the  mining  district  has  now  vir- 
tually changed  from  a  "  pick-and-shovel "  process  of  mining  to  one 
of  modern  machinery,  it  will  remain  about  the  same  as  it  is  now,  in 
a  business  wav,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  copper  and  many  seams 
of  high-grade  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Horse,  where  it  has  been 
successfully  and  profitably  mined  during  the  past  year.  The  White 
Pass  Railroad  Company  is  extending  its  road  to  these  mines.  A 
fair  grade  of  coal  is  also  mined  at  two  different  points  on  the  Yukon 
River  in  this  Territory,  which  is  used  to  some  extent  for  steaming  as 
well  as  domestic  purposes,  and  must  in  time  supplant  wood  as  a  niel. 

Large  game,  such  as  moose,  caribou,  and  bear,  is  said  to  be  plenti- 
ful, but  fur  animals  are  scarce  and  their  skins  are  very  costly.  Mar- 
tin that  could  be  purchased  five  years  ago  for  $10  now  sell  readily  for 
$60  and  other  furs  sell  equally  as  high. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  foreign  imports  into  Dawson  during  the  fiscal  year  1907 
amounted  to  $1,031,126  against  $951,947  in  1906,  and  for  White 
Horse  they  were  valued  at  $230,228  in  1907  and  $359,673  in  1906. 
The  exports  of  the  Territory  during  1906  and  1907  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle  . . . . 

Hogs 

Horses — 

Sheep  .... 
Automobiles.. 

Clothing 

Feed 

Fars,  raw 

Groceries 

Hardware .... 
mdes 


1906. 


9148 
5,923 
18,858 


14,722 
5,180 
7,296 
72,785 
88,287 
8,782 


1907. 


$4, 

1, 
2, 
8, 
4, 
8, 

14, 
4, 

85, 

41 
2, 


Articles. 


Jewelry 

Liquors 

Lumt>er 

Meat,  dressed 

All  other  articles. 


822,809 


Total 

Bullion  and  currency: 

Currency 

Gold 5,820,606 


1906. 


•1,837 

5,055 

7,117 

12,999 

84,920 


Grand  total j    5,643,415 


1907. 


$1,078 
8,688 
4,986 
16,906 
12,559 


156,688 

18,145 
2,903,835 


3,078,613 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Newfoundland  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  August,  1908,  aggregated  $2,403,632  as  compared 
with  $1,795,112  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1907.  The  imports 
from  Newfoundland  for  the  same  period  reached  $618,746  as  compared 
with  $617,202  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1907.  For  the  calendar 
year  1907  the  exports  to  Newfoundland  reached  $3,133,457  as  com- 
pared with  $2,924,863  in  1906,  while  the  imports  from  Newfoundland 
were  $1,169,666  as  compared  with  $1,229,696  in  the  preceding  year. 
T!\i\is  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  Newfoundland  and  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  from  that  country. 

The  total  trade  of  Newfoundland  has  more  than  doubled  in  eight 
years,  and  the  United  States  has  fared  well  in  the  increase.  This 
country  supplies  over  one-third  of  the  imports.  British  trade  has 
relatively  declined,  while  that  of  the  United  States  has  increased.  In 
manufactured  goods  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  45  per  cent  of  the 
imports  into  Newfoundland,  Canada  21  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States  26  per  cent.  In  textile  manufactures  Great  Britain  supplies 
over  $1,000,000  of  the  imports,  the  United  States  about  $200,000,  and 
Canada  a  Uttle  over  $100,000.  In  metal  manufactures  the  United 
States  in  the  last  year  of  which  there  is  a  record  supplied  $344,000 
worth  of  the  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  $270,000,  and  Canada 
$255,000,  showing  that  in  this  important  field  the  United  States  pre- 
dominates. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  in  1906  was  estimated  at  230,000 
as  compared  with  221,000  in  1901,  showing  a  relatively  small  increase. 
Labrador,  with  less  than  5,000  persons,  is  a  dependency  of  New- 
foundland. There  is  opportunity  for  large  development  in  New- 
foundland, and  steps  are  being  taken  in  that  direction.  There  is  no 
class  of  inhabitants  dependent  on  the  soil  alone,  fishing  being  the 
principal  industry.  But  manufacturing  is  slowly  increasing,  and 
there  promises  to  be  a  large  development  in  the  production  of  pulp, 
for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand  from  paper  manufacturers 
the  world  over.  Newfoundland  has  a  large  supply  of  trees  suitable 
for  that  purpose.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  dried  cod  has  greatly 
helped  the  colony.  The  price  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  though  the 
exports  have  not  greatly  increased. 

The  British  Government  recently  sent  Mr.  Richard  Grigg,  a  special 
agent,  to  Newfoundland  to  report  on  trade  conditions,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  increase  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  that  coun- 
try. Mr.  Grigg  submitted  an  elaborate  report,  printed  in  a  British 
Blue  Book,  in  which  he  quotes  largely  from  United  States  consular 
reports  and  the  report  of  Special  Agent  Pepper  to  the  Bureau  of 
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Manufactures,  and  gives  credit  to  the  American  merchants  for  more 
energetic  efforts  in  reaching  for  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  than  is  the 
case  with  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  report  Mr.  Grigg 
says: 

The  isue  of  the  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  at  Washington,  dealing  not  only  with 
Newfoundland  but  with  every  conceivable  economic  subject  all  the  world  over,  is 
an  admirable  undertaking,  and  without  doubt  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  extremely 
alert  American  manufacturer,  who  as  a  rule  avails  himself  very  fully  of  the  valuable 
information  afforded;  and  it  would  appear  that  similar  trade  representation  in  New- 
foundland might  be  of  substantial  value  to  British  trade  also. 


BEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By  Consul  James  S.  Benedict,  St.  Johns. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  Newfoimdland  for  the 
year  1907  were  not  as  marked  as  for  the  few  preceding  years,  on 
accoimt  of  the  financial  disturbance  in  the  worid's  money  markets, 
but  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  not  seriously  affected.  The  season 
opened  with  a  seal  fishery  below  the  average,  but  the  cod  fishery  was 
fairly  successful.  The  herring  fishery  was  about  the  same.  The 
lobster  fishery  was  of  greater  aggregate  value  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  though  the  take  was  smaller.  There  was  a  slight  revival 
in  the  whale  fishery. 

Newfoundland  contains  slate  deposits  equal  to  the  best  Welsh 
productions,  the  principal  ones  being  located  along  the  coasts  of 
Trinity,  Bonavista,  ana  Placentia  bays.  The  colors  of  the  local 
slate  are  75  per  cent  purple  and  25  per  cent  green,  and  these  are 
absolutely  permanent  ana  imfading.  The  deposit  at  Lance  Cove, 
Trinity  Bay,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  anything  discovered  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  largest  branch  of  the  mining  industry  in  Newfoundland  is 
that  for  hematite  iron  at  Bell  Island,  near  St.  Johns.  Two  companies 
are  working  separate  deposits.  These  mines  employ  from  1,300  to 
1,500  men  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Shipments  of  iron  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  increasing; 
those  to  the  Netherlands  are  steady,  and  those  to  Great  Britain 
diminishing.  Even  though  the  mineral  industry  only  represents  one- 
sixth  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries,  the  employment 
afforded  to  a  great  numoer  of  men  when  fishing  is  not  possible  is 
of  great  value  to  the  country. 

AGRICULTURE — MANUFACTURES   AND  FOREST   RESOURCES. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1907  were 
estimated  at  nearly  $2,000,000.  So  far  fanning  has  been  practiced 
only  to  a  limited  extent;  but  the  government  has  voted  $20,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  model  farm,  and  the  farmers  hope  in  time  to 
be  able  to  raise  all  farm  products  that  can  be  used  in  the  country, 
and  even  to  become  exporters.  The  object  of  the  model  farm  is  to 
determine  the  adaptability  of  grain,  grasses,  root  crops,  and  all 
other  crops  which  may  grow  in  this  latitude,  and  to  make  researches 
and  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  the  colony. 
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During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  development 
in  connection  with  local  manufactures.  Figm'es  are  not  obtamable 
at  present  to  show  what  is  the  real  condition  of  the  colony  with  regard 
to  local  manufactures,  but  at  a  conservative  estimate,  the  value  of 
the  output  is  placed  at  $1,663,000. 

The  success  of  the  lumbering  industry  for  the  year  was  mainly  due 
to  the  small  cut,  and  the  consequent  advance  in  prices  of  manufac- 
tured timber.  But  the  value  of  the  forests  of  Newfoimdland  lies 
principally  in  the  suitability  of  its  timber  for  pulpwood.  It  is 
estimated  that  one-third  of  the  area  is  well  wooded,  and  that  this 
portion  is  probably  as  heavily  covered  with  pulpwood  as  any  coimtry 
m  the  world.  The  government  prohibits  entirely  the  exportation 
of  pulpwood,  and  so  encourages  its  manufacture  into  an  article 
quadruple  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

THE    FISHERIES. 

Dining  1907  the  total  exports  of  all  kinds  of  fish  and  fish  products, 
including  oils,  sealskins,  and  walrus  hides,  amounted  to  $10,058,050, 
of  which  codfish  was  valued  at  $7,881,213. 

The  seal  fishery,  which  occupied  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
gave  only  an  average  yield.  There  were  engaged  in  this  fishery  22 
steamers  with  3,685  men.  The  total  catch  was  245,061  seals,  valued 
at  $455,210,  a  decrease  of  96,785  seals  and  $152,334  in  value  com- 
pared with  1906.  During  1907,  125,393  sealskins  were  exported, 
against  284,841  in  1906.  Of  the  shipments  in  1907,  1,955  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  123,438  to  the  United  States.  There  were 
3,399  tons  of  seal  oil  exported  from  St.  Johns. 

The  cod  fishery  was  an  average  one.  The  shore  and  bank  fisheries 
were  attended  with  good  results.  The  catch  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Labrador  was  the  best  for  years,  but  the  work  of  the  schooners, 
some  800,  which  cruise  on  northern  Labrador,  was  very  poorly  re- 
warded. The  exports  of  fish  from  Labrador  were  38,606  quintals 
more  than  in  1906,  but  the  decrease  in  value  was  $17,205.  A  large 
quantity  of  Labraaor  fish  was  brought  to  Newfoundland  to  be  cured, 
but  the  quantity  was  smaller  than  in  1906  by  200,000  quintals.  The 
export  oi  bulk  herring  during  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  17,681 
barrels,  valued  at  $45,391,  and  a  decrease  in  frozen  herring  of  10,092 
barrels,  but  an  increase  of  $2,374  in  value.  Pickled  herring  increased 
76  barrels,  valued  at  $14,733,  making  the  total  increase  of  herring 
exports  for  the  year  valued  at  $62,498.  The  Bay  of  Islands  fishery 
was  conducted  with  success.  Fifty-seven  American  vessels  arrived 
for  cargoes  of  herring,  taking  away  106,890  barrels,  valued  at  $251 ,652. 

The  lobster  fishery  was  somewhat  better  than  in  1906.  The  whole 
export  of  lobsters  is  in  canned  form,  that  for  1907  amounting  to 
26,999  cases,  valued  at  $383,767,  agamst  31,528  cases,  worth  $376,490, 
in  1906.  The  catch  of  salmon  was  very  poor  for  the  net  sea  fisher- 
men, and  the  river  anglers  had  only  moderate  success.  The  fresh 
salmon  exported  in  1907  amounted  to  164,302  pounds,  valued  at 
$12,260,  against  251,156  pounds,  worth  $17,931,  in  1906. 

WHALE   FISHERY   OUTLOOK. 

The  whale  fishery  did  not  meet  with  any  improvement  during  the 
past  year.  Only  8  steamers  were  operating,  and  their  catches  were 
very  small.  One  steamer  obtained  but  one  whale.  The  outlook  is 
so  gloomy  in  this  industry  that  one  firm  is  proposing  to  adopt  a 
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method  now  in  vogue  in  Norway,  and  has  purchased  a  large  steamer 
of  3,000  tons,  which  is  especially  fitted  up  as  a  ** floating  factory," 
for  the  manufacture  into  oil  and  guano  of  the  fat,  flesh,  and  bones  of 
the  whale.  The  steamer  will  be  sent  to  cruise  in  West  Indian  waters 
with  one  or  two  whaling  steamers  which  will  act  as  tenders. 

The  export  of  whale  fishery  products  for  the  past  year  showed  a 
decrease  of  oil  of  1,551  tons,  valued  at  $48,900,  a  decrease  of  539  tons 
of  bone  valued  at  $7,825,  and  a  decrease  of  1,983  tons  of  guano  val- 
ued at  $59,273.  There  was  an  increase  of  whale  and  walrus  skins  of 
$829  over  the  year  1906. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Newf oimdland  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Jime  30,  1907,  amoimted  to  $22,527,201,  against  $22,500,- 
550  for  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1907  was 
$10,426,040,  an  increase  of  $11,766  over  1906,  while  the  exports  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amoimted  in  value  to  $12,101,161,  as  against 
$12,086,276  for  the  previous  year.  Official  returns  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  calendar  year  are  not  available. 

In  the  case  of  imports  there  was  a  decrease  in  those  from  several 
coimtries,  including  the  United  States.  Brazil,  Italy,  Spain,  and  an 
increase  in  those  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  other  British 

Possessions,  and  Portugal.  There  was  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
Fnited  States.  Brazil,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  a  decrease  in  those  to  the 
United  Bangaom,  Canada  and  other  British  possessions,  Portugal, 
and  a  few  otner  countries. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, by  countries,  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1906  and 
1907: 


Counirtes. 

impoiti. 

fijc]>ortB* 

itioeL 

1907* 

lirn. 

1907* 

United  Btntei. 

tS,IHM,lflt!i 
2,051,1^ 

x.'isi.^a^ 

2,6Sa 

1,450 

113,  S41 

215,060 

t3,417,3dij 

341.103 

40, 1114 

337 

7W5 

7S,322 

ac»,TO8 

J, 777400 

(i73,(W5 

l,S4:.4fi3 

9Qa,(i73 
033,823 

11  394  W& 

It dited  Kingdom .»»* ^  ►  ^  .,»*.      -,  *..w*..»,.^««*^ 

1 ,  49*/^  796 

CAnadft 

t,l^lL4S0 

rortiiglil.... ,..., ,.. 

1.841,008 

Brarir  .**»**  *... — .,..,*,*,.*»»,...,,.., 

3,fMj3,444 

lUly ._.. 

1,3:^U^]S 

Spaltl             ,     *  .**»»**.*  ..  ..**•  **,,**.^.^^^^*..^.. 

904^308 

Other  counirttB _ 

bis,  775 

Totil 

10,414,274 

10,426,040 

12,«»*27fl 

12,101,161 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES   OF   IMPORT   AND   EXPORT. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  principal  articles 
of  import  into  and  the  exports  from  Newfoundland  during  the  years 
ended  June  30,  1906  and  1907,  respectively: 

IMPORTS. 


ArticlM. 


BrHtdiituflfl:  Flour , 

C<>ai 

Cottons,  wookixui,  etc . . , 
Leather  and  mannfac- 

turea 

Hardware,  etc 

Molawee 


1906. 

1907. 

11,822,271 

526,627 

1,682,403 

332,637 
759,253 
224,237 

11,529,025 

565,208 

1,540,921 

350,425 
861,233 
275,127 

Articles. 


Provisions: 

Beef,  salted . . 

Butter 

Pork,  salted . . 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wines  and  spirits 


1906. 


$319,143 
140,031 
♦10,228 
213,309 
172,144 
105,409 
79,823 


1907. 


$305,971 
116,272 
431,418 
147,502 
134,548 
116,168 
106,360 
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ArticlM. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Copper,  ingots,  etc 

$375,520 

7,864,719 

343,865 

376,490 

88,005 

176,154 

$278,950 

7,873,172 

406,363 

383,767 

73,660 

326,581 

OU: 

Cod 

$389,347 
297,430 
222,761 
768,430 
334,075 
314,048 

$390,448 

Cod 

Seal 

447,967 

Herring 

WhftlA 

173,011 

Lobsters 

Ore,  iron 

890,670 

Salmon 

ILT^" " 

184,140 
194,300 

Lnmher,  r  ^  ^ , 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  St.  Johns  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1907  was  $864,245,  a  loss  of  $29,851 
from  1906,  but  a  gain  of  $273,620  over  1905.     The  items  were: 


Artktoi. 


1906^ 


10O& 


1907. 


ArtEdea. 


I90&, 


ISOS. 


1007. 


Bemea... ,.^ 

Fertm!ParH„„. 

Ftnh: 

Codf  aalt  * , . , 

Uerrfngr  AqJt.... 
t>al>ster«,  cflrnied 

Satmon...^ 

Trout 

Other...,,. 

Fan,  raw. _..... 

Junk ,-,...,-.,,, 

Lamlwr .._,_ 


f7,291 
107, 157 

134. 43S 
16,519 

%9n 

1,710 
7,304 
S,300 
4.800 

11, aw 

23,591 


r4%  191 

23,538 
3,7flf7 
3.635 
2,314 


I22»50a 


3,614 
27,871 
9^,269 


161,502 
22,904 

12,e(» 
2,745 

411 
13.773 
43,33G 


Oil: 

Cod 

B«i] 

Whale 

OrCt  iron,»_  .*,,,,».„, 

BkiTiSn  vrn.i 

Olb^r  i^rtkLc».  ,,.,,,„, 

Totfll.. .,„.., 

Returned  American 
goods*.,,..*..-.-,,.,, 

Orajid  total 


AAI.732 
5,149 

14,  im 

5,000 

ISS.t&'U 

a.  202 


%U%  102 

12,264 

ia,iXV3 

114.17] 

242,734 

8.482 


1201),  g»3 
2P.210 
IS.  424 
liX\  730 
213.700 
IB.  441 


10.570 


wi.igi5 


WZfSOh 


SU4,243 
10,240 


B74,«& 


MEXICO. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  series  of  consular  reports  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Mexico 
in  1907  reveal  a  continuous  growth  and  extension  of  the  country's- 
industrial  and  vital  interests  contemporaneous  with  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  possible  under  the  sound, 
stable  administration  of  the  national  affairs  of  that  country  and  is 
aided  by  the  immense  natural  resources.  For  generations  Mexico  has 
been  producing  a  vast  mineral  wealth,  which  continues  to  the  present 
day.  The  silver  production  of  the  country  in  1907  was  valued  at 
$35,515,000  in  United  States  currency,  and  that  of  gold  at  $17,793,000. 
Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals — ^gold,  silver,  platinum,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
quicksilver,  tin,  antimony,  sulphur,  asphalt,  graphite,  salt,  marble, 
and  precious  stones. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  great  undeveloped  raw  ma- 
terials of  Mexico  it  may  be  stated  that  the  countiy  has  20,000,000  to 
25,000,000  acres  of  first-class  timber  standing,  while  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  used  is  imported.  With  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
way systems  these  forests  will  be  made  available  for  market.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  event  in  Mexico  during  the  past  year  has  been 
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the  merging  of  the  leading  lines  of  railways  under  Government 
direction  and  part  ownership. 

The  growing  business  of  the  country  is  well  expressed  in  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  mail  handled,  which  was  90,000,000  pieces  for 
the  first  half  of  1908,  as  against  86,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  1907. 
This  is  referred  to  by  President  Diaz*  in  his  last  annual  report. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  many  lines  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, among  which  is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  irrigation,  under 
which  it  has  offered  subsidies  for  enterprises  of  this  character.  With 
irrigation,  vast  tracts  of  Mexican  land  hitherto  unproductive  because 
of  the  lack  of  water  will  no  doubt  be  made  available  for  extensive 
agricultural  operations.  The  Government  is  also  taking  a  keen  inter- 
est in  educational  progress,  as  may  be  noted  by  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  message  of  President  Diaz : 

In  order  to  draw  still  closer  the  relations  which  happUy  exist  between  the 
educational  corporations  of  the  United  States  and  our  own,  the  subsecretary 
of  public  instruction,  while  at  Washington,  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
National  Association  of  American  School  Superintendents  to  gather  in  Mexico 
In  the  year  1910  for  one  of  its  important  meetings,  which  will  coincide  with  a 
similar  meeting  of  Mexican  educators.  The  invitation  was  received  with 
marked  enthusiasm. 

That  Mexican  banks  and  banking  are  on  a  high  scale  is  evident 
from  their  gross  assets,  which  in  1907  aggregated  $361,880,000  gold. 

A  study  of  commercial  transactions  between  Mexico  and  foreign 
countries  is  also  of  deep  interest.  Owing  to  proximity  the  largest 
share  of  the  traffic  is  with  the  United  States,  which  participates  to 
the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  in  both  exports  and  imports.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  while  Mexico  imports  about  $13,000,000 
worth  of  textile  goods,  the  United  States  furnished  very  little  of  such 
manufactures.  The  sales  of  American  cotton  fabrics  to  Mexico  last 
year — amounting  to  less  than  $1,000,000 — shows  only  a  small  increase 
over  those  of  five  years  before.  There  are  about  680,000  spindles 
and  22,000  looms  in  Mexican  cotton  factories,  yet  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France  are  selling  large  amounts  of  cotton  fabrications 
in  that  country.  The  sales  of  British  textile  piece  goods  alone  in 
Mexico  increased  from  about  $1,400,000  in  1905  to  $2,400,000  in  1907. 
While  American  cotton  mills  are  not  making  much  progress  in  the 
Mexican  trade,  American  woolen  mills  advanced  their  sales  there 
from  $225,000  in  1903  to  $533,000  in  1907. 

Naturally  with  the  industrial  development  of  Mexico,  American 
manufacturers  of  machinery  have  effected  the  largest  sale  of  machin- 
ery there.  The  total  in  1907  aggregated  nearly  $17,000,000,  this  in- 
cluding mining,  electrical,  pumping,  and  power  equipments,  but  not 
agricultural  implements,  which  aggregated  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Another  large  line  of  American  goods  finding  sale  in  Mexico 
9108— c  B 1907— VOL  1 7 
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is  instruments  of  all  kinds;  those  for  scientific  purposes  advanced 
to  $1,350,000,  while  mechanics'  and  builders'  tools  and  hardware 
nearly  reached  a  like  amount. 

Having  such  great  natural  resources  still  imdeveloped,  but  which 
are  being  more  exploited  from  year  to  year,  this  neighboring  Republic 
will  undoubtedly  afford  an  increasing  market  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can productions. 

BEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  MEXICO. 

By  Consul-Genebal  Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  the  Mexican  treasury 
received  from  the  various  sources  of  the  national  revenue  the  sum  of 
$56,915,489  United  States  currency.  This  is  exclusive  of  $367,551 
collected  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt  and  $1,353  which  figure  upon  the 
credit  side  as  moneys  collected  for  specific  purposes  against  which 
there  are  debit  entries  to  correspond. 

Taking  the  figures  $56,915,489  as  the  actual  receipts  in  cash  for 
the  year,  there  is  to  be  found  on  contrasting  with  it  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  year,  which  amounted  to  $42,208,167, 
a  credit  balance  of  $14,545,322  gold. 

GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  revenues  for  Mexico  during 
the  past  ten  years  ended  June  30,  1907,  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement,  values  being  given  in  Mexican  silver  dollars  or  pesos,  worth 
49.8  cents  American  gold : 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Surplus. 

Years. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Surplus. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

$62,697,985 
60.139,213 
W,  261, 076 
62,998,805 
66,147.049 

$51,815,286 
53,499,542 
57,944,688 
59,423,006 
63,081,514 

$882,699 
6,639,671 
6.316,388 
3,576,799 
8,066,635 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

$76,023,416 
86,473,801 
92,083,887 
101,972,624 
114,286,122 

$68,222,522 
76,318,643 
79,162,796 
79,466,912 
85,076,641 

$7,800,894 
10,092,158 
12,931.091 
22,505,712 
29,209,482 

The  total  income  of  the  national  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7  was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  Taxes  levied  upon 
foreign  trade,  $27,708,266  gold ;  taxes  upon  domestic  trade  and  indus- 
tries (stamp  tax),  $16,842,141;  taxes  on  estates,  etc.,  $5,437,788,  and 
from  Government  enterprises,  such  as  post-office,  telegraph  offices, 
lotteries,  etc.,  $7,232,028;  total,  $57,220,223.  The  import  duties  have 
increased  from  $15,960,900  gold  in  1902-3  to  $26,055,560  in  1906-7. 
The  duties  collected  on  articles  of  export  have  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  $421,104  to  $523,677.  The  stamp  tax  (internal  revenue) 
in  1902-3  netted  about  $15,000,000,  while  in  1906-7  it  amounted  to 
about  $17,000,000. 

C»ST    OF    CX)LLECTING    RE\T:NUE — SUMS    SPENT    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  actual  cost  of  collecting  the  national  revenue  seems  to  have 
decreased  considerably  of  late  years.  In  1897-98  the  proportion  was 
8.423  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue  devoted  to  the  running 
expenses  of  the  customs  service;  in  1906-7  the  percenta^  was  only 
tJMT.    Averaging  the  running  expenses  of  each  of  the  various  depart- 

Mits  of  the  revenue  service,  one  finds  that  4.74  per  cent  or  the 
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moneys  collected  have  gone  into  the  actual  running  expenses  of  the 
departments. 

Since  the  year  1900  the  following  expenditures,  in  Mexican  cur- 
rency, have  been  made  out  of  the  reserves  of  the  national  treasury 
for  public  works:  Hospital,  $2,191,590;  asylum  for  the  insane,  $8,410; 
poorhouse,  $1,000,000;  buildings  for  the  department  of  instruction 
and  fine  arts,  etc.,  $1,918,191 ;  medical  and  geological  institute  build- 
ings, $298,755;  post-oflSce  buildings,  $2,843,438;  submarine  cable, 
$600,000;  naval  vessels,  $2,403,889;  street  paving,  water  supply,  sani- 
tation, etc.,  $1,963,499 ;  payment  of  accrued  interest  upon  California 
bonds,  $1,420,683 ;  purchase  of  shares  of  the  Mexican  rf  ational  Rail- 
road, $5,448,502 ;  building  of  legislative  palace,  $557,638 ;  water  sup- 
gly  for  Mexico  City,  $3,025,216 ;  port  works  at  Coatzacoalcos  and 
alina  Cruz,  $13,072,196 ;  and  purchase  of  ground  for  the  building  of 
a  national  theater,  etc.,  $1,753,087.  There  should  also  be  added  to  the 
expenditures  $10,690,260  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  building  of 
another  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  normal  school,  and  for  the  completion 
of  the  port  works  at  Coatzacoalcos. 


THE   FOREIGN   TRADE. 


The  imports  into  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1907, 
amounted  to  $116,214,968  gold,  and  the  exports  therefrom  $123,- 
512,969,  showing  a  trade  balance  of  $7,298,001  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
public. The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1905-6  show  that  the  imports 
amounted  to  $109,562,368  gold  and  the  exports  $135,027,027,  showing 
a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Mexico  of  $25,464,759. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Mexico,  hy  countries,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1905-6  and  1906-7  and  for  the  last  six  months  of  1907  are 
shown  in  the  following  statemp^nt,  values  being  given  in  pesos  or 
Mexican  silver  dollars,  worth  49.8  cents  American  gold : 


Countries. 


United  States 

Oerm&ny , 

United  Kingdom.. 

Spain 

France , 

Italy 

Netnerlanda 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Russia 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Norway 

China 

Hindustan , 

Japan 

S^ypt 

Cani»-da 

Guatemala 

British  Honduras . , 

Bradl 

Colombia 

ChUe 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Argentina 

Venezuela 

Cuba 

Anstialia 

▲11  other  ooontiles. 

Total 


9145, 
20, 
20, 

7. 
16, 

1. 


1906. 


Imports.        Exports. 


541,638 

668,731 

,181,743 

,592,987 

171,887 

291,558 

607,969 

911,981 

,538,380 

,100,920 

49,062 

107,849 

178,547 

246,456 

208,212 

,262,831 

142,807 

81,335 

278,400 

38,978 

785 

14,760 

29,565 

5,848 

94,864 

20.948 

28,662 

49,618 

242,205 

27,883 

848,991 


tl86,010,062 

20,523,156 

41,672,873 

2,201,295 

8,010,280 

53,224 

49,426 


7,266.822 

8,660 

18,000 

450 


208,335 
528,878 
852,086 


5,060 

50 

4,247 

4,450 


4,028,996 
'**i92,*969" 


1907. 


Imports.        Exports. 


$146,876,586 

24,429,253 

23,592,923 

7,972,977 

17,638,786 

1,964,772 

668,153 

1,047,206 

8, 128, 191 

1,338,887 

235,294 

296,280 

574, 180 

358,479 

288,136 

1,160,445 

714,780 

193,807 

448,481 

8,712 

22,634 

9,018 

16,406 

162,253 

95,976 

18,168 

49,539 

26,811 

177,283 

65,081 

899,476 


$176,809,124 

20,109,664 

81,874,024 

2,968,411 

8,054,024 

87,966 

51.860 


220,004,765  271,188,809  288,868,889  248,018,010  122,977,699 


6,808.604 

3,555 

61,067 


460 
20 
796 


456,679 
482,471 
299.138 


1,200 

200 

29,680 

760 


2,372,180 

800 

85,562 


Six  months  ended  Dec. 
81, 1907. 


Imports.      Exports. 


$69,982,539 

15,846,852 

16,065,761 

8,829,457 

10,695,007 

1,077,802 

816,031 

562,490 

2,066,407 

845.146 

90,714 

88,512 

429,520 

81,881 

89,106 

524,645 

337.529 

43,899 

869,650 

4,821 

11,620 

8,945 

14,760 

28,664 

65,824 

1,129 

844.-468 

4,899 

64,399 

103,028 

144,711 


$89,746,808 
11,808,982 
16,272,671 
1,845,896 
4,780,782 
6.181 
9,210 


2,840.311 

7,200 

6,566 

644 


1,000 
500 


98,878 
830,100 
122,912 


15,106 


400 

946 

60 

1,385,095 


14,476 


127,786,512 


100 
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IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES. 


The  imports  into  Mexico,  by  classes,  during  the  fiscal  years  1906 
and  1907  and  for  the  last  six  months  of  1907  are  shown  m  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  values  being  given  in  Mexican  dollars,  worth  49.8 
cents  American  gold : 


Cloiraei. 


uoa. 


1907, 


Six  monthi 

ended  De<r. 

»1, 19ff7. 


Animal  products ,_.... 

CbcmfOftl  ami  phAnouMjeutrcB-i  prnducta 

Vegetable  products. 

Textiles ^.,... 

Mineral  prodtictii . . . , , , , 

Beverages,  Hquora*  etc . . .  — , .  - , , 

Pikpetj,  and  maDufarCtnreii ,. . , 

MAchlnerr  *,..,,. ,.„...„, 

Vehicles - 

Anna  and  exploMlT-eB, .,.----..  ^- ,.  ^ ..-- . 
UiiCtiilUneoUfl ,.. 

Total , 


»l6,Slt),l9l 

22,C54,  aiS 
9U,743,Z&2 
7h^,827 
fi,4S7,teO 

20, 410,  m 

4,fi9&,l5g 
4,122,866 


tlfi,234J$l 

9.fl06,953 

31,730,766 

M.4a6.<>94 

S2,  671,772 

7.296,234 

0,027.066 

27,735.744 

9,000,306 

».  907,928 

9.663,704 


22£1.U04,76& 


233,303,399 


|9,a04,313 
6,4SS,210 
ie,iiS3,630 
l5,Sd2,60(> 

S;721,1M 

e.aifi,sifl 

15,B03,$119 
4,73.^572 
2,034,  491 
6,fieO,6S7 


122,977,099 


CLASSITICATION   AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  Mexico,  including  gold  and  silver,  during  the 
fiscal  years  1906  and  1907  and  during  me  last  six  months  of  1907  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement,  values  being  given  in  Mexican  dol- 
lars, worth  49.8  cents  American  gold : 


Artlclefl. 


1906. 

1907. 

Six  months 

ended  Dec. 

31. 1907. 

$21,012 

•8,269 

$12,891 

716,184 
2,960,822 
1,872,767 
8,271,838 
9,288,628 
67,706 

862,696 
4,064,521 
1,881,217 
1,660.862 
7,287,629 
8,871 

416, 104 
2,065,999 
1.325.242 

958,719 

1.453.088 

749 

29,487.619 
16 
666,700 
296,834 
117,026 
1,696,628 
666,748 

81,440,246 
1,122 
846,280 
829.990 
61,226 
2,144,724 
681,219 

12,747,147 
260 
662.281 
272,870 
48,280 
817.048 
243,866 

7,882,867 

215,839 

8,667,845 

8,876.091 

84.888 

8,818,176 

8,027,768 

28,922 

1,685,699 

1,039,081 
28,656,897 

4,967,806 
336,236 
614,306 

2,390,426 
674,286 

1,427,421 
28,018,693 
8,644.739 
2,010,408 
1.409,239 
6,678,926 
1.164,839 

970,921 

14.619.049 

2.255.417 

618,594 

364.907 

4.384.637 

200 

2,216.282 
373,331 
4,167,396 
2,511,177 
8,472,471 

1,894,830 
493,229 
2,662,266 
8.004.814 
8,102,682 

284.275 

994,064 

1,827,161 

1,366.889 

8,860,418 

114,042,948 

124,282,606 

66,681,814 

81,696,777 
126,400,084 

28,878,714 
99,861,790 

17,607.619 
68,607,679 

271,138,809 

248,018,010 

127,786,612 

Bark  and  roots  for  tanning 
Beans: 

Frljol 

Garbanzo 

Broomroot 

Cattle 

Coffee 

Com 

Fiber: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Flour  and  pulp,  cottonseed 

Fruit 

Quayule 

Gum  chicle 

Hats,  palm 

mdes: 

Raw 

Tanned 

Istle,  leaf 

Minerals: 

Antimony 

SSTf.;::::::::::::::: 

Zinc 

other,  n.e.s 

Rubber 

Sugar 

Tooacco: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Vanilla 

Woods 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Gold  and  silver: 

Gold 

Silver 

Grand  total 
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By  Consul  Maxwell  K.  Moobhead. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  Acapulco  to  the  United  States 
during  1907  was  $97,081,  being  a  decrease  of  $32,780  from  1906,  but 
an  increase  of  $61,524  over  1905.  The  articles  and  their  values  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Coffee 

186 

92,264 
60,000 

979 
15,442 
46,166 

923 

13,991 

96 

$4,126 

86,906 

744 

Copper,  bar ^ 

Cotton-seed  meal 

822 
13,094 
9,102 

845 
11,243 

365 

Frait 

15,448 
34,249 

Hides 

Rubber 

Skins 

6,449 
165 

Other  articles 

Total 

35,557 

129,861 

97,081 

AGUASCAIilBNTES. 

By  Consul  Walter  D.  Shauohnesst. 

During  the  past  year  the  general  business  situation  in  this  district 
has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  his  shown  noteworthy  increases 
in  the  various  lines  of  trade.  The  merchants  of  this  city  import  their 
goods  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

It  was  stated  to  me  by  an  American  dealer  that  his  house  sells 
double  the  amount  of  goods  imported  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  than  from  the  United  States.  His  reason  for  dealing 
with  the  foreign  houses  is  on  account  of  the  longer  time  allowed  for 
pajrments,  which  is  not  extended  by  the  American  firms.  Foreign 
houses  allow  a  credit  of  four  or  six  months,  whereas  American  firms 
allow  as  a  rule  only  thirty  days.  The  congestion  of  the  Mexican 
railroads  in  the  past  year  has  caused  delays  in  the  delivery  of  mer- 
chandise ordered  from  the  United  States,  thereby  compelling  the  im- 
porter to  pay  for  his  goods  before  their  arrival,  which  have  at  times 
Deen  over  sixty  days  in  transit. 

Business  houses  report  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  as  very 
profitable,  which  can  also  be  verified  by  the  building  operations  and 
the  opening  up  of  new  stores.  Owing  to  the  extremely  dry  season 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  crops  failed  to 
reach  expectations,  and  sales  declined  about  15  per  cent.  However, 
construction  work  is  still  progressing  and  only  in  several  small  cases 
have  the  operations  ceasea  entirely. 

OUTPUT  OF  BULLION. 

The  output  of  bullion  from  the  plant  of  a  leading  American  smelt- 
ing and  refining  company,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  local 
industries,  has  shown  a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  years  of  1905 
and  1906.  The  percentage  of  increase  would  have  been  greater  had 
not  the  sudden  decline  in  the  price  of  metals  resulted  in  the  closing 
down  of  the  low-grade  mines  and  the  falling  off  of  ore  shipments  to 
the  smelters.  The  recent  increase  in  freight  rates  also  caused  the 
discontinuation  of  operations  at  many  of  the  mines  until  metals  are 
at  a  more  favorable  premium  to  warrant  a  reasonable  profit. 
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The  amount  of  bullion  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  as  follows: 


Bullion. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

GoDDcr  

$16,508,458 
986,474 

$15,792,993 
636,953 

$19,740,282 

L^ai::::::::.::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::: 

240,878 

Total 

16,494,932 

16,429,946 

19,980,660 

All  but  two  of  the  low-grade  mines  at  Tepezala  and  Asientos,  in 
the  mining  district  of  this  State,  have  temporarily  suspended  work 
until  copper  is  again  at  a  paying  basis.  This*  district  heretofore  has 
produced  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  ore  annually. 

RAILROAD  IMPROVEMENTS BANKS. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  is  installing  at  the  general  machine 
shops  in  this  city  three  new  Wicks  boilers  of  300  horsepower,  which 
when  completed  will  double  the  boiler  capacity. 

The  conversion  of  coal-burning  engines  into  oil-burning  is  rapidly 
progressing,  and  within  a  short  time  only  oil  burners  will  be  used  on 
the  road. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  improvements  being  made  in  the  brass 
foundry  and  the  electric  power  plant. 

The  following-named  banks  and  their  branches  are  located  in 
Aguascalientes,  their  capital  being  given  in  Mexican  currency :  Banco 
de  Londres  y  Mexico,  capital  $22,000,000;  Banco  Nacional  de  Mex- 
ico, capital  $27,000,000;  Banco  de  Zacatecas,  capital  $1,000,000; 
Banco  de  Aguascalientes,  capital  $000,000. 

The  banks  during  the  last  year  paid  on  demand  in  cash,  but  owing 
to  the  stringency  of  the  American  money  market  they  stopped  lending 
money  on  anything  but  bona  fide  security  and  at  a  rate  of  12  per  cent. 

SALES   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  exports  from  Aguascalientes  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beans  

$13,911 

524 

16,494,932 

11,312 

14,4«5 

159 

21,252 

1,882 

1548 

Blankets 

$1,639 
16,429,946 

1,427 

19,980,660 

3,675 

7,319 

494 

Bullion 

Chili 

Drawn  work 

14,328 

87 

1,186 

893 

Pottery 

Skins 

3,970 
764 

All  other  articles 

Total 

16,968,457 

16,447,979 
2,100 

19,998,857 
8,882 

Returned  American  goods 

G  rand  total 

16,968,457 

16,450,079 

20,Q02,789 

AGRICULTURE DRAWN    WORK. 


The  season  having  passed  without  the  usual  rainfall  caused  a 
severe  blow  to  the  farmers  and  resulted  in  the  crops  being  small 
throughout  the  entire  State.    Considered  as  an  agricultural  district, 
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Aguascalientes  is  very  small,  comprising  1,900,693  acres,  of  which 
only  one-half  is  devoted  to  stock  raising  and  agriculture.  The 
majority  of  the  larger  ranches  are  equipped  with  windmills  and  reser- 
voirs, but  the  smaller  ones  have  neither  and  depend  solely  upon  the 
rain  for  irrigation  purposes.  As  a  rule  the  natives  are  slow  or  unable 
to  adopt  modem  methods  and  machinery,  and  those  who  are  able  to 
afford  improved  implements  are  conservative  and  hesitate  to  buy. 

The  demand  for  drawn  work  has  decreased  about  40  per  cent,  and 
the  tourists  to  whom  a  great  deal  is  sold  are  not  buying.  The  firms 
engaged  in  selling  to  the  tourists  and  exporting  claim  that  it  is  being 
sold  at  a  lower  price  in  the  United  States  than  here,  and  also  that  it 
is  being  supplanted  by  the  Japanese  work,  which  is  cheaper.  The 
manufacture  of  drawn  work  has  also  decreased  within  the  past  three 
years.  The  men  who  formerly  made  most  of  the  wheel  work  have 
secured  employment  at  the  smelter  and  railroad  shops  at  a  higher 
salary,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  women  to  work  at  the 
trade. 


CHIHUAHUA. 

By  Consul  Lewis  A.  Martin. 

Mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  this  State,  and  the  year  1907 
witnessed  much  activity  and  development  in  this  direction.  An  800- 
ton  smelter  was  completed  at  this  point  and  is  ready  for  operation. 
Several  large  mining  companies  in  this  district  are  building  concen- 
trating and  cvanide  mills  and  the  cost  of  treating  ores  is  being  mate- 
rially reduced  and  the  proportion  of  values  saved  from  the  ores  shows 
an  increase. 

Turquoises  have  recently  been  discovered  about  50  miles  east  of 
Chihuahua  and  are  being  mined  in  a  small  way.  The  output  is  about 
20,000  carats  monthly.  Of  these  about  20  per  cent  are  first  grade  and 
the  balance  of  small  value,  owing  to  flaws.  These  stones  are  cut  by 
native  lapidaries.  If  done  by  experts  it  is  believed  a  larger  percent- 
age of  perfect  stones  could  be  secured.  The  first-grade  stones  are 
sold  at  about  $1.50  gold  per  carat  retail.  The  mine  also  shows  about 
12  to  18  per  cent  copper. 

RAILWAYS AGRICULTURE MUNICIPAL   I3IPR0VEMENTS. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  building  from 
Kansas  City  to  Topolobampo,  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  is  still 
under  construction  and  is  gradually  extending  east  and  west  from 
Chihuahua.  It  is  estimated  now  that  this  road  will  be  running  trains 
from  Kansas  City  to  Chihuahua  within  two  years. 

The  local  street  railway  is  building  an  electric  line  to  replace  the 
mule  power  system  and  its  completion  will  open  up  and  make  valuable 
several  suburban  districts  near  the  city  where  homes  for  the  working 
people  may  be  built  cheaply,  thus  reducing  rentals,  which  are  exceed- 
mrfv  high. 

The  agricultural  development  of  this  State  is  slow.  When,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  present  large  holdings  are  cut  up  into  small  parcels 
and  offered  to  investors  of  moderate  means  the  influx  of  American 
farmers  should  be  large. 
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With  irrigation  and  proper  cultivation  corn,  wheat,  and  alfalfa 
give  good  results  here,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  to  perfection ; 
yet  not  enough  of  anything  is  grown  for  the  local  markets. 

While  the  money  stringency  was  felt  here  and  interest  rates  were 
as  high  as  12  per  cent,  and  even  higher  for  private  loans,  no  failures 
of  any  importance  occurred,  and  merchants  are  meeting  their  obli- 
gations. 

The  city  has  under  construction  a  large  dam  for  increasing  the  city 
water  supply.  A  State  penitentiary  is  also  under  way  and  nearing 
completion,  and  numerous  other  improvements  are  being  carried  out 
or  are  contemplated  for  the  near  future.  Real  estate  values  are  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  a  general  improvement  in  living  conditions  can 
be  noted  each  year. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Among  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States 
are:  Agricultural  implements,  machiner}^  hardware,  steel  rails,  car- 
riages, and  wagons,  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  groceries,  drugs,  and  dry 
goods. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bullion:  Gold  and  silver 

$3,618,654 

151,836 

1,795,504 

121 

$4,061,445 

206,675 

1,828,892 

$3,828,814 

Hides 

259,284 

Ores 

1,899,829 
278 

other  articles 

Total 

6,466,115 
6,666 

6,091,512 
41956 

5,482,656 
21,000 

Returned  American  goods 

Grand  total 

6,472,781 

6,096,468 

5,603,656 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  consular  agency  at  Parral  to  the 
United  States  during  1905  was  $330,340;  1906,  $350,562,  and  1907, 
$1,255,283.  The  leading  exports  in  1907  were:  Ores,  valued  at 
$1,238,294;  bullion,  $9,654,  and  hides,  $4,077. 


CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 

By  Consul  Thomas  D.  Edwards. 

Stock  raising  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries  of  this  dis- 
trict. People  engaged  in  the  former  report  a  fairly  prosperous  year. 
Owing  to  tne  shortage  of  rainfall  during  the  early  spring  shipments 
of  cattle  to  the  United  States  began  earlier  and  closed  with  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  70  per  cent  over  the  year  1906.  The  increase  in 
number  amounted  to  13,568  head. 

Mining  is  continually  becoming  more  noticeable.  The  shipments 
show  an  increase  in  value  over  the  year  1906  of  27  per  cent,  or 
$159,050. 

The  building  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacifico  Railroad,  which 
penetrates  the  lumber  and  mining  regions  of  northwestern  Mexico, 
and  which  means  so  much  for  this  district,  was  not  carried  as  far  as 
was  expected. 
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LABOR  CONDITIONS — ^ADVANCE  IN  WAGES. 

During  the  past  two  years  all  kinds  of  labor  in  northern  Mexico 
advanced  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  With  this  advance  in  the  price  of 
labor  both  the  cost  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes 
is  becoming  hiffher.  The  advance  may,  in  the  main,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  general  prosperity  in  the  Republic,  and  also  in  part  by  the 
demand  for  common  labor  in  the  United  States.  From  this  port  dur- 
ing the  calendar  jear  1907,  35,568  Mexican  laborers  left  for  the 
United  States,  all  m  search  of  work,  which  they  readily  secured  near 
the  border.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  fully  90  per  cent  of 
them  have  returned,  or  will  return  to  Mexico  after  a  period  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  months. 

TRADE   WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  to  the  United  States  at  the  port  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  during  the  year  1907,  as  furnished  by  the  collector 
of  customs  at  that  port,  was  $9,802,166,  a  decrease  from  the  year 
1906  of  $2,796,922. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same 
year,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Mexican  customs  officials  at 
Ciudad  Juarez,  was  $17,900,288  gold,  leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  of  $8,098,122.  Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
fully  80  per  cent  was  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  and  about  5 
per  cent  live  stock.  Of  the  imports  into  Mexico  through  Ciudad 
Juarez,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  90  per  cent  was  manufactured  ^oods. 
The  principal  articles  of  importation  into  Mexico  through  Ciudad 
Juarez,  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years  were: 


Articles. 


1905. 


Oopper  matte. 

Dynamite 

Furniture 

Machinery  . . . 

Wheat 

Shoes 


$1,308,876 
310, 177 


1,013,322 
187,538 
197,606 


1906. 


$1,412,011 
436,809 
129, 789 
3,058,957 
541,777 
262,911 


1907. 


$1,511,322 
339,940 
131,930 
2,551,618 
248,465 
806.145 


CLASSIFIED   EXPORTS. 


The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  declared  exports 
from  Ciudad  Juarez  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  calendar 
years : 


Articles. 


1906. 


Animals 

Bran,  wheat 

Drawn  work 

Ouano 

Hides  and  skins.. 
Household  goods. 

Iron,  scrap , 

Ore 

All  other  articles. 


Total 

Returned  American  goods . 


Grand  total. 


$222,977 
12,627 
1,281 


29,733 


423,656 
13,758 


703,882 
49,374 


758,256 


1906. 


$115,473 

12,879 

414 

4,718 

22,409 

1,475 

713 

426,649 

50,399 


635,124 
39,271 


674,896 


1907. 


$375,586 

16.949 

1,218 

47,396 

30,277 

10,890 

1,414 

585,699 

84,245 


1.103,668 
46,743 


1,160,411 
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CIUDAD  PORFIBIO  DIAZ. 


By  CoNSXHi  Luther  T.  Ellsworth. 

The  United  States  secured  during  1907  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  this  section  of  northern  Mexico,  but  American  producers  and  deal- 
ers should  not  overlook  the  trade  received  by  the  European  countries  in 
lines  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  United  States.  This  Euro- 
pean trade  was  obtained  through  personal  solicitation  of  salesmen, 
and  consists  of  the  following  articles:  Plows,  bags,  cables,  cotton 
goods,  carpets,  glass  bottles,  manufactured  iron,  musical  instruments, 
wire,  cloth,  etc.  The  European  houses  grant  six  months'  credit  and 
charge  6  per  cent  interest  from  date  of  invoice  to  date  of  payment, 
while  the  United  States  exporters  give  sixty  to  ninety  days  without 
interest,  which  is  not  popular  here. 

Business  in  this  part  of  Mexico  was  depressed  during  November 
and  December,  1907,  and  therefore  considerable  activity  on  the  part 
of  solicitors  of  trade  from  the  United  States  should  be  exhibited,  that 
the  trade  may  be  held  or  augmented. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTS — SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  during  1907  was 
$6,402,256,  distributed  among  the  following  countries :  United  States, 
$5,612,073;  Germany,  $540,251;  United  Kingdom,  $177,835;  France, 
$55,579;  Spain,  $10,106;  Japan,  $3,307;  Austria,  $2,031;  Italy,  $834; 
and  Cuba,  $240. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1907  were  as  follows: 


Artlclce. 


A^ciiltmal  Implements,  „. 
Anitnftl«; 

Oattle .,,, 

Sorsea,..,,.— -  —  .,,.,, 

Sheep  .,,**.,**,.,..* 

Bftrpeisj**.^..,,, .<,..,** 

Beltliif,  rubber* „ . .  .-^- 

Booka ...,...,.,., ..,.. 

BootBftDfl  aho«a..,^. 

BruMirooda.....*-  —  .**^.... 

Bricfca. .— 

€4x1,  c&?rlage9<  etc.: 

Ctni^GA 

Care, , — 

WheGlii........... -- 

Chcm  IciUaArjcidrug***,***,* 

Coal  and  coke  .^ 

Copper.  Rhi?tt,  „_,_.-_.,*, 
Cotton,  and  maDuTactunsd: 

Raw, , 

Cloth..,.„. 

CJothing .., 

El  metrical  Aiippllcs 

Enfttnelea  ware., ,,„ 

£xplnHiTf!fl -- 

Furniture „ 

(jla5i7ware.  .„,.,,.,..„. 

InstrtiJnentfi; 

Muhical 

Scientific , 

Iron  and  fitecl  numnfaetun^; 

BcUtra — 


y&lue. 


106,683 

70, 174 
Sip  473 
10.780 
15,0M 
27,487 
18,546 
149,670 

ai.576 

1S4,»41 
137, B21 
24,406 
fl6,902 
1&1,BA1 
15,173 


»S.71^ 

ao.e7s 
e,s7i 

19^9B4 

iU!m 

7a,  700 


ArtlclGs, 


Vftliie. 


Iron  and  «toet  manufaetiires-^ODat'd. 

CAflUngH .,„*^.,,,,^, 

Cnllory  .,,,.,.*, ,,, 

Engines— 

LcK^omotlreR.  ^ . .  *  * , _. , , . 

{StntJonary *_,,,,,„ 

JpTtn  mfLtitilngturcs , 

Muehinen,  scvrinig  -..»., „ . . 

Miiclilnery  * ,  -..,,«„*,.„... 

Nttilfl.,... 

Pipe9  ..,„,,. ,.. 

Ralla.fiteel.  „.»,.,. 

Bbeetfl. *,....„... 

Btorea  _.„^.*._^...„ 

Structumi  iton -..,,„, 

Took  .,,,,..»*..»*.,„.„.... 

Wire . 

Metal  fumislilngs.  „*...*.,,_, 

Oil: 

Kerosene ,,.,,,,,,*.„*,.*, 

Lubdeftting  , , ....,.-„„. 

Other...... 

Paper,  etc  .,,., ,......,,„.. 

Patntfl , ,.... 

Furojifl,..,..., „...,„. 

f^eed,  eotton  .....,, ,...^ 

Tin...... , 

Wheat, ,.. 

Woollen  artjclcs. ..,.,»».*..*, 

All  other  arables  ...,.*..^... ......... 

Total ,..-,,..,.*, 


49,925 
0,9fl0 

198, 62& 
Ti,SOO 

525,711 
11,227 

1<M,  144 

1^,932 
12,640 
19, 5H 
122,065 
5£,28g 
B0.&71 

7.114 
f>4,0O6 
14.9ia7 
45.900 
10*  2N 

150,^1 

33,221 

2,S77,71fl 


fi,6il2i€7S 
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VALUE   AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted  to 
$786,786,  which  included  returned  goods.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$231,397  and  $403,980,  respectively,  over  the  exports  of  1906  and  1905. 
The  principal  articles  were: 


Articles. 


Beans  

Bran 

Calamine  ore 

Cora  for  seed 

Hides 

Istie 

Mules  and  horses. 
Pecans , 


1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

•6,204 

14,512 

$110 

876 

816 

820 

27,498 

276,388 

461,062 

1,934 

1,614 

2,662 

110,788 

145,779 

118,122 

149,637 

61,066 

48,898 

164 

200 

4,895 

63,978 

3,987 

13,411 

Articles. 


Rubber 

All  other  articles 

Total 

American  goods  returned 

Grand  total 


1905. 


9,937 


371.796 
10,011 


381,806 


1906. 


63,148 
1,016 


547,624 
6,865 


654,389 


1907. 


107,663 
37,903 


786,486 
350 


786,786 


DUBAXGO. 

By  CJoNSUL  Chables  M.  Freeman. 

This  consular  district  having  no  port  of  entir,  trade  statistics  can 
not  be  given  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  However,  it  is  a  well- 
known  lact  that  the  freight  receipts  received  by  the  railroads  are  on 
the  increase.  The  past  year  at  Durango  and  at  Torreon,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  towns  in  this  district,  the  amount  of  freight  handled  has 
increased  fully  one-third  over  the  best  previous  years.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  give  the  proportion  of  this  freight,  but  a  superficial  examina- 
tion and  investigation  indicates  that  by  far  the  larger  share  handled 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1907  was  $2,469,932,  of  which  Du- 
rango  furnished   articles  worth   $381,651   and   Torreon   $2,088,281. 

A  comparison  with  1906  shows  that  Durango  shipped  $100,000 
less  for  the  year  1907.  The  decline  in  shipments  from  Durango  to 
the  United  States  was  due  to  a  drought  lasting  nearly  through  the 
rainv  season,  causing  a  decline  in  the  exportations,  especially  of  veg- 
etable products. 

Of  the  total  of  animal  products  shipped  in  1907  Durango  furnished 
$55,625,  as  against  $38,802  in  1906,  a  gain  of  nearly  $17,000.  Torreon 
furnished  $130,943,  a  loss  of  over  $30,000,  as  compared  with  1906. 
Mineral  products  from  this  district  also  show  a  decline  at  Durango 
of  over  $100,000  and  at  Torreon  of  $70,000.  The  only  gain  in  the  dis- 
trict of  exportations  was  in  vegetable  products.  This  gain  for  the 
year  of  $200,000  is  covered  in  one  item  alone,  that  of  crude  rubber, 
extracted  from  the  guayiile  plant.  Of  crude  rubber  I  find  no  record 
as  an  article  of  exportation  until  in  1905.  That  year  there  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States  crude  rubber  to  the  amount  of  $125,000. 
In  1907.  or  the  third  year  of  the  industry,  the  exportations  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $1,215,663,  or  nearly  ten  times  the  amount 
shipped  in  1905. 
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CLASSIFIED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  exports,  exclusive  of  returned  goods,  declared  at 
Durango  and  Torreon  to  the  United  States  during  1905  was  $1,749,- 
717,  against  $2,527,908  in  1906,  and  $2,465,269  in  1907.  The  leading 
items  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Durango. 

Torreon. 

Durango. 

Torreon. 

Durango. 

Torreon. 

Animal  products: 

Hair,  horse 

S159 

68,666 

998 

8,418 

18,107 

«499 
26,591 

«297 

11,146 

301 

27,068 

31,272 

47 

867,210 

8,972 

14,131 
34,854 

**"i65;866* 

**'ii6,"964* 

138,388 

129,392 

482,428 

4,999 

t269 

18,887 

428 

36,102 

33,232 

2,184 

252,536 

2,990 

8,160 
31,808 

$1,814 

Hides 

85,770 
164 

Horns 

Skins,  goat 

76,110 

1H377 
240,665 
625,901 

98,706 
66,782 

Minerals: 

Gold 

Lead 

869,948 

Silver 

191,726 

249,730 

Tin 

Vegetable  products: 

Beans 

7,097 
28,833 

Chili  peppers 

Cotton-seed  ash 

5,749 
18,136 

6,832 
34,706 
188,468 
65,200 

5,356 
23,979 

6,790 

116,298 

917,671 

299 

9S2 

Cotton-seed  cake 

8,575 

Glycerin- 
Crude  

8,696 

Refined 

17,710 

Rubber,  crude 

1,215,668 

All  other  articles 

2,680 

31,011 

369 

24,202 

Total 

821,484 
443 

1,428,233 
3,950 

521,309 

2,006,599 

881,895 

2,088,874 
4,678 

Returned  American  goods 

Grand  total 

321,927 

1,432,183 

621,309 

2,006,599 

381,896 

2,088,047 

MINING  AND  AGRICITL,TURE. 

Very  few  of  the  numerous  mines  in  this  State  are  showing  any  great 
degree  of  activity.  In  fact,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation 
and  fuel  J  no  especial  activity  is  looked  for  unless  there  is  a  ^arp 
advance  m  the  price  of  metals.  Nevertheless,  new  denouncements  of 
mineral  claims  are  constantly  being  filed  with  the  Government. 

The  financial  stringency  in  the  United  States  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
this  consular  district,  contributed  toward  curtailing  business. 

This  part  of  Mexico  is  behind  the  times  in  agriculture.  A  decided 
improvement  in  this  industry  is  looked  for,  not  only  because  the 
Mexicans  are  realizing  that  there  are  better  ways,  but  also  because 
many  Americans  are  Duying  ranches  in  this  State.  With  modem 
methods  better  results  will  be  obtained,  and  the  practical  illustration 
is  sure  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  native  farmers.  The  principal 
crops  are  corn  and  beans,  but  a  greater  diversity  of  crops  means  a 
greater  prosperity. 

This  part  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  over  6,000  feet,  has  a  tem- 
perate climate.  Wheat  could  be  raised  in  much  larger  q^uantities  than 
at  present.  Fruit  raising,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and.  in  the  vallevs, 
oranges  and  bananas  would  pay.  The  lar^e  extent  oi  the  land  hold- 
ings is  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  failure  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  land.  Fenced-in  land  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  country 
except  in  and  near  the  towns. 
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GROWTH   OF   TORRBON. 

In  the  last  eighteen  years  Torreon  has  grown  from  nothing  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  all  Mexico.  In  population  and  in 
business  it  has  passed  Durango.  It  owes  its  growth  to  its  location  as 
an  important  railroad  distributing  point,  the  two  most  important 
railroads  of  Mexico  both  centering  there — ^the  Mexican  Central  and 
the  Mexican  International.  Torreon  is  also  the  center  of  the  cotton- 
growing  industry — ^the  Laguna  district.  It  is  essentially  the  boom 
town  of  Mexico.  If  the  growth  continues  it  seems  reasonable  that  it 
will  soon  be  the  largest  city  in  northern  Mexico.  It  now  does  a  busi- 
ness double  the  amount  of  any  city  of  like  size  in  the  country.  The 
population  has  increased  something  over  10,000  in  the  last  year,  or 
from  30,000  to  40,000.  Many  are  claiming  that  50,000  is  mucn  nearer 
the  mark. 

In  every  part  of  the  city  can  be  seen  buildings  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, not  only  small  ones,  but  on  the  main  streets  buildings  which 
when  completed  will  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  Republic  outside 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Though  the  merchants  suffered  a  loss  in  their 
sales  from  the  shortage  of  the  cotton  crop  from  the  Laguna  district, 
and  from  the  number  of  mining  companies  that  have  temporarily 
suspended  operation  from  the  slump  in  the  prices  of  ore,  they  are  all 
looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  year  of  business. 

NEW   BANKING   INSTITUTION. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Laguna  bank  is  an  event  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate trade  of  all  sorts..  Capitalized  at  $6,000,000,  this  institution 
will  place  out  in  loans  and  otherwise  the  very  appreciable  sum  of 
$4,000,000.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  effect  will  be  to  awaken  business 
and  industrial  activity.  Money  tied  up  and  held  out  of  circulation 
through  the  operation  of  organizing  and  financing  this  institution 
amounted  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  removal  of  this  vast  sum  of  ready 
money  from  circulation  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  tighten- 
ing in  the  money  market  since  its  organization  began.  As  a  result  of 
this  influx  of  capital,  other  banking  and  loan  institutions  will  be  able 
to  loosen  their  funds  of  loan  money,  and  enterprises  with  reasonable 
collateral  will  be  able  to  get  backing  at  regular  rates  of  interest. 

A   CHINESE   CENTER. 

The  liberal  laws  of  Mexico  as  to  citizenship  of  foreigners  have  re- 
sulted in  attracting  large  numbers  of  Chinese.  Many  have  married 
Mexicans.  They  do  not,  as  in  the  United  States,  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  other  citizens.  They  all  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country 
and  are  good  mixers.  This  is  especially  true  in  business.  Torreon, 
from  the  many  business  opportunities  presented  in  a  new  town,  is  es- 
sentially a  Chinese  center.  Some  of  the  Chinese  are  taking  h'  'i  rank 
in  the  financial  and  industrial  development  of  the  city.  1  y  are 
building  an  extensive  street-railway  system.    A  Chinese  i 

ting  in  one  of  the  best  of  Torreon^s  buildings,  erected 
the  institution,  does  an  extensive  business.    A  Ch 
ganized  in  Torreon,  has  made  arrangements  and  i 
sion  from  the  Government  to  operate  a  steamship  1 
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China  and  Mexico.    Thiese  enterprises  are  all  financed  with  Chinese 
capital  and  officered  by  natives  of  China. 

Torreon,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  center  of  a  large  American 
population,  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  opening  to-dav  in  Mexico  for 
American  goods — a  place  well  worth  cultivating  by  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters.  It  supports  a  daily  newspaper  printed  in 
English,  and  manufacturers  who  wish  to  place  their  goods  through 
advertising  before  the  English  reading  public  of  this  district  can 
do  so. 

RAILROAD   EXTENSION CHEAP   LAND. 

No  railroads  have  been  built  in  this  consular  district  during  the 
past  year.  The  two  proposed  and  much-needed  roads,  namely,  the 
projected  branch  of  the  International  from  Durango  through  the 
State  of  Zacatecas  to  Guadalajara,  and  the  extension  of  the  Interna- 
tional from  Durango  to  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific  are  at  a  standstill. 
The  first  would  give  a  much  shorter  route  to  Mexico  City  and  open 
up  a  country  which  would  furnish  freight  from  the  start.  The  engi- 
neers on  the  Durango-Mazatlan  route  completed  their  work  in  No- 
vember. There  seems  to  be  a  very  good  prospect  of  this  road  being 
built  in  the  near  future  to  the  timber  belt  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  ownership  of  timber  lands  in 
the  State  of  Durango  has  changed  from  Mexican  to  American  hands. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  exception  for  a  large  tract  of  timber  land 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  others  than  Mexicans.  AH  this  is  changed,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  best  of  the  timber  is  owned  by  Americans. 
These  lands  were  bought  as  an  investment  by  timber  dealers  of  the 
United  States  who  realize  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  world's  supply, 
and  who  are  certain  to  realize  a  very  large  return  on  their  investment. 
This  investment  of  American  capital  means  also  that  the  railroad  to 
Mazatlan,  which  runs  through  some  of  the  best  of  the  timber  land, 
will  be  built  much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would. 

To  a  lesser  degree  can  be  seen  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
ranch  and  farming  lands.  Americans  do  not  possess  titles  to  such 
land  to  the  extent  they  do  of  timber  lands,  but  their  holdings  are 
steadily  increasing.  It  seems  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  the 
amount  of  land  purchased  by  American  individuals  and  companies  at 
over  1,000,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Durango.  The  amount  oi  Ameri- 
can capital  in  this  State  invested  in  mines,  timber  lands,  and  ranches 
is  a  vast  sum.  These  investments  of  American  capital,  judging  from 
the  inquiries  received  at  this  office,  have  but  commenced.  With  cheap 
lands  ready  to  respond  to  careful  and  scientific  handling,  modem 
machinery,  taxes  but  nominal,  cheap  labor,  and  with  a  ready  market, 
the  influx  of  American  capital  and  investors  is  bound  to  continue. 

This  city  (Durango),  one  of  the  most  conservative  in  all  Mexico,  is 
in  many  respects  years  behind  the  times  in  material  progress.  Even 
as  the  State  is  divided  into  large  holdings  with  but  few  owners,  so 
also  is  the  city.  The  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  few  has  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  prevent  municipal  improvements.  There  seems 
to  be  an  awakening,  and  the  long-heralded  and  much-talked-of  water 
and  sewerage  systems  are  well  under  way.  After  these  are  finished 
it  is  proposed  to  put  down  asphaltum,  a  much-needed  improvement, 
in  the  principal  streets.  With  these  improvements  more  will  follow, 
and  Durango  will  become,  with  its  delightful  climate,  a  healthful  and 
inviting  place. 
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ENSKNADA. 
By  Consul  Everett  E.  Bailey. 

The  total  imports  into  Ensenada  during  the  calendar  year  1907 
amounted  to  $183,587,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  articles 
worth  $175,727,  against  $168,169  in  1906,  $143,095  in  1905,  and 
$102,295  in  1904.  The  total- exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  $215,042, 
of  which  the  United  States  received  the  entire  shipment. 

In  the  following  statement  is  shown  the  value  of  the  exports  de- 
clared to  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years : 


Articles. 


Beeswax 

Bran 

Copper  matte 

Guano  

Immigranta'  effects . 

Onyx 

Ore,  copper 

Sharks'^  fins 


1905. 


$1,773 
2,442 


1,657 

100 

44,160 

221 

650 


92,560 
6,085 
1,500 
1,943 
6,780 

33,527 
8.500 
1,460 


$4,575 

3,996 

118,283 

6,135 

10,897 

69,529 

750 

716 


Articles. 


Skins 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Returned     American 
goods 

Grand  total , 


1905. 


$200 
15,651 


66,854 
1,999 


68,853 


1906. 


$64 
22,553 


84,972 
8,197 


93,169 


1907. 


$1,230 
9,932 


215,042 
15,832 


230,874 


The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is  well  mineralized  and  mining 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  opening  for  American  investment.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  work  could  be  carried  on  the  entire  year.  The 
following  minerals  are  found  in  more  or  less  quantities :  Iron,  copper, 
gold,  onyx,  and  a  variety  of  the  rarer  metals.  There  is  a  growing 
interest  in  mining  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  persons 
coming  here  to  investigate  the  conditions. 

Gram  raising  is  profitable  for  those  engaged  in  farming,  but  the 
market  is  limited  and  any  great  increase  m  production  would  cause 
lower  prices.  

HERMOSIIiliO. 

By  Consul  Louis  Hostetteb. 

The  imports  into  Hermosillo,  according  to  returns  furnished  by  the 
local  merchants  (no  official  statistics  l^ing  available),  during  the 
year  1907  amounted  to  $1,634,307.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States 
is  credited  with  furnishing  articles  worth  $883,860,  Germany  $251,159, 
France  $211,868,  United  Kingdom  $199,505,  and  Spain  $39,850,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  among  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal,  Japan, 
and  China. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1907  were  valued  at 
$1,411,945,  against  $89,552  in  1906  and  $11,769  in  1905.  The  articles 
and  their  values  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Hides 

$11,769 

S76,837 

418 

1,110 

$94,258 

Graphite 

8,610 

Oranges 

12,958 

Ore :  Gold  and  silver 

493, 347 

Watermelons 

498 
10,689 

3,047 

Other  articles 

Total 

11,769 

89,562 

612  220 

Bullion :  Gold  and  silver.  

799,725 

Grand  total 

11,769 

89,562 

1,411,945 
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GUAYMAS   AGENCY. 


The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Guaymas  agency  during  1907 
was  $2,480,618,  consisting  of  the  following  principal  articles:  Lum- 
ber, valued  at  $999,408;  hardware,  $810,354;  coal,  $124,725;  liquors, 
$132,255;  drugs,  $49,883;  stationery,  $30,819;  CTOceries,  $244,168; 
cotton  goods,  $12,819 ;  leather  goods,  $5,904 ;  and  linens,  $8,473. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
three  years  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Bullion: 

Ck)pper 

Gold  and  silver 

Lead 

Fish  jaws  and  bladders 

Garvanza 

Hides 

Ore: 

Copper  matte 

Cyanides 

Gold  and  silver 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Graphite 

Silver 

Sulphides 

Tomatoes 

Other  articles 


Total. 


11,848,666 

944 

2,168 

101,120 

69,626 

2,691 

1,168 

23,460 


18,736 

224,332 

980 

4,291 

26,806 


1,814,866 


$10,986 

2,638,681 

6,919 

400 

215,868 

28,024 

166,892 
6,401 
17,334 
3,631 
39,719 
189, 186 
714 
3,298 
61,872 


3,277,823 


14,724 

656,476 

28,886 

1,898 

67,097 

400 

136,785 
52,975 
21,807 
12,525 
29,495 
91,647 
7,186 
10.067 


1,150,679 


IiA  PAZ. 

By  Ck)NsuL  Geoboe  B.  McGoooan. 

This  district  has  not  been  and  never  can  be,  from  the  standpoint  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufacturing,  important  to  the  United 
States.  The  lack  of  rainfall,  with  only  a  limited  possibility  of  irri- 
gation, prevents  any  great  agricultural  development.  Its  isolated 
position,  coupled  with  scarcity  of  agricultural  products  and  the  con- 
sequent high  rate  of  living,  renders  it  an  uniavorable  location  for 
manufacturing.  After  the  completion  of  the  railroads  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  this  region 
will  be  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels  plying  between  here  and  west 
Mexico. 

Mining  operations  still  continue,  but  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  for  the  last  three  years  has  gradually  di- 
minished, and  there  are  no  indications  at  present  that  conditions  will 
change. 

The  pearl-fishing  industry  has  remained  in  a  prosperous  condition 
throughout  the  last  three  years,  although  the  market  for  pearls  and 
shells  has  declined.  One  of  the  pearl-fishing  companies  of  La  Paz 
has  installed  an  experimental  plant  for  the  artificial  propagation  of 
the  pearl  oyster. 
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EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  value  of  the  exports,  including  gold  and  silver,  from  La  Paz 
to  the  United  States  during  1907  was  $254,637,  against  $311,410  in 
1906  and  $378,936  in  1905.     The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

CoDDer 

S756 

2,690 

924 

102 

l,47tf 

4,981 

1,002 

250 

8,968 

•1,118 

1,122 

980 

192 

2,103 

10,157 

12,067 
1  514 

Hides .  .. 

1,068 
58 

Horns 

Lead 

688 

Mngiiey  fllM»r ., , 

6.385 

8,847 

998 

Pearls' 

Sea  shells 

15 
9,840 

190 
5,062 

248 

SharW  flnp 

11,161 
297 

Tomatoes ....    . 

Tan  bark 

10,013 
86,914 

4,470 
77 

All  other  articles 

Total 

62,968 

155,648 
160,820 

80,512 

142,892 
188,006 

87,481 

113,806 
108,898 

Gold  and  silver: 

Gold 

Silver 

Grand  total 

878.936 

811,410 

254,637 

MANZANIIiliO. 

By  Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman. 

Manzanillo  is  a  small  port  on  the  west  coast  fif  Mexico,  with  about 
1,700  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Manzanillo  Bay,  in 
the  State  of  Colima.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  troops  of  Hernando 
CJortez,  the  Conqueror,  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  in  this 
neighborhood  that  their  vessels  were  built  to  explore  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  wide  and  clear,  and  inside  the  points  or 
capes  is  about  3  miles  wide.  The  bay  extends  about  2.5  miles  and  has 
good  anchorage  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms  of  water  for  a  large  number 
of  vessels.  The  protected  bay  or  harbor  consists  of  about  160  acres 
of  ^ood,  quiet  anchorage,  with  a  depth  of  from  30  to  60  feet  of  water 
behind  the  breakwater,  which  is  about  1,500  feet  long  and  protects 
the  anchorage  from  the  heavy  seas  which  sweep  in  from  the  ocean. 
The  harbor  is  also  very  well  protected  from  the  equinoctial  ffales  and 
storms,  which  blow  from  the  east  and  south,  by  a  range  of  low  hills 
which  extend  down  to  the  coast  from  the  mountains  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  ridge  around  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  The  highest  of  these 
hills,  the  Vigia  Grande,  is  a  sugar-loaf  peak  about  700  feet  high  and 
makes  a  good  landmark  for  vessels  seeking  the  harbor.  The  town  is 
scattered  along  the  beach  and  the  base  of  the  hills  and  extends 
through  a  cut  to  the  Cuyutlan  Lagoon.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
with  four  or  five  exceptions,  and  the  most  of  them  are  mere  shacks. 

COST  OF  LIVING — COALING  STATION. 

The  social  conditions  are  quite  pleasant,  the  Mexicans  being  a  very 
hospitable  and  courteous  people.  There  are  about  60  Americans  re- 
siding in  the  State  at  present,  12  of  whom  reside  in  Manzanillo.  The 
cost  of  living  for  foreigners  is  very  high,  the  necessary  house  ex- 
penses for  a  family  of  irom  2  to  5  persons  being  from  $100  to  $150 
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(United  States  gold)  per  month.  Everything  being  brought  from  a 
distance  or  imported,  makes  the  cost  much  higher  than  in  the  other 
ports  along  the  coast  or  cities  in  the  interior,  which  are  not  isolated 
as  is  Manzanillo.  However,  with  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Eailroad  to  Guadalajara  in  October,  1908,  a  marked  improvement 
should  follow  in  the  conditions  of  living  here.  A  good  hotel  is  prom- 
ised when  the  railroad  is  in  operation. 

A  concession  for  a  coaling  station  has  been  granted  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  an  American  engineer  and  contractor.  Work  will  be 
commenced  soon,  and  it  is  proposed  to  be  ready  to  coal  vessels  by 
July,  1909. 

Several  large  tracts  of  timber  and  ranch  lands  have  been  sold  re- 
cently to  American  companies,  and  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
will  no  doubt  stimulate  activity  in  building  and  real  estate  in  the 
whole  State  of  Colima. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Manzanillo  during  1907  was 
$341,369,  compared  with  $231,270  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $110,099. 
The  countries  of  origin  and  values  of  the  imports  for  the  two  years 
are  contained  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


1906. 


1907. 


Countries. 


1906. 


1907. 


United  States . 

Germany 

Japan 

Belgium 

England 


$190,601 

23,176 

945 

1,501 

8,297 


$106,225 
172,620 
23,772 
11,454 
10,090 
9,212 


France  

China 

Austria-Hungary. 
All  other 


$4,  US 


613 
2,025 


$2,814 
1,787 
1,545 
2,850 


Total . 


231,270 


841,868 


The  imports  from  Germany  for  1907  show  a  phenomenal  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  due  to  purchases  of  steel  rails  by  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad,  valued  at  $161,542.  Other  imports  from  Germany 
show  a  decrease  of  about  50  per  cent  from  those  of  1906. 

Lumber  amounting  to  $15,045  and  coal,  $8,425,  from  Ja^n;  coal, 
$8,830,  from  Canada;  railyay  materials,  $10,744,  from  Belgium; 
and  silk  goods,  $1,251,  from  China,  were  the  leading  items  of  im- 
port from  these  countries  in  1907. 

A  decided  decrease  in  importations  from  the  United  States  was 
shown  in  1907.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1906  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad  purchased  $112,000  worth  of  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  Manzanillo  extension,  while  the  purchases 
of  similar  material  in  1907  amounted  to  only  $32,000.  The  imports 
of  general  merchandise  show  a  slight  increase  over  those  for  1906, 
the  leading  articles  and  their  value  for  the  two  years  being  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Animal  products 

$4,358 
20, 523 

2,671 
695 

3,792 
61,185 

$3,798 

22,864 

3,168 

1,209 

7,077 

13,942 

Stationery,  etc -. 

$666 

1,489 
93,213 
2,119 

$186 

Arms  and  explosives 

Vehicles 

8,119 
476 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Vegetable  products 

Liquors,  wine,  beer,  etc 

M&rhinprv  Ptc 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Metals  and  mineral  products. 

190,601 

106,226 
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The  total  exports  from  Manzanillo  in  1907  amounted  to  $166,613, 
being  slightly  less  than  those  for  1906.  To  the  United  States  was 
sent  $44,404  worth,  including  $25,500  of  silver  coins;  England 
$118,630,  including  $117,500  of  silver  coins;  and  Guatemala  $2,926. 
Exports  to  Germany  amounted  to  only  $615.  Among  the  principal 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  were:  Coffee,  $2,690;  hides, 
$12,588,  and  sharks'  fins,  $1,268,  while  reexported  goods  amounted  to 
$1,118.  

MATAMOROS. 

By  CJoNSUL  Clabence  A.  Miller. 

Although  this  district  does  not  seem  to  be  very  important  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  a  review  of  the  trade  for  1907,  considered  in 
connection  with  existing  conditions  and  circumstances,  seems  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  become  of  much  more 
consequence.  Situated  on  the  northern  border  of  Mexico,  it  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  westward  a  distance  of 
about  125  miles  and  south  of  the  river  about  150  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  50,000.  Matamoros  is  the  largest  aqd  most  im- 
portant city,  and  its  merchants  carry  on  practically  the  entire  export 
and  import  trade. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  American  goods  of  all  kinds, 
especially  clothing,  furnishings,  groceries,  etc.  There  are  also  ready 
sales  for  American  furniture,  vehicles,  and  some  demand  for  pianos. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  European  competition  and  the 
development  of  Mexican  industries  are  crowding  out  certain  articles. 
Importers  state  that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  their  stock  comes  from 
the  United  States,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  proportion  was  about 
75  per  cent.  Formerly  a  large  amount  of  California  wine  was  im- 
ported, but  this  has  been  displaced  by  European  wines.  Recently 
there  was  an  importation  of  500  sacks  of  German  beet  sugar,  the  first 
in  several  years.  Iron  has  lately  been  imported  from  England 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  appears  to  be  better  than  the  American 
article.  Fence  wire  comes  from  Germany,  although  it  costs  slightly 
more  per  pound  than  the  American  article,  and  because  it  is  more 
durable  and  better  withstands  the  salty  air  of  this  vicinity.  For- 
merly practically  all  the  soap  and  beer  consumed  in  the  district  came 
from  the  United  States,  but  now  these  articles  are  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied by  Mexican  companies. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES — RAILWAY  MERGER. 

The  State  of  Tamaulipas  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  States  of 
Mexico  and  abounds  in  natural  resources  of  all  kinds.  Extending 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tampico,  its  lands  produce  a  great  variety 
of  vegetation.  Here  may  be  found  all  the  fiber  plants,  such  as  istle, 
henequin,  and  zapupe,  and  also  a  variety  of  palm,  the  leaves  of  which 
can  be  worked  into  an  excellent  fiber  by  a  machine  recently  invented 
by  E  resident  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  tim- 
ber and  miningland.  Leases  have  been  closed  for  the  development 
of  oil  lands.  This  great  variety  of  natural  resources  is  becoming 
known  to  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  being  brought  to 
Bouthem  Texas  by  the  railroads  on  the  homeseekers^  excursions,  and 
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it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  American  capital  is  engaged  in  their 
development. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  considered  is  that  of  rail- 
way transportation.  The  National  lines  of  Mexico  enter  Matamoros, 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexican  Railroad  comes  into 
Brownsville  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  their  stations  are 
about  3  miles  apart.  There  is  no  bridge  across  the  river.  As  a 
result  verv  little  traflSc  comes  from  the  interior  via  Matamoros  and 
Brownsville.  However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  prob- 
able building  of  a  bridge  and  the  connecting  of  these  two  roads. 

There  are  two  railway  systems  in  Mexico — the  National  and  the 
Central.  The  Central  has  full  control  of  the  traffic  of  the  important 
port  of  Tampico.  Naturally  the  National  would  like  to  secure  a 
part  of  that  traffic.  One  other  fact  remains  to  be  considered.  For 
some  time  there  has  been  an  effort  to  consolidate  the  two  systems,  but 
the  option  will  soon  expire.  If  the  consolidation  is  effected,  then, 
of  course,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  question  as  to  the  Tampico  traffic. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  consolidation  does  not  take  place,  which 
appears  very  likely,  then  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
National  lines  will  build  a  connecting  line  from  Matamoros  to  Tam- 
pico, and  ''^ill  bridge  the  river  and  make  connections  with  the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  that  the 
National  has  closed  a  contract  for  a  very  great  number  of  ties  with 
this  project  in  view.  This  would  not  only  shorten  the  distance  to 
Mexico  City  from  northern  and  eastern  points  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  would  also  give  ample  transportation  facilities  for  the  rapid 
development  of  the  entire  State  of  Tamaulipas.  Moreover,  it  is  con- 
sidered very  probable  if  the  railroad  connections  are  made  as  out- 
lined that  the  Mexican  Government  will  reopen  the  port  of  Bagdad. 
In  the  event  that  all  these  transportation  facilities  are  obtained  and 
the  development  of  the  State  is  undertaken  in  earnest,  Matamoros 
will  once  more  become  an  important  center  of  international  commerce. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Matamoros  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  calendar  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  values  being  in  United  States  currency : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beeswax 

$266 
1,091 

$740 
167 

$419 
683 
10,789 
2,636 
3,581 
16,946 

Horns 

$480 
14,091 
7,389 

S368 

14,606 

1,188 

$1,161 

28.997 

266 

Bones 

Skins 

Cotton 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Cotton  seed 

1.970 
5,205 
7,331 

Hair 

8,670 
12,353 

89,190 

81,669 

66.467 

Hides 

MAZATIiAN. 

By  Consul  Louis  Kaiseb. 

The  banks  of  this  city,  to  all  appearances,  gave  no  signs  of  finan- 
cial weakness  during  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  in  the 
United  States.  They  paid  all  deposits  on  demand,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  renewed  all  good  notes  up  to  six  months,  but  they  did 
not  grant  new  loans  as  freely  as  they  had  done.    This  does  not  mean 
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to  convey  the  idea  that  the  sudden  vanishing  of  ready  money  and  the 
subsequent  reductions  of  sales  in  all  kinds  of  business  was  not  felt 
or  has  not  wrought  hardships  for  all  classes. 

Mazatlan's  commercial  importance  is  derived  from  its  geographical 
position,  making  it  the  distributing  center  for  the  interior  as  well 
as  about  400  mues  of  coast  line,  and  controlling  a  large  local  trade 
and  a  heavy  export  and  import  business  which  amounts  to  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  The  commerce  of  Mazatlan  is  represented  by 
a  large  number  of  old  and  very  wealthy  houses,  which  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Englana,  France,  and  Spain. 

In  Germany  and  Spain  are  located  the  parent  houses  of  nearly 
all  of  the  old  firms  domg  business  here.  Some  of  these  started  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  ana  the  parent  houses  are  supplying  them  with 
nearly  all  their  goods,  which  are  shipped  direct  from  their  respec- 
tive countries  in  large  sailing  vessels  at  a  very  low  rate  of  freight, 
and  for  these  reasons  should  call  forth  all  the  keen  business  talent 
of  American  merchants. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY  AND  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  many  large  industries  in  this  city,  including  an  extensive 
tannery,  which  is  a  modern,  up-to-date  establishment  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  American  superintendent,  and  is  supplied  with  Amer- 
ican machinery.  The  monthly  output  is  4,000  ox  hides,  about  3,000 
hog  and  goat  skins,  all  of  which  are  turned  into  first-class  leather, 
a  OTeat  deal  of  which  is  exported  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
About  325  men  are  employed  during  the  entire  year,  and  the  concern 
has  a  capital  of  $250,000  gold. 

Two  very  large  soap  factories  with  ample  capital  are  doing  a  very 

food  and  profitable  business,  and  both  factories  are  operated  to  their 
ull  capacity  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  goods.  They  are  able 
to  increase  their  large  reserve  fund  annually,  and  also  pay  15  per  cent 
dividend  upon  their  capital  stock. 

Five  years  ago  a  large  brewery  was  erected,  the  material  used 
being  brick  made  here  according  to  American  methods,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  the  brick  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  increased  cost 
of  American  over  native  methods.  The  native  brick  is  16  by  24  inches, 
which  is  burned  only  one  day,  while  the  American  brick  is  burned 
from  five  to  seven  days ;  hence  they  could  not  compete  with  the  native 
product,  even  if  the  brick  made  by  the  American  method  was  of 
much  superior  quality.  The  capital  for  this  enterprise  was  furnished 
by  local  German  merchants,  who  control  the  business.  In  connection 
with  the  brewery  they  have  a  modem'ice  plant,  in  which  line  they  do 
a  very  large  business,  and  they  will  double  their  capital  as  well  as 
their  output,  as  they  are  expecting  an  increased  demand  for  their 
product  owing  to  the  building  of  the  two  lines  of  railroad  in  this 
State. 

ELECTRIC   PLANTS — WATERWORKS — SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

There  are  two  electric  plants  in  this  city,  one  a  very  large,  modern, 
and  splendidly  equipped  plant,  which  furnishes  the  public  lights  as 
well  as  the  motor  power  for  hundreds  of  fans,  the  use  of  which  is  in- 
creasing with  every  season.  It  is  under  the  management  of  an  Amer- 
ican electrician,  through  whose  influence  all  the  machinery  was  pur- 
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chased  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  best  and  largest  plant  in  this 
State.  The  smaller  plant  is  owned  by  a  local  business  jfirm  and  is 
used  mainly  to  run  their  small  industrial  concerns,  but  it  is  also  fur- 
nishing power  for  electric  fans. 

The  waterworks  is  owned  bv  a  private  corporation,  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000  United  States  gold.  The  water  is  pumped  from  a  moun- 
tain stream  which  is  about  20  miles  from  the  ci^.  The  corporation 
pays  8  per  cent  dividend  on  the  capital  stock.  It  is  commencing  to 
use  the  American  wooden  jointless  pipe  in  place  of  an  iron  pipe,  much 
of  which  was  formerly  imported  from  Germany  and  England. 

There  are  two  wagon  and  carriage  factories  here.  The  largest  of 
these  is  owned  by  Americans,  who  employ  about  75  men  and  is  a  com- 
plete plant  run  by  steam  power.  The  smaller  one  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  Mexican,  and  all  work  in  his  shop  is  done  by  hand. 

The  production  of  su^r  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  on  this  coast.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  eight  large  plants  in  operation,  all  of  which  are  operated  by 
modern  machinery,  the  greatest  portion  being  American  make.  Over 
1,000  persons  are  employed  and  the  aggregate  capital  invested 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Most  of  the  refineries  have 
formed  a  syndicate  or  trust,  with  headquarters  at  Guaymas,  State  of 
Sonora.  The  syndicate  produced  in  the  year  1907,  8,540,000  kilos  of 
sugar  and  3,850,000  kilos  of  molasses  (kilo  =  2.204  pounds).  Sinaloa 
is  the  fourth  largest  sugar-producing  State  in  the  Republic.  The 
average  yield  of  sugar  cane  is  45  tons  per  acre. 

AGRICULTURE GROWING   OF    HENEQUIN. 

Agriculture,  the  most  important  factor  for  the  advancement  of 
Sinaloa,  has  been  very  slow  to  take  the  position  it  is  entitled  to,  but 
this  condition  will  soon  change,  as  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
in  a  position  to  give  to  this  branch  its  influence  and  assist  it  in  everv 
possible  way  to  enable  the  farmers  to  cultivate  the  millions  of  ricfc 
and  fertile  acres  which  are  now  a  barren  waste.  The  Government 
has  used  its  influence  with  farmers  and  large  landowners  to  organize 
chambers  of  farmers,  and  they  have  done  so  in  several  States. 
These  organizations  are  conducted  on  a  line  similar  to  that  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  They  are  governed  by  regularly  elected 
boards  of  directors  and  officers,  whose  duty  is  to  promote  and  use  all 
lawful  means  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers, 
look  after  their  interests,  assist  them  in  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  supplies,  obtain  favorable  terms  from  transportation  companies 
for  the  moving  of  their  products,  and  appoint  legislative  committees 
to  assist  in  forming  and  passing  beneficial  laws  for  the  farmers.  The 
department  of  encouragement  (f  omen  to)  has  engaged  a  corps  of 
practical  instructors,  who  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  who  will  visit 
the  various  agricultural  stations  and  chambers  of  farmers,  giving 
lectures  on  irrigation,  modern  farming  and  machinery,  such  as  is 
now  necessary  for  the  profitable  tilling  of  the  soil. 

One  of  these  lecturers  will  deliver  addresses  on  the  production  and 
improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantitv  of  bananas  for  export  pur- 
poses. Several  large  and  prosperous  oanana  plantations  are  now 
operated  on  this  coast,  all  of  them  being  owned  and  worked  by  Amer- 
icans. 
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The  cultivation  of  henequin  or  sisal  fiber,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
is  destined  in  the  very  near  future  to  be,  next  to  the  mining  industry, 
the  greatest  money  producer  of  any  single  industry  in  this  Republic 
The  plant  flourishes  on  land  which  would  be  almost  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  needing 
no  irrigation  or  cultivation.  The  erection  of  factories  to  manufacture 
rope,  twine,  bagging,  and  other  textiles  out  of  henequin  is  now  being 
discussed,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  factories  of  this 
kind  will  do  a  profitable  Dusiness  in  Sinaloa. 

MINING  AND   MINING  LAWS — BANKING   CONDITIONS. 

The  year  1907  did  not  show  great  activity  in  the  opening  and 
developing  of  new  mines,  and  very  few  large  investments  were  made 
during  the  year  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  general  depression  of 
the  money  market  in  the  United  States  and  the  slump  in  prices  shut 
down  nearly  all  of  the  copper  and  a  few  silver  mines. 

The  advent  of  the  two  lines  of  railroad  now  being  built  in  this 
State,  when  in  operation,  will  have  a  most  favorable  effect  in  giving 
this  important  industry  new  life  and  vigor. 

The  Government  is  having  revised  its  mining  law,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  attorneys  and  mine  experts  for  this  purpose 
who  are  now  working  to  that  end.  The  main  feature  of  this  new 
law  is  to  enable  foreigners  to  more  easily  understand  the  law,  thus 
inducing  them  to  become  owners  of  mines  in  this  Republic. 

A  well-equipped  institute  for  mining  engineers,  which  has  received 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government,  will  soon  be  in  active  opera- 
tion. This  will  be  quite  a  factor  in  drawing  the  attention  of  foreign 
investors  to  the  many  and  rich  mines  of  Mexico. 

The  National  Bank  of  Mazatlan  is  a  branch  of  the  largest  banking 
institution  in  the  Republic,  the  main  office  being  located  in  the  Citv 
of  Mexico,  has  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  gold.  The  par  value  of  the 
shares  is  $50,  but  are  quoted  in  the  market  at  $190.  Last  year  the 
bank  paid  a  dividend  of  21  per  cent.  The  branch  located  nere  has 
been  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business.  It  was  put  in  operation 
in  1889. 

Located  in  this  city  is  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  London  and  Mexico, 
which  also  has  its  general  offices  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  branch 
was  opened  in  1897  and  does  a  small  but  profitable  business.  The 
capital  of  the  main  bank  is  $10,000,000  gold,  on  which  amount  a 
dividend  of  15  per  cent  is  paid,  and  the  $100  par- value  stock  is  quoted 
at  $124  gold. 

Both  of  these  concerns  are  owned  and  controlled  by  French  capital 
and  the  prices  of  their  stock  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the 
Bourse  in  Paris. 

The  Occidental  Bank  of  Mexico  is  a  local  institution  which  started 
m  business  in  1898  with  a  capital  of  $750,000  gold.  It  has  five 
branches,  and  the  main  bank  as  well  as  its  branches  are  doing  a  very 
large  and  profitable  business.  The  market  value  of  the  $50  diares  is 
$140,  on  which  9  per  cent  was  paid  in  1907.  The  bank  owns  and 
occupies  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Mexico. 

STEAMSHIP   AND    RAIl        AD   TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  (  lO'^ran-M  lean  Line,*  which  is  owned 
by  London  capitalists,  and  t  i-tine,  "  Chargeurs  Reunis," 

the  conditions  are  about  '^  *»  ^ear  ago. 
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The  Canadian-Mexican  Line,  which  started  about  a  year  ago,  with 
very  doubtful  prospects  of  success,  is  doing  a  fine  business,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  aid  of  a  liberal  concession  from  both  the  Mexican  and  Cana- 
dian governments.  They  are  now  running  two  large  modem  steam- 
ers between  British  Columbia  and  Salina  Cruz,  and  are  prohibited 
under  their  concession  from  stopping  at  any  American  ports. 

The  French  Line,  whose  itinerary  is  from  Brest  around  the  world, 
touches  in  this  port  once  a  month.  Freight  steamers  only,  up  to  this 
year,  were  running,  when  five  passenger  steamers  of  15,000  tons  capac- 
ity were  added  to  the  fleet.    These  steamers  make  16  knots  per  hour. 

Within  the  last  year  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
railroad  history  of  this  coast.  Both  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and 
Orient  Railroad  and  the  Cananea,  Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road have  made  splendid  progress,  and  as  they  have  now  suffi- 
cient capital  and  full  equipment  of  rolling  stock,  both  of  these 
roads  will  furnish  to  this  State  by  the  end  of  1908  direct  railroad 
connection  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and 
this  fact  should  add  a  large  amount  to  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  two  countries. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Mazatlan  in  1907  was  $4,116,682 
against  $3,133,832  in  1906.  The  value  of  the  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  1907  was  $2,290,765,  an  increase  of  $710,377 
over  1906.     The  imports,  by  countries,  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Qennany 

Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary 
Australia 


Value. 


$2,290,765 
682,303 
616,679 
66,370 
58,814 
60,834 
83,648 

83,  sn 


Countries. 


Japan 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Ecuador  

China 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


122,800 
21,778 
19,510 
U,297 
10,424 

199,154 


4,U5.682 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT — VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Imports  of  leading  articles  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 

Value. 

$189,564 
239,994 
875,936 
415, 141 
1,351,959 
81, 369 
661,363 

Articles. 

Value. 

Arms  and  explosives 

Vehicles 

t21,248 

Animal  substances 

Vegetable  matter 

551,279 
78,406 
199,424 

Chemical  products 

Wine  and  liquors 

Machinery 

other  articles 

Total 

Papier  and  stationery 

4,U5,682 

Textile  fabrics 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Mazatlan  during  1907 
was  $7,547,097,  consisting  of  the  following  principal  articles:  Mineral 
products,  $7,262,609;  vegetables,  $155,227;  products  of  animals, 
$117,799;  manufactured  articles,  $2,309;  and  sundries,  $9,094.  The 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  leading  countries  was  as  follows:  United 
States,  $6,893,227;  United  Kingdom,  $535,175;  France,  $78,034; 
Germany,  $28,090;  and  all  other  countries,  $12,571. 
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The  value  of  exports  declared  at  Mazatlan  to  the  United  States 
during  1907  was  $3,764,300,  against  $2,877,535  in  1906  and  $2,921,550 
in  1905.    The  principal  articles  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Concentrates 

915,687 
20,860 
10,900 
16,447 
88,946 

$161,617 
47.248 

9,684 
28,029 
28,415 

7,887 

5,784 

51,697 

6,034 

230,199 

333,214 

12,134 

27,685 

15,702 

135,894 

8312,201 

Copper 

2,681 

Flrtj,  dried 

13,118 

Hides 

19,886 

Ixtle 

25,864 

M&tte,  copper,  s^old,  etc 

64,216 

Ore: 

Copper  

2,041 
51,748 
16,884 
143,048 
63,285 
10.818 
16,947 
i;683 
188,933 

9,787 

GSaT^::::::::::::::::. :::::.::::::::::::::.::...:. ::..:::..:. 

86,066 

Lead 

10,625 

Silver 

192,804 

Precipitates,  gold,  lead,  silver,  etc 

62,601 

Bhrimps - . . .  ^  r , 

15,697 

Sulphides 

28,473 

Tfnpftt^^es , 

18,710 

All  other  articles 

207,868 

Total 

642,722 

952,388 
1,426,440 

1,103,018 

639,085 
1,135,482 

1,004,486 
1.104,646 

Bullion: 

Gold 

Silver 

1,656,219 

Grnnd  total .  ^ 

2,921,560 

2,877,585 

3,764,800 

MEXICO  CITY. 

By  Consul-general  Benjamin  H.  Ridgelt. 

Mexico  City  is  essentially  Mexico.  Here  is  centered  all  the  great 
wholesale  commercial  life  of  the  Republic.  It  is  the  banking  center 
as  well  as  the  commercial  center,  and  all  the  great  staple  lines  of 
commerce  have  their  base  here.  Mexico  City  is  very  cosmopolitan  in 
the  composition  of  its  trade. 

The  great  dry  goods  interests  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  French  merchants,  who  not  only  own  nearlv  all  the  large  depart- 
ment stores,  but  almost  control  the  dry  gooas  business  throughout 
the  Republic.  The  immense  hardware  business,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants,  who  have  built  up 
splendid  establishments,  doing  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business. 
These  German  dealers  find  it  profitable  to  handle  American  goods 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  while  they  are  covering  the  country 
with  German  ironware,  low-priced  enameled  ware,  and  German  and 
English  cutlery,  they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell  American 
agricultural  implements,  edged  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  nearly  all 
other  classes  of  hardware. 

THE  GROCERY  TRADE — ^AMERICAN   PRODUCTS  THAT  8ELX.  WELL. 

The  grocery  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  who  have  many  large  establishments  and  do  a  profitable 
business.  There  are  also  three  American  stores  in  the  capital  deal- 
ing almost  exclusively  in  American  fancy  groceries,  both  wholesale 
and  retail.  The  Spaniards  deal  in  Spanish  and  French  products, 
packing-house  products  being  the  only  American  goods  handled. 
They  all  deal  in  American  lard  and  bacon,  which  are  two  staples 
that  can  never  be  driven  out  of  the  country.    Among  the  products 
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manufactured  in  Mexico  and  handled  largely  by  the  Spanish  whole- 
sale grocers  are  biscuits  and  crackers,  food  pastes,  macaroni,  rice, 
and  chocolate.  In  Mexico  sugar  is  almost  exclusively  made  from 
cane  of  local  production. 

Among  other  American  products  in  general  use  are  all  kinds  of 
mining,  milling,  and  farming  machinery,  household  and  kitchen 
articles,  refrigerators,  ice-cream  freezers,  typewriters  (to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others),  shoes,  hats,  nails,  wire  and  barbed  wire,  and  furni- 
ture. The  wire-nail  business  is  decreasing  rapidly,  because  of  the 
factories  which  are  being  operated  with  American  machinery  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Monterey,  and  Veracruz. 

The  sales  of  American  automobiles  are  steadily  increasing,  although 
some  of  the  French  machines  are  competing  in  the  high-grade  classes. 

READY-MADE    CLOTHING LU3IBER   BUSINESS. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  1907  was  the  growing  trade  in 
American  ready-made  clothes  of  good  quality  and  finish.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  this  trade  all  over  the  Republic,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  quickly  developed.  American  hats  are  also  gain- 
ing in  popularity,  and  as  a  consequence  the  English  article  no  longer 
dominates  the  market,  though,  owing  to  the  American  inroads  upon 
their  trade,  English  dealers  nave  been  actively  pushing  their  business. 

Among  the  American  goods  that  should  be  sold  here  in  greater 
quantities  are  shirtwaists  and  blouses,  which  are  made  nowhere  so 
cheaply  or  so  elegantly  as  in  the  United  States.  Ladies'  ready-made 
linen  suits  and  similar  light  apparel  would  also  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  heretofore  well-maintained  and  growing  American  trade  in 
lumber  and  box  shocks  suffered  a  setback  during  1907,  owing,  largely, 
to  the  state  of  financial  affairs  and  to  the  consequent  cessation  of 
building  operations.  The  construction  and  operation  of  new  local 
sawmills,  which  are  able  to  produce  not  onlv  a  satisfactory  quality  of 
box  shooks,  but  also  certain  cheap  grades  of  lumber  which  the  market 
requires,  also  affected  this  trade. 

DECLARED   EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  exports  declared  at  Mexico  City  to  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement : 


Articles. 


Books  

Broom  root 

Chill  peppers 

Coffee 

Cotton  waste 

Fertilizer 

Hats,  palm 

Hides 

Horns 

Household  goods 

Oil: 

Fusel 

Linaloe 

Ore:  Silver  and  gold  . 

Pecans 

Rubber,  etc 

Scrap  metal 

Skins 

Sugar 

All  other  articles 


Total 1,056,448 


1905. 


$1,455 
65,464 
17,674 
39,913 
8,138 
3,360 
5,786 
2(M,286 
14.561 
4,000 


1,549 

560.771 

7,948 

300 


103,572 
"'27,671' 


1906. 


9981 
38,736 

4,475 

6,482 
16,809 
12,389 

4,097 

288,800 

22,794 

2,769 

3,677 

364 

2,185.817 

23,696 

980 

81,708 

216,298 

1,689 

34,090 


2,'  ,6.601 


1907. 


$4,632 
96.680 
2,184 
4,804 
8,061 
14.794 
5,636 
146.768 
26,018 
18,848 

11,162 

7,827 

248,600 


11.488 
77,262 
186,989 
6,792 
47,.e98 


913.817 
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Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bullion: 

Ck>|d  #nd  iriiver ...  .  x....         ,  .    . 

$1,897,691 

2,896 

266 

187,661 

•899,927 

9,721 

23.664 

173,881 

S849,836 

Qold.  silver,  and  copper 

Gold,  silver,  and  lead 

18,997 
79,417 

Silver 

Total 

6,088,604 

1,106,648 

948,280 

Betumed  American  goods 

134,184 

112,174 

125,787 

Grand  total 

6,279,136 

4,164,318 

1,987,848 

The  declared  exports,  including  goods  returned,  from  the  agencies 
at  Puebla,  Guadalajara,  Oaxaca,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas  to  the 
United  States  during  1907  amounted  to  $1,440,348,  against  $1,262,951 
in  1906  and  $1,112,069  in  1905.  These  amounts  added  to  the  value 
of  exports  from  Mexico  City  make  the  totals  for  the  consular  district 
$3,428,196  in  1907,  $5,427,269  in  1906,  and  $7,391,205  in  1905. 


MONTEREY. 

By  Vice-Consul-Genebal  T.  Aybes  Robertson. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  development  which  has  occurred 
in  this  district,  and  particularlv  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  during  the 
year  1907,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  exports  to  the  United  ^ates 
were  not  nearly  so  large  as  for  the  year  1906.  This  was  not  brought 
about,  however,  by  any  local  condition,  but  as  a  reflex  of  the  financial 
depression  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  and  which  affected  all  classes  of  industries,  particularly  the 
metal  producers. 

Mexico,  particularly  the  northern  section,  is  a  heavy  producer  of  all 
classes  of  commercial  metals,  and  its  exports  are  largely  made  up  of 
such  metals  or  their  products.  During  the  year  1906  there  were  very 
heavy  exports  of  calamine  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  favor- 
able ruling  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
the  importation  of  this  product  into  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  zinc  production  in  1907  was  only  about 
30,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  actual  consumption,  the  exports  of  cala- 
mine to  the  United  States  were  practically  suspended  for  some  time 
owing  to  lack  of  buyers,  whose  absence  was  attributed  to  depressed 
financial  conditions. 

Mexico  is  likewise  a  large  producer  of  copper,  and  many  of  the 
copper  mines  as  well  as  the  zinc  mines  were  shut  down  owing  to  the 
drop  in  the  market  price  of  these  ores,  which  made  shipment  of  the 
low  grades  practicaUy  prohibitory.  There  are  lar^e  mining  indus- 
tries m  this  section  whicn  are  continuing  to  work  their  properties  and 
are  storing  their  ores  for  shipment  when  prices  again  assume  normal 
conditions.  This  can  also  be  said  of  the  lead-silver  production.  While 
this  condition  is  true  with  respect  to  the  larger  concerns,  which  are 
able  to  carry  their  ores  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  small  miner  who  is  dependent  upon  immediate  return  from  his 
ores  to  meet  his  current  obligations. 
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With  the  depression  in  the  mineral  market  also  comes  the  depres- 
sion in  all  general  lines  in  this  section  that  depend  so  largely  upon 
the  miners  for  their  business.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent prices  in  metals  will  not  maintain,  and  that  the  mines  will  soon  be 
able  to  extract  and  ship  their  ores  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  immediate  upon  all  local  industries  and  would  cause 
considerable  amounts  of  money  to  be  available  in  the  various  centers. 

PRODUCTION  OF  HmES  AND  SKINS — ^RAILROAD  MERGER. 

Another  industry  which  has  been  seriously  affected  in  this  district, 
and  which  has  heretofore  been  one  of  great  importance  with  respect 
to  exports  to  the  United  States,  is  that  of  hides  and  skins,  the  prices 
of  leather  having  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  in  the  markets  that 
it  hardly  pays  to  export  them.  The  production  of  hides  is  a  great 
industry  in  the  grazmg  section  of  northern  Mexico,  and  while  the 
reduction  of  exports  is  so  very  apparent  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
industry  is  not  pushing  forward  as  heretofore,  but  only  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  holding  their  stock  until  such  time  as  they  can  secure  oet- 
ter  return  for  their  hides. 

The  merger  of  the  National  lines  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  Company,  Limited,  which  represent  practically  tJie 
entire  railway  mileage  in  Mexico,  has  affected  financial  circles  for 
some  time  past,  as  local  banks  throughout  the  country  were  expected 
to  do  their  part  toward  financing  this  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  policy  has  been  to  control  the  transportation  lines  and 
thus  control  transportation  facilities  for  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  to  the  best  advantage.  The  merger  of  the  systems  seems  now 
to  be  an  assured  fact,  and  when  once  definitely  carried  out  will  prob- 
ably relieve  the  financial  condition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  local  bank- 
ing interests  are  concerned. 

Kailroad  building  was  not  so  important  during  the  past  year  as 
in  previous  periods.  This,  however,  was  largely  controlled  by  the 
depression  in  the  financial  markets  and  the  consequent  difficulties 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  finance  their  new  construction.  The 
tendency  of  the  Government  lines  has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  handling  of  freight,  though  it  will  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  the  competition  between  the  various  lines 
for  business. 

CANADIAN   INVESTMENTS. 

During  the  year  1907  a  modern  electrical  railway  was  constructed 
in  Monterey  by  a  Canadian  firm.  This  firm  has  invested  heavily  in 
Mexican  properties  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  developing 
many  properties  in  a  very  complete  and  vigorous  manner.  The 
electric  railway  in  Monterey  now  has  a  mileage  of  about  50  kilo- 
meters (kilometer=0.621  mile)  of  track  laid  with  72-pound  section 
rails  and  first-class  equipment  in  every  respect.  All  of  the  equip- 
ment for  the  construction,  with  the  exception  of  the  car  bodies,  was 
furnished  from  the  United  States ;  the  car  bodies  for  passenger  cars 
were  constructed  in  Toronto,  Canada.  This  was  done  on  account 
of  the  inability  to  secure  deliveries  within  reasonable  times  from  the 
American  car  builders.  The  lines  are  practically  in  operation  and 
are  furnishing  Monterey  excellent  and  rapid  transportation. 


-^^.. 
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BUILDING   OF   WATERWORKS   AND   SEWER   SYSTEM. 

The  Monterey  waterworks  and  sewer  company,  also  controlled 
by  the  same  Canadian  firm,  is  constructing  a  thoroughly  modem 
waterworks  and  sewer  system  for  this  city.  Sources  of  water  supply 
are  adjacent  to  Monterey,  and  water  is  being  brought  in  concrete 
pipe,  manufactured  on  the  groimd  by  an  American  firm.  About 
12,000  tons  of  cast-iron  water  pipe  and  40,000  barrels  of  Portland 
cement  were  purchased  for  this  work  direct  from  English  and  Scot- 
tish manufacturers;  also  the  complete  valve  connections  for  the 
system.  Quotations  for  this  material  were  submitted  by  the  various 
American  manufacturers,  but  in  each  case  price  as  well  as  time  of 
deliveiT  was  in  favor  of  the  British  manufacturers.  All  other  ma- 
terial for  these  works  was  purchased  largely  in  the  United  States. 
When  these  systems  are  complete  the  city  of  Monterey  will  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  wholesome  water,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  excellent  sewer  system,  should  make  it  one  of  the  most  sani- 
ta^  cities  on  the  continent. 

While  there  were  no  new  industries  established  in  Monterey  during 
the  last  year,  all  established  factories  added  substantial  improve- 
ments to  their  plants.  The  building  industry  in  this  city  was  quite 
active,  and  the  class  of  structure  materially  improved. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COAL  FIELDS. 

The  local  fields  of  northern  Mexico,  situated  in  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila,  are  being  rapidly  developed  and  large  coal  mines  brought  into 
production.  Several  new  companies  with  large  capital  have  been 
systematically  developing  their  properties  for  the  past  year,  and  a 
very  large  quantity  of  Mexican  coal  will  soon  be  available  for  all 
Mexican  industries. 

Up  to  within  the  past  few  years  most  industries  in  the  Republic 
were  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  foreign  coal  or  coke  for  their 
operation.  This  condition  is  rapidly  changing,  and  in  a  short  period 
only  a  very  small  tonnage  of  foreign  coke  or  coal  will  find  consump- 
tion in  the  Republic.  Owing  to  the  heavy  tonnage  being  produced 
by  the  Mexican  mines,  most  of  the  coal  companies  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  coke  ovens  for  the  purpose  of  producing  coke  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  article  and  consume  their  production.  The 
Mexican  coal  produces  an  excellent  coke,  which  gives  good  satisfac- 
tion in  blast  furnaces,  smelters,  etc. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  exports,  including  returned  goods,  from  Monterey 
to  the  United  States  during  1907  was  $14,148,011,  against  $15,263,443 
in  1906  and  $13,051^50  in  1905.  The  principal  items  during  the  past 
three  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

190«. 

1907. 

Bonei 

«245 

91,044 

6,112 

356,617 

5,160 

825 

9863 

Bnn 

6,554 

Cftlunlne 

546.281 

3,282 

83 

442,044 
323 

Olyoerln,  cTu<lfi 

Ooffee 

1,673 
121  847 

AQAvnle  ...,.,,^- r - - 

SSSS!!!;:::::::::.: :::..:. 

627,838 
119,790 

829,786 
152,666 

174, 724 

XxUe 

288,367 
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Articles. 


1906. 


1908. 


1907. 


Lead: 

Aigentiferous 

Antimonial 

Refined 

Oranges 

Pecans 

Silver,  refined 

Skins 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Returned  American  goods 

Grand  total 


$6,222,724 
26,700 
918,267 
12,911 
35,685 
1,963,974 
1,781,719 
826,192 


$7,907,989 

28,897 

627,841 

14,496 

16,157 

8,584,126 

2,347,968 

27, 6U 


18,083,481 
18,069 


15,260,477 
12,966 


13,051,550 


15,268,443 


$6,124,122 


1,876.4SS 

11,648 

21,076 

8,926,462 

1,437,997' 

188,481 


14,121,155 
.    26,866 


14,148,QU 


NOGAIiBS. 

By  CJoNsuL  Samuel  T.  Lek. 

This  consular  district  includes  approximately  the  northern  half  of 
th^  State  of  Sonora  and  borders  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
State  of  Sonora  is  divided  into  districts,  and  these  are  again  divided 
into  municipalities.  The  districts  of  Altar,  Arizpe,  Ma^dalena,  and 
a  portion  of  Moctezuma  and  Ures  fall  within  this  consular  jurisdic- 
tion. Nearly  all  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  enter  this 
district  through  the  frontier  customs  ports  of  Agua  Prieta,  La 
Morita,  and  Nogales.    Nogales  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  American 

foods  into  this  district,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Mexican  Government 
as  established  a  Federal  frontier  custom-house,  which  during  the- 
last  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1907  collected  a  revenue  of  nearly 
$500,000. 

MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  population  of  this  consular  district,  according  to  official  data 
published  in  1906,  is  81,238.  The  chief  industry  is  mining  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Here  are  located  the  great  mining  camps 
of  Cananea,  the  Moctezuma  Copper  Company,  Nacozari,  the  Black 
Mountain  Mining  Company,  etc.,  which  produce  wealth  in  vast 
amounts  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans. It  is  in  this  section  of  Mexico  that  nature  has  deposited  its 
richest  mineral  treasure,  and  in  spite  of  the  temporary  closing  down 
of  the  Cananea  camp  great  activity  is  being  shown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  properties  throughout  the  district.  The  industries 
comprise  agriculture,  cattle  ranching,  a  cotton  textile  mill,  a  woolen 
mill,  small  boot  and  shoe  factories,  numerous  mescal  distilleries,  small 
flour  mills,  an  ice  plant,  electric  light  plants,  brick  and  lime  kilns, 
cigarette  factories,  etc. 

Every  portion  of  the  district  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  but  as 
shown  W  actual  development  the  noted  Cananea  district  is  without 
doubt  the  richest  section  of  all.  The  Cananea  deposits  are  found  on 
the  northern  slope  and  watershed  of  the  Cananea  Range,  which  is  a 
group  of  mountains  8  to  10  miles  wide  and  about  30  miles  long.  The 
general  direction  of  the  range  is  northwest  to  southeast.  Thislocality 
IS  at  present  reached  by  rail  from  the  United  States  by  leaving  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  and 
taking  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad  through  the  frontier 
towns  of  Douglas  and  Naco,  Ariz.    From  Naco  the  Cananea,  Yaqui 
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River  and  Pacific  Railroad  carries  one  30  miles  to  the  city  of 
Cananea.  The  other  route  is  taken  by  leaving  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Benson,  Ariz.,  and  traveling  over  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western Railroad  through  Fairbanks,  Ariz.,  to  Naco,  Ariz.,  where 
the  Cananea,  Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  Railroad  is  reached. 

OUTPUT  OF  THE   CANANEA  FIELD — DEMAND  FOR   MACHINERY. 

The  center  of  activity  in  the  Cananea  field  is  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  Cananea  Range  from  the  southern  extremity  to  Puertecitos  Pass, 
which  is  a  deep  chasm  that  divides  the  Cananea  Range  into  two  well- 
defined  sections.  The  mountains  are  of  volcanic  character,  and  there 
is  found  everywhere  evidence  of  ancient  volcanic  activity.  The  out- 
put of  this  section,  combined  with  that  of  adjoining  districts,  declared 
for  export  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Cananea  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1907,  was  valued  at  $9,282,919  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States  there 
were  large  quantities  of  mineral  used  within  the  State  of  Sonora,  as 
the  mints  of  Sonora  coin  great  amounts  of  silver  bullion  in  their 
local  operations.  Gold  is  also  used  at  the  mints,  and  copper  bullion 
is  used  in  industries  and  as  the  alloy  in  minting  coin. 

This  extensive  activity  in  mining  creates  a  great  demand  for 
American  mining  machinery,  and  during  the  past  calendar  year  there 
were  cleared  through  the  customs  port  of  Nogales  $390,498  worth  of 
machines  and  apparatus,  nearlv  all  of  which  was  intended  for  mining 
development.  An  American  foundry  situated  at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  has 
supplied  a  good  share  of  this  trade  and  is  well  equipped  for  the 
casting  and  manufacture  of  nearly  every  class  of  mining  and  irri- 
gating machinery. 

Spasmodic  attacks  on  the  part  of  Yaqui  Indians  have  in  certain 
instances  intimidated  the  Mexican  employees  in  outlying  mining 
camps,  And  this  to  a  small  degree  has  hampered  mining  operations. 

TOMATO  SHIPMENTS — ^STOCK  RAISING MANUFACTURES. 

Quite  a  trade  in  fresh  tomatoes  has  been  built  up  in  this  State. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  produce  is  grown  outside  of  this  con- 
sular district,  and  nearly  all  shipments  pass  through  Nogales.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  February  1  to  June  30,  1907,  the  customs 
authorities  collected  duty  on  36,568  boxes  of  Mexican-grown  tomatoes. 

There  are  several  large  stock-raising  establishments  in  this  consular 
district  and  during  recent  years  the  grade  of  cattle  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  importation  of  many  fine,  well-bred  animals  from 
the  United  States. 

At  Los  Angeles,  Sonora,  there  is  located  a  cotton  mill  which  pro- 
duces a  very  good  grade  of  cotton  fabrics  for  the  local  trade.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  raw  material  is  imported  from  Texas  and  the  remainder 
is  grown  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  Most  of  the  machinery  used  in  this 
mill  was  purchased  in  England.  Two  hundred  and  forty  operatives 
are  at  present  employed,  and  the  mill  has  an  annual  output  valued 
at  $350,000.  The  clothing  factory  at  Nogales  is  owned  by  an  Ameri- 
can and  is  equipped  to  manufacture  daily  100  dozen  each  of  shirts, 
overalls,  and  pantaloons.  It  buys  one-half  of  its  cotton  cloth  in  the 
United  States  and  the  remainder  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Fnnoe. 
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The  boot  and  shoe  factories  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese. 
The  output  is  of  an  inferior  grade  and  supplies  only  the  needs  of 
the  poorer  people.  These  boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  from 
native  leather.  The  saddlery  industry  is  carried  on  by  native  me- 
chanics, and  while  the  establishments  are  quite  small  the  total  output 
is  of  some  significance.  American  saddles,  though  costing  twice  as 
much  as  the  local  product,  compete  easily  in  this  trade  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  made  of  better  materials  and  are  more  serviceable  and 
comfortable  to  both  rider  and  beast. 

OUTPUT  OF  FLOUR,  ICE,  BRICKS,  AND  LIME. 

There  are  41  flour  mills  in  this  consular  district  and  their  annual 
output  is  24,989,487  pounds,  which  is  valued  at  $796,444.  The  larg^ 
mill  in  the  district  has  an  annual  capacity  of  9,000,000  pounds,  which 
is  valued  at  $300,000  gold.  Of  the  41  mills  in  operation  20  are  run 
by  steam  and  the  remainder  by  water  power.  In  average  years  the 
local  production  of  wheat  is  sufficient  for  all  milling  demands  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  small  surplus  for  shipment  to  the  Mexican 
State  of  Sinaloa  and  the  territory  of  Lower  Cfalifornia.  In  addition 
to  the  locally-manufactured  article  there  is  a  great  amount  of  Ameri- 
can flour  sold  here,  but  it  is  of  a  superior  grade  and  fills  the  demand 
of  the  higher  classes. 

At  Cananea,  Sonora,  there  is  a  modern  ice  plant  which  produces 
annually  4,500  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  $11,000.  Brick  kilns  are  an  im- 
portant industry,  and,  although  "  adobe  "  bricks  are  generally  used 
m  most  districts,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  burnt  bricks.  The 
Mexican  burnt  brick  is  about  double  the  size  of  the  American  brick. 
In  this  consular  district  there  are  fourteen  brick  yards  which  annually 
manufacture  5,252,000  bricks,  valued  at  $71,317.  Lime  kilns  are 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  district  and  the  output  is  gen- 
erally of  good  quality.  There  are  twenty-two  lime  kilns  which  manu- 
facture annually  5,lt2  tons  of  lime,  valued  at  $31,770.  The  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  this  consular  district  are  made  from  tobacco  grown 
in  the  State  of  Sonora  and  are  of  good  quality.  There  are  five  estab- 
lishments which  manufacture  this  article,  and  their  annual  output  is 
667,800  packages,  valued  at  $11,030. 

RAILROAD  EXTENSION. 

There  is  now  under  construction  a  new  division  of  the  Cananea, 
Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  lie  entirely  within  this 
consular  district  and  will  connect  Nogales  with  Cananea,  there  join- 
ing with  the  remainder  of  the  Cananea,  Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  lines. 
This  road  will  be  completed  within  a  few  months,  and  already  several 
miles  of  grading  have  been  accomplished  and  some  steel  has  been 
laid. 

The  line  will  be  75  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  curvature  of  6° 
(metric),  and  a  maximum  gradient  of  2.6  per  cent;  this  latter,  how- 
ever, will  be  used  only  on  7^  miles  of  the  road,  on  the  remainder  the 
maximum  will  be  1  per  cent.  There  are  four  crossings  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  River,  which  will  require  bridges  of  400  to  500  feet  in  length. 
Temporary  pile  trestles  will  be  put  m  on  first  construction  and  steel 
bridges  will  be  built  after  the  track  is  laid. 

All  lumber  to  be  used,  with  the  exception  of  cross-ties,  will  be 
American  material.  Cross-ties  from  Japan  are  here  already  waiting 
for  the  track  work.    These  ties  are  reported  to  be  about  one-thira 
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cheaper  than  American  ties,  and  resemble  the  long-leaf  yellow  pine 
of  the  American  Southern  States.  They  were  brought  by  sailing 
vessels  from  Japan  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  Sonora. 

Track  steel,  fittings,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  track  spikes,  frogs, 
and  switch  stands,  will  be  of  Belgian,  German,  English,  or  Spanish 
origin,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  American  steel  at  the  time  this 
material  was  purchased.  The  skilled  labor  being  used  on  the  con- 
struction work  of  this  line  is  about  75  per  cent  American  and  25  per 
cent  Mexican.  The  unskilled  laborers,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew 
Japanese,  are  all  Mexicans. 

The  traffic  of  the  new  line  will  be  largely  the  carrying  of  mining 
machiner}^  and  ore  to  and  from  the  Cananea  district,  although  the 
coming  of  the  road  will  undoubtedly  cause  the  development  of  some 
good  farming  and  stock  raising  country,  which  heretofore  has  been 
too  far  from  transportation  to  make  it  profitable. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  DISTRICT SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  commerce  of  this  consular  district  is  naturally  the  traffic  in 
such  commodities  as  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  population  primarily 
engaged  in  mining  industry.  Many  food  products  are  purchased  in 
the  United  States,  also  clothing,  boots,  hats,  shoes,  mining  machinery 
and  supplies,  etc.  Unfortunately  the  Mexican  custom-house  classifi- 
cation of  imports  is  too  general  to  show  the  trade  in  any  special  article 
of  commerce,  and  there  are  no  other  available  statistics.  Perhaps  the 
next  best  source  of  information  on  this  point  is  reached  by  careful  in- 
terviews with  the  local  brokers  and  forwarding  agents. 

In  this  trade  the  United  States  is  the  country  of  origin  for  90.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports.  United  Kingdom  5.8  per  cent,  France  2.3 
per  cent,  and  Germany  2  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  divided  among 
bpain,  Japan,  Austria,  Canada,  Scotland,  Italy,  Chile,  and  China. 
For  the  year  1907  the  total  value  of  imports  through  the  Mexican 
custom-house  at  Nogales  reached  the  sum  of  $2,979,330,  against 
$3,320,310  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  $340,980. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  Nogales  for  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1905. 


Bullion: 

S2?r.: 

Silver... 
Cattle. 


'«2. 


Concentrates  . . 
Gold,  cyanides. 
Gold,  placer . . . 
Hidca 


253,374 
30.749 
31,448 
'24,2(n 

399, 82() 


Ore: 

Antimony 

g^rr:::::::: 

Lead 

Silver 

Tobacco 

All  other  articleM. 


12,532 


333,092 
11,141 


392,832 
5,025 
7,G75 


1906. 


S10.424 
195, 892 
15, 4 10 
19.657 
33,(>43 
62,989 
24, 194 
9,186 

13,381 

35,935 

191, 194 

1,707 

218,096 

5,032 

14.377 


1907. 


$6,148 

97.451 

18,503 

52,429 

227, 852 

281,331 

20,946 

1,358 

4,440 
39,851- 

8,067 

2,470 
160,320 

3,534 
11,491 


Total 

Betamed  American  goods  . 


3,511,955  ' 
28,260 


850.607 
21.082  I 


936.191 
31,737 


Grand  total '    3,540,215 


871,689 


970,928 


fm^ 
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The  great  discrepancy  between  the  exports  from  Nogales  in  1905 
and  1906  was  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cananea  consular 
agency,  which  in  1907  invoiced  articles  for  export  to  the  United 
States  valued  at  $9,478,492.  The  leading  items  were :  Bullion  valued 
at  $0,257,106;  concentrates,  $991,648;  cattle,  $127,935;  copper  dust, 
$55,313;  hides,  $59,304;  copper  matte,  $227,840,  and  ore,  $1,745,214. 


NITEVO  liABBDO. 

By  Consul  Alonzo  B.  Garrett. 

The  new  railroad  from  Columbia  to  La  Jarita  has  been  completed, 
and  the  coal  field  at  Columbia  is  being  extensively  opened  up.  A 
flouring  mill  (horizontal  roller  process)  with  a  capacity  of  110  bar- 
rels per  day  was  completed  the  fatter  part  of  1907  and  is  now  in  op- 
eration. The  machine  shops  and  roundhouse  of  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Mexico  are  now  practically  completed  and  will  soon  be  work- 
ing a  full  complement  of  skilled  w^orkmen.  A  new  building  for  a 
wholesale  grocery  w^as  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  and  is  stocked  with 
groceries  to  supply  the  local  trade  in  this  vicinity.  Two  large  irri- 
gation plants  were  installed,  and  truck  gardening  will  be  carried  on 
extensively  in  1908  by  the  owners  of  the  plants.  Two  other  irriga- 
tion plants  are  in  contemplation  and  will  probably  be  installed  during 
the  year  1908. 

SUPPLYING  ELECTRIC  ENERGY. 

There  is  an  opportunity  here  for  the  profitable  investment  of 
capital  by  an  American  firm  who  will  introduce  machinery  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  puinj)ing  water  from  the  river.  One  plan  is 
to  install  a  large  electric  plant  capable  of  furnishing  at  least  2,500 
horsepower  at  the  coal  mines  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  where 
bv  using  the  slack  coal  from  the  mines  the  cost  of  fuel  can  almost  be 
eliminated.  There  are  now  about  50  irrigation  plants  along  the 
river  from  the  mines  to  a  few  miles  below  Laredo,  all  of  which  are 
desirous  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  their  motive  power,  and  an  electric 
cable  running  down  the  river  from  such  a  plant  could  supply  power 
for  all  the  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  installing  electric 
motors  in  them.  As  fuel  is  veiy  expensive  here  on  account  of  cost 
of  transportation,  it  is  estimated  that  by  this  plan  a  saving  of  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  could  be  made  in  the  power  for  individuJ^l  plants 
and  yet  leave  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  for  the  company  which 
made  it  possible.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cost  of  running  small 
plants  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  pumps  with  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. 

THE  FOREKJN   TRADE. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  for  the  vear  1007,  as  com- 
pared with  the  exports  of  1900,  show  a  decrease  of  "$'208,380.  Almost 
the  whole  of  this  decrease  is  in  the  two  articles  of  calamine  and  cop- 
per matte,  the  decrease  in  these  being  $205,822.  All  copper  matte 
passing  through  this  port  is  now  certified  from  the  consulate-general 
at  Monterey,  and  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  zinc  has  greatly  reduced 
the  shipments  of  calamine.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
show  a  very  material  increase.  This  increase  is  especially  noticeable 
in  machinery,  sugar,  coiSfee,  lard,  and  potatoes.     In  addition  there  are 
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many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  clothing,  hats,  shoes,  dry  goods, 
and  groceries  which  have  been  purchased  by  individuals  in  Laredo, 
Tex.,  and  brought  over  in  small  quantities  and  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  definite  estimate. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  imports,  by  articles  and 
countries,  into  Nuevo  Laredo  during  the  calendar  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


Boxt^  and  pAiiii , 

Coffi^w 

Coitl 

Dmgs  *..„.,.... 
Dry  KOodA .  ^  <  ^ . . . 

GliKJoae 

Hfttii , 

Hflrdw^T^ ....... 

Lard.. „.. 

MAChlneri'  ...... 


itaicfi 

sogmr ., 

OtiicrvtlcLe*. 


Total . 


Value. 


49,500 
2fi,I41 
2-1,270 
7p2Il 
4.000 
SOD 

211,460 
f),400 

1U2S0 
1,100 

ma 

17,fi00 


210,7^  I 


5,^4 


Artidef. 


Gt^rmfltiy: 

Dry  goodfl. . 
Sugar  . 


Total. 


Prant'e: 

I>ry  gxioda ..^, 

EmbroldeTY,  tilt. 


Total. 


Spain: 

Pry  eiXHle 

Uaited  Ringdam: 

f>ry  goods 

AH  other  caunlrtea. 


Grand  total  . 


VklUQ. 


93,eoo 

i,e«r 

5,000 


30,2H7 


176 


»,m 


1,900 


6,41» 
2e.»47 


SALES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  Nuevo  Laredo  to  the  United 
States  during  1907  was  $153,385,  against  $365,796  in  1906,  and  $146,- 
842  in  1905.     The  items  were: 


Articles.  I    19a=). 

^_    ^ 

Calamine 864, 952 

Chili j       520 

Hides  and  skins 81.442 

Istlc 1,104 


1906. 


9256.437 

4,167 

40,886 

1,050 


1907. 


983,736 

410 

48,132 

161 


Articles. 


1906. 


Ore,  fine $37,719       $9,428 

All  other  articles 11,105      53.838 


Total |146,8-12  I  366,796 


1907. 


$5,607 
15. 339 


153,386 


PROGRESO. 

By  Consul  E2dward  H.  Thompson. 

The  principal  export  product  of  Yucatan  is  sisal  fiber,  of  which 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  shipments  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  This 
fiber  is  used  in  combination  with  Manila  hemn  in  the  manufacture 
of  twine,  rope,  cable,  and  cordage.  The  fiber  planters  some  time  ago 
deemed  the  price  far  too  low  and  tried  to  raise  it  by  withholding 
their  product.  Lack  of  rain  also  prevented  many  of  the  planters 
from  producing  a  full  crop.  The  use  of  sisal  fiber  is  increasing  much 
faster  than  is  generally  supposed.  Fiber  is  grown  elsewhere,  but 
the  results  as  yet  only  go  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Yucatan  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  any  country  which  cultivates  the  agave  plant. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  Yucatan  was  character- 
ized by  financial  disturbance,  which  was  attributed  to  a  gradually 
accumulating  series  of  circumstances  which  had  its  inception  long 
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Owing  to  tlie  fact  that  much  of  the  imported  merchandise  sold  by 
inorchants  at  Saltillo  comes  from  the  stocks  kept  by  general  agents 
and  wliolesalers  located  in  Mexico  City  and  elsewhere  in  the  Republic, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  amount  of  foreign  goods  sold  here  or  the 
countries  of  origin.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  trade  is  in- 
creasing, for  the  testimony  of  persons  of  long  residence  is  generally 
to  the  effect  that  all  classes  of  the  population  are  much  more  pros- 
j)erous  than  even  a  few  years  ago. 


EXPORTS   TO    THE    UNITED   STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  declared  values  of  exports  from 
Saltillo  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years: 


ArtiitlcH. 


rulHiiiinr 

('n|iprr  iimlli' 

(iiiaviilc  (Hhriib)  . 
Iliilf 


,tW 


1905. 


1906. 


SkiiiH. 


riii-|MMiiiiic 

( )t hi-r  II rl Irlr.M 

T. .Ill I ;    2, 

Aimiinili  kihmIs  rrtiirunl 


$8,.'i00 

.,•151,692 

12.323 

7,170 

643,068 

1,236 

344,979 

7,189 

2,433 


479,089 
1,898 


( J  111!  H I  1 1 » 1 1 1 1 ;    2 ,  480, 987 


S84.694 

61,6(;9 

13,328 

3,728 

611,016 

162,607 

397.153 

8,880 

3. 8  to 


1,341,814 
3,723 


1,345,637 


1907. 


8120,454 


15, 172 

2.655 

622. 9W 

742,008 

345,859 


2,41'6 


1,751,525 
4.792 


l,76t;,317 


TITXPAM. 

IJy  CoNKTL  Alpiionsi:  J.  Lksptnasse. 

While  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  section  of  the  State  of 
Venu-ru/  are  boinidless,  there  has  b(»en  a  ])ron()unced  decrease  in  the 
aiva  cultivaled  ami  variety  of  crops  produced  during  1007  as  coni- 
paivil  with  former  ytMirs.  This  is  directly  attributable  to  the  scarcity 
of  lalKU\  which  ha.s'reachc^d  an  acute  stage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
itiuual  e.xodus  of  laborers  to  the  chicle  fields  of  Yucatan  is  continually 
•.!.i:uin^'  this  and  surrounding  regions  of  the  most  desirable  class  of 
.  .i:'.  native  fanners  upon  whom  this  section  depended  for  its  supply 
..^.vullural  products.  .     ,.  . 

\-  i  iv>ult  or  this  abnormal  state  of  aitairs,  all  agricultural  enter- 
.  «^"--*  Viv  have  Ikhmi  greatly  reduced,  as  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
.    t-d  agricultural  element  of  this  regiini  has  been  diverted 
1;'^    ;^.    j.uivaland  industrial  pursuits. 

•rUADE   OK   THE    POKT. 

-  .       .-  ^.>.->^  v^  ihis  iM)rt  is  gradually  expanding,  and  with  the 
•<^r-itioint  proi)ortion  its  entire  import  and  export- 
.-!    -    ^v  nrms  in  the  United  States.     There  was  a  i>er- 
■     ./^"^  \    V  twhiction  in  the  voIuuk^  oI  business  during 
_  '^  ■       "J*  ^TLT,  as  iiMupared  with  im'u  directly  attributed 
:^  "':i:teii  States,  but  this  contraction  will  only 
"  _    ***■'       ./-Ln  wlound  to  the  benefit  and  expansion 
_;     ^..^-^    i>  pi^rt  and  the  United  States,  a.^  soon 
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INCREASED  RUBBER  PRODUCTION — ^SMELTING  PLANTS. 

The  extraction  of  crude  rubber  from  the  guayule  shrub  showed  a 
great  increase,  about  400  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 
as  indicated  by  the  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States.  There  was  an  extensive  addition  built  to  the  Saltillo  rubber 
extraction  plant  during  the  year,  and  improved  processes  are  reported 
to  have  been  installed  in  other  plants.  The  cost  of  the  dry  shrub  has 
risen  during  the  year,  owing  partljr  to  increased  demand  and  partly 
to  the  OTeater  distance  of  the  remaining  supply  from  transportation 
lines.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  supply  of  this  plant  still 
unharvested  will  last  the  existing  factories  from  three  to  six  years 
more. 

During  the  year  a  large  smelting  plant  for  lead-silver  ores  was 
completed  at  Saltillo.  This  is  owned  by  an  English  corporation  and 
no  data  concerning  its  output  are  now  available.  A  smelter  for 
copper-bearing  ores  located  at  Concepcion  del  Oro  and  operated  by 
the  same  interests  was  in  continuous  operation  during  the  year,  the 
product  being  shipped  to  England. 

RAILROAD   CONSTRUCTION — BUILDING    OPERATIONS. 

In  railroad  construction  work  on  two  lines  was  completed  during 
1907  in  this  district,  the  largest  being  that  built  by  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  from  Saltillo  north  to  Paredon  station  on  their 
Torreon-Monterey  line,  45  miles  long,  while  the  other  line  was  a 
short  branch  of  the  Coahuila  and  Zacatecas  Railway  to  new  mines 
near  Bonanza. 

In  late  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  general  education 
by  the  State  of  Coahuila,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  construction  at 
Saltillo  of  a  building  for  the  normal  school  of  the  State.  This  is 
to  be  completed  in  1908  and  is  being  constructed  of  cut  stone  and 
brick  after  modem  designs.  The  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborliood 
of  $150,000  United  States  currency,  and  when  completed  this  building 
will  be  one  of  which  any  city  in  the  United  States  twice  the  size  of 
Saltillo  might  well  l)e  proud.  A  large  theatre,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  State  aided  by  an  appropriation  is  also  being  erected. 
These  two  buildings  comprise  all  improvements  of  a  public  nature 
under  way  in  1907. 

Financial  conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  1907  were  not  favor- 
able for  extension  of  trade  or  for  builmng  enterprises  by  concerns 
engaged  in  business.  About  March  it  began  to  be  difficult  to  borrow 
money  from  the  banks  for  business  uses,  and  the  difficulty  steadily 
increased  from  then  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  almost  no 
new  loans  were  being  made,  and  renewals,  even  to  firms  with  good 
credit  and  perfectly  solvent,  were  granted  only  upon  a  considerable 
cut  in  the  amount  of  them. 

A  new  bank  with  head  office  at  Torreon  was  organized  during 
the  year,  and  several  installments  of  the  subscribed  capital,  $3,000,000 
United  States  currency,  were  paid  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Part  of  this  capital  came  from  Saltillo  and  other  parts  of 
this  consular  district,  but  the  bank  had  not  opened  for  business  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  imported  merchandise  sold  by 
merchants  at  Saltillo  comes  from  the  stocks  kept  by  general  agents 
and  wholesalers  located  in  Mexico  City  and  elsewhere  in  the  Republic, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  amount  or  foreign  goods  sold  here  or  the 
countries  of  origin.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  trade  is  in- 
creasing, for  the  testimony  of  persons  of  long  residence  is  generally 
to  the  effect  that  all  classes  of  the  population  are  much  more  pros- 
perous than  even  a  few  years  ago. 


EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  declared  values  of  exports  from 
Saltillo  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

C-alaraine 

$8,600 

1,451,592 

rA823 

7,170 

643,668 

1,235 

344,979 

7,189 

2,483 

984,694 

61,669 

18,328 

3,728 

611,015 

162,607 

397,163 

8,880 

3.840 

siao,4M 

fk)pper  matte 

Guayule  (shrub) 

16,172 

2.666 

522,966 

742,008 

345,859 

Hair 

Istle 

Rubber 

Skins 

Tnrpi'iitine 

other  nrticles 

2,426 

Total 

2,479,089 
1,898 

1,341,814 
3,723 

1,751.M6 
4,792 

Americjin  g(K)d.s  retiimed 

Graiul  total 

2,480,987 

1,346,587 

1,766,817 

TUXPA3I. 

By  CONSTTT.  AlPHONSK  J.  T.ESPINASSE. 

While  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  section  of  the  State  of 
Veracruz  are  boundless,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the 
{ir(»a  cultivated  and  variety  of  crops  produced  during  1907  as  com- 
pared with  former  years.  This  is  directly  attributable  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  which  has  reached  an  acute  stage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
annual  exodus  of  laborers  to  the  chicle  fields  of  Yucatan  is  continually 
draining  this  and  surrounding  regions  of  the  most  desirable  class  of 
small  native  farmers  upon  whom  this  section  depended  for  its  supply 
of  agricultural  products. 

As  a  result  or  this  abnormal  state  of  affairs,  all  agricultural  enter- 
prises here  have  been  greatly  reduced,  as  fully  75  ])er  cent  of  the 
laboring  and  agricultural  element  of  this  region  has  been  diverted 
from  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

TR.VDE   OF   THE   PORT. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  is  gradually  expanding,  and  with  the 
exception  of  an  insignificant  proportion  its  entire  import  and  export 
trade  is  controlled  by  firms  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a  per- 
ceptible stagnation  and  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  1906,  directly  attributed 
to  the  recent  crisis  in  the  United  States,  but  this  contraction  will  only 
be  temporary  and  eventually  redound  to  the  bi^nefit  and  expansion 
of  trade  relations  between  tliis  port  and  the  United  States,  as  soon 
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as  business  has  assumed  normal  conditions,  by  withdrawing  the  un- 
safe extension  of  injudicious  credits. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Tuxpam  during  1907  was  $36,168,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  articles  worth  $27,649;  Spain, 
$2,781;  France,  $2,094;  Germany,  $1,647;  United  Kingdom,  $733, 
and  $1,265  was  distributed  among  other  countries.  The  principal 
imports  and  the  countries  of  origin  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries  and  articles. 

Value. 

Countries  and  articles. 

Value. 

United  States: 

Aflrricultural  implements 

S6,042 
1,651 
884 
468 
663 
506 
3,968 

1,258 

1,833 

985 

216 

887 

3,738 

Spain: 

Brandy  .. 

$778 

Cnemlcalfl  and  arugs 

Cider '.  '... 

722 

Cotton  goods 

Meats,  canned 

741 

Farinaceous  goods 

Shoes !  

603 

Furniture 

France: 

Brandy 

Ironware 

1,033 

Machinery 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

574 

Oilf       ^ 

V^etable  and  animal 

Germany: 

Cotton  goods 

1,647 

OUve 

United  Kingdom: 

China  ware 

Powder 

139 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Cotton  goods 

594 

Sheet  and  block  tin 

Wire,  barbed 

1 

SALES    TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1906  showed  an  increase  of 
$439,940  over  1905,  but  a  decrease  of  $375,261  in  1907  from  1906. 
The  decrease  in  1907  was  attributed  to  the  falling  off  in  exports  of 
chicle  and  vanilla.     The  exports,  by  articles,  for  the  past  three  years 


were — 


Article. 


Allspice . . . 

Chicle 

Hides 

Honey 

Rubber 

Skins,  deer 
Vanilla.... 


1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

$4,624 

•2,789 

>168 

103,037 

160,958 

119,664 

2,429 

2,913 

2,099 

4,902 

6,659 

9,220 

14,010 

30,401 

17,942 

3,892 

11,569 

14,934 

104,243 

474,939 

60,896 

Articles. 


Woods: 

Cedar 

Fustic 

Mahogany... 
All  other  articloM 

Total 


1906. 


$45,685 

1,650 

30,471 

3,990 


319,3:?3 


$44,913  $131,848 


18 
23,523 
698 


334 
26,767 
141 


759,273     38^4,012 


XIIE   TUXPAM-TAMPICO    CANAL. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  on  the  Tuxpam-Tampico  Canal 
during  1907,  and  in  all  probability  the  entire  route  will  be  completed 
and  ready  for  traffic  during  1908  or  early  fn  1909.  The  canal  is 
formed  by  a  succession  of  shallow  inland  lagoons  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  have  been  connected  and  dredged  the  necessary 
depth  to  admit  light  draft  vessels  plying  between  the  above  points. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  115  miles  and  it  will  have  an  average 
depth  of  6  feet  and  it  will  traverse  an  exceedingly  fertile  region, 
especially  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  lands  and  vegetation  in 
that  section  assume  a  strikingly  tropical  aspect  and  increase  in  fer- 
tility as  the  Tuxpam  Valley  is  approached. 

This  inland  water  course  will  eventually  become  the  outlet  for  the 

Products  of  this  and  the  adjoining  territory  between  Tuxpam  and 
'ampico.    Under  existing  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  freight  movement  of  the  different  tropical  products 
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which  will  follow  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  this  waterway, 
but  it  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  numerous  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industries  along  its  course.  A  vast  amount  of  freight  will 
have  to  be  transported  between  both  terminals,  therefore  it  seems  that 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  an  opening  for  machinery,  such  as 
dredges  and  kindred  appliances,  also  specially  constructed  boats  and 
lighters. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FIBER  PLANTS. 

This  section  of  Mexico  is  extremely  prolific  in  fiber-producing 
plants,  such  as  zaupe,  pita,  cardon,  ancf  a  variety  of  other  species  of 
more  or  less  importance,  but  the  pita  plant  greatly  outstrips  them  all 
in  every  respect.  The  pita  plant  grows  wild  in  this  region  in  areas 
of  10  to  1,000  acres,  but  its  fiber  has  never  been  utilized  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  as  machinery  does  not  exist  to  satisfactorily  extract 
it.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so,  but  results  have 
been  negative,  although  a  number  of  manufacturers  claim  that  they 
have  machines  which  will  accomplish  the  work.  Whenever  pita 
leaves  can  be  satisfactorily  decorticated  its  merits  will  be  fully 
appreciated  and  extensively  utilized  in  a  multitude  of  industries  re- 
quiring fiber  of  great  length,  fineness,  and  remarkable  tensile  strength. 

Pita  fiber  is  now  imperfectly  extracted  by  hand  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  local  consumption,  and  retails  at  50  cents,  Mexican,  per  pound. 
It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  seines,  nets,  matting,  and  numer- 
ous other  articles  which  require  a  fiber  of  unusual  strength  and 
pliability,  such  as  lariats  for  lassoing  stock  |  the  tensile  strength  of 
these  lariats  is  incredible,  as  the  most  fractious  animals  are  power- 
less when  fastened  with  them,  whereas  they  easily  snap  other  kinds 
of  the  same  dimension  made  from  other  fibers.  The  pita  plant  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  agave  species,  in  which  are  included  the 
sisal  of  Yucutan  and  the  zapupe  of  this  region;  its  leaves  are  concave, 
very  slender,  and  about  2  inches  wide ;  they  vary  in  length  from  G  to 
8  feet  w^hen  the  plant  has  reached  its  full  growtn,  and  both  edges  are 
supplied  with  exceedingly  sharp  hook-like  thorns,  which  curve  in- 
wardly toward  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  It  requires  from  two  to  three 
years  to  reach  its  full  development,  after  which  the  leaves  can  he  re- 
moved every  three  months.  The  amount  of  fiber  extracted  from  a 
single  leaf  is  about  one-fourth  ounce,  but  this  could  possibly  he  in- 
creased to  one-half  ounce  or  more  by  cultivation. 

The  crucial  test  of  three  years  required  to  bring  zapupe  plants 
to  their  full  development  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and 
during  1908  fiber  will  be  extracted  in  commercial  quantities  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  supply  manufacturers  of  cordage  and  other  indus- 
tries employing  fiber  in  large  quantities.  Conservative  estimates  place 
the  number  or  zapupe  plants  set  out  in  this  section  at  1,500,000,  and 
500,000  more  are  to  be  planted  during  1908.  Of  the  1,500,000  plants 
now  approaching  maturity  at  least  75  per  cent  will  have  reached  their 
full  development  in  1908.  Fiber  will  then  be  extracted  continuously 
and  on  an  increasing  scale  as  new  plantations  are  under  way,  and  no 
doubt  many  others  will  be  started  m  the  near  future. 

Machinery  has  already  been  purchased  by  the  most  important 
zapupe  company  here,  and  as  soon  as  the  complete  outfit  is  installed 
fiber  will  be  extracted  and  shipments  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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CULTIVATION    OF   CHILI    PEPPERS   AND   JICAMA. 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  chili  pepper  that  they  grow  on  trees  and  are  colored 
by  artificial  means.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  these  peppers  grow 
on  low  bushes  from  2  to  5  feet  high,  according  to  species,  and  their 
brilliant  red  hue  is  natural.  The  curing  process  simply  consists  in 
exposing  the  peppers  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  until  they  become 
dry  and  Attain  a  somewhat  leathery  condition.  As  the  process  pro- 
gresses the  color  of  the  pepper  changes  to  a  deep  blackish  glossy  pur- 
ple; when  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  thoroughly  cured  and  will  keep 
indefinitely.  Another  process  is  to  smoke  the  peppers ;  those  cured  in 
this  manner  are  quite  dark  in  appearance,  but  are  equally  as  salable 
as  the  sun-dried. 

The  jicama  is  a  vegetable  almost  similar  in  appearance  to  the  turnip 
and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  extensively  consumed  by  all 
classes  here,  but  principally  by  the  Indians  in  its  raw  state.  It  is 
slightly  sweetish  and  juicy,  but  flavor  barely  noticeable.  Like  all  un- 
cooked vegetables,  it  has  a  peculiar  raw  taste,  but  if  properly  prepared 
and  cooked  it  would  probably  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  It  would  prove  an 
acceptable  novelty  to  hotels  and  restaurants  in  search  of  something 
distinct  from  the  well-known  garden  and  field  products  of  northern 
latitudes. 

PETROLfiUM    AND   ASPHALT   DEPOSITS. 

During  1907  one  I^nglish  and  two  American  companies  have  been 
engaged  at  different  points  throughout  this  region  in  boring  for  petro- 
leum and  extracting  asphalt.  A  number  of  wells  were  suuk  at  depths 
varying  from  1,800  to  2,800  feet,  but  the  most  that  can  be  claimea  by 
those  engaged  in  this  work  is  that  encouraging  indications  were  found, 
and  in  two  instances  a  slight  flow  of  oil  was  obtained,  but  too  insig- 
nificant in  quantity  to  be  utilized  for  commercial  purposes.  The  oil 
so  far  obtained  has  an  asphalt  base,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
can  be  employed  for  illuminating  purposes,  being  too  dense  and 
heavily  impregnated  with  asphalt  to  admit  of  its  refinement  profit- 
ably. This,  however,  by  no  means  signifies  that  illuminating  oil  does 
not  exist  in  this  locality,  as  wells  were  successfully  sunk  at  Papantla, 
this  State,  and  about  60  miles  southeast  from  here,  where  oil  oi  excel- 
lent illuminating  properties  was  found.  It  is  reported  that  one  of 
the  wells  has  a  capacity  of  200  barrels  a  day. 

Extensive  surface  deposits  of  asphalt  exist  at  various  points  in  this 
section  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  but  until  recently  have  not  been  util- 
ized. The  company  now  engaged  in  shipping  asphalt  is  operating  on 
a  limited  scale,  only  obtainmg  the  necessarjr  supply  which  it  needs 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  paving  contracts  it  has  at  different  points 
in  this  Republic.  The  territory  they  have  provisionally  leased  only 
forms  a  small  proportion  of  the  extensive  area  of  surface  asphalt 
which  exists  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  the  most  important  hav- 
ing been  leased  or  purchased  by  American  and  English  corporations. 
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VERACRUZ. 

By  Consul  William  W.  Canada. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  through  the  port  of  Veracruz  during 
the  calendar  year  1907  was  $32,546,824.  The  imports  by  leading  coun- 
tries are  shown  in  the  following  statement,  values  being  given  in 
United  States  currency : 


CountrieH. 

Value. 

! 

Countries.                             Value. 

Uni  te^l  States 

98.310,815 
5,642,375 
5,650,824 
6.695.379  1 
2,511,722 
678,615  . 

Austria $375,147 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 65,474 

France 

Italy 614,079 

Germany  

Other  countries 2,002,394 

gpain                    

Bi-i^"m 

Total 32,546,824 

IMPORT   TRADE SHARE    OF   THE    UNFFED    STATES. 

The  total  imports,  by  articles,  and  the  share  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  calendar  year  1907,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

From 
United 
States. 

1' 
Total.       1                  Articles. 

From 
United 
States. 

Total. 

Animal  products 

(y'loth  and  textures 

$510,573 

169,262 

1,218.012 

251,095 

3,655,86:^ 

1,532,800 

248,976 

r2, 363, 870 
4,987,637 
3,756,956 
1,873,289 
8,958,162 
3,849,544 
1,769,977 

]  Liquors,  mineral  waters, 
;      etc 

153.602 
56,766 
196,328 
417,638 

$2,285,657 

Vegetable  pro<liict« 

Fa|>eriLnd  manufacturer 

Arms 

280,431 

Vehicles 

678,061 

Mineml  products 

All  other  articles 

Total 

1,743,250 

Chemical  products 

8,810,815 

32,  M6, 824 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$5,(142,375,  and  consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles:  Animal 
products,  worth  $147,519;  machinery,  $969,990;  vehicles,  $131,161; 
mineral  products,  $1,913,957;  cloth  and  textures,  $1,535,508;  and 
chemical  ])roducts,  $279,206.  France  supplied  articles  worth  $5,650,- 
824,  among  which  were  cloth  and  textures  valued  at  $1,385,064; 
licjuors,  mineral  waters,  etc.,  $1,313,328;  animal  products,  $463,522; 
mineral  products,  $575,560;  paper,  and  manufactures,  $364,720;  and 
machinery,  $^300 ,470.  Germany's  imports  were  valued  at  $6,695,379. 
The  leading  articles  were:  Mineral  products,  worth  $2,225,204;  cloth 
and  textures,  $1,134,529;  chemical  products,  $814,224;  machinery, 
$780,404;  and  animal  products,  ^23,403.  The  imports  from  Spain 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,511,722,  the  "principal  articles  being 
as  follows:  Liquors,  mineral  waters,  etc.,  worth  $715,812;  paper,  and 
manufactures,  $352,977;  animal  products,  $433,901;  and  vegetable 
products,  $501,150. 

The  value  oi  the  exports  passing  through  the  port  of  Veracruz  dur- 
ing the  calendar  jQnr  1907  was  $23,878,592.  Of  this  amount  the 
United  Kingdom  took  articles  valued  at  $7,773,159.  The  United 
States  came  next  with  purchases  worth  $7,606,974,  followed  by  Ger- 
many and  France  with  shipments  valued  at  $3,452,944  and  $2,773,159, 
respectively. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  DETAIL. 

The  total  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
calendar  years  of  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  show  a  steady  decrease,  al- 
though the  decline  is  not  very  remarkable.     This  was  due  in  a  great 
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measure  to  the  fact  that  invoices  are  now  issued  at  points  where  for- 
merly no  consular  oflSce  existed,  and  also  to  the  strict  compliance  with 
consular  regulations  enforced  at  this  office.  The  heaviest  decline  is 
noticeable  in  the  shipments  of  coffee,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
locating  of  a  consulate  at  Jalapa.  The  total  declared  value  for  coffee 
in  1906  was  $2,428,783,  as  against  $73G,147  in  1907.  Copper  bars 
also  show  a  marked  decline,  mainly  due  to  the  financial  conditions  that 
compelled  the  temporary  closing  of  the  mines. 

Sugar  is  another  article  that  was  affected.  In  1905  the  value  ex- 
ported was  $267,281,  whereas  in  1906  the  value  reached  was  only 
$56420.  The  trade  seems  to  have  recovered  somew^hat  in  1907,  for  the 
value  reached  the  sum  of  $112,751.  The  production  has  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years,  but  the  prices  obtained  have  not 
been  satisfactory  to  the  producers,  and  as  a  consequence  many  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cane  alcohol,  whicli  seems 
to  give  better  results. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  vanilla  bean  is  due  to  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  substitute,  and  what  was  formerly  a  very  costly  product  is 
not  a  very  desirable  investment  now.  This  accounts  for  the  steady 
decline  in  value  and  exports  for  a  long  time  past. 

Among  the  exports  tnat  call  for  special  notice  is  cotton.  Mexico 
exported  none  through  this  port  dunng  the  years  of  1905  and  1906, 
but  in  1907  raw  cotton  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $696,785.64. 

Chicle  is  a  product  which  has  advanced  from  $8,936  in  1905  to  the 
declared  value  of  $210,309  in  1907.  The  article  is  shipped  to  this 
port  by  steamer  direct  from  the  new  territory  of  Quintana  Iloo,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Yucatan.  Shipments  of  crude  glycerin  from  Vera- 
cruz are  not  likely  to  be  increased,  as  the  article  is  a  by-product  of  a 
soap  factorjr,  the  capacity  of  which  will  not  be  increased.  Seed  rice 
seems  to  be  in  demand,  exports  having  doubled  each  succeeding  year. 

Crude-rubber  exports,  though  insignificant  in  value,  show  an  in- 
crease; this,  however,  is  all  wihl  rublx^r  and  not  from  cultivated  trees. 

Hides  and  skins,  as  well  as  leaf  tobacco,  show  a  marked  increase  in 
exports. 

CI^ASSIFICATIpN  OF  EXPORTS. 

Tlie  value  of  exports  declared  at  Veracruz  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Articlcfl.  1«JU5. 


Broom  root $c,,vj2 

Chicle  gum h,  \rMi 

Coffee '2,12\7h3 

Cotton,  raw 

Fruit .\'22:i 

Glycerin,  crude o,  MIJ 

mdes iy.CMf) 

JaUproot r>,07^ 

Metalu:  Copper,  bar 1 ,  :$: W.  1 1 3 

Rice 19,  ^V*! 

Rubber,  crude 'il.h'JO 

Skinn '27.  Hr.;^ 

SuRa r,  refined 207 ,  2hi 

Toucco.  etc 7,WK) 

VanilU  beans 214,774 

Woods 17,41«) 

All  other  articles 21..%.') 


Hs.iio         '210,  .m 

1.17«,(if<3  73<i,  117 


1M,471  f.,211 

(J.  \.rM)  7,  oi:j 

Ml.  WW  iw;,H4r) 

r.,  176.  (),:«? 

2,04K,4<H)  ],h'J7,674 

:i«,942  ,  r>r),2f>i 

.')).(« 1  i:i7,27r) 

iiJM)  17,72»; 

r.(;,42i)  n2.7.')i 

74,75<i  ]\H,•.v.r^ 

141,  .V.M  I07,1h:i 

i:i,42i  :•,'.>,(«.'> 

5.  :m  :i,  -Ml 


ToUl 4,429.  ir,y       :^,M27,42:J         l,2SM,r,hl 

Gcrfn:  Silver 1,221         0i«;,(r27  -XijtKt 

Betomed  American  goods y7, 972  |        42, 317  ,  2X,  h-vj 


Gimad  total.. 


.      4, 4CH,  G02       4, 3.So,  7«i7  l       I,  .i^M,  1 1 7 
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The  difference  existing  between  the  records  of  this  consulate  in 
the  case  of  declared  exports  for  the  year  1907  and  such  data  as  were 
obtained  from  Mexican  Government  sources  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  this  consular  district,  but  also  the  States  of  More- 
los,  Hidalgo,  Tlaxcala,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  as  \yell  as  the  district  of 
Jalapa,  ship  goods  through  this  port  to  the  United  States,  but  this 
consulate  does  not  certify  to  any  invoices  from  those  sections  of  the 
country.  The  single  item  of  coffee  from  the  Jalapa  and  Oaxaca  dis- 
tricts is  a  heavy  factor  in  itself. 

Then,  again,  certain  merchandise  invoiced  at  this  consulate  does 
not  appear  as  entered  at  the  custom-house  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  because  these  goods  have  gone  overland,  frequently  direct 
from  points  in  the  interior  located  within  this  jurisdiction.  Ship- 
ments have  been  made  via  Habana,  where  they  were  reshipped  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  records  at  the  custom-house  would  show 
these  goods  as  having  been  exported  to  Cuba.  Finally,  it  frequently 
happens  that  merchandise  is  snipped  to  the  United  States  and  so  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house  here,  but  these  goods  are  only  in  tr(insit 
and  are  reshipped  to  some  other  country.  In  this  instance  the  Gov- 
ernment records  would  show  that  these  goods  were  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  shipments  from 
the  interior — coffee,  for  instance — are  declared  at  an  arbitrary  figure 
for  purpose  of  clearance  at  the  custom-house,  while  invoices  presented 
for  certification  must  show  exact  values,  including  all  expenses  of 
shipment,  freight  charges,  port  dues,  etc. — in  fact,  the  exact  value  of 
the  merchandise. 

PORT  OF  COATZACOALCOS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos  during 
1907  was  $2,043,037,  apportioned  as  follows:  From  the  United  States, 
$763,834;  United  Kingdom,  $948,160;  Germany,  $193,585;  Belgium, 
$70,984;  Spain,  $35,606;  France,  $18,551;  and  all  other  countries, 
$12,317. 

While  Great  Britain  sent  more  goods  to  this  port  for  the  year 
1907  than  any  other  nation,  it  is,  however,  but  a  temporary  suprem- 
acy, due  to  the  fact  that  the  contractors  for  the  ports  of  Coatzacoalcos 
and  Salina  Cruz  imported  the  greater  part  of  all  their  materials  from 
that  country;  also,  there  has  recently  been  constnicted  at  Minatitlan, 
near  this  port,  a  large  petroleum  plant,  all  of  the  materials  for  which 
came  from  England.  The  normal  importations  for  Great  Britain 
probably  will  not  exceed  $300,000  per  year,  and  consist  of  coal,  cor- 
rugated iron,  crockery,  a  better  grade  of  cotton  goods,  thread,  and 
liquors. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were  sugar  machin- 
ery, boilers  and  engines,  lumber,  coal,  crude  petroleum,  hardware  and 
tools,  paints  and  oils,  railway  material,  barbed  wire,  shoes,  men's 
furnishing  goods,  tinned  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  liquors. 

Germany  supplied  cement,  hardware,  toys,  cotton  goods,  etc.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  importations  from  Germany  are  consumed  in  the 
States  of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca,  where  several  large  German  importing 
firms  are  located. 

France  and  Spain  sent  mostly  wines  and  brandies;  France  sends 
some  silk  also.  Spain  furnishes  shoes  and  linen  shirts;  these  are 
sold  only  to  Spaniards. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  from  Coatzacoalcos  during  the  calendar 
years  1907  amounted  to  $147,199,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
articles  worth  $132,434.  The  items  were:  Hides,  valued  at  $66,792; 
coifee,  $26,475;  rubber,  $11,448;  mahogany,  $6,065;  deerskins,  $7,786; 
alligator  skins,  $3,607;  dyewoods,  $2,478;  henequen,  $3,238;  and  all 
other  articles,  $545. 

PORT  OF  FRONTERA. 

Frontera  is  the  principal  port  of  the  State  of  Tabasco.  It  is  not 
only  the  natural  gateway  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  also  to  the 
State  of  Chiapas.  The  town  is  siuated  on  the  Grijalva  River.  At 
present  the  bar  off  the  harbor  front  extends  for  one  and  one-half 
miles  between  two  extreme  points  of  the  land.  The  maximum  depth 
of  water  in  the  channel  leading  up  the  river  is  10  feet  and  the  mmi- 
mum  7  feet,  varying  slightly  from  these  measurements  when  the  river 
is  high  and  the  current  strong.  From  the  bar  to  the  custom-house 
wharf  is  a  distance  of  three  and  one-half  miles,  and  after  crossing 
the  bar  from  30  to  40  feet  of  water  is  found  in  the  river  for  more  than 
10  miles  beyond  the  custom-house  At  this  point,  where  the  Usuma- 
cinta  River  empties  into  the  Grijalva,  the  former  is  navigable  for 
more  than  150  miles  for  any  vessel  able  to  pass  over  the  bar.  The 
Grijalva  is  also  navigable  as  far  as  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  and  72  miles  from  Frontera.  The  deepen- 
ing of  the  entrance  to  this  harbor  would  undoubtedly  do  much  for 
the  development  of  this  part  of  Mexico. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Frontera  during  the  calendar  year 
1907  amounted  to  $603,343,  United  States  currency.  Of  these  im- 
ports the  United  States  furnished  $229,762  worth  of  articles,  eighteen 
other  countries  supplving  the  remainder.     The   imports  consisted 

Principally  of  the  followmg  articles:  Cottons,  drills,  drugs,  butter, 
ardware,  oils,  groceries,  fencing  wire,  paints,  etc. 
The  total  exports  during  the  year  were  valued  at  $697,514,  and 
consisted  of  hides,  bananas,  skins,  chicle,  etc.    The  declared  value  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  in   1907  was  $434,266,  the  principal 
items  being  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles.  i   Value.    I  Articles. 


Banana-K '  «10, 019 

CofTee 95, 066 

(Vdar 7,861 

Chiile 14,639 

Feathers 2,205 

Hide« 51,630   | 


Mahograny 

Rubber 

other  articles . 


Total. 


Value. 


?U7.432 

103, 766 

1,6-18 


434,266 


BANANA   CULTURF.   AND   .SIIIPMKNT8. 


Frontera  is  destined  to  be  of  importance  as  an  exportation  point 
for  bananas.  Many  acres  are  being  planted,  and  Americans  are 
buying  up  lands  along  the  riversides  and  planting  large  quantities 
of  banana  trees.  An  American  company  recently  opened  a  planta- 
tion for  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  at  a  distance  ot  about  50  miles 
from  this  port,  near  the  town  of  Jonuta,  on  the  Usumacinta  River, 
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and  the  company  imported  50,000  banana  plants  from  Honduras 
for  improving  the  plantation.  Another  syndicate  of  Mexicans  have 
formed  a  company  and  will  set  out  1,000,000  plants  in  the  near 
future. . 

Shipments  are  now  being  made  from  this  vicinity  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  bunches  per  month.  This  amount,  however,  will  be  greatly 
increased  later  on,  as  the  banana  is  a  prolific  grower  and  producer 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Tabasco.  The  short  distance  from  this 
port  to  the  United  States  would  seem  to  make  this  a  proposition  to 
be  looked  into  by  Americans.  There  is  a  line  of  steamers  running 
between  Frontera  and  Galveston,  but  most  of  the  traffic  is  done  by 
a  fleet  of  light-draft  steamers  that  practically  monopolize  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Guatemala,  British 
Honduras,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama, 
in  Central  America,  is  herewith  given.  In  addition  to  the  consular 
reports,  some  facts  have  been  gathered  from  other  sources  covering 
the  trade  of  1907  and  for  part  of  1908,  so  far  as  totals  are  concerned. 

Guatemala  had  not  fully  recovered  in  1907  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  with  Salvador  in  1906.  The  total  of  the  trade,  however,  was 
greater  in  1907,  while  the  income  from  customs  was  20  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  premium  on  United  States 
gold  rose  300  points  in  1907,  averaging  1,150  per  cent,  and  for  the 
first  half  of  1908, 1,600  per  cent.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
formed  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom  nearly  22  per  cent,  with  Germany  about  the  same,  and 
France  furnishing  6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Cotton  goods  lead  in  the 
imj)()rts  of  Guatemala,  and  of  those  the  United  States  furnished  less 
than  one-half  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States 
also  furnished  less  rice  than  Germany,  and  only  one-third  as  much 
of  the  beer  imported  as  did  Germany.  The  United  States  also  fur- 
nished less  of  the  agricultural  and  laborere^  tools  imported  than  did 
either  the  United  Kingdom  or  Germany,  but  more  of  artisans^  tools. 
The  United  States  was  much  behind  Germany  in  furnishing  the  imi)or- 
tati(ms  of  ironware  for  domestic  purposes,  but  the  United  ^States 
lead  in  machinery.  Germany  was  ahead  again  in  electrical  aj)pli- 
ances  and  jnaterial,  and  in  perfumery,  glassware,  earthenware,  etc. 
The  United  vStates  was  behind  both  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom in  leather  goods,  and  l)ehind  the  latter  in  furnishing  paper  and 
stationery. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  export  of  Guatemala,  and  Germany  took  54 
per  cent,  the  United  States  nearly  33  per  cent,  and  the  United  King- 
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dom  11  per  cent  of  the  coflFee  exported  in  1907.  Germany  took  95 
per  cent  of  the  export  of  cowhides.  The  United  States  takes  con- 
siderable goods  exported  by  way  of  British  Honduras  and  Mexico, 
and  credits  the  latter  countries  with  them.  In  1907  Germany  took 
a  little  over  52  per  cent  of  Guatemala's  direct  exports,  the  United 
States  nearly  34  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Hon- 
duras nearly  11  per  cent.  Guatemala  inaugurated  in  January,  1908, 
a  railroad  195  miles  long,  connecting  with  Puerto  Barrios  on  the 
Atlantic,  forming  an  interocean  road  of  great  advantage  in  opening 
up  new  coimtry.  A  contract  signed  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
American  railway  system  for  100  miles  through  Guatemala,  and 
another  contract  made  in  Salvador  to  build  the  line  from  Santa  Ana, 
n  Salvador,  to  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  will  open  the  way  when 
completed  for  railway  traflSc  from  Salvador  to  Canada.  Another 
railway  imder  the  system  which  unites  Mexico  and  Guatemala  is 
nearly  finished.  Salvador  has  no  Atlantic  outlet,  and  this  proposed 
railway  system  will  shorten  the  trip  from  that  country  to  Europe  by 
seven  days.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Guatemala  in 
the  calendar  year  1908  were  $1,743,849,  as  compared  with  $2,310,593 
in  1907  and  $2,980,072  in  1906,  showing  a  very  considerable  decline. 
The  imports  from  Guatemala  in  1908  were  $1,902,911,  as  compared 
with  $4,243,795  in  1907  and  $2,822,020  in  1906. 

As  the  products  of  Central  America  are  largely  exported  to  the 
United  States,  a  greater  proportion  of  their  imports  should  come 
from  this  coimtry.  So  far  as  British  Honduras  is  concerned,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  a  British  colony,  the  United  States  furnished, 
in  1907,  $1,360,917  of  its  imports,  as  compared  ^ith  $665,009  fur- 
nished by  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  are  the  official  British  sta- 
tistics. Of  the  exports,  the  Unite<l  States  took  $1,146,808  and  the 
United  Kingdom  $454,102.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 56.34  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  the  United  Kingdom  ftnd  its 
colonies  27.75  per  cent.  Even  in  cotton  goods  the  United  States 
supplied  $186,168  worth,  as  compared  with  $175,811  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  $17,748  furnished  bvGermany.  That  is  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  practice  concerning  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  and  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  better  transportation 
facilities  between  British  Honduras  and  the  United  States.  In  <lru<rs 
and  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes ,  han  1  wa re .  a  lui  rope  and  t  wine  the  United 
States  supplies  the  greater  part  consumed  by  the  comparatively  small 
population  of  British  Honduras.  The  j)rolonged  drought  in  1907 
affected  the  trade  of  that  countn'  and  decieased  its  exports  of  mahog- 
any and  other  woods,  though  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of 
rubber,  cocoa,  rum,  sugar,  and  chicle.  Norwegian  vessels  are  dis- 
placing British  vessels  in  the  fruit  trade  between  British  Honduras 
IUi4  the  United  States.     The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brit- 
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ish  Honduras  were  $1,164,638  in  1908,  as  compared  with  $1,342,625 
in  1907;  but  the  imports  were  $830,241  in  1908,  an  increase  of 
$92,862  over  1907. 

Honduras  was  greatly  disturbed  in  1907  by  the  war  which  began 
in  December,  1906,  and  did  not  end  imtil  the  following  March.  This 
situation  was  made  worse  by  the  drought  and  the  failure  of  the  com 
crop,  this  crop  being  of  great  importance  to  that  country.  It  was 
officially  stated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  returns  of  imports 
and  exports  from  two  of  the  ports  on  the  northern  coast  for  several 
months,  owing  to  the  war.  The  imports  were  sUghtly  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  as  were  also  the  exports.  The  United  States 
took  89  per  cent  of  the  exports,  while  the  imports  from  this  coun- 
try were  shghtly  less  in  value,  amoimting  to  about  $1,600,000  for 
the  year  ended  July,  1907,  as  compared  with  $270,000  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  $210,000  from  Germany.  There  are  few  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Honduras,  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion routes.  When  sufficient  transportation  is  provided,  a  much 
greater  trade  can  be  expected  with  that  coimtry.  The  chief  exports 
now  are  cattle,  hides,  bananas,  and  cocoanuts,  with  bananas  largely  in 
the  lead.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Honduras  in  1908 
were  in  value  $1,540,208,  as  compared  with  $1,809,039  in  1907  and 
$1,896,204  in  1906.  The  imports  in  1908  were  of  the  value  of 
$1,946,838,  as  compared  with  $2,477,586  m  1907  and  $2,204,702*  m 
1906.  Honduras  has  one  chartered  bank  at  the  capital  with  some 
branches,  but  the  American  consul  states  that  it  is  not  a  commercial 
bank,  of  which  there  is  great  need  in  that  country.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  the  climate  pleasant  and  healthy, 
but  no  aid  is  offered  toward  industrial  development.  The  standard 
of  living  is  low,  wages  low,  and  many  find  it  difficult  to  secure  employ- 
ment at  any  price.  In  order  to  secure  exchange  on  a  foreign  country 
it  has  ^o  be  purchased  from  a  fruit  company. 

Salvador  relies  largely  on  its  coffee  exports.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  1908  the  total  exports  amoimted  to  $2,940,535,  of  which  coffee 
comprised  $2,392,530.  The  United  States  took  less  of  this  coffee  than 
did  France  or  Germany.  The  crop  in  1907  was  less  than  half  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  though  they 
are  developed  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.  The  United  States 
took  about  twice  as  much  in  value  of  the  exports  of  Salvador  in  1907 
as  any  other  country,  and  furnished  of  imports  about  one-fifth  as 
much  in  value  as  it  took  of  the  exports,  and  very  httle  more  than  was 
furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chief  articles  of  import  were 
cotton  goods,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  lead.  The 
United  States  exp^orted  to  Salvador  in  the  year  1908  $1,404,573,  as 
comptu-ed  with  $1,592,473  in  1907.  The  imports,  from  Salvador  in 
1908  were  $1,033,350,  as  compared  with  $1,191,701  in  1907.     These 
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figures  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Salvador  as  furnished  by  the 
United  States  consul. 

The  latest  statistics  sent  by  the  consul  at  the  Nicaraguan  capital 
of  the  trade  of  that  coimtry  were  for  the  year  1906.  The  official 
returns  of  the  United  States  show  exports  to  Nicaragua  for  the  year 
1908  of  $1,297,163,  as  compared  with  $1,790,598  in  1907  and 
$2,041,231  in  1906.  The  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  1908  were 
$1,034,131,  as  compared  with  $1,202,878  in  1907  and  $1,331,172  in 
1906.  Thus  there  was  a  decline  each  year  in  both  exports  to  and 
imports  from  that  country.  According  to  the  figures  of  Nicaragua 
for  1906,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  in  value  $2,492,480 
and  the  imports  from  this  country  $1,914,961.  In  other  words,  the 
exports  were  nearly  twice  the  value  recorded  in  this  country  of 
imports  from  Nicaragua,  while  the  imports  into  that  country  were  less 
than  our  reported  exports.  Railroad  faciUties  are  needed  in  Nica- 
ragua, as  in  the  other  Central  American  countries.  The  United 
States  takes,  according  to  the  Nicaraguan  figures,  about  six  times  as 
much  in  value  of  the  exports  of  that  country  as  any  other  nation, 
France  coming  second,  while  the  United  States  supphes  of  the  imports 
a  httle  over  twice  as  much  as  does  the  United  Kingdom. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  country  from  which  the  United  States  imports 
almost  twice  as  much  in  value  as  it  sends  to  it  in  exports.  In  1908  the 
experts  to  Costa  Rica  were  $2,196,459  in  value,  as  compared  with 
$2,840,539  in  1907.  The  imports  were  $4,004,629  in  1908,  as  com- 
pared with  $5,281,877  in  1907.  According  to  the  figures  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $3,723,384  in  value  in 
1907  and  the  exports  to  this  country  $4,373,846.  But  as  the  imports 
are  mainly  direct,  and  the  exports  also,  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  are  probably  more  nearly  accurate.  There  is  a  large  trade 
with  Costa  Rica  in  bananas,  of  which  the  United  States  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  product  exported  from  that  country.  There  was  an 
increase  in  both  imports  and  exports,  according  to  the  figures  of 
Costa  Rica,  in  1907.  According  to  the  report  of  the  British  consul, 
the  United  States  furnished  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Costa 
Rica  in  1907,  the  United  Kingdom  23  per  cent,  Germany  11  per  cent, 
and  France  5  per  cent.  Textiles  formed  one-third  of  the  total  of  the 
imports,  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  largely  in  the  lead  in  supply- 
ing the  cotton  and  wool  goods.  In  1907  the  United  States  supplied 
cotton  cloths  of  the  value  of  $306,209 ;  the  United  Kingdom,  $545,484 ; 
and  Grermany,  $144,981.  This  would  indicate  that  the  United  States 
could  do  a  much  larger  trade  if  sufficient  effort  were  made  to  that  end. 

Opportunity  for  the  extension  of  sales  of  American  manufactured 
goods  in  Central  America  are  large,  particularly  as  the  United  States 
purchases  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  those  countries. 
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BEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  GUATEMALA. 

By  Vice-Consul-Gbnbrax  William  Owen,  Guatemala  Citt. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Guatemala  in  1907  amoimted  to 
$17,491,060,  of  which  $7,316,574  were  imports  and  $10,174,486 
exports.  The  trade  in  1906  was  valued  at  $14,357,032 — imports 
$7,220,760  and  exports  $7,136,272.  In  1905  the  imports  amounted 
to  $6,844,444  and  the  exports  $8,237,756.  The  percentage  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  45,  42, 
and  40;  Germany,  21,  23,  and  22;  United  Kmgdom,  23,  21,  and  22; 
and  other  countries,  11,  14,  and  16. 

The  leading  items  of  import  from  the  United  States,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  and  all  other  countries  in  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


United     ;  n«,w««r,,.         United 
States.     1  Germany.     Kingdom. 


Beer $14, 

Breadstufits:  j 

Com '  3. 

Flour 391, 

Wheat 7, 

Carriages,  carts,  etc 4, 

Chinaware 1 , 

Cotton,  and  manulactures  of: 

Raw 22, 

Fabrics 362, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 11, 

Glassware 5, 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of:  j 

Galvanized  roofing '  9, 

Hardware  and  machinery 15f>, 

Railway  material 443, 

Safes 1, 

Sewing  machines 21 , 

Tyxjewriters 4, 

Wire 17, 

Rice 13. 

Silk  goods 11, 

Woolen  goods 2, 


134 


768 
810  i 


$34,092 


$8,508 


706 

3 

253 

1,170 

280 

23,444 

699 

430 

516 

233,773 

061 

28.325 

260 

16,291 

259 

28,707 

997 

108,682 

245 

8,002 

601 

1,053 

251 

3,769 

874 

542 

775 

4,763 

550 

16,808 

751 

39,«i9 

244 

46,566 

650 
1,050 

10 

771,464 

1,190 

1,334 

34,728 
91,556 

3,848 
19 

2,121 
219 

1,892 

1,646 
21,947 
28,218 


other 
countries. 


$1,534 


257 
5,552 

7,468 

105,232 

661 

10,533 

8,299 

16,339 

07,406 

120 


132 

2.718 

2,258 

111,124 

17,830 


The  articles  of  export  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bananas 

$122,824 

66,357 

371 

7,297,347 

213, 4f.9 

17.742 

97,797 

219,331 

18.497 

$155,099 

53,291 

134 

6,150.695 

280.568 

194,  OKt 

20,119 

47,188 

178. 437 

47.688 

$179,904 

Chicle 

68,552 

Cocoa          

1,498 

Coffee 

9,019.949 

Hides  

292,928 

Rubber                                      

196,080 
21,469 

Skins                  

Sugar     

142,153 

Woods                    

236,464 

All  other  articles                            

15,489 

Total                                       

8,237,758 

7,136,272 

10,174,486 

The  percentage  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906,  and 
1907  was  35,  30,  and  34;  Germany,  50,  53,  and  52;  United  Kingdom, 
13,  12,  and  10;  and  other  countries,  2,  5,  and  4.  The  percentage  of 
cofTee  shipped  to  the  United  wStates  in  1007  was  32,  Germany  54, 
United  Kmgdom  11,  and  other  countries  3;  hides.  United  States  4, 
Germany  95,  and  other  countries  1;  rubber.  United  States  63, 
Germany  34,  and  other  countries  3;  and  sugar,  United  States  86, 
United  Kingdom  11,  and  other  countries  3. 
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The  coffee  crop  of  1907  was  the  smallest  since  that  of  1902,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  the  volcano,  Santa  Maria.  The 
crop  of  1906  was  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  this  Republic.  The 
exact  return  for  mahogany  and  cedar  wood  cut  and  exported  is 
probably  underestimated,  as  much  of  the  wood  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  through  Mexico  and  British  Honduras. 

The  debt  of  the  Republic  in  1906  was  $11,672,288,  gold,  and  in 
1907,  $12,360,032.  The  revenues  in  1907  amounted  to  $35,297,822, 
while  the  expenditures  were  $51,951,650. 

EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bananas 

•94,376 
3,209,097 
28,163 
35,042 
16,718 
37,474 
370 

$138,460 
2,411,640 
26,185 
61,964 
18, 781 
26,072 
937 

$160,880 

Coffee 

3,548,639 

TTtdAR  Anf)  fllrinft 

23,712 

Mahogany 

42,074 

Rubtner. '       

18,932 

Sugar 

80,989 

Otner  articles 

1,308 

Total 

3,421,240 
1,891 

2,684,048 
1,915 

3,876,624 

Returnwl  An>«rfowi  goo^s  . 

1,231 

Grand  total 

3, 423, 131 

2,685,963 

3,877,865 

The  exports  of  coffee  from  the  agency  at  Champerico  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  40,408,907  pounds; 
skins,  15,021  pounds;  rubber,  108,150  pounds;  dry  hides,  241,141 

Sounds;  sugar,  691,172  pounds;  and  other  articles,  92,511  pounds. 
If  the  coffee  exported  during  the  year  the  United  States  took 
14,070,985  pounds;  Germany,  22,745,332  pounds;  United  Kingdom, 
2,873,345  pounds;  France,  276.164  pounds;  Chile,  250,346  pounds; 
and  Spain,  192,734  pounds.  Tne  exports  of  coffee  from  Champerico 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  amounted  to  25,325,002  pounds. 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

By  Consul  William  L.  Avery,  Belize. 

The  total  exports  from  British  Honduras  in  1907  amounted  to 
$2,211,036,  of  which  articles  valued  at  $1,146,808  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  exports  from  the  colony,  with  those  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
during  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Yean. 

Total  ex- 
ports. 

Exports  to 
United 
States. 

Imports 

from 

United 

States. 

$706,472 
615, 168 
708,403 
731, 137 
662,624 

180g 

$1,282,503 
1,278,617 
1,300,565 
1,387,598 
1,362,210 

1214,372 
245,864 
352,358 
595,285 
723,059 

\9» 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Years. 


1003 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Total  ex- 
ports. 


$1,853,181 
1,863,871 
1,835,250 
2,019,006 
2,211,036 


Exports  to 
IJnitod 
States. 


$1,116,597 

955, 595 

981,343 

941,373 

1,146,808 


Imports 

from 

United 

States. 


$938,414 

991,613 

957,481 

1,123,681 

1,360,917 


In  1898  British  Honduras  sold  one-sixth  of  its  products  to  the 
United  States,  but  in  1907  the  sales  had  increaBeo.  X-o  tclox^  \>[v«:ql 
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one-half  of  the  total  shipments.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
into  the  colony  have  nearly  doubled  during  the  ten-year  period.  The 
increase  in  both  exports  and  imports  can  not  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  population  alone,  as  the  gain  was  only  a  little  more  than 
5,000,  the  estimated  population  being  35,226  in  1898  and  41,007  in 
1907.  It  would  appear  that  the  advance  in  imports  is  due  to  the 
activity  and  popularity  of  the  American  drummer,  the  frequent  and 
regular  steam  communication,  which  brings  fruit,  etc.,  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  American  goods.  Other  causes 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  in  imports,  as,  for  instance,  the 
introduction  of  electricity  in  1905,  the  purchasing  of  telephone 
apparatus  and  supplies,  motor  boats,  etc. 

TRADE    WITH   THE   UNFFED   STATES   IN   DETAIL. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Honduras  from  the  United 
States  auring  1907  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Artldfls, 


Aerated  waUfiH.^,.„„_ , 

AnJnuya ,... 

Arms  and  Kirnnnnltlon- ,   . , , 

Bodies  tmd  sbitloDfiiy 

Bmdstufls: 

CofXi 

F[OUT...  _.._..,„._. „„ 

Bruahware 

CoQclles .... ^ * , . , 

CleareE!«a. 

dothlna,..  .....,...„„, 

Coal  suiacoke 

Coffee. ,.. 

Coin,  gold. 

CaDfectlDneiy ................ ,, 

CottOQ  |^(XHi$ 

DruKs  and  etiomlcals..... ...._, 

Earthein  mid  KlfifiS  ware, . 

Electric  »ppflmtDa>  ©Lc. . . .. . . . . 

¥\sh .,, 

Fruit  and  veeotobles. 

Hflt^ .,,,. 

nay  ftnd  oata .... 

Iron  and  stael,  mannl^ctuiKis  oT; 

Hard wai«  and  ouUerf ^*.-i - 

MacMnery  ...,..„„  _,,, , . 

Si*winje  rnochlnea. ... .  __ . . 

JflWflJry  and  silverware.  „ , .  „ 

Ltimpj,  etc. 

Iflathfif -  and  mantifijctuna  of j 

Boots  ^ndsliDM ........-_, 

Saddlerj^  luad  tianies:^ , 

Another 

Mutches.................. 

Muslcml  mstnimonla ._ . . 


Vilm. 


10,022 

10,033 
6,400 

U0,072 

Z.&H 
3,311 
1S,&4Q 

47,024 

4,992 

1S6,16^ 

a7,S73 

12,370 

10,  ^5S 
0,55i 
14,677 

47,645 

4,ms 

4,020 

100,314 
1,U80 

i,a2a 
4,«je 
3,deo 


Arttdfis, 


Oil; 

OasoUoe.....-.,.,^,.,-,, 

Kerofjaw 

Otliex 

Paints 

Perfumery.............. . 

Frovlaions: 

Bacon  and  hams......... 

Beef  and  pork.., ., 

Butter......... 

Cheese. .,„ „. 

Lard.......,.,..,,.,,.,,. 

All  other.., .„.. 

Pitch  and  tar ,..«^,,._.. 

Rice 

Ropeatid  twine........ ^..... 

Soap........ ,, 

SpJritH,  beer,  and  wiaa: 

Beer  and  portar.. ........ 

\Vhiskv.„ , 

Alli>tlM(r... 

eopr ..,. 

Tobacco,  leaT........ 

Tank  a   . .    ..^....^ ,,^ ,, 

Tors ""."'"'.!. "II 

Tnwka,..-.... ,....,...,, 

WO(kI,  and  manufactursa  of; 

Furaiture 

LinnbtJT— 

Dreffifld... 

Roufih. ,.. ... 

Sash  and  blinds.......... 

All  other 

AU  other  arUdeB 


Total... . ... 1,3B0,017 


Value. 


an, 


34 
99, 

**? 

~'i 

11 
24, 

1, 

2, 
17 

13, 
12, 

13, 

5, 
1. 
3, 


06 
771 

lao 

440 

1(^4 
73(5 

htii 

U*iO 

\m 

JtfJ 

S7H 

m 

*i77 

*m 

1(J7 

Win 


n,:i'>4 


37, 
4. 
4R, 


4HH 
IW 


The  value  of  exports  declared  from  British  Hondurjis  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  $847,530,  an  increase  of  $28,338  and  $65,045, 
respectively,  over  1906  and  1905.     The  leading  items  were: 


ArtJdfis. 

1005. 

190^. 

1907, 

Hanjuin^             ,  .  ,  .                                                 ....              

(141,235 

M,oa5 

218,470 
lfl*22.^ 

ie,€go 

<17S,W8 
S5,2S0 

2,237 

7,043 

239,277 

n,75& 

2t.(»7 
17,030 

|lft2,2ri0 

Ccjcoanuts .,.. ..,...-..,. 

^,£20 

ChMtsgUin ...^ .,,   ..... -^  ,.  _  ..  ...... 

2^fQas 

Hides .„.. 

lp3W 

8,964 

25&»22Q 

Lojrwocjd.. ......  ^...       ^...         ..         .. 

llaliot;:any . , . , , , . , . , 

FhintJllTl*.  ....       .  .  , r  n       .  -   -  ,  -   -  r  r               -    .  .    ■    . 

fitSS3 

Rubl«r,.. *..,,. ,, _. ,,. 

SOOOrt 
1A,9(^ 

All  otbcTartlcls...... ... 

Total        .                  

7a2,4S,1 
4,9t>S 

8,7Wi 

847  ♦.V40 

Botumed  American  goods , ._.. 

ll,liO 

Grand  total........ ,.... ..,., 

787,4,'iO 

827,984 

858,710 
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The  increase  in  the  "Volume  of  the  fruit  trade,  cocoanuts,  and 
bananas,  on  which  the  colonists  so  largely  depend,  would  indicate 
that  planters  hitherto  debarred  from  using  the  best  agricultural 
lands,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation,  are  slowly  taking  up  the  land 
now  made  available  by  deeper  or  clearer  rivers,  where  motor  boats 
may  be  used,  and  that  they  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  take  advantage 
of  the  completion  of  the  Stann  Creek  Railway,  with  its  25  miles  of 
adjacent  country.  A  pier  is  to  be  built  in  connection  with  this  rail- 
way, and  fruit  will  be  loaded  directly  on  the  steamers  for  New  Orleans 
ana  Mobile,  and  perhaps  clear  for  those  ports  without  calling  at  Belize, 
as  is  now  the  necessary  custom,  to  discharge  laborers  and  receive  the 
mails. 

EEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  HONDURAS. 

By  Consul  William  E.  Alger,  Tegucigalpa. 

The  year  1907  was  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  the  Republic  of 
Honduras.  Lack  of  rain  caused  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  upon 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  depend  for  their  subsistence. 

Exchange  during  the  year  on  New  York  averaged  117  per  cent; 
London,  112  per  cent;  Paris,  110  per  cent;  and  Hamburg,  108  per 
cent.  American,  British,  and  French  manufacturers  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  registering  their 
trade-marks,  as  50  or  more  were  registered  here  in  1907  as  against  10  in 
the  previous  ten  years. 

The  only  road  m  the  entire  Republic  worthy  of  the  name  is  the  cart 
road  from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Lorenzo,  and  this  one,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  for  repairs,  has  become  almost  impassable.  The  auto  trucks 
which  were  in  use  during  1906  were  laid  up  and  the  experiment 
declared  a  failure. 

INSTALLATION    OF   ELECTRIC-LIGHT   PLANT — TARIFF   CHANGES. 

During  1907  there  were  no  public  improvements  with  the  exception 
of  the  completion  of  the  installation  of  the  electric  plant  for  lignting 
the  streets  and  houses  of  Tegucigalpa  and  Comayaguela.     This  enter- 

Erise  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  1904  and  completed,  as  to 
ghting  of  the  streets,  in  September,  1907.  The  cost  was  $100,000 
Llnited  States  currency,  of  which  amount  material  delivered  at  the 
port  of  Amapala  cost  $30,000  and  the  balance,  $70,000,  was  expended 
on  freights  and  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  labor 
employed.  The  plant  was  purchased  in  Switzerland.  Installation  is 
hyoraulic,  fall  of  water  946  feet,  horsepower  140,  and  the  generator  is 
2,900  feet  from  the  center  of  distribution  in  the  city,  where  the  accu- 
mulator is  located.  There  is  also  a  reserve  gasoline  generator  of  100 
horsepower  for  use  in  an  emergency.  For  lighting  the  city  there  are 
99  arc  lights,  continuous  current,  500  volts,  1,000  candlepower  each. 
During  1908  some  3,000  lights  of  16  candlepower  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public  for  use  in  their  homes. 

There  were  but  two  tariff  changes  during  the  year,  one  placing  an 
export  duty  on  crude  silver  of  12  per  cent  ad  vaforem  and  on  gokl  in 
dust  or  bars  of  2  per  cent.  As  this  duty  does  not  apply  to  the  large 
enterprises  having  concessions  exempting  their  products  from  an  export 
tax,  it  will  produce  but  little  if  any  revenue,  the  object  being  to  force 
the  small  exporters  to  sell  to  the  national  mint,  but  ivo  «l^^xc^\|i\\^^a«vv 
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was  made  providing  for  purchase  of  what  may  be  offered.  Importation 
duties  on  wines  and  liquors  were  increased  on  January  1,  1908,  50 
per  cent. 

Several  concessions  were  granted  to  Americans  during  the  year  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  In  the  past  99  per 
cent  of  all  concessions  granted  have  never  been  compUed  with  by  the 
concessionaries,  very  ^w  even  beginning  work,  and  therefore  little 
expectation  is  had  of  any  of  the  above  being  carried  out. 

TRADE   OF   THE    REPUBLIC. 

The  imports  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  Julv  31, 1905,  1906,  and 
1907,  amounted  to  $2,362,751,  $2,511,602,  and  $2,331,398,  respec- 
tively, distributed  among  the  following  countries: 


Countries. 


United  States 

Belgium 

British  Honduras. . 

China 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Nicaragfiia 

Salvador 

Spain 

united  Kingdom . . . 
All  other  countries. 


Total 2,362,751 


SI) 


689,881 

1,379 

94,951 

7,950 

865 

66,485 

184,956 

10,796 

56,554 

8,402 

21,339 

212,764 

6,429 


1906. 


$1,583,870 

556 

99,724 

9,804 

6,250 

105,416 

267,024 

13,886 

71,011 

32,012 

18,668 

286,548 

16,833 


2,511,602 


1907. 


$1,562,642 

1,134 

63,404 

1,207 

5,000 

110,425 

209,089 

8,199 

34,849 

36,173 

23,501 

269,786 

5,989 


2,331,398 


The  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1907,  were  valued 
at  $2,013,417,  the  United  States  taking  89  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
exports  by  countries  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Value. 


Countries. 


Value. 


United  States.... 
British  Honduras 

Cuba 

Germany 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 


$1,807,953 
11,952 
55,861 
50,757 
64,912 
1,484 


Salvador 

United  Kingdom.. 
All  other  countries 

Total 


$10,759 

9  G12 

127 


2,013,417 


The  articles  of  export  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1907, 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


ArUcles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Animals: 

Cattle 

$133,848 

7,858 

410 

1,541 

1,889 

910,916 
62,760 

3,457 
79,653 

1,653 
38,745 

1,788 
17,459 

Woods: 

Cedar 

$8,858 

18,324 

3,655 

549,628 

Mules 

Mahogany 

Other 

othe^^.....::::::::::::::::::::: 

Cacao .                          ... 

All  other  articles 

Coffee 

Total 

Fruits  and  nuLs: 

1,842,442 

Bananas 

Gold  and  silver: 
Gold- 
Bullion                .     . 

Cocoanuts 

Hats 

Hides  and  skins 

3,013 
3,277 

Plantains 

Dust 

Rubber . .           

Silver- 
Bar 

Salt 

132,168 
32,517 

Sarsaparilla 

Specie 

Grand  total 

2,013,417 
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The  exports  from  the  Amapala  agency  to  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1907  amounted  to  $723,024,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  principal  articles:  Gold  and  silver  bullion  worth  $260,336; 
gold  and  silver  concentrates,  $274,268 ;  specie,  $86,710 ;  cvanide  prod- 
ucts, $80,987;  deerskins,  $10,457;  hides,  $5,033;  and  rubber,  $1,104. 


SAN  JUANCITO. 
By  Consular  Agent  Joseph  M.  DeHart. 

San  Juancito  is  situated  21  miles  from  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  and 
with  its  surroundings  has  a  total  population  of  about  6,000.  It  is 
situated  upon  land  conceded  by  the  Government  of  Honduras  to  the 
New  York  and  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Company,  and  is  essentially 
a  mining  district.  It  is  located  in  a  gulch  formed  by  the  San  Juan 
River  and  Escobales  Creek,  surrounded  entirely  by  mountains.  The 
general  welfare  of  the  town  is  dependent  almost  if  not  entirely  upon 
the  operations  of  the  mining  company,  as  since  its  organization  in 
1880,  when  there  were  less  than  100  inhabitants,  its  life  has  been  a 
very  progressive  one,  and  each  vear  of  its  existence  there  has  been  a 
greater  demand  for  labor,  which  has  gradually  enhanced  the  advan- 
tages of  the  town  and  increased  the  population  so  remarkably. 

The  mining  company,  for  the  protection  of  its  property  and  the 
general  welfare  of  tne  community,  maintains  a  garrison  of  40  soldiers 
with  their  requisite  officers.  The  company  has  also  built  and  supports 
a  commodious  and  well-ventilated  school  for  girls  and  another  one  for 
boys,  supplying  the  best  of  teachers  for  their  proper  education  and 
moral  trammg.  It  has  likewise  built  and  maintains  a  public  market 
and  slaughterhouses,  the  former  giving  a  clean,  spacious,  and  advan- 
tageous place  for  the  agriculturists  not  only  of  this  district  but  for 
leagues  in  all  directions  to  bring  in  their  products  and  sell  them  to  the 
general  public.  The  slaughterhouses  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  mining  company,  which  takes  great  pains  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  that  the  cattle  are  regularly  inspected,  and 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  proper  and  wholesome  meat. 
This  arrangement  resulted  in  great  good  during  1907,  as  is  shown  by 
the  complete  absence  of  epidemics  of  dysentery  and  other  stomach 
and  bowel  complaints  which  formerly  caused  much  havoc. 

FOREIGN  PURCHASES — IMPROVEMENTS — EXPORTS. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  town  has  necessitated  the  introduction 
of  mercantile  businesses,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  branches  estab- 
lished by  the  merchants  of  Tegucigalpa.  But  one  or  two  are  direct 
importers,  and  their  purchases  do  not  exceed  from  5  to  10  tons  per 
month.  The  Rosario  Mining  Company,  however,  is  one  of  the  largest 
direct  importers  in  the  entire  Republic;  its  importations  monthly 
range  between  50  and  60  tons  of  supplies  and  general  merchandise, 
not  including  candles,  explosives,  and  new  machinery,  which  during 
the  past  year  have  reached  on  an  average  fully  10  tons  per  month. 
All  of  the  supplies  are  of  American  manufacture,  except  some  few 
pieces  of  macnmery  which  were  brought  in  from  Europe. 

The  mining  company  employs,  as  drillers,  trammers,  shovelers,  etc., 
some  600  natives,  and  at  tlio  cleaning  plant,  tramway,  mill,  and  sur- 
face departments  some  350  more  fintl  regular  employment.  Besides 
these,  hundreds  of  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  almost 
constantly  employed  in  carrying  freights  to  and  fioitv  \\vek  Yac^Svo,  ^o^ce\, 
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bv  mules  and  carts;  in  contracting  for  the  delivery  of  mine  timber, 
charcoal,  lime,  square  logs,  and  numerous  other  supplies,  which  are 
constantly  required  in  the  operations  of  the  company  and  which  are 
provided  from  the  products  of  the  country. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  almost  all  of  the  foremen,  40  in 
number,  are  Americans.  The  monthly  expenditure  of  the  company 
is  about  $42,000. 

A  drug  store  and  hospital,  together  with  free  medical  treatment,  is 
maintained  by  the  company.  Modem  improvements  are  being  con- 
stantly made.  A  very  expensive  cyanide  plant  is  nearing  completion, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  panamalgamation  and  concentration  will  be 
entirely  discontinued  ana  the  ores  will  be  treated  exclusively  by  the 
cjranide  process;  formerly  only  a  part  of  the  slimes,  more  as  a 
trial,  were  treated  in  this  maimer.  The  machinery  necessary  for  this 
new  installation  is  already  assembled  and  a  great  part  of  the  new  plant 
has  been  erected. 

The  exportations  from  this  district  consist  of  the  silver  and  gold 
produced  by  the  Rosario  Mining  Company,  which  are  shipped  in  the 
form  of  concentrates,  bullion  bars,  ana  cyanide  precipitates.  During 
the  vear  1907,  923,437  ounces  of  silver  and  11,950  ounces  of  gold  were 
produced  and  exported  to  the  United  States  for  treatment. 

Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  public  roads  during  the  past  year, 
the  company  has  provisionally  discontinued  the  use  of  their  automo- 
biles, and  all  freighting  is  now  done,  as  formerly,  on  mules  and  ox 
carts,  a  slow  and  expensive  method  of  transportation. 


CEIBA. 

By  Consul  Drew  Linard. 

The  movement  in  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1907  in  this  section 
of  Honduras  was  most  gratifying  and  far  in  excess  of  preceding  years, 
notwithstanding  the  impediment  to  commerce  occasioned  by  political 
disturbances,  wnich  paralyzed  industry  and  caused  anxious  uncer- 
tainty alike  to  the  producer  and  merchant.  The  increase  of  43  per 
cent  in  exports  over  1906  is  evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  pre- 
vailing and  shows  the  rapid  development  oi  the  natural  resources  so 
abundantly  provided  by  nature. 

This  consular  district  comprises  an  area  approximating  600  square 
miles  and  includes  about  120  miles  of  coast  line,  three  ports  of  entry, 
and  several  thriving  towns  destined  to  become  prominent  in  the  Car- 
ibbean region  if  the  present  rate  of  development  and  commerce  con- 
tinues. There  are  now  under  cultivation  some  18  square  miles,  or  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  yet  there  was  in  1907  pro- 
duced on  this  small  percentage  of  worked  land  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  bananas,  $76,000  worth  of  hard  woods,  $33,000  worth  of 
hides,  $31,000  worth  of  rubber,  and  $18,000  worth  of  sarsaparilla — 
these  articles  constituting  the  five  leading  items  of  declared  export. 
Owing  to  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  production,  good  prices  were  ob- 
tained for  bananas,  which  continue  to  be  the  leading  export  and  show  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent  over  1906.  The  rubber  exported  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  over  $30,000  in  1907,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 

ABUNDANT   TIMBER — MINERAL   WEALTH — TRANSPORTATION. 

Mahogany  and  pine  are  abundant,  the  timber  belt  comprising  many 
square  miles  in  area.     This  region,  however,  is  not  easily  accessible. 
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and  the  cutting  and  shipment  of  hard  woods  and  pine  must  wait  the 
solution  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard.  Concessions  for  large  tim- 
ber tracts  have  been  granted  and  the  building  of  a  railroad  penetrating 
that  section  is  probable.  Mahogany  to  the  value  of  $76,000  was 
exported.  The  pine  is  of  excellent  quaUty,  and  turpentine  manufac- 
tured therefrom  and  shipped  amounted  to  $1,600,  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  has  not  jet  been  exploited,  and 
consequently  remains  an  unknown  factor.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, tnat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  by-products 
in  the  large  area  of  the  unprospected  regions,  as  placer  gold  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  beach  sand  and  rivers,  but  not  sufficient  is 
extracted  to  excite  interest.  There  are  several  mining  companies  with 
large  plants  in  operation  in  Honduras;  but  the  mountains  are  free  of 
prospect  holes  in  this  district. 

Transportation  facilities  have  retarded  the  development  of  the 
industrial  resources  to  a  great  extent.  The  several  streams -empty- 
ing into  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  mountain  torrents  and  imfit  for  navi- 
gation or  rafting  purposes.  The  ox  cart  continues  as  the  carrier  of 
product  and  merchandise  between  the  coast  and  interior.  The 
mcrease  in  railroad  mileage  paralleling  the  coast  nearly  doubled  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  An  extension  is  now  under  construction  and  over 
one  hundred  miles  are  contemplated  and  included  in  the  concession 
granted  by  the  Honduras  Government.  The  value  to  progress  and 
commerce  in  the  district  as  each  section  of  the  railroad  is  completed, 
opening  up  valuable  and  productive  land,  can  be  readily  foreseen. 

TRADE    WFTH   THE   UNFTED   STATES. 

The  recorded  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1907  amounted  to 
$207,454,  or  98  per  cent  of  the  total.  Germany  was  second,  with  .017 
per  cent,  and  France  and  Spain  followed  in  the  order  given.  Hard- 
ware (including  railroad  material),  sugar,  lumber,  flour,  meats  (salt 
and  smoked),  tobacco,  shoes,  coal,  lard,  beans,  and  tinned  meats  were 
the  important  and  leading  items  of  import. 

The  introduction  of  a  more  liberal  and  general  character  of  merchan- 
dise and  novelties  is  restricted  to  actual  demand.  Duty  is  very  high, 
and  the  tariff  price  list  does  not  include  the  additional  charges  of  land- 
ing privilege,  municipal  tax,  and  weight  of  package.  Tnese  many 
charges  frequently  treble  the  duty,  and  as  a  result  the  merchant  buys 
only  such  articles  as  have  immediate  sale  and  are  a  necessity. 

The  imports  into  Ceiba  from  the  United  States  during  1907  are 
shown  in  the  table  following. 


Articles. 


Beans 

Beer 

Candles 

Cement 

Cheese 

Cigarettes 

Clothing 

Canned  goods. 

Coal 

Com 

Cotton  goods. . 

Flooring 

Gasoline 


Value. 


«5,331 
1,240 
1,391 
1,404 
1,480 
7,320 
2,151 
5,161 
6,660 
3,732 
2,445 

10,812 
3,406 


Articles. 


Hardware 

Hats 

Lard 

Liim])er 

Meat,  salted 

Rice 

Shoes 

Soap 

Sugar 

All  other  articles. 


Total- 


Value. 


164,853 
2,368 
5,849 

11,761 
8,622 

10,652 

7,317 

•     2, 121 

15,241 

26,077 


207,464 
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All  exports  from  Ceiba  are  taken  by  the  United  States,  the  values 
for  the  past  three  years  being  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

BaPAnns, , , 

$668,405 

5,528 

20,898 

10,229 

163 

19,437 

10,349 

7,046 

6,790 

1766,722 
4,017 

19,350 

42,052 
1,245 

21, 174 
9,023 
5,907 

22,958 

$1,048,832 

Cocoanuts 

0,139 

Hides 

25,295 

Maboeanv 

75,923 

Oranges 

961 

Rubber 

31,5(i2 

Sarsaparilla 

18,135 

Skins,  deer...           .     . 

7,208 

All  other  articles 

5,085 

Total 

748,845 

892,448 

1,219,200 

EXCHANGE   AND   PORT   CONDITIONS. 

There  are  no  banking  facilities.  Sight  drafts  on  New  Orleans  can 
be  purchased  of  any  of  the  several  steamsliip  hnes  operating  here. 
The  frequent  fluctuation  of  exchange  in  Ceiba  is  subservient  to  local 
conditions  as  a  result  of  competition  among  these  companies,  the 
lack  or  glut  of  silver  often  dictating  a  considerable  variation  not  con- 
sistent with  the  market  quotation. 

Ceiba  as  a  port  offers  no  protection  to  ships,  it  being  an  open  road- 
stead, and  shipping  is  dependent  upon  weather  conditions.  Steamers 
anchor  a  half  mile  off  shore  and  all  cargo  is  lightered.  This  great  dis- 
advantage will  exist  until  the  commercial  activity  of  the  port  justifies 
the  construction  of  jetties  as  a  protection  to  anchorage.  The  steamers 
plying  between  this  coast  and  the  United  States  are  chartered  by  the 
fruit  companies  and  fly  the  British  or  Norwegian  flags.  It  is  seldom 
the  American  flag  is  seen  in  these  waters.  The  total  tonnage  for  1907 
aggregated  160,220  net,  an  increase  of  21,000  tons  over  1906. 

The  general  development  of  the  district  is  vet  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
opportunities  are  plentiful  for  the  man  of  push  and  energy.  Maximum 
gam  for  minimum  effort  and  expense  has  been  the  invariable  reward, 
and  many  Europeans  who  emigrated  penniless  to  this  coast  a  few 
years  ago  are  now  affluent. 

With  the  confidence  of  permanent  peace,  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  wireless  system,  the  continued  development  in  agricultural  and 
municipal  improvements,  the  future  commercial  importance  of  Ceiba 
as  a  Caribbean  port  of  prominence  is  assured. 


UTILA. 


By  Consul  Herbert  R.  Wright. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  this  consular  district  in  1907  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  1906  and  1905.  The  war  in  Honduras  did  not 
affect  the  trade  in  the  Bay  Islands.  The  increase  in  trade  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  recently  established  American  line  of  schooners  run- 
ning between  the  islands  and  the  ports  of  Key  West  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  prospects  of  this  district  have  never  looked  brighter.  The 
motor-engine  trade  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  is  now  far  in 
advance  of  all  expectations,  and  is  still  growing.  At  the  present 
increase,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  schooner  here  w  ithout 
motor  power. 
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American  goods  are  almost  excliisivelv  bought  and  sold  in  the  Bay 
Islands;  the  houses  are  being  built  in  the  latest  style  with  American 
material  and  fitted  with  American  furniture.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  general  merchandise  and  Imnber,  and  it  is  estimated 
their  value  reached  $150,000  in  1907. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNFTED   STATES. 

The  exports  declared  from  Utila  to  the  United  States  during  the 
past  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bananas 

$15,411 

146,737 

19 

60 

80 

4,371 

125 

176 

240 

$13,187 

148,151 

288 

4 

64 

3,174 

$21,066 

162,167 

648 

Coooanuts 

Fnilt,dried 

MahogHfiy.,    .       ,   . 

40 

Parrots..'. 

49 

Plantains 

6,013 
87 

Robber 

Turtles 

2,243 
55 

968 

All  other  articles 

265 

Total 

167,219 

167,166 

191,283 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  SALVADOB. 

By  Consul-General  Samuel  E.  Maoill,  San  Salvador. 

Salvador  is  a  one-crop  country,  the  value  of  the  coffee  exported 
being  greater  than  that  of  all  other  articles  combined,  including  silver 
and  gold  ore;  therefore  the  country  is  prosperous  or  poor  according  to 
the  results  obtained  from  the  sale  oi  eacn  coffee  crop.  The  coffee- 
crop  statistics  for  1907  show  that  56,324,907  pounds  were  exported, 
as  against  64,684,695  pounds  in  1906,  a  loss  of  about  12  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  crop  of  1907  was  $352,450  gold  less  than  that  of 
1906.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  of  the  crop  planted  in  1907 
was  only  about  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  as  the 
export  of  the  1907  planting  began  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  and 
continued  into  1908,  such  difference  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics 
of  1907.  The  figures  for  1907  include  the  value  of  coffee  shipped 
from  January  to  May,  being  some  of  the  coffee  planted  in  1906.  The 
shortage  in  results  of  coffee  planted  in  1907  will  affect  the  figiu'es 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  1908. 

MINING   OPERATIONS — SCHOOLS,    NEWSPAPERS,    ETC. 

That  Salvador  is  rich  in  minerals  is  not  doubted,  but  only  a  few 
mining  companies  are  working,  and  the  difference  in  output  between 
1906  and  1907  is  not  great.  In  the  western  part  of  the  country,  near 
the  Guatemalan  frontier,  there  are  large  deposits  of  iron,  copper, 
and  zinc  ores,  with  some  silver  and  gold,  but  these  deposits  are  worlced 
very  little,  while  in  the  eastern  part,  near  San  Miguel  and  La  Union, 
are  several  gold-mining  companies  doing  great  work  and  preparing 
to  do  more.  American  capitalists  are  making  investigations  m  this 
field,  and  a  large  increase  of  mineral  output  may  be  expected  in  a 
year  or  two. 

In  educational  matters  there  are  a  few  primary  schools.  The 
National  University  gives  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  dentiafcr^. 
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etc.,  and  has  good  faculties,  especially  in  medicine,  so  that  medical 
students,  after  the  six-year  course  required,  are  well  equipped  for 
that  profession,  particularly  as  they  are  given  plenty  of  practical 
experience  in  the  Hospital  Kosales,  under  government  supervision. 
A  few  private  schools  tor  girls  and  a  convent  or  two  exist,  but  fam- 
ilies of  means  send  their  children  abroad  for  education. 

Each  city  is  supplied  with  newspapers  for  local  matters,  but  cable- 
grams from  the  world  at  large  are  published  in  only  a  few,  and  this 
£ews  is  furnished  them  by  tne  central  government,  wliich  contracts 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  words  daily  from  an  American  company 
which  has  an  office  at  La  Libertad.  The  Government  publishes  a 
daily  (Diario  Oficial)  giving  all  its  acts  in  the  various  departments. 
The  law  requires  such  printed  notices  as  prerequisite  to  the  legal 
enactment  of  a  measure  or  any  change  in  one.  Few  books  are  pub- 
lished here,  and  Salvador  has  no  literature,  getting  its  reading  mat- 
ter in  translations  from  other  languages  and  from  Spain. 
'  There  are  four  banks  of  emission  in  the  Republic;  these  fur- 
nish bills  which  are  protected  by  silver,  and  with  silver  provide 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  There  are  no  manufac- 
turing interests  of  anv  consequence  here.  The  cities  are  supplied 
with  electric  light  and  water  service,  and  some  have  fair  sewerage 
systems. 

STEAMSHIP   SERVICE — ^TELEPHONE   AND   TELEGRAPH   RATES. 

There  are  no  merchant  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  Salvador  except 
some  small  coasting  sloops.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's steamers  touch  at  tnree  ports  of  the  country  everv  ten  days 
en  route  to  Panama  and  returning  to  San  Francisco.  The  Kosmos 
Line,  German,  covers  the  same  ports  en  route  to  and  from  Ham- 
burg. A  new  line  from  Mexican  to  Central  American  ports  was 
planned  during  1907,  but  no  steamers  have  yet  made  this  run  and 
the  project  has  been  dropped  for  the  present. 

No  direct  increase  of  tanff  rates  was  made  in  1907,  but  a  substantial 
increase  was  caused  by  imposing  a  special  assessment  of  $3.60  gold  per 
100  poimds  gross  on  all  goods  imported.  This  was  to  provide  a  fund 
to  pay  off  the  consolidated  internal  debt  of  the  country,  and  is  being 
enforced  and  now  applied  to  funding  the  loan  of  $4,866,000. 

There  is  abundant  labor  for  all  agricultural  matters.  The  effect  on 
labor  of  an  era  of  railroad  building  and  industrial  activity,  such  as  this 
country  must  experience  some  day,  can  onlv  be  presumed,  but  it  will 
doubtless  necessitate  imported  labor  from  the  British  West  Indies,  as 
was  done  in  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico. 

Salvador  is  covered  by  a  network  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines, 
the  property  of  the  Government.  Telegraph  tolls  are  low,  12  J  cents 
silver  (5  cents  gold)  for  each  5  words  if  in  Spanish;  double  this  if  in 
any  other  language;  address  and  signature  free.  The  foregoing  rates 
apply  to  messages  sent  to  any  of  the  four  other  Central  American 
Republics.  Five  dollars  silver  ($2  gold)  per  month  is  charged  for  tel- 
ephone, in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  each  con- 
nection, the  price  varying  according  to  distance. 

THE    FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Salvador  in  1907,  according  to  govern- 
ment statistics,  amounted  to  $7,441,672,  of  which  $1,376,288  were 
imports  and  $6,065,384  exports.     This  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of 
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$289,187  and  $362,140  from  1906  and  1905,  respectively.     The  exports 
in  1906  were  valued  at  $6,523,421,  and  in  1905  at  $5,639,533. 

The  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  during  1905,  1906,  and  1907 
are  shown  in  the  statement  following. 


CDuntrlfs. 


TntfiDfta. 


1905^ 


inm. 


1907. 


Exports. 


IQOS^ 


tftn. 


lecT. 


Bele^mn 


Fmztoe ........ 

Oennifliy ...^ 

Hoiidiii«£. .... 

Italy,,......-...-. 

Japan... .. 

NeUieriaiids 

Spain. 

tmttea  tOncdom. 
Otbef  cocmtrles... 


iM^.aso 

36.729 

34.727 
5-002 

25A'M 
525,  m^ 
26,772 


S&15pl«l 
S,7SiJ 
03,500 
33,QS7 
149,074 
174.  ai3 
1ft,  445 
42,21S 
10, 132 
15^9S0 

35,004 
26,140 


*47g,968 

4.0M 

Mh  172 

12S,G03 
14n,^ 
lf;t:»4 
^,^11 
»,S54 

hm 

7*S7g 
2lt,20l 
107^  ISO 


11,225,041 

134.440 

lis 


12,200,  ^4ft 

IK4,D07 

230 


ViM^.  4S9 

300*  WO 

480 


1,654,6^ 
eS7,ft9ft 
28,030 
544.002 


1,5^,326 
A33,dD4 
39,032 
021,064 


1,00(1,209 

w*ff7a 


3,410 


1,033 
51,100 
864,748 
144,353 


«r402 
llt,fl03 
404,  O^l 
3(y7«Q0fl 


53,(300 
4,280 
5,017 
17^,543 
311,544 
^1,200 


ToUl ..--. ., 1,738,438 


l,<16fi,475 


l,37«,28Sj    5.63»,533  ]    6,5:^.421 


0,0*5.%  384 


The  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  five  leading  countries  in 
1907  were  as  follows: 


Aitteki. 


United 


^,m 


lai.flfi* 

35,»I5 


Duidk^^  etc , 

C^tiofi.  nmau^tures  of: 

Cloth.,. 

Thre«/L,..  _......... .......... — ......... 

Bniga.  medlcltws,  *tc. ., 

llaiirlware  and  mofhineiy............ ......._.. '      37,7^ 

Ola.^  lUKi  {'hlnawHTB. ., 1,7*7 

Huts  litid  riipa. ...,......._....... ....  Hd 

Ijealher  antTflndlngs...., . ..... ......      MpTX^ 

Provlalain*... ......„„.,...,.,„,... 97|73S 

WlDes  an4  Uquori '     IfifftTl 


FrDnon. 


S2,70G 

24,015 
1,017 

22,137 
1.870 
937 
J,014 
3,907 
(1,015 

10,10^ 


Oer- 
numy. 


•3,154 

770 
11,620 

as,*,-;! 

12,07S 

a57 

10,1»5S 
l^Slg 
7,112 


Ita]^. 


TO 
§43 

im 

5J40 

125 

2.213 

2,700 


United 
King- 
dom. 


tl|4^ 

33, fi^ 
12,002 
Hl,3»3 
1,411 
66S 
2,515 
;j,043 
3,W1 


The  total  imports  of  cottcm  cloth  in  1907  amounted  to  $122,563; 
cotton  thread,  $38,153;  drugs,  medicines,  and  perfumery,  $48,096; 
candies  and  soap  material,  $79,145;  illuminating  oil,  $9,416;  hard- 
ware and  machinery,  $100,720;  ghiss  and  glassware,  $17,491;  leather 
and  findings,  $57,978;  woolen  goods,  $24,358;  provisions,  $139,359; 
coffee  sacks,  $31,501;  silk  cloth  and  thread,  $36,334;  and  wines  and 
liquors,  $58,378.  There  were  also  articles  entered  on  the  free  list 
valued  at  $121,714. 

DIVISION    OF   TRADE — SHARE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  imports  the  United  States  showed  increased  sales  of  leather 
and  finding,  beer,  glassware,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  machinery 
over  1906,  out  decreases  were  shown  in  cotton  cloth,  hardware,  and 
illuminating  oils.  Germany  increjised  its  sales  in  leather  and  findings, 
hardware,  dbrugs  and  medicines,  and  wines,  but  sold  less  beer,  matches, 
glassware,  machinery,  coffee  sacks,  provisions,  and  soap  and  candle 
material.  France  snowed  increases  in  cotton  goods,  drugs,  medi- 
cines, and  perfumery,  but  decreases  were  shown  in  the  sales  of  leather, 
provisions,   hardware,   woolen  goods,   sacks,   silk,   and  \rakes»  ^\A 
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liquors.  The  United  Kingdom  increased  its  sales  in  woolen  goods, 
but  sold  less  cotton  cloth  and  thread,  drugs  and  medicines,  leather, 
hardware,  and  wines  and  Uquors. 

The  decrease  in  exports  in  1907  from  1906  was  chiefly  in  gold  and 
silver  ores  and  coffee  to  Austria-Hungary,  France,  United  fingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  The  articles  of  export  in  1907  to  all  coun- 
tries and  the  share  of  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

All  coun- 
tries. 

Articles. 

United      AUcoun- 
States.          tries. 

Balsam 

$24,310 

891,113 

14,424 

$68,910 

4,298,069 

53,212 

140,399 

f    715,428 

\      33,658 

I    326,389 

25,094 

Sugar 

$202,011 
21,482 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Hides  and  skins 

other  articles 

8,414 

Indiso 

Total 

Ores: 

lal,080,198 

2,018,459      .'i-«27.9Qfi 

Gold 

Bullion,  silver 

138,088 

Lead 

Grand  total 

Silver 

2,018,459 

6,065,384 

Rubber 

a  Includes  silver  bullion  and  old  copper. 
TRADE    WITH   THE    LATIN-AMERICAN    COUNTRIES. 

Salvador's  imports  from  other  Central  American  States  in  1907 
were  valued  at  $29,046  gold,  a  decrease  of  $19,549  from  1906  and  of 
$82,675  from  1905.  This  decrease  shows  mainly  in  the  imports  from 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  being  accounted  for  largely  by  the  condi- 
tions in  these  countries  in  1907.  The  exports  to  otner  Central  Amer- 
ican States  in  1907  amounted  to  $94,220,  an  increase  of  $28,605  over 
1906  and  $37,458  over  1905.  With  railroads  connecting  these  States 
commerce  would  develop  between  them,  notwithstandmg  the  simi- 
larity of  climate  and  agricultural  products. 

The  sugar  and  indigo  shipped  to  Ecuador  and  the  indigo  to  Peru 
form  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  South  America.  The  exports  to 
all  South  American  countries  in  1907  were  valued  at  $225,614,  an 
mcrease  of  $30,253  over  1906  and  $37,798  over  1905.  .  The  imports 
from  South  America  in  1907  amounted  to  $2,637,  consisting  chiefly 
of  straw  hats  from  Ecuador.  In  1906  the  imports  were  valued  at 
$1,511  and  in  1905,  $9,534. 

DECLARED  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports,  including  returned  goods,  to  the 
United  States  in  1907,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate, 
was  $1,826,138,  against  $2,027,325  in  1906  and  $1,115,562  in  1905. 
The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


nalsam 

C'oIToc 

Hidps 

Metal,  precious 

Rubber 

Skins,  ollieator  and  doer. 

Wood,  cedar 

All  other  articles 


1905. 


$15, 162 
692.248 
7,426 
366,644 
10,461 
7,222 
2,552 
8,089 


Total 1,109,804 

Returned  American  goods , '  5, 758 


Grand  total I    1,115,562 


1906. 


$16,508 

931,513 

7,982 

1,047,856 

9,317 

6,524 

283 

5,782 


2,025,765 
1,560 


2,027,325 


1907. 


$31,501 

798,488 

9,163 

973,304 

6,356 

5,105 

562 


1,824,479 
1,659 


1,826,138 
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REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  NICARAGUA. 

By  Consul  Jos^  de  Olivares,  Managua. 

The  total  trade  of  Nicaragua  for  1906,  the  statistics  being  the 
latest  available,  amounted  to  $7,639,886,  of  which  $3,408,829  repre- 
sented unports  and  $4,231,057  exports.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
$38,098  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $689,422  in  exports  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
m  1906  were  valued  at  $1,914,961,  against  $1,907,053  in  1905,  while 
the  exports  thereto  amoimted  to  $2,492,480  and  $1,691,480,  respec- 
tively, for  the  two  years,  a  gain  of  $801 ,000. 

The  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  in  1906  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  States 

France 

Qennany 

United  Kingdom 

Other  European  countries 


Imports. 


$1,914,961 
193,661 
400,380 
776,133 
100,  £68 


Exix>rts. 


92,492,480 
480,502 
458,718 
452,142 
71,767 


Countries. 


Central  America, 
South  America.. 

Total 


Imports. 


$18, 107 
5,010 


3,408,829 


Exports. 


$217,816 
57,632 


4,231,057 


The  total  revenue  of  Nicaragua  in  1906  amounted  to  $238,393  gold 
and  the  expenditures  to  $188,414.  Nicaraguan  official  advices  have 
placed  the  total  foreign  indebtedness  of  the  Government  at  $2,200,000 
gold,  of  which  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,200,000  are  held  in  England 
and  about  $1,000,000  in  the  United  States.  From  available  infor- 
mation the  recognized  internal  indebtedness  in  1906  was  about 
$8,000,000  Nicaraguan  currency,  equivalent  to  about  $1,095,590 
gold.  This  debt  was  increased  m  November,  1907,  by  the  issue  of 
bonds,  $500,000  Nicaraguan  currency,  making  the  indebtedness  about 
$1,164,220  gold. 

The  per  diem  rate  of  wages  in  gold  paid  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate  is  as  follows:  Machin- 
ists, foreign,  $1.62,  and  native,  $1.30;  carpenters,  native,  65  cents; 
tradesmen,  miscellaneous,  65  cents;  laborers,  33  cents;  and  farm 
hands,  $2.41  to  $4.83  per  month  with  keep. 

American  capital  ateady  invested  in  the  Republic  is,  as  a  whole, 
not  indicative  of  producing  adequate  returns,  while  in  the  majority 
of  cases  discouraging  results  are  manifest.  In  the  Matagalpa  region, 
w^here  the  lai^est  percentage  of  Americans  have  become  interested, 
principally  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  much  discouragement  exists, 
especially  because  of  the  remote  prospects  of  the  railroad  being 
extended  into  that  all  but  inaccessible  territory. 


CORINTO  AND  SAN  JUAN  DEL  SXTR, 

The  imports  into  the  ports  of  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  in 
1906  amounted  to  $2,253,610,  a  decrease  of  $86,076  from  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  supplied  articles  worth 
$874,505,  a  decrease  or  $161,903  from  1905.     The  leading  articles 
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of  import  into  these  two  ports  from  the  United  States  m  1906  were 
as  follows: 


Brass  and  coppor  foods. . . 

Ca^iiJ^^^4 .  <:arta,  otc,  _  > , 

Cannf*d  ^roods..^, ,„_,_, 

Cotlon  f^oofis: 

CaJiooesand  porcaJea,-,*, 

Drills 

Ducks_„„. ._„_^^ 

OLngbosiB...^. .„ 

Shwdngs ,..,. 

flhirttags,.., 

Shirts.......... 

OLher,, .-,..- .., 

Bmgs,  patent  iiicdiciiiefijeto. 

Fl04jr„.,,,, ,..,„ 

GlaasBiid  glass wht^........... 

Grains  and  seeds,., , 

GFOceriGJ 

Ircrn  luid  stoe],  mAnuGactuiicsa 
of: 

eardvira;i@ 

Machetes...... ...,. 


5,?ft5 
7,3m 
3,871 

B,S37 
a,  975 
],4H 
fiS,7Sl 
14,360 
2,445 
13.032 

l(]3.3e5 
7,655 
4,306 
12,055 


47*017 
5,319 


BanliuD 


f67l 
346 

a73 

1,326 

a,lQ2 

a07 

1,343 

12.554 
2,34J^ 
1,228 
4,719 
3,40g 

lfl,167 

1,877 

1^ 

1.W9 


2,5§6 


Article. 


Oortolo. 


del  Sur. 


Iron  antl  ^teal.  manuToctar^ 

Milchlnerj . . , 

MaichiTifis^  sewtiif..... 

Sales, 

Toola,  »..,*,.-.—..-..., -. 

Wire , 

Jewelry.,. _..^...._...._^_.*». 

Li^ther  and  Iiifttlier  gocKb 

Musical  instriimeiiLs. ........ 

Oil: 

Cocoanut......^.. .... 

Petroleum .„..-. 

Paper......,,.,.... „,., 

Rope. , , 

Ilubber  goodii .-.^. -..,... 

Soap^  wusOiltlg. , 

Shoebbcking. 

Stiitlooory*eto,,.-, 

Tallow...... 

Wooden  warfl., .-, 

Wtnea  and  (iquors.. 


155,773 

2,012 

l,3fi7 

B,571 

45,2S1 

9,852 

^,791 

»32 

11,322 

3.016 
5,20& 
2,1^ 

16,388 
2,471 
S.414 

34,052 
4,936 
5,073 


tl^lflfi 

3.778 

204 

6a5 

4,029 
433 

5,983 
2^ 


4,  £99 
17fl 

U33L 

£5 

2S7 

347 

001 


GOB 
439 


The  total  exports  from  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  1906 
amounted  to  $2,009,629,  of  which  the  United  States  took  articles 
valued  at  $431,818,  consisting  of  the  following  items:  CoflFee  worth 
$113,141;  rubber,  $144,983;  hides,  $114,841;  skms,  $32,628;  woods, 
$14,594,  and  gold  and  silver,  $31,844. 

The  exports  of  coffee  from  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  1906 
were  valued  at  $1,375,467,  distributed  among  the  following  countries: 
France,  $461,023;  Germany,  $444,468;  United  Kmgdom,  $291,923; 
United  States,  $103,141,  and  all  other  countries,  $74,912. 


CAPE  GRACIAS  A  DIGS. 

By  Consul  Edwin  W.  Trimmer. 

The  destruction  by  the  hurricane  of  October,  1906,  of  practically 
all  the  banana  and  rubber  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluefields, 
together  with  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  merchants  and 
investors  growing  out  of  the  recent  war,  caused  general  business 
depression  throughout  this  section  of  Nicaragua.  Physically  no 
damage  was  sustained  at  this  port  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane,  but 
the  disaster  at  Bluefields,  and  tne  consequent  loss  to  that  community 
of  the  thousands  of  silver  soles  which  had  annually  been  imported 
and  expended  by  the  steamship  companies  in  the  purchase  or  fruit, 
not  only  affected  tliat  section,  but  seriously  affected  the  business 
interests  of  the  entire  east  coast  of  Nicaragua. 

Scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war  period  caused  a  large  falling  off 
in  the  output  of  the  mines,  and  a  Jarge  proportion  of  tiie  gold  that 
was  mined,  and  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  have  been 
shipped  through  this  port,  was  diverted  from  its  natural  outlet  and 
invoiced  through  the  port  of  Bluefields. 

A  presidential  decree,  issued  November  19,  1907,  which  became 
effective  December  20  following,  increased  customs  duties  10  per 
cent  on  all  articles,  and  from  20  to  150  per  cent  on  many. 
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THE   FOREIGN   TRADE. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  in  1907  amounted  to 
$444,927,  against  $698,703  in  1906  and  $478,588  in  1905.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  statements: 


Artlck». 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

IMPORTS. 

Uqaors 

$13,862 
12,520 
63,954 

$34,253 
19,028 
9.'>.142 

$15,260 

EXPORTS. 

Gold 

$183,948 
5,205 

56,487 

$270, 161 
3,145 
44,827 

$131,852 

4,013 

53,026 

Lumber 

Hides 

M<¥^inAry 

68,ii6 
76,120 
96,540 

Rubber 

l#Amh  ttn  n  lion 

67,891  1    83,725 
74,721  1  148,422 

Total 

Provisions 

245,640 

318, 133 

188,891 

Total 

232,948     380.570 

256,036 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORTE. 

By  Consul  Frederick  M.  Rtder. 

In  reviewing  the  commerce  of  this  consular  district  for  the  year 
1907  the  result  obtained  does  not  make  a  creditable  showing  for  that 
period.  A  wave  of  business  depression  seems  to  have  hovered  over 
this  coast  for  the  past  three  years,  reducing  the  volume  of  exports 
and  imports  each  year  in  a  greater  degree.  The  business  men  of 
the  locality,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Americans,  are  becoming  less 
hopeful  as  to  the  industrial  future  of  this  section  of  the  Republic, 
which  was,  at  one  time,  the  most  prosperous  and  promising  district 
in  Central  America.  The  business  of  the  entire  coast  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  the  fall  of  1906,  which 
completely  destroyed  the  banana  plantations  in  this  district,  reducing 
the  amount  of  this  fruit  exported  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000.  Then  war  caused  a  scarcity  of  laborers  for  about  three 
months.  The  mahogany  interests  of  this  locality  were  also  seriously 
crippled  by  government  action  during  the  year.  While  there  is  no 
value  placed  upon  shipments  of  mahogany  logs  in  the  table  of  exports 
to  the  United  States,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  average  amount 
shipped  will  ag^egate  in  value  about  $500,000.  Therefore,  a 
combination  of  circumstances  caused  the  value  of  exports  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States  to  decline  from  $1,691,564  in  1904  to 
$1,002,636  in  1907. 

The  staple  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  consist  of  gold 
bars,  bananas,  rubber,  and  mahogany,  these  products  making  up 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  snipments,  and  these  are  forwarded 
direct  to  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  being  transported 
exclusively  in  foreign  ships. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  values  of  exports,  including  bul- 
lion and  coin,  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  for 
the  year  1907  as  compared  with  the  previous  year: 


Artldw. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

AmBlcram  feold  and  stiver). . 

$38,537      Bi 

BanonakS. 

Cocoa.    

1554,287 

167,788  , 
2,474 

Cocoanuts 

4.863 

990 

260,044 

2.941  |. 

Hkles 

1,835  1 

Rublior 

230,117  !. 

Skins,  deer 

501  . 

Artldes. 


Bullion  and  spede: 

Gold- 
Coin 

Bullion 

SOvercoin , 


Tortoise  shells 

All  other  articles.. 


313  I 

38i 


5,207  , 
2.778  ' 


Total. 


Returned  American  goods. 


1906. 


9533,636 
33,  in 


566,813 


8.830 


Total. 


820.535  j      461,178  '■ 


Grand  total \  1,396,178 

I 


19G7. 


$1,500 
498,148 
36,155 


535,808 


5,656 


1,002,636 


Compared  with  1906  the  amount  of  gold  and  rubber  exported 
in  1907  was  less  than  anticipated,  but  this  is  easily  accoimted  lor  hj 
the  dearth  of  labor  and  oama^e  bv  hurricane.  Adding  the  esti- 
mated value  of  mahogany  shipped  from  this  district  the  total 
amount  of  export  ations  to  the  United  States  would  aggregate  about 
$1,500,000  in  gold. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT — OUTLOOK   NOT  PROICISING. 

The  value  of  imports  into  San  Juan  del  Norte  during  1907  (nearly 
all  of  which  were  provisions  for  local  oonsimiption)  was  $38,521,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  articles  worth  $31,158;  United 
Kingdom,  $3,735;  Germany,  $1,995;  Italy,  $992;  and  all  other 
countries,  $641. 

On  January  1.  1907,  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Greytown)  ceased  to  be 
a  free  port.  A  custom-house  was  established  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  20  per  cent.  United  States  currency,  was  imposed  upon  all 
importations  with  the  exception  of  liquors  and  tobacco,  whicn  were 
made  subject  to  the  general  tariff  in  force  throughout  the  B^public; 
the  importation  of  such  articles  as  are  monopolized  by  the  Grovem- 
ment — or  controlled  by  exclusive  concessions — being  prohibited. 
This  reduced  the  vahie  of  the  imports  from  $150,000  m  1903  to 
$3S.(KK)  in  1907,  and  upward  of  $11,000  of  the  hitter  amount  rep- 
resents the  value  of  provisions  and  supplies  imported  bv  the  com- 
pany operating  the  river  traffic,  which,  under  the  terms  ot  their  con- 
cession, were  not  subject  to  dutv. 

The  revenue  received  bv  the  (lovernment  from  customs  duties  on 
imports  into  San  Juan  del  Norte  for  1907  amounted  to  only  a  little 
mon^  than  $5,000  gold.  neretofon\  in  addition  to  the  local  trade, 
the  merchants  have  transacted  consiilerable  business  i^*ith  dealera 
in  the  interior  *^f  the  Republic,  but  with  the  abolishing  of  free-port 
privileges  this  traffic  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tlien  the  exporta- 
tions  of  the  country's  pnxlucts  fnmi  San  Jiian  del  Norte  amounted 
to  more  than  $4(HV.000  jrold  in  1003.  over  $220,000  of  which  were 
ship]HHl  to  the  I'nited  ^tates:  in  1907  the  total  amount  of  such 
exports  reached  only  $27,000. 

The  outlook  for  this  port  is  not  promising  if  the  present  down- 
wanl  tendency  continues.  Gi^ld  is  at  a  nremium  of  720  percent; 
exchan^re  is  scarce  even  at  that  figure:  Dusiness  is  stagnant;  the 
population  has  decreaseil  to  about  500  natives  and  negroes,  with  not 
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more  than  20  whites  of  foreign  birth;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  obtain  at  any  price;  commimication  with 
the  outside  worid  is  becoming  less  frequent;  navigation  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever,  owing  to  the  increasing  deposit  of  silt  in  the  lower 
San  Juan  River;  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  passable 
only  for  schooners  of  the  lightest  draft,  and  frequently  dangerous 
even  to  these. 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

By  Consul  John  C.  Caldwell,  San  JosA. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  in  1907  was  valued  at 
$16,874,963,  of  which  $7,781,891  represented  imports  and  $9,093,072 
exports.  The  imports  and  exports  oy  countries  during  the  year  were 
distributed  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Oormany 

France 

Italy 


Imports. 


$3,723,384 

1,716,368 

797,942 

367,266 

186,661 


Exi>orts. 


$4,373,846 

4,004,401 

506,576 

81,667 


Countries. 


Spain 

Other  countries. 

Total 


Imports. 


$158,427 
831,843 


7,781,891 


Exports. 


$126,582 


9,093,072 


VALUE   OF   THE   IMPORTS   IN   DETAIL. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  three  leading  countries,  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany,  during  1907,  and 
also  the  increases  and  decreases  as  compared  with  1906,  are  shown  in 
the  following  statement : 


CnttcdStatm 

UDltad  Klnidam, 

1            Oennaay, 

AJlidofi. 

Value. 

CtT^C-). 

Valufl, 

liiurea»(+) 

ordfr 
creue  C-). 

VftllKS. 

lncrBafl<X+) 

of  div 

(!rBafflj(^). 

Fldur..,. ,,, 

$471,571 

2SJB& 

397 

8, 418 

30&,300 
14,717 

^m 

66,005 

i7.m 

87^  711 
33,128 

34,7ia 
27;  107 

im$ 
%m 

im,mr 
7&,aTO 

32.  m 

a  s» 

+1122,380 

+       4,R19 

-  um 

+      1,M2 

+     44,308 

+      3,183 

"     i,oea 

4-     n,fi24 

+   ii^flm 
+  ium^ 

+     13,001 

-  1,110 

-  lUOOT 
+     11,657 

-  3A,m 
4-          201 

-1-   ea^eas 

+     22,364 

-  04&,844 

-  U,9ft4 

M«iii.  .   .._^ , 

CtntMMl  ||NXKll^i^,..,...,,r,.,-,.. 

1S,S5S 
1,010 

2D,3CM 

+      e»4 

-  15,710 

-  100 

+156, 4TO 
+  18,871 
+  116,653 
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United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Oermany. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Increase  (+) 

or  de- 
crease (-). 

Value. 

Increase  (+) 

or  de- 
crease (-). 

Value. 

Increase(+) 

or  dc- 
crease(— ). 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

OU: 

Kerosene 

$79,224 

6,256 

1,888 

15,710 

27,976 

70,673 

2,188 
14,888 
65,280 
96,339 
29,079 
17,318 

15,606 
17,923 
94,561 
53,703 
1,328,305 

+  $5,424 

-  10,241 

48 
+     1,797 
+     2,436 
+  16,079 

+        851 
+    2,574 
+  21,641 
+  72,472 
■f  10,931 
+     1,215 

955 
+     7,632 
4-  33,190 

-  7,853 

$8,843 

+$2,547 

$24,818 

-$6,617 

Linseed 

3,606 

-      268 

3,788 

+  1,438 

Lubricating                   

Paper 

2,922 

-  4,344 

pfthiffin 

Provisions: 

Butter 

931 
1,177 

+      329 
-      621 

4,950 
387 

+  4,081 

HftTPs 

—      225 

Meat,  sal  ted 

T4vrd         

Tallow 

Rubber  goods 

8,814 

12,036 
5,653 

+      997 

+  2,895 
-      490 

6,260 
40,884 

—  1,738 

Spirits  and  beer: 

Beer     

+  8,828 

Whisky 

Timbflr,  huHdlng 

Tobacco 

21,129 
624,457 

-  3,435 

517 
346,114 

-      100 

All  other  articles 

Total 

3,723,384 

1,716,368 

797,942 

The  imports  from  France  were  chiefly  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  cloth, 
valued  at  $109,085,  brandy  and  wine  $59,532,  and  perfumery  $1 1,637; 
from  Italy,  cloth  worth  $63,896,  parasols  and  umbrellas  $15,495, 
and  wine  $13,310;  and  from  Spain  cloth  valued  at  $61,074,  cigarette 
paper  $16,561,  and  wine  $21,941. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  imports  from  the  United  States  was  in 
railway  material,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  $646,000.  This 
was  due  to  the  heavily  increased  imports  in  1906  for  the  extension  of 
the  Pacific  Railway.  Canned  goods  and  mining  machinery  showed 
large  decreases,  $18,792  and  $26,368,  respectively.  The  greatest 
•  increases  in  purchases  from  the  United  States  were  m  flour  $122,389, 
cotton  clotn  $44,208,  electrical  material  $41,893,  provisions 
$106,667,  and  building  timber  $33,190. 

EXPORTS    IN  DETAIL. 

The  exports  to  the  four  principal  countries,  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France,  in  1907  were  as  follows:  * 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

FrancA. 

Bananas 

13,246,126 
28,714 
432,040 
55,629 
66,581 
2,946 
21,625 

$1,482,502 

43,458 

2,439,495 

4,816 

Cocoa..             

Coffee 

$369,509 

13,992 

791 

116,477 

5,807. 

$71,670 

Hides  and  skins..              

Rubber 

Woods:  Ce<lar,  mahogany,  etc 

18,179 
15,951 

7,387 

All  other  articles 

2,610 

Total 

3,853,661 

339,026 
181,159 

4,004,401 

506,576 

81,667 

Bullion: 

Gold 

Silver 

Grand  total 

4,373,846 

4,004,401 

506,576 

81,6C7 
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The  exports  of  bananas  showed  an  increase  of  1,293,822  bunches 
over  1906.  The  United  States  increased  its  purchases  by  787,275 
bunches,  and  the  United  Kingdom  by  506,547  bunches.  The  value  of 
coflFee  sold  to  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of  $118,062,  while 
the  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decrease  of  $126,795.  The 
United  States  took  $19,000  less  of  woods,  while  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  its  purchases  $17,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  woods  goes 
to  Gennany. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES — MINING FIBERS — ^RAILROADS. 

The  Pacific  Mail  steamers  en  route  to  Panama  call  twice  a  month  at 
Punta  Arenas;  those  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  touching  at  Central 
American  and  Mexican  ports,  three  times  a  month.  Tne  Kosmos 
Lane  of  steamers  call  once  a  month.  This  line  runs  from  Hambuig  to 
San  Francisco  and  Vancouver,  calling  *at  Central  and  South  American 
and  Mexican  ports.  The  steamers  oi  the  United  Fruit  Company  sail- 
ing from  New  Orleans  call  at  Port  Limon  several  times  a  week;  those 
from  Boston  and  Mobile  once  a  week,  while  those  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  from  New  York  call  weekly.  Steamers  sailing  from 
Bordeaux,  Barcelona,  and  Genoa  call  monthly. 

The  Tres  Amigos  and  Boston  Mining  companies  continued  develop- 
ment work  and  milling  of  ore,  and  the  latter  company  made  some  large 
shipments  of  bullion.  The  Montezuma  Mining  Company  carried  on 
extensive  development  and  erected  a  milling  plant.  -Options  were 
taken  on  the  Aguacate  mines,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  plans  are  being  carried  out  for  their  development.  All  these 
mmes  are  owned  by  Americans. 

A  representative  of  an  American  fiber  machine  company  spent  some 
time  in  Costa  Rica  making  an  examination  of  the  nber  tnat  grows 
here.  In  connection  with  a  prominent  landowner  he  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  Government  for  certain  concessions  of  lands 
and  free  admission  of  machinery,  for  which  he  was  to  supply 
certain  products  annually  in  return.  These  arrangements  required 
the  approval  of  the  Costa  Rican  Congress,  but  for  some  reason  the 
matter  has  never  been  acted  upon  and  is  still  in  abeyance.  The  land- 
owner has  a  lai^e  quantity  of  nber  under  cultivation.  Some  fibers  of 
excellent  quality  grow  wild  in  this  country,  and  a  systematic  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  should  be  a  profitalJe  investment. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  is  unfinished.  During  the  year  about  8  miles 
were  graded  beyond  its  present  terminus,  San  Mateo.  The  Govern- 
ment entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  banking  house  in  New  York 
for  a  loan  to  complete  the  road  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  for  some  rea- 
son the  loan  was  not  made.  An  American  engineer  was  engaged  to 
report  on  the  various  routes  surveyed  by  the  local  engineers,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  report  the  Government  contracted  with  the  American 
to  complete  the  road. 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 
DECLARED   EXPORTS. 


The  declared  value  of  exports,  including  gold  bullion,  from  the 
Punta  Arenas  agency  to  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907 
was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Coffee 

$325,756 
13,218 
108 
40,541 
10,136 
3,731 
15,907 

$84,155 
5,934 
2,118 
26,8.51 
10,570 
1,407 
1,063 

1204,416 

Hides 

4,271 

Plumes,  heron 

1,304 

Rubber 

28,403 

Skins 

10,834 

Woods 

2,894 

Other  articles 

2,482 

Total 

409,397 
179,529 

132,098 
26,315 

254,604 

Bullion,  gold 

17,200 

Grand  total 

588,926 

158,413 

271,804 

There  were  no  exports  declared  at  San  Jose  to  the  United  States  in 
1907. 

PORT  IJ[MON. 

By  Consul  Chester  Donaldson. 

Costa  Rica  throughout  the  interior  suffered  from  great  depression 
of  business  in  1907,  principally  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  coffee 
crop,  which  was  less  tnan  half  the  average.  The  Port  Limon  district 
scarcely  felt  the  depression,  as  bananas  and  cocoa  are  its  important 
products,  and  the  crops  of  both  were  large  and  are  increasing  annually 
owing  to  new  plantations.  There  were  produced  in  1907over  1,000,000 
bunches  of  bananas  more  than  ever  before,  and  cocoa  nearly  doubled 
the  crop  of  1906.  Cocoa  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
products  of  Costa  Rica.  The  acreage  is  being  doubled  every  year  on 
this  coast,  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  worn-out  banana  lands  can  be 

f)rofitably  planted  to  cocoa  in  such  a  way  that  the  planter  does  not 
ose  the  use  of  his  land  for  any  length  of  time.  When  he  sees  that  the 
land  is  showing  the  first  signs  of  being  worn  out  for  bananas  he  imme- 
diately begins  to  put  in  cocoa  between  the  rows  of  the  former,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  first  fails  the  second  begins  to  produce. 

IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  into  Port  Limon  in  1907  was 
$7,122,424,  while  the  exports  therefrom,  including  gold  and  silver'" 
bars  and  dust  worth  $807,613,  were  valued  at  $7,882,735. 

In  the  following  statement  is  shown  the  total  imports  and  exports 
of  principal  articles  and  also  the  percentage  of  the  imports  and  exports 
from  ana  to  the  leading  countries  during  1907. 
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REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  PANAMA. 

By  Consul-general  Arnold  Shanklin,  Panama  City. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  lies  between  7°  15'  and  9°  north  latitude, 
and  77°  and  82°  west  longitude,  from  Greenwich;  has  an  area  of 
about  31,500  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  300,000,  com- 
posed of  Panamanians,  Indians,  Americans.  French,  Enjglish,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Chinese.  The  length  or  the  RepubUc  is  about 
400  miles;  at  its  widest  point  it  is  160  miles,  but  only  35  to  40  miles 
at  its  narrowest  point. 

Dr.  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero,  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  is  still  in  office.  The  other  officials  include  three  designates 
or  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries  of  Government  and  Justice,  Foreign 
Relations,  Finance,  Fomento,  and  Education.  The  laws  are  made 
by  a  single  body  of  delegates  elected  from  the  seven  provinces  of 
Pafiama,  Colon,  Bocas  delToro,  Chiriqui,  Los  Santos,  Veraguas,  and 
Cocle.  Each  province  has  a  governor  and  other  officials,  and  each 
city,  town,  or  pueblo  has  its  alcalde  or  mayor,  and  the  usual  officials. 
The  lai^est  cities  and  towns,  with  estimated  population,  are:  Panama, 
the  capital,  35,000;  Colon,  15,000;  David,  8,000;  Bocas  del  Toro, 
3,000;  Santiago  de  Veraguas,  1,200. 

Improvements  in  the  capital  city  since  November,  1905,  have 
incluaed  street  pavements,  waterworks,  and  a  sewerage  system. 
The  present  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  old  citjr  of  two  and  one- 
half  vears  ago.  The  great  amount  of  building  m  progress  is  one 
proor  of  its  advancement.  Rents  are  very  high  and  houses  scarce. 
Heretofore  the  two-story  house  was  the  rule,  but  now  all  good  build- 
ing have  three  stories  and  some  of  them  four.  Arrangements  are 
bemg  made  to  build  a  street  railway,  but  as  yet  transportation  is  by 
coach. 
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GABLE    SERVICE    AND  TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

The  cable  service  has  been  much  unproved  within  the  past  few 
months  because  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Companv  having 
completed  its  direct  Panama-New  York  line.  A  message  has  been 
transmitted  from  Panama  City  to  New  York  City  in  one-half  minute 
after  receipt  at  the  delivery  window.  The  same  company  has  also  a 
line  via  Galveston;  and  the  West  India  and  Panama  Tel^raph  Com- 

?any  has  a  line  via  Jamaica  and  Habana.  With  the  new  direct 
anama-New  York  line  in  operation  the  tariff  has  been  lowered  from 
69  cents  to  50  cents  per  word. 

Transportation  by  rail  on  the  Isthmus  has  been  greatly  improved 
during  tne  past  year,  and  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  is  neayr. 
There  are  three  regular  steamship  companies  which  make  the  Pacific 
side  a  division  point,  viz,  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  (American), 
between  Panama  and  San  Francisco;  the  Compama  Sud  Americana 
(Chilean),  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  Chile;  and  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  (English) .  between  Panama  and  Callao, 
Peru.  Besides  these  many  others  toucn  irregularly.  On  the  Atlantic 
side  five  steamship  companies  arrive  regularly  at  Cristobal  and  Colon: 
The  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  (American),  weekly  service 
between  Cristobal  and  New  York;  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
(German),  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  (English), 
each  a  biweekly  service  oetween  Colon  and  New  York,  via  Jamaica  and 
other  points;  the  United  Fruit  Company  Line,  weekly  service  be- 
tween Colon  and  New  Orleans,  via  Costa  Rica;  the  Leyland  and 
Harrison  Line,  trimonthly  service  from  Colon  to  New  Orleans,  via 
Jamaica.  There  are  also  French,  Spanish,  and  various  other  lines 
which  make  irregular  visits  at  the  port  of  Colon. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
during  the  past  four  years  was  as  follows:  113,790  in  1904,  217,930  in 
1905,  448,230  in  1906,  and  882,277  in  1907.  The  number  of  tons 
of  freight  handled  in  each  year  was  414,649  in  1904,  482,262  in 
1905,  665,711  in  1906,  and  936,346  in  1907. 

SANITARY    CONDFTIONS — WILD    AND    CULTIVATED    PRODUCT'S — MININCi. 

Health  conditions  here  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be.  The 
total  death  rate  of  Americans  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  Panama 
during  1907  was  9.76  per  1,000,  while  the  death  rate  from  diseases 
was  but  6.74  per  1,000,  about  the  same  as  would  occur  among  a 
similar  body  of  people  in  Washington  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  hospital  service  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  is 
among  the  finest  m  existence. 

Panama  contains  an  area  of  about  21,000,000  acres  and  has  less 
than  100,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Any  fruit  or  vegetable  or 
product  will  grow  here  that  can  be  grown  elsewhere  with  the  same 
climatic  conditions.  Truck  gardens,  cared  for  almost  altogether  by 
Chinese,  furnish  the  great  part  of  supplies  for  the  Panamanians  and 
the  canal  employees. 

Coffee  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  Panama  and  could  be  cultivated 
to  good  advantage;  cocoanuts  prove  a  valuable  product,  the  ship- 
ments in  1907  amounting  to  aoout  $75,000;  cotton  is  grown  in  a 
small  way  and  is  found  wild  in  some  sections;  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes  are  produced  in  great  quantities  and  need  but  little  care,  and 
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in  many  sections  they  grow  wild.     Bananas  are  extensively  grown, 
and  the  yield  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.     Rubber  is  found 

Sowing  wild  on  land  along  the  coast  to  about  2,000  feet  above  sea 
vel.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,000,000  rubber  trees 
in  Panama,  and  the  rubber  exports  during  the  past  three  years  aver- 
aged about  200,000  poimds,  valued  at  $120,000. 

Cattle  raising  has  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  business,  especially 
in  the  districts  Dordering  on  Costa  Rica,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
and  fine  grazing,  but  the  small  farmer  can  not  realize  fully  the  benefits 
for  the  reason  that  he  can  not  bring  his  cattle  to  market  on  foot,  there 
being  no  trails  across  the  country,  and  he  can  sell  only  to  those  who 
are  able  to  ship  by  vessels;  and  this  business  is  virtually  controlled, 
under  a  concession,  by  a  few  men. 

Chickens  are  not  raised  in  any  great  numbers,  "and  are  sold  at  much 
higher  prices  than  in  the  United  States.  Eggs  yield  an  unusually 
large  return  in  Panama,  selling  the  year  round  from  60  to  80  cents 
Umted  States  currency  per  dozen,  and  at  these  prices  the  local  market 
is  not  in  any  degree  well  supplied. 

Mining  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  the  Republic,  although 
the  footnills  bear  strong  traces  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  man- 
ganese, and  manj  of  the  streams  make  placer  mming  profitable. 
Only  one  gold-mming  property  has  been  developed  to  any  extent 
in  the  Republic. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  CURRENCY — LANDS  OPENED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

On  merchandise  imported  into  Panama  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  10  per  cent  charged,  the  exceptions  being  as  follows:  Coffee,  per 
100  pounds,  $4  gold;  matches,  per  2.2  pouncS,  15  cents;  salt,  per  100 

f)ounds,  $1;  champagne,  per  liter  (liter  =  1.0567  Quarts),  $1;  spark- 
ing wines,  per  liter,  50  cents;  sherry,  port,  and  Malaga  wines,  per 
liter.  10  cents;  white  wines  and  claret,  per  liter,  5  cents;  vermuth, 
per  liter,  10  cents;  rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  whisky,  per  liter,  75  cents; 
alcohol,  42  grades,  per  liter,  50  cents;  and  when  more  than  42  grades, 
75  cents;  liqueurs,  all  kinds,  per  liter,  $1;  bitters,  per  liter,  30  cents; 
beer  and  ale  of  all  kinds,  per  liter,  10  cents;  and  mineral  waters  and 
medicinal  wine^s,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Articles  on  the  free  list  are :  Machines  for  making  roads,  cars,  mate- 
rial for  railroads,  telegraph  machinery,  boilers,  iron  bridges,  machines 
weighing  not  more  tnan  2,204  pounds,  coal,  minerals,  plants,  seeds, 
shoots,  sprigs  of  vine,  guano,  ice,  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  boats 
for  use  in  the  waters  of  the  Republic  and  material  for  their  construc- 
tion, books  sent  through  the  mails,  and  printing,  bookbinding,  and 
lithographing  materials. 

The  currency  of  the  Republic  is  based  upon  the  balboa,  a  gold  dollar 
of  the  value  of  100  cents  of  United  States  currency.  The  balboa, 
however,  has  never  been  coined.  There  is  in  use  here  the  silver  peso, 
half  peso,  20  centavos,  10  centavos,  5  centavos,  and  1  centavo.  These 
have  a  value  in  United  States  currency  of  50,  25,  10,  5,  2J,  and  J 
c^nts,  respectively. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  a  foreigner  can  not  enter  who  has 
not  the  sum  of  $15  in  his  pockets,  nor  can  one  enter  if  afflicted  with  a 
loathsome  and  infectious  disease. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  President  of  the  Republic  called  the  National 
Assembly  to  meet  in  special  session  in  June,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  laws  as  to  ownership  in  and  sale  and  transfer  of  lands,  there 
IS  now  open  to  the  general  public  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  grazing  and  tillable  land  which  can  be  bought  from  the  Panama 
Government  at  25  cents  United  States  currency  per  hectare,  about 
12  cents  per  acre,  and  I  am  receiving  many  letters  from  Americans 
who  are  interested.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  futiu-e  for  Panama  in  a 
stock  raising  and  in  an  agricultural  way. 


COMMERCE   OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 


The  total  importations  into  Panama  during  1907,  according  to  pub- 
lished reports,  amounted  to  $17,204,984  gold,  of  which  $7,640,534 
went  to  the  Canal  Zone,  leaving  $9,564,450  as  the  actual  imports 
into  the  Republic.  The  imports,  by  countries,  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


Countries. 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Oermany 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Belgium 

Hongkong 

Salvador 


Value. 


$5,196,964 
2,028,112 
1,061,859 
334,906 
191,908 
189.712 
149,765 
97,214 
91,850 


Countries. 


Cuba,  etc 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


S88,435 

60,101 

30,536 

30,101 

4,450 

8,537 


9,564,450 


The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Panama  informs  me,  however, 
that  from  delayed  reports  he  finds  that  the  imports  into  the  Canal 
Zone  are  much  greater  than  the  amount  given  above.  He  says  that 
the  total  amount  will  reach  $13,468,358,  an  excess  of  $5,827,824 
over  the  original  figures,  which  would  make  the  real  total  of  imports 
$23,032,808  mstead  of  $17,204,984. 

Panama  has  a  rich  soil  and  a  fine  climate,  and  wheat,  sugar,  rice, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  can  easily  be  erown,  but 
nevertheless  during  1907  there  were  imported  36,000  sacKs  of  flour, 
30,000  quintals  of  sugar,  40,000  quintals  of  rice,  10,000  quintals  of 
potatoes,  and  100,000  pounds  of  onions.  (Quintal  in  the  metric  sys- 
tem equals  220  poimds  avoirdupois.) 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  total  exports  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1907  amounted 
to  $1,960,665,  against  $1,064,201  in  1906.  The  exports  from  the 
Panama  consular  district  to  the  United  States  in  1907  were  valued 
at  $362,005,  against  $362,720  and  $481,289,  respectively,  in  1906  and 
1905.     The  prmcipal  articles  were: 
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ArtSclen. 

vm. 

1906. 

1007, 

€ocobctlo__.. „.,._..,,.,,..„, 

«4e.240 
3,236 
liS^ 

7,203 

4t,Me 

187,316 

1,082 

32,712 

%m,x<f7 

922 
708 
88,315 
e.S41 
2,SS0 
23,034 
100,886 
1,720 
1S,7SS 
3,024 
3,829 
10,126 

tS2.74l 

Coflfflj, -,..,,„,„,,  ,,„*.* .., .    .,,,,,„. 

H,  13t 

Copoer,  old .-*..^- ^ 

3,480 
76,it29 

HidM...... ..„„ .....,.,.,:::::.::."::;:::::;;;"]:"" 

M<>tllftrHof-i«arlabatU*.... ,..., 

15.483 
4.001 

Nutt,  Ivory ..,„.,....,. ,.. 

32.029 

Eobbw......  .      .. 

103,607 
322 

SAnnHfUta ..„. ....,......,.,......,.,,„ 

flHti." 

20,907 
677 

Sp^le ,„. : „,. .      . 

'nrrm  giim  ,  ,  ,           ,  ,  -      ,    ^ , ,  ^    ,    .    ,      . 

8,00&| 

3,573 

AH  oth«sr  artletes .  - , „ ,-....,, „,.,,„.,..,.,*.** 

14, 135 

Total 

m,w» 

326,730 

363,005 

COIiON. 

By  Consul  James  C.  Kellooo. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Colon  during  the  year  1907  amounted 
to  $2,039,352,  a  decrease  of  $735,083  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  total  imports  the  principal  amoimts  by  countries  and 
the  decreases  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Spain 


Value. 

Decrease. 

$1,275,333 
349,049 
208,784 
93,798 
29,834 

$662,050 
33,330 
15,863 
13,634 
8,624 

Countries. 


lUly 

Other  countries, 

Total 


Value. 


$22,248 
60,306 


2,039,352 


Decrease. 


$1,044 


735,068 


The  imports  by  principal  articles  from  the  four  leading  countries 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


France. 


Dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc 

Drugs,  etc 

Hardware , 

Luml)er 

Liquors 

Provisions 

Other  articles 

Total 


$482,078 
26,487 
54,527 
49,847 
198,794 
421,348 
42,252 


$180,375 
7,820 
19,800 


$91,467 
5,750 
17,856 


37,870 
44,695 
58,399 


27,880 
46,183 
19,648 


1,275,333 


349,049 


208,784 


$40,816 
2,718 


28,120 
11,470 
10,674 


93,798 


EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
$100,792,  a  decrease  of  $55,862  compared  with  1906.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  were:  Cocoanuts,  worth  $37,839;  hides,  $6,442; 
ivory  nuts,  $23,958;  rubber,  $6,691;  and  tortoise  shell,  $12,361. 
Returned  American  goods  amounted  to  $30,846,  which  included 
$26,540  worth  of  scrap  iron.  The  estimated  value  of  exports  to 
Great  Britain  was  $204,140,  and  to  Germany  $96,348.  These  exports 
consisted  chiefly  of  tortoise  shell,  hides,  and  ruboer. 
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The  declared  value  of  exports  from  Colon  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

190& 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1905. 

190& 

1W7. 

Bananas 

$35,780 

$30,965 

HOOO 
2,278 

37,839 

4,458 

765 

6,442 

Ivory  nuts 

$26,080 
8,185 
9.240 
2,845 

$25,394 
8,685 
13,210 
4,521 

$23,958 

Cocoa 

Rubber 

6,691 
12,361 
2,000 

Cocoanuts 

54,600 

66,067 

Tortoise  shell 

Other  articles 

Total 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Hides 

4,755 

7,812 

141,485 

156,654 

100.792 

STEAMSHIP   SERVICE   DISCONTINUED COAL   RECEIPTS. 

Since  April,  1907,  the  steamers  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  formerly  entered  at  the  port  of  Colon,  ceased 
calling  here  and  now  enter  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  the  American 

fort  adjoining  Colon.  Lumber  and  other  cargoes  for  the  city  of 
anama,  which  formerly  were  discharged  at  Colon,  are  now  landed 
at  Cristobal  and  taken  across  to  Panama,  thereby  reducing  the  value 
of  imports  at  this  port.  Goods  destined  for  Colon  and  landed  at 
CristoDal  are  brought  here  in  cars  and  continue  to  be  examined  at 
the  Colon  custom-house  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  vessels 
entered  at  this  port. 

The  amount  of  coal  brought  to  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Cristobal 
for  the  use  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Panama  Railroad 
Company  consisted  of  203,451  tons  from  the  United  States,  an 
increase  of  about  100,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  entire 
amount  of  coal  imported,  although  coming  from  the  United  States, 
was  brought  in  Norwegian  and  British  steamers ;  also  all  other  mate- 
rial with  exception  of  that  which  came  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
steamers,  an  insignificant  amount  when  compared  with  that  brought 
by  Norwegian  and  British  cargo  steamers.  The  consumption  of 
coal  on  the  Isthmus  averaged  30,000  tons  per  month,  or  1,000  ,tons 
daily,  and  of  this  amoimt  about  5,000  tons  were  used  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  and  12,000  by  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

The  freight  paid  on  coal  was  $1.50  gold  per  ton,  which  on  the  203,451 
tons  brought  to  the  Isthmus  during  the  year  amounted  to  $305,176 
gold,  whicli  was  paid  to  foreign  vessels  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  on  coal  freights  alone. 
There  were  364,748  tons  of  other  cargoes,  principally  machinery, 
lumber,  ties,  etc.,  brought  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  during  1907,  as  against  238,136  tons 
in  1906,  an  increase  of  106,612  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The 
freight  charges  on  these  cargoes,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  trans- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms,  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum. 

INCREASED  FREIGHT   TRAFFIC — NAVIGATION    STATISTICS* 

Freight  traffic  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  the  South 
Pacific  ports  via  Panama  for  the  year  increased  6,734  tons,  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico  5,170  tons,  and  to  Panama  5,957  tons. 
From  Central  America  and  Mexico  to  Europe  there  was  a  decrease  of 
171  tons,  and  from  South  Pacific  ports  to  Europe  an  increase  of  11,050 
tons.     The  total  tonnage  from  Colon  to  Pacific  ports  amounted  to 
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640,132  as  against  409,890  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
230,242  tons.  That  from  the  Pacific  ports  to  Colon  was  296,214,  as 
compared  with  255,821  during  1906,  an  increase  of  40,393  tons  over 
thepreceding  year. 

Tne  freight  traffic  of  the  Panama  Raihoad  Steamship  Line  showed 
an  increase  of  16,578  tons,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
increased  2,908  over  1906.  Tonnage  from  Europe  to  Central  America 
and  Mexico  increased  3,262  and  to  the  South  Pacific  ports  12,679. 
The  through  traffic  was  41  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  handled,  as 
against  51  per  cent  during  1906.  The  total  earnings  of  the  railroad 
for  transportation  showed  an  increase  of  $1,068,072  over  the  previous 
year.  Tne  earnings  of  the  steamship  line  were  $1,560,910,  an  mcrease 
of  $213,898  over  1906. 

The  number  of  steamers  entering  this  port  during  1907  were  21 
American  of  51,834  tons;  214  British  of  474,149  tons;  112  (jerman 
of  261,545  tons;  118  Norwegian  of  197,049  tons;  24  French  of  89,434 
tons;  12  Spanish  of  60,868  tons;  12  Italian  of  39,076  tons;  and  15 
Cuban  of  12,840  tons.  Of  sailing  vessels,  5  American  of  1,422  tons, 
and  13  British  of  6,081  tons,  also  1  German  of  416  tons,  exclusive  ot 
small  coasting  vessels,  entered  this  port.  The  marked  decrease  in 
American  shipping  during  1907  was  d\ie  partly  to  the  steamers  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  having  ceased  to  call  at  this  port,  but 
berthed  instead  at  the  adjacent  port  of  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  where 
there  entered  46  American  steamers  of  131,983  tons,  and  5  sailing 
vessels  of  1 ,932  tons.  Vessels  of  other  nationalities  bringing  cargoes 
for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  or  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
although  berthed  at  Cristobal,  entered  at  their  respective  consulates 
in  Colon.  The  total  number  of  ocean  vessels  amving  at  the  ports 
of  Colon  and  Cristobal  during  the  year  with  coal  was  44;  other  freight, 
836;  a  total  of  880,  with  a  tonnage  of  700,623. 

BiUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  1907  there  was  much  accompUshed  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments in  Colon,  among  which  was  the  completion  of  the  Mount  Hope 
reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  465,000,000  gallons  and  supphes 
the  city  of  Colon,  which  consumes  about  460,000  gallons  a  day.  A 
sewerage  system  has  been  completed  and  nearly  all  houses  are  now 
supplied  with  water;  the  paving  of  the  sidewalks  is  nearly  completed 
and  much  was  done  to  improve  the  streets.  Dirt  and  crushed  stone 
is  being  placed  on  the  beach,  from  the  quarantine  station  to  the  Ught- 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  damage  caused  by  the  surf 
during  the  winter  season.  This  has  also  widened  the  street,  which 
had  become  narrow  for  coaches  by  the  continued  breaking  of  the  surf 
on  the  beach.  During  the  year  there  was  much  activity  in  the  con- 
struction of  streets  and  in  the  renovation  of  private  and  pubUc  build- 
ings; the  most  noteworthy  new  buildings  are  a  hotel  and  the  Panama- 
nian Government  building,  constructed  of  brick  and  cement.  This 
latter  building  is  an  up-to-date  structure,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant 
public  buildings  in  the  Republic.  Front  street,  the  principal  busmess 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  m  which  are  located  the  pnncipal  importing 
houses  of  Colon,  has  been  paved  the  entire  length. 

The  new  building  occupied  by  the  general  offices  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  large  square  fronting  the 
sea. 
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LOCAL  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION — ADVICE   TO   AMERICAN   SALESMEN. 

Trade  has  been  very  much  depressed  in  Colon.  Many  business 
houses  are  overstocked  in  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  clotmng,  provi- 
sions, and  other  lines  of  goods.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  merchants 
were  in  hopes  that  conditions  would  improve,  but  there  was  a  decrease 
in  imports  from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $662,050,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  affairs  does 
not  tend  to  encourage  local  importers  to  show  preference  for  American 
firms  in  placing  orders  for  goods. 

During  the  year  just  ended  much  activity  has  been  displayed  by  for- 
eign salesmen,  notably  German  and  EngUsh,  in  the  advertismg  of  their 
different  lines  of  goocfs.  American  salesmen  have  yet  to  learn,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Spanish- American  buyer  will  not  be  hurried  nor 
intimidated  into  purchasing  goods.     They  should  be  approached  in  a 

Juiet,  tactful  way,  and  special  consideration  should  be  shown  them, 
t  often  happens  that  an  American  salesman  will  call  on  a  merchant 
and  begin  his  interview  by  saying  that  he  is  in  a  great  hurry  and  wishes 
to  catch  the  train  for  ranama,  and  requesting  that  tne  merchant 
examine  his  samples  and  place  his  orders  for  goods  at  once.  It  goes 
without  saving  tnat  such  a  method  of  doing  business  must  be  discon- 
tinued if  American  salesmen  are  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
forei^  rivals.  Another  item  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
American  salesmen  coming  to  this  coimtry  is  their  personal  appear- 
ance. They  should  be  dressed  neatly  and  by  their  manners  awaken 
respect  and  confidence  in  their  would-be  Durchasers. 

BOCAS  DEL  TORO  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Louis  F.  Ryan. 

The  cultivation  and  exportation  of  bananas  to  the  United  States 
constitutes  the  principal  mdustry  of  this  district.  During  the  year 
1907  there  were  3,163,050  bimches  exported,  having  a  value  of 
$790,738  United  States  currency.  All  tnis  fruit  was  carried  in  for- 
eign bottoms  to  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  In  1906  the 
export  was  3,312,000  bunches.  There  was  a  decline  in  1907,  as  old 
lands  were  abandoned  and  a  severe  windstorm  destroyed  a  great  many 
banana  trees.  For  the  year  1908  it  is  believed  that  upward  of 
4,000,000  bimches  of  bananas  will  be  exported,  and  shipments  made 
to  European  markets.  Exports  of  other  products  to  the  United 
States  were  hides,  rubber,  cocoanuts,  limes,  native  curios,  ouaqua 
bark,  and  mahogany  wood,  having  a  total  value  of  $3,614  United 
States  currency.  These  articles  were  carried  to  New  York  by  German 
steamers. 
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EXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tlie  exports  declared  from  Bocas  del  Toro  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Arttclea. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Dftnuuui 

9606,598 
789 

$828,125 

854 

1790,728 

CoocMuiats 

908 

IDdes 

816 

IJlIMM* 

30 
99 
136 

120 

Robber 

230 
100 

.1,716 

Otlm' arttclp* 

168 

Total 

697,707 
16,587 

829,244 
23,340 

794,451 

Retnined  American  goods. . 

33,757 

Orand  total 

714,294 

852,584 

828,208 

The  exports  to  European  markets,  on  account  of  the  better  price 
realized,  consisted  of  rubber,  sarsaparilla,  turtle  shell,  hides,  turtle 
meat,  and  chocolate,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $32,275. 

PURCHASES   FROM   THE   UNITED    STATES  AND   EUROPE. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1907  were  valued  at 
$873,189,  and  consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles:  Lumber, 
furniture,  railway  material,  including  cars  and  locomotives,  machinery 
of  all  sorts,  hardware,  tools,  tinware,  enameled  ware,  spirits  and  malt 
liquors^  provisions,  flour,  notions,  stationery,  cotton  goods,  clothing, 
laces,  jewelry,  coal,  soaps,  and  drugs.  I^rge  quantities  of  codfish 
and  kmdred  products  were  imported  in  bond  from  Nova  Scotia,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  butter  from  Canada;  the  goods  came  via 
Mobile  ana  New  Orleans. 

The  imports  from  Europe  direct  amoimted  to  about  $120,000,  and 
consisted  of  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  including  corrugated  iron, 
beet  sugar,  perfumery,  laces,  cutlery,  enameled  ware,  hardware  of 
various  Kinds,  preserves,  foodstuffs  in  tins,  cotton  goods,  wines  of  all 
kinds,  cheap  jewelry,  notions,  clocks,  toys,  etc. 

LOCAL   IMPROVEMENTS — RAILROAD   HOLDING. 

Owing  to  delays  in  the  arrival  of  new^  machinery  from  the  United 
States,  repairs  to  old  machinery',  etc.,  the  work  of  filling  in  the  town 
has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  was  expected.  The  filling  material 
is  obtained  by  pumping  sand  and  coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
The  sewer  system  has  not  yet  been  put  into  use  on  account  of  this 
delay.  The  construction  of  the  concrete  and  ste^i  wharf  at  ^Umirante, 
near  the  town  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  is  going  on  rapidlv  and  will  probably 
be  finished  early  in  1908.  Tliis  wharf  will  be  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  lines  of  the  Sixaola  and  Changuinola  districts.  Banana 
steamers  will  be  loaded  at  the  wharf  instead  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Changuinola  Canal,  in  the  open  bay.  The  wharf  will  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  three  large  ships  at  one  time,  having  three  bertlis. 
There  is  sufficient  deep  water  at  the  wharf  site  for  extremely  large 
ships. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Almirante  to  Changuinola  is 
Bearing  completion.     It  will  connect  with  the  railways  in  the  various 
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banana  plantations  of  Changuinola,  and  will  be  about  13  miles  in 
length.  Work  on  the  new  railway  lines  in  the  Sixaola  district,  the 
new  banana  country,  is  being  j)ushed  with  speed.  When  this  line  is 
finished  it  will  tap  the  rich  agricultural  lana  of  the  Sixaola  country, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Changuinola  banana  farms  will  be  the 
largest  banana  area  in  the  worid. 

NEW   FIBER  DISCOVERY — MARINE   STATISTICS. 

Growing  in  this  district  and  but  recently  discovered  are  the  qua- 
qua  and  mahogua  trees.  Samples  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  these  trees 
have  been  forwarded  for  exammation  to  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  found  to  be  very  desirable  for  manufacturing  into  pulp  for  mak- 
ing a  fine  quality  of  paper.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  trees  in 
this  district  and  large  quantities  of  the  fioer  could  oe  obtained  here. 
A  piece  of  the  fiber  immediately  beneath  the  bark  is  stripped  off  and 
laid  flat  on  the  ground  and  beaten  with  a  round  stick  until  it  becomes 
soft  and  pliable,  and  can  be  formed  into  any  shape.  Small  sections 
of  this  fiber  have  been  used  as  door  mats. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the  United 
States  during  1907  were  165  Norwegian,  47  British,  and  7  Grerman. 
There  were  no  American  vessels  at  this  port  during  the  year.  Eleven 
steamers  entered  the  port  from  Germany,  exclusive  of  those  men- 
tioned above,  with  general  merchandise. 


CUBA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Keports  from  American  consular  oflScers  in  Cuba  in  which  the 
trade  for  the  calendar  year  1907  is  reviewed,  so  far  as  official  figures 
were  available  for  that  purpose  when  the  reports  were  prepared,  are 
presented  herewith.  The  exports  to  the  island  from  the  United 
States  of  domestic  products  in  the  year  1907  aggregated  $51,851,000, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $3,000,000.  Manufactured 
products  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  In  the  same  year 
the  value  of  merchandise  received  from  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
was  $92,429,000,  of  which  $67,000,000  was  sugar.  While  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  for  several  years  has  been 
marked  by  a  steady  advance,  it  can  be  materially  enlarged  by  proper 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the 
time  is  most  opportune  and  conditions  most  inviting  for  movements  in 
this  direction.  To  what  probable  extent  and  in  what  particular  lines 
of  manufactured  products  the  exports  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States 
may  be  enlarged  are  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  consular  officers. 
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BEVIEW  OF  TBADE  CONDITIONS  OF  CUBA. 

By  Ck>N8X7L-GENERAL  James  L.  Rodgebs,  Habana. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  ends  on  June  30,  and  all 
published  statistics  as  to  foreign  and  internal  trade  relate  to  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  given,  the  results  of  the  two  calen- 
dar years  immediately  preceding  not  being  issued  until  nearly  the 
elapse  of  another  calendar  year.  Thus  the  attempt  to  give  a  close 
analysis  of  the  calendar  year  1907  can  not  succeed  because  no  ad- 
vance statistics  can  be  obtained  giving  the  classification  and  arran^- 
ment  of  returns  until  a  period  of  several  months  has  elapsed.  In 
the  case  of  the  calendar  year  1907  the  statistics,  as  they  relate  in 
general  to  the  exterior  trade  and  commerce,  will  not  be  available  in 
any  official  shape  until  the  autumn  of  1908.  It  may  be  stated  also 
that  the  figures  for  1907  as  to  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  which  have  appeared  in  various  publications,  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  which  are  announced  in  this  report  with  official 
authority  and  which  are  stated,  however,  to  be  only  approximately 
correct. 

THE   BUSINESS   TEAR   IN   THE   ISLAND. 

Before  entering  upon  a  review  of  Cuba's  external  trade  there 
should  be  given  a  brief  resume  of  the  conditions  which  have  the 
effect  of  expanding  or  contracting  it,  for  of  all  countries  Cuba  is 
perhaps  the  most  sensitive  to  abnormal  influences  at  home  or  abroad, 
her  imports  representing  as  they  do  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
actual  total  annual  consumption  of  the  people,  and  her  exports  a 
correspondingly  large  share  of  production,  this  being  due  to  the 
devotion  to  agricultural  activities  and  to  manufacturing  related 
thereto.  This  is  made  more  clear  when  it  is  stated  that  the  statistias 
of  the  fiscal  year  1905-6  show  that  of  the  total  exports  of  about 
$105,200,000,  sugar  and  the  products  of  sugar,  manuiactured  in  the 
Bepublic,  accounted  for  about  59.6  per  cent,  or  $63,905,800,  and 
tolmcco  and  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  about  $31,605,000,  or  about 
29.5-  per  cent,  making  together  a  total  of  $95,510,000,  or  89.1  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Such  a  statement  as  to  exports  implies  the  non- 
manufacturing  tendency  of  the  people  in  other  lines,  and  therefore 
proves  to  some  extent  the  large  percentage  the  importations  bear  to 
consumption.  However,  the  latter  is  a  fact  perfectly  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer  and  does  not  need  statistics  to  prove  it. 

COMMERCIAL   AND   LABOR   CONDITIONS. 

Given  such  conditions,  therefore,  it  can  be  seen  how  easily  Cuba 
could  be  affected  in  a  year  unfavorable  at  home  and  with  disturbed 
affairs  abroad.  The  year  1907  contained  both  these  elements  for 
Cuba.  While  recuperation  from  the  internal  conditions  of  1900  was 
rapid,  and  in  some  respects  wholesome,  there  remained  an  unrest 
brought  about  by  the  consideration  of  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs, 
and  this  found  expression  as  soon  as  the  harvest  of  the  sugar  crop 
was  well  under  way.  Even  the  result  of  the  more  intensive  effort 
in  the  cane  harvest  was  not  satisfactory  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
^gar  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  by  reason  of  restricted  immigration 
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and  the  advance  in  exchange  rates  in  Spanish  silver,  the  medium  of 
general  labor  compensation.  The  sugar  yield  was  large  (1,441,687 
tons,  according  to  the  official  statistics),  but  the  net  result  somewhat 
disappointing.  The  tobacco  interests,  as  represented  by  the  growers, 
profited,  but  the  manufacturers  had  the  blight  of  a  long-continued 
strike  of  their  employees,  which  resulted  in  large  surplus  stocks  to 
carry  forward  and  an  increased  cost  of  production. 

INCREASED  IBfPORTATIONS. 

This  condition  was  made  all  the  worse  by  financial  and  business 
(listurbances  abroad  which  followed.  To  add  to  these  discourage- 
ments and  ills  came  strikes  among  the  railway  employees,  the  steve- 
dores, and  those  engaged  in  the  building  traaes,  thus  curtailing  the 
oanung  power  and  having  an  immediate  and  adverse  effect  upon 
the  merchants  and  financial  interests.  The  inmiediate  effect  of  this 
probablv  was  to  increase  somewhat  the  importations  owing  to  the 
la(!k  of  home  production  for  the  markets,  and  that,  combined  with  the 
abnormal  importations  by  reason  of  public  improvements  of  one 
kind  or  another,  sustained  the  business  increase  with  the  world  as 
far  as  purchases  were  concerned.  However,  the  true  effect  of  1907 
in  this  respect  will  be  seen  in  the  business  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1908,  and  the  analysis  of  the  1907  imports  will  probably  show  a  fall- 
ing off  from  the  normal.  The  results  as  to  exports  were  made  appar- 
ent most  through  manufactured  tobacco,  and  the  outcome  oi  the 
^ear  showing  a  gain  not  proportionate  with  that  which  might  have 
)eon  expccited  from  the  increase  in  business  importance  and  develop- 
ment is  mainly  attributable  to  that. 


And  finally  Cuba's  system  of  business  credits  was  greatly  affected 
by  financial  disturbances  abroad.  The  situation,  while  it  did  not 
become  acute,  was  nevertheless  of  sufficient  gravity  to  cause  anxiety 
and  disarrangement  of  plans  which  had  naore  or  less  effect  upon 
everybody.  The  confidence  given  by  the  attitude  of  the  provisional 
government  in  matters  financial  and  in  a  business  way  aid  a  great 
deal  toward  readjusting  conditions. 

'leaking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  marvel  that  after  such  a  year  as  1907  any 
(country  could  show  as  good  results.  It  only  proves  again  the  wonder- 
ful vitality  of  Cuban  resources  and  testifies  to  her  creative  power  of 
weal  til. 

It.  may  bo  accepted  as  a  fact  that  such  evidences  will  be  accentuated 
in  tlir  future,  for  while  Cuban  labor  has  had  several  good  object  les- 
HohH  in  the  suspension  of  industiy  even  under  a  measure  of  success  in 
tho  routrntion,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  development  under 
i'upital  and  imported  energy,  this  taking  the  form  of  new  sugar- 
nuikiu^  plants,  new  tobacco  fields  and  factories,  and  the  opening  of 
largi>  arras  to  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  fibrous  plants, 
and  (»tlior  products  of  agriculture.  With  an  increase  of  desiraole  im- 
migration and  under  normal  conditions  it  would  be  hard  indeed  for 
CuTia  t(»  avoid  the  i^reat  augmentation  of  h^r  wealth  and  ber  im- 
porlaurii  in  the  world's  trade, 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  statistics  in  the  tables  following  are  from  official  sources;  but  as 
there  remain  many  tabulations  to  make,  and  perhaps  some  changes  in 
totals,  the  Cuban  bureau  of  statistics  only  announce  them  as  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  they  are  submitted  with  that  understanding.  The 
grouping  of  countries  is  according  to  the  Cuban  method,  "  North 
American  countries,"  meaning  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  "  Eu- 
rope," all  countries  exclusive  of  those  named ;  and  "  Other  countries," 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  South  America.  Ail  values  are 
expressed  in  United  States  currency.  The  statistics  of  imports  into 
and  exports  from  Cuba,  by  countries,  during  the  calendar  years  1906 
and  1907  follow: 


CoimLrlBH, 

Import*, 

EKtx)rt», 

lOOG. 

1901. 

1000. 

im. 

Unrieil  RtHtes . „-„      -    . ... 

Nortb  American  coimtHe*^ , .*— _, ,., 

Genniiny„    .. .„.       . ^      ^     , 

fi  p  Ktn    .           .....     __  ^___ 

$47,002,345 
a,403,TS3 

|51.SO0,S88 
9,^77,606 
7,fl02,33rt 

15,3£a,Qei 

3,«H,0fta 
1,S31,J68 

188.175.451 

£,467,071 

3.<fn,19B 

C7d.(523 

6,89»,73.t 

1., "513, 128 

7tt&,«6S 

742,<r7a 

«W,T74,6I5 
3, £16, 704 

Grea  t  l^rit  aki „  „ . . .  _.  . 

rr#iY<^    ^^., 

4,&Oti,4i» 
l,3ni,97A 

Ihiropti    .             ^^        .      _       ^ ^_,    _ 

73@,0tfi 

All  other  muntrfai .„    ^    

4S7.WI 

Total _... . 

0S,(IIS,599 

ioi,*a>,es& 

108,914,^36 

t04,a^^m 

The  total  gain  in  imports  is  distributed  about  evenly  between  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  countries  not 
named,  but  the  great  increase  is  allotted  to  the  three  great  competi- 
tors. As  stated,  owing  to  the  lack  of  statistics,  the  import  trade  can 
not  be  closely  analyzed  at  this  time^  but  it  is  known  that  the  increase 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  machinery,  con- 
struction material,  and  provisions,  while  that  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  probably  represents  more  closely  the  augmentation  of  the 
natural  market,  the  demand  from  these  countries  for  machinery  and 
construction  material  used  in  Cuban  improvements  not  being  great. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  gain  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  the 
most  significant  in  the  comparison,  and  must,  to  some  extent,  represent 
increased  activity  in  seeking  the  Cuban  market. 

IMPORTS  BY   ARTICLES   AND   SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  statistics  of  importation  by  articles  being  unavailable  for  cal- 
endar years,  the  nearest  aj^proach  possible  to  supplying  the  deficit  is 
through  the  official  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1906-7,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.    These  figures,  which  have  not  been  pub- 
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lished,  are  furnished  with  official  authority.  The  classification  is 
according  to  the  Cuban  method.  The  table  which  follows  shows 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  and  the  total  from  all 
other  countries: 


Articles. 


1005-«. 


United 
States. 


Otlier 
countries. 


1906-7. 


United 
States. 


Other 
countries. 


Alimentary  substances: 

Cereals—, _ 

Pish _._ 

Fruits 

Meats — 

Millc  products 

Oils  and  beverages 

Vegetables,  etc 

Other .__ 

Animals  and  animal  wastes: 

Animals 1 _ 

Hides  and  skins.. 

Leather  goods __ 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Colors,  dyes,  and  varnishes 

Chemical  products 

Drugs 

OUs,  fats,  waxes,  etc 

Dry  goods,  and  manufactures: 

Cotton,  and  manufacturesi 

Silk,  and  silk  goods 

Vegetable  fibers. 

Wool,  bristles,  hair,  etc 

Machinery,  instruments,  etc.: 

Apparatus,  machinery _ _ 

Instruments -. 

Machinery 

Metals,  and  manufactures: 

Copper,  etc 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Iron  and  steeL.. 

Other - 

Paper,  and  paper  goods: 

Books,  etc 

Cardboard  and  paper. ._ 

Stones,  earth,  and  ceramics,  etc. : 

Bitumens,  etc _. 

Earth  and  stones... 

Glass  and  crystals.. 

Pottery,  porcelain,  etc 

Wood,  and  other  vegetable  materials: 

Wood,  and  manufactures 

Other  vegetable  materials 

All  other  articles 


Total- 
Money 


$4,964,629 

100,506 

217,556 

5,044,054 

762,191 

459,815 

1,200,176 

1,454,097 

2,657,320 

323,460 

2,373,399 

276,744 
752,394 
219,330 
674,967 

1.443,714 
144.. ^«7 
152,612 
111,689 

2,162,626 

130,663 

6,176,110 

506,379 

136,921 

4,074,495 

89,803 

104,057 
377,825 

873,480 
443,276 
279,265 
115,914 

2,079.019 

142.862 

7,907,192 


$4,310,692 
1,286,575 

317,745 
3,202,328 

957,5.57 
3,458.035 
2,246,962 
1,866,166 

5,633,832 

167,692 

1,687,000 

230,948 

744,200 

169,619 

'  994,009 

7,829.438 

947.205 

8,228,623 

1,172,366 

1,169,957 

378,401 

2,546,988 

261,282 
1, Wis.  579 
2,607,610 

209,540 

289,436 
849,952 


266,490 

1,045,387 

810,613 

732,576 

154,453 

2,921,674 


^,520,391 

86,731 

261,620 

6,648,223 

929,069 

650,855 

1,597,181 

1,624,935 

924,706 

379,096 

2,969,749 

302,130 
866,068 
268,642 
785,810 

1,296,858 
97.545 
161,884 
98,499 

1,767,021 

73,176 

4,395,896 

690,406 

116,767 

3,286,463 

117,869 

112,347 
477,632 

1,016,782 
679,672 
309,961 
106,692 

1,898,928 
124,444 

7,764,710 


48,830,629 
653,696 


55,664,963 
1,556,064 


48,192,672 
7,470 


$5,839,879 
1,231,235 
301,592 
2,815,291 
1,009,891 
2,969,425 
2,464,767 
2,520,062 

1,691,001 

138,474 

1,266,561 

258.707 

708.871 

181,319 

1.011,411 

6,743.766 

818.224 

8,225.406 

1.020.906 

490,198 

224,622 

1,412,026 

229,080 

940.189 

2,196,916 

243,278 

264,402 
644,853 

5,148 
884,804 
912.881 
656,948 

678.004 

157,280 

2,821,182 


48,476.217 
657.836 


Grand  totaL 


49,384,327 


57,121,017 


48,200,142 


49,134,063 


SALES   TO    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

As  to  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  has 
increased,  and  this  is  expbiined  in  the  comparative  statement  as  to 
declared  exports  through  United  States  consulates  in  Cuba.  The  in- 
crease of  Cuban  exports  to  all  countries  was  onlj  $154,501,  this  being 
due  to  the  low  sugar  price  and  disturbed  conditions  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

In  the  following  tables  there  arc  given  the  consolidated  statements 
as  to  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  the  declared  values  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  through  all  the  American  consulates  and  consular 
agencies  in  Cuba,  the  totals  of  these  values  declared  in  the  three  con- 
sular districts,  the  values  from  the  consular  district  of  Habana,  and 
the  total  values  from  Habana  and  the  agencies  at  Matanzas  and  Car- 
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denas.  In  the  table  relating  to  the  Habana  district  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  exports  n'om  Matanzas  and  Cardenas  are  almost 
entirely  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  three  calendar  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Alligator  skins 

Bananas 

Oigars,  cigarettes, 
Oocoa.. 


otc_ 


1905. 


1906. 


Oocoanuts 

Oocoanut  oil 

Copper  ore — 

Pnilts,  vegetables,  etc*. 
Hides,  bones,  etc 


$1,348 

796,852 

1,749,875 

471,141 


Honey.. 

Iron  ore 

Lomber,  woods,  etc. 

Manganese _. 

Metal  scrap 

Molasses 

Sponges. 


882.806 
129,471 

52,552 
485,210 
421,722 

33,856 
141,379 
619,682 
176,446 

Sugar - — _ _.J  66,415.808 

~  ■      "  ,694,674 

16,667 
154,508 


■I, 


Tobacco,  leal,  etc 
Wax 

Sundries. 


!  11  .< 


Total _ - 89,065,069 


Batumed  American  goods. 


217,882 


Grand  total — 89,282,951 


$249 

831,572 

4,600,151 

299,112 

282.312 

19.947 

330,876 

999.684 

282,287 

21,232 

2.215.584 

917.718 

83,000 

103,692 

1.188.121 

149,689 

53,725,492 

16,252.370 

42,547 

.526,770 


82,ft-i9,805 
321.936 


1907. 


$297 

571.775 

4.178.194 

205,M8 

238.620 

3.819 

624.108 

776.677 

297.406 

56.000 

2,569.924 

1,223.221 

236.747 

274.518 

1.118,105 

139.263 

61.384.454 

12.500.680 

78,401 

4'i9,007 


86,037,311 
257,434 


87,194,746 


The  shipments  of  Cuban  produce,  by  consular  districts,  to  the 
United  States,  were  as  follows: 


Districts. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Habana 

$50,851,754 
25.337.486 
12.875,830 

$18,855,933 
22,766.419 
11.337.453 

$47,478,876 

Olenfuegos. _ — 

Santiago 

23.704,162 
15,754,278 

Total - - 

80,065.069 

82.959.805 

86.937.311 

EXPORTS    TO    UNITED    STATES    FROM    HABANA    DISTRICT. 

The  value  of  the  exports  declared  from  the  Habana  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  three  mentioned  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


Olgars,  cigarettes,  etc.. 

Oocoanuts _ 

Prults.  vegetables,  etc.. 

Honey — 

Lumber  and  woods 

Metal,  scrap 

Molasses _ 

SiK>nge8 

Sugar - - 

Tobacco,  leaf,  etc 

Wax - -. 

Sundries. 


Total -— 

American  goods  returned. 

Orand  total — . 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

$3,749,875 

$4,600,016 

$*.178,0e3 
23,726 

874,766 

984.461 

748.325 

44,483 

11.377 

27.944 

125,564 

149.237 

129,976 

138.496 

185.520 

249.908 

1.599,901 

1,152,. 'S3 

l.aiO.987 

176,446 

149,680 

139,263 

32.498,764 

25,307,297 

28,130,712 

11,424,908 

15,665,678 

12,272.102 

12,«» 

19,140 

15.018 

22,113 

3.57,813 

289,. '>90 

50,608,056 

48,572,466 

47,274,674 

183,696 

?83,477 

204, .302 

60,851,754 

48.856.983 

47,478.876 
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Of  the  exports  from  the  Habana  district  to  the  United  States  the 
following  statement  shows  the  share  of  each  port : 


Ports. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Habana .    _    _    _ 

$27,050,139 
12,183,123 
11,618.492 

$31,787,293 
9,768,171 
7,300,469 

$27,874,222 

Matanzas ._                   _                 ._    

10,398.404 

Oardenas _ 

9.206,250 

Total .„ 

50,&51,754 

48,a)r},933 

47,478.876 

CUBA'S    BEST   CUSTOMER. 

It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  how  eood  a  customer  the  United  States 
is  to  Cuba  as  far  as  her  main  products  are  concerned.  But  to  make 
this  clearer  it  can  be  stated  that  in  1905  the  United  States  took  in 
sugar  and  tobacco  and  the  manufactures  thereof  80  per  cent  of  her 
whole  trade  with  Cuba,  and  in  1906  it  rose  to  90  per  cent,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  same. 

As  to  tne  United  States  purchases  of  sugar  alone  there  was  shipped 
from  the  consular  district  of  Habana  48  per  cent  in  1905,  47  per  cent 
in  1906,  and  45  per  cent  in  1907.  The  Cienfuegos  district  had  37  per 
cent  in  1905,  40  per  cent  in  1906,  and  37  per  cent  in  1907.  The  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  district  had  in  1905  about  15  per  cent,  in  1906  about  13 
per  cent,  and  in  1907  about  18  per  cent.  The  gain  of  the  Santiago 
de  Cuba  district  in  the  percentage  of  the  1908  value  of  sugar  will 
probably  be  much  more  pronounced  on  account  of  increased  acreage, 
better  cane,  and  the  better  prices  that  will  be  obtained  by  the  sugar 
producers  of  that  district  who  could  afford  to  hold  for  the  higher 
market. 

The  district  of  Habana,  entirely  exclusive  of  the  agencies  at  Matan- 
zas and  Cardenas,  accounted  for  over  95  per  cent  of  the  value  accruing 
through  tobacco  and  the  manufactures  thereof.  The  only  other  dis- 
trict producing  any  quantity  of  tobacco  was  that  of  Cienfuegos, 
through  which  the  Santa  Clara  product  was  shipped. 

One  of  the  significant  items  of  this  statement  is  that  of  iron  ore. 
The  export  from  Santiago  Province  is  steadily  increasing,  and  when 
the  new  plants  at  Nipe  Say  and  Mayari  are  completed  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  increase. 

The  great  increase  in  lumber  and  wood  exports  is  almost  entirely 
attributable  to  Santiago,  and  represents  the  expansion  of  the  cedar 
and  mahogany  market. 

The  decadence  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  in  1907  is  due 
partly  to  drought  and  the  northern  market.  Within  a  year  there 
should  be  a  substantial  increase,  as  new  citrus  fruit  groves  are  coming 
into  bearing,  and  the  acreage  in  vegetables  is  increasing. 

ADVANCE   IN    INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  general  terms  to  the  development  of 
Cuban  sources  of  production,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  those  outside  the 
Republic,  and  but  a  few  within,  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
crease in  values  which  will  ensue  under  proper  conditions.  The  main 
factor  in  this  development  arises  throug:h  the  public-road  system  now 
under  construction  and  for  which  credits  for  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  designed.    These  roads,  which  are  of  a  uniform  width  of  8 
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meters  (26  feet  and  3  inches),  are  being  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  United  States  Army  engineers,  and  the  specifications  call 
for  the  most  advanced  type  of  modern  macadam,  the  metalling  ex- 
tending to  a  width  of  6  meters  ( 16  feet  and  5  inches) ,  thus  providing 
a  practically  indestructible  highway  with  as  easy  ^ades  as  can  te 
obtained.  They  are  reaching  to  all  sections  of  the  island,  replacing 
old  cart  roads,  which  were  usually  all  but  impassable  even  in  the  dry 
season,  and  are  furnishing  easy  means  of  communication  to  and  from 
regions  where  the  pack  train  was  the  only  certain  method  of  carrying 
freight.  The  result  of  this  programme  is  already  apparent  in  the  in- 
crease of  agricultural  activity  as  expressed  in  the  western  end  of  the 
island  by  tobacco  growing  and  the  institution  of  citrus  fruit  and 
vegetable  plantations.  Recognizing  these  conditions  the  Western 
Kailroad  is  extending  its  line  through  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island  toward  Mantua,  and  thus  will  afford 
an  outlet  for  a  region  which  will  soon  be  the  small- farm  section  of  the 
island.  In  Oriente  Province  in  the  east  further  development  of  rich 
sugar-cane  lands  is  taking  place,  and  between,  in  Habana,  Matanzas, 
Santa  Clara,  and  Camaguey  provinces,  the  landowners  are  preparing 
for  their  share  of  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  primarily  irom  good 
roads. 

EVroENCES   OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  enumerate  the  evidences  of  development  in  Cuba,  aside  from 
the  groundwork  which  is  being  done  under  the  beneficent  design  of 
the  provisional  government,  would  be  to  review  the  agricultural  en- 
deavor, for  such  it  is  principally,  except  in  the  far  east  where  Ameri- 
can corporations  are  deriving  wealth  from  iron-ore  deposits,  and 
where  railroads  will  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  for 
transportation.    The  sugar-cane  growing  areas,  while  not  being  ex- 

f)loited  to  any  great  extent  at  present,  are  Jj^ing  clearly  defined,  the 
ands  for  cattle  grazing,  for  general  farming,  and  for  citrus-fruit 
growing  are  being  occupied,  and  the  small  farm  section,  for  such  is 
the  manifest  destiny  or  western  Habana  and  all  of  Pinar  del  Rio 
provinces,  is  now  being  appreciated  and  will  be  colonized  and  worked 
to  its  full  productiveness  as  soon  as  such  obstacles  as  defective  titles 
and  lack  or  transportation  facilities  are  cleared  away. 

Manufacturing,  save  in  the  great  staples,  does  not  seem  to  be  taken 
into  account;  but  given  an  era  of  tranquillity,  and  the  prosperity 
which  seems  to  some  degree  natural  to  Cuba  despite  all  untoward 
circumstances,  and  the  creation  of  wealth  through  manufacturing 
will  surely  ensue,  with  its  resultant  features  of  use  of  native  raw 
materials,  such  as  timber,  clays,  leather,  and  many  other'  things 
which  Cubans  are  now  content  to  include  in  their  exports. 

The  improvements  of  harbors  will  follow  other  public  work  in  the 
line  of  logical  necessities.  Habana  Harbor,  the  ^eat  port  of 
entry  and  of  export,  may,  it  is  feared,  by  reason  of  its  inadequate 
clocks  and  conveniences  for  commerce,  find  a  rival  in  Matanzas,  since 
the  latter  port  will  eventually  be  nearer  the  center  of  activity  on  the 
island  ana  is  equally  accessible  to  the  world.  That  eastern  Cuba, 
and  particularly  the  north  coast  port,  Nipe  Bay,  will  demand  and 
obtain  improvements  in  harbors  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  fol- 
lowing will  come  the  necessity  for  giving  the  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio  a  convenient  deep-water  port. 
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IMMIGRATION  AS  A  FACTOR. 

The  great  essential  to  complete  the  development  of  Cuba  is  be- 
lieved by  all  to  lie  in  immigration  of  a  satisfactory  class  of  labor. 
The  curtailment  of  the  immigration  from  Spain,  a  class  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  Cubans  by  reason  of  the  easy  assimilation  of  the  people., 
is  regarded  with  gravity.  The  statistics  for  the  year  1907  are  not 
available  as  yet,  but  during  the  period  of  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  it  is  announced  that  the  immigration  of  Spaniards  has  again 
been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  that  having  been  the  result  in  prac- 
tically the  same  period  of  1906  as  compared  with  1905.  The  Cubans 
interpret  this  as  meaning  that  Spain  is  resolved  to  keep  her  people 
at  home.  This  condition  has  resulted  in  a  higher  rate  of  wage  lor 
field  labor  and  in  further  embarrassment  of  the  Cuban  planter  on 
the  whole  question.  The  query  is  now.  From  whence  will  come  the 
labor  to  provide  for  the  development  which  will  ensue  through  the 
agency  of  incoming  capital  ?  Aiany  are  turning  to  the  other  islands 
01  the  West  Indies  which  seem  to  have  a  rather  doubtful  future,  but 
everywhere  is  the  same  obstacle — the  necessity  for  the  labor  at  home. 
The  optimistic  assert,  however,  that  Cuba's  increase  in  population, 
a  gain  of  29  per  cent  (the  population  in  1899  being  1,572,845  and  in 
1907,  2,028,282),  will  provide  for  all  necessities.  No  one  apparently 
considers  that  labor  irom  the  United  States,  except  as  represented 
by  the  colonist,  is  at  all  probable  or  even  possible. 

TRADE    AND    INDUSTRIAL    CONDITIONS. 

It  was  noted  long  before  the  actual  sugar-cane  harvest  of  1907 
began  that  unless  climatic  conditions  became  extremely  favorable 
there  would  be  a  great  shortage  in  the  production  of  sugar.  This 
was  made  apparent  by  the  known  facts  that  during  the  year  1906 
but  little  new  cane  was  pRnted  on  old  plantations  and  that  there  had 
been  scant  cultivation  of  the  fields.  Then  came  an  unusually  dry 
summer,  with  its  natural  deterrent  effect  upon  the  cane.  The  end  of 
the  year,  therefore,  appeared  in  decided  contrast  with  the  condition 
of  1906,  when  operations  began  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  month. 
Confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  short  crop  in  the  main  staple 
and  at  a  time  when  money  is  urgently  needed,  the  effect  of  the 
financial  disturbance  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  became  all  the 
more  pronounced.  To  add  to  the  unpleasant  features  of  this  situation 
it  became  known  that  immense  stocks  of  tobacco  were  on  hand  for 
which  high  prices  had  been  paid,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the 
volume  of  this  product  for  sale  and  available  was  estimated  at  150,000 
bales,  representing  a  purchase  value  of  perhaps  $11,000,000,  but  with 
the  distinct  prospect  that  it  could  not  be  disposed  of  to  the  trade  at 
anything  like  that  amount.  As  the  financial  crisis  in  the  world 
affected  the  sugar  men,  so  also  did  it  embarrass  the  tobacco  handlers. 

PRESENT   CONDITIONS   AND   FUTURE   OUTLOOK. 

These  conditions  following  a  period  of  labor  troubles,  which  re- 
duced greatly  the  purchasing  power  of  the  largest  wage-earners, 
rendered  mercantile  trade  extremely  dull  and  left  the  people  with  a 
dismal  prospect  ahead  in  the  new  year.  A  great  curtailment  of 
importation  was  promised,  and  it  speedily  ensued  this  being  due  as 
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much  to  scant  resources  as  to  the  caution  engendered  by  other  con- 
ditions. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  only  be  natural  to  expect  that 
Cuba  would  have  a  very  bad  year  in  1908,  but  Cuba  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  which  give  unexpected  results,  and  therefore  it  is  only  safe 
to  say  in  anticipation  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  crop  and  the  develop- 
ments of  internal  aflFairs  that,  judging  from  the  evidence  and  the  logic 
of  1907,  there  should  be  a  period  of  depression  ensuing.  That  there 
is  still  some  optimism  is  only  testimony  to  the  abiding  faith  in  Cuba's 
recuperative  powers.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  it  can  be  stated  that 
although  the  customs  revenues  of  1907  amounted  to  $20,005,048,  in 
comparison  with  $18,511,296  in  1906,  the  estimate  for  the  year  1908 
was  announced  as  $23,046,000.  The  first  month  of  the  new  vear  prac- 
tically sustained  the  hope  of  this  increase,  but  the  second  caused  a 
great  surprise  by  showing  the  smallest  customs  revenues  since  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  they  amounting  to  only  $1,604,730,  a  falling  oflF  from 
th*e  preceding  month  of  about  $620,000.  The  importations  now  all 
point  to  reduced  revenues  in  1908  rather  than  to  increased. 

AMERICAN     INVESTMENTS    EXPANDING. 

The  large  and  lucrative  investments  of  American  capital  in  Cuban 
sugar  lands  and  mills  are  well  known,  as  are  also  the  banking,  public 
utilities,  and  iron-ore  interests  throughout  the  island.  But  the  mag- 
nitude of  American  investments  in  lands,  held  by  companies  and  in- 
dividuals, and  devoted  principally  to  stock,  citrus  fruit,  and  vege- 
table growing,  is  not  understood  or  appreciated.  Absolutely  no 
figures  to  show  the  amount  of  such  investments  are  obtainable,  but 
it  is  known  that  in  every  province  of  the  island  there  are  American 
enterprises  of  the  character  named,  while  upon  the  Isle  of  Pines  it 
is  stated  that  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  arable  lands  are  owned  by 
Americans.  The  industry  of  the  owners  of  all  these  lands  is  taking 
expression  principally  in  the  growing  of  tobacco,  citrus  fruit,  pine- 
apples, and  vegetables  for  the  winter  markets  of  large  American 
cities.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  state  the  success  of  such  ventures,  al- 
though there  are  already  instances  where  satisfactory  results  have 
been  achieved.  The  main  needs  before  such  enterprises  will  ffreatly 
swell  Cuba's  wealth  are  adeq^uate  transportation  facilities  ana  other 
conditions  which  encourage  intensive  agricultural  endeavor.  How- 
ever, a  pood  start  has  been  made  by  Americans,  and  if  the  market  ex- 
pected m  the  United  States  is  developed  under  favorable  terms  there 
will  doubtless  be  the  reward  to  the  pioneers  and  a  great  increase  of 
Cuba's  importance  at  home  and  abroad.  Defective  land  titles  and  a 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  conditions  to  be  met  have  caused  hesita- 
tion as  to  Cuban  colonization  by  Americans,  but  it  can  be  stated  as 
a  general  proposition  that  there  is  merit  in  the  purpose  and  a  good 
prospect.  That  under  normal  conditions  American  interests  in  Cuba 
can  and  will  be  expanded  in  many  and  diverse  ways  and  to  a  great 
extent  as  to  volume  of  business  done  is  perfectly  apparent. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  TRADE. 

American  exporters  to  Cuba  should  always  remember  the  necessity 
of  rigid  compliance  with  invoice  rules  and  should  arrange  to  have 
their  goods  promptly  cleared,  for  storage  charges  are  high^  not  cavV^ 
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in  Habana,  but  also  in  all  other  ports  of  the  island.  A  constantly 
growing  market  under  normal  conditions  of  government  awaits 
Americans  in  Cuba,  but  to  take  advantage  of  it  the  American  ex- 
porter must  consider  Cuba  as  he  would  a  part  of  his  own  country 
and,  by  acquiring  knowledge  through  personal  observation  of  the 
trade,  compljr  with  the  demands  of  its  merchants.  European  mer- 
chants are  doing  this  and  Americans  should  also.  Sending  circulars, 
letters,  and  catalogues  does  little  good.  The  ideal  way  of  getting 
Cuban  trade  is  to  send  some  one  after  it  who  can  speak  the  language 
and  appreciate  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  market. 


CIENTUEG08. 

By  Consul  Max  J.  Baehb. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  dry  weather  this  season's  sugar  crop 
will  fallconsiderably  short  of  that  last  season,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
conservative  business  men  and  planters  that  the  output  of  the  ^7 
centrales,  whose  product  is  shipped  through  this  port,  will  be  1,174,- 
000  bags  (325  pounds  each),  as  against  1,731,010  bags  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Fortunately  for  Cuba,  men  conversant  with  financial 
conditions  state  that  this  shortage  will  not  seriously  aflFect  the  general 
financial  condition,  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  better  than  last  year  and 
compensates  for  the  shortage  in  a  great  measure. 

The  crop  next  in  importance  to  sugar,  furnishing  exports  from  this 
port,  is  tobacco.  It  comes  principally  from  the  IVfonicaragua  Valley, 
a  distance  of  40  miles  from  this  city.  This  year's  crop  is  abundant 
and  promises  to  be  of  jgood  quality.  The  value  of  tobacco  exported 
in  1907,  381,879  poun^  was  $225,703,  as  against  1,307,401  pounds, 
worth  $537,333,  during  1906.  This  decrease  is  not  due,  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, to  a  shortage  of  crop,  but  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  tobacco  and  a  shorta^  of  crop  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  especially  in  the  Pinar  del  Rio  district,  the  greater  part  was 
sold  to  Habana,  where  it  entered  partly  into  the  manufacture  of 
Habana  cigars  and  the  warehouses  of  exporters  of  Habana  tobacco. 
The  lower  grades,  for  which  there  was  little  sale,  are  still  at  Cien- 
fuegos  warehouses,  unsold. 

Next  to  tobacco  must  be  considered  the  growing  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables. Oranges,  pineapples^  and  bananas  are  the  staple  fruits,  but 
coflFee,  cacao,  and  cocoanut  raising  yield  good  returns,  and  vegetables 
find  an  ever  increasing  market. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  represented  by  nine  brick  and  tile 
factories,  lour  iron  foundries,  two  tanneries,  one  electric  light  plant, 
one  ice  and  soda-water  factory,  and  several  others  of  minor 
importance. 

ACnVITY  IN  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  tlie  improvements  carried  on  in  this  district  the  building  of 
the  cart  roads  to  Manicaragua  and  Manacas  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $400,000  deserves  first  mention.  The  work  is  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  provisional  government  and  pushed  with  all 
the  vigor  and  energy  American  contractors  can  command.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  roads  means  much  to  Cienfuegos,  as  it  will  open  vast 
stretches  of  eminently  good  tobacco,  grazing,  and  coffee  land,  now 
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anxiously  awaiting  communication  with  its  natural  commercial  out- 
let, Cieniuegos,  and  will  create  a  demand  for  many  articles  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  such  as  farm  wagons,  light  buggies,  carriages,  and 
automobiles. 

Another  improvement  inaugurated  by  the  provisional  government 
and  of  equal  commercial  importance  is  the  dredging  of  the  harbor, 
which  is  now  under  way  under  the  direction  of  a  Brooklyn  contrac- 
tor. The  main  channel  is  practically  finished,  and  when  entirely 
completed  a  depth  of  26  feet  will  be  acquired,  running  up  to  and 
alongside  the  Government  wharves,  with  an  average  width  of  165 
feet  to  the  inner  buoy,  from  which  a  basin  is  being  dredged  Y  shape, 
making  abundant  room  for  steamers  to  turn.  In  addition  to  this  a 
channel  will  be  dredged  alon^  the  heads  of  the  private  piers,  thereby 
giving  depth  sufficient  to  reacn  all  principal  ones.  This  improvement 
when  completed  will  bring  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  liffhterage 
with  its  high  charges,  which  makes  Cienfuegos  now  one  of  tne  most 
expensive  ports  to  enter^  and  will  increase  shipping  greatly. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  Government  has  also  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  new  pier  and  the  renovating  and  im- 

5 roving  of  several  of  the  older  ones.  The  contract  price  is  $77,400. 
he  new  pier  will  be  about  450  by  65  feet,  with  douole  track  in  the 
center  for  freight ;  all  including  bulkhead  to  be  covered  with  freight 
sheds,  containing  offices  for  pilots  and  revenue  officers,  and  an  electric 
light  plant  for  night  work.  This  pier  is  to  be  finished  within  nine 
months  and  by  that  time  the  dredging  will  also  be  completed,  which 
will  permit  the  largest  steamers,  now  visiting  this  port  and  dis- 
charging at  anchor  under  heavy  expense,  to  come  to  the  pier  with  a 
full  cargo  and  take  on  freight,  which  in  many  ways  will  oe  of  great 
benefit  to  the  merchants  of  this  city  and  to  commerce  in  general. 

MUNICIPAL  ENTERPRISE. 

The  city  itself  is  progressing  steadily.  New  buildings  are  being 
erected  for  business  and  private  purposes  in  greater  proportions  than 
heretofore,  122  building  permits  having  been  granted  during  1907. 
These  were  mostly  for  substantial  dwelling  houses,  some  large  busi- 
ness houses,  and  a  new  slaughterhouse  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  This 
activity  has  increased  the  demand  and  sale  of  lumber,  which  comes 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  and  benefit  to  this  community,  however, 
is  the  now  assured  lact  of  the  immediate  building  and  eariy  com- 

f)letion  of  the  long  contemplated  system  of  waterworks,  sufficiently 
arge  to  supply  the  city  with  wholesome  water  for  present  and  future 
needs,  supplemented  by  a  modern  system  of  sewerage.  This  improve- 
ment has  long  been  under  contemplation,  but  various  causes  have  pre- 
vented its  realization  until  now  the  Government  at  Washington  has 
directed  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Cuban 
provisional  government  without  further  delay.  Hygienic  conditions 
demand  it.  The  contract  figure  is  $2,576,157.  This  work  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance,  not  alone  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
but  for  the  opportunity  it  furnishes  for  the  sale  of  goods  following 
its  constructioi^^  which  goods,  owing  to  existing  tariff  conditions,  wiU 
necessarily  come  from  the  United  States. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SECURING  TRADE. 

The  Spanish  language  is  essential  to  success  in  securing  trade  on 
this  island,  and  many  American  concerns,  alive  to  this  fact,  are  em- 
ploying Latin  Americans  as  travelers  with  excellent  results,  for  even 
the  most  intelligent  of  American  salesmen  are  seriously  handicapped 
if  they  have  to  transact  business  through  interpreters.  A  year  ago 
the  editor  of  an  American  publication  requested  an  opinion  regard- 
ing their  Spanish  issue,  and  the  reply  among  other  features  stated : 

English  publications  intended  for  circulation  in  Spanish  America  are  far 
from  satisfactory;  they  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended 
in  a  measure,  but  through  results  of  your  new  enterprise  you  will  realize  their 
limited  possibilities  in  this  country.  My  invariable  suggestion  and  advice  to 
American  merchants  seeking  tr^de  in  Cuba  is  to  use  Spanish.  It  facilitates 
correspondence  and  undoubtedly  impresses  the  merchant,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  foreign  country;  it  tends  to  create  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
foreigner's  intention  to  establish  lasting  business  relations;  it  puts  the  pros- 
pective customer  on  the  right  track,  so  to  speak,  and  produces  that  friendly 
and  familiar  feeling  so  necessary  for  success  and  almost  impossible  to  attain 
by  means  of  interpretation. 

The  terms  of  sale  granted  by  European  merchants  vary,  but  the 
prevailing  custom  is  cash  on  receipt  of  goods  for  provisions,  gro- 
ceries, and  hea\7^  goods  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  from  six  to 
twelve  months  on  dry  goods ;  six  months  on  hardware,  and  from  two 
to  six  months'  credit  is  extended  on  all  other  merchandise.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  American  firms,  having  established  trade  in  this 
consular  district,  to  sell  their  goods  payable  in  thirty  days  from  date 
of  invoicing  with  2  per  cent  discount.  If  the  collection  is  held  in 
account  current,  a  mutual  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  charged. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  by  American  houses  to  the  pack- 
ing of  goods  for  this  market,  and  complaints  are  heard  less  freauently 
than  formerly,  no  doubt  a  consequence  of  the  greater  pains  taken  by 
our  manufacturers  in  sending  representatives  to  Cuba  to  study  its 
needs  while  securing  business. 

COMMERCE  UNDER  SPANISH  CONTROL — MONETARY  STANDARD. 

The  commerce  of  the  island,  and  especially  in  this  district,  is  con- 
trolled mostly  by  Spaniards.  They  are  a  commercial  race,  and,  while 
their  business  methods  may  differ  in  minor  details  from  those  in 
vogue  in  American  houses,  they  will  from  the  standpoint  of  honesty, 
punctuality,  and  strict  fulfillment  of  every  obligation,  compare 
favorably  with  the  business  men  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
leading  importing  provision  houses  in  this  city  do  a  banking  business 
in  connection  with  their  trade  and  are  able  to  pay  cash  for  all  con- 
signments. However,  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  Euro- 
pean system,  namely,  payment  upon  receipt  of  merchandise,  and 
greatly  dislike  to  be  drawn  on.  The  Cuban  merchant  desires  the 
goods  actually  in  his  possession  before  giving  his  draft  for  them, 
and  my  advice  to  American  merchants  who  desire  to  compete  for  the 
Cuban  trade  would  be  to  follow  this  time-honored  custom,  resting 
confident  meanwhile  that  the  consignee  is  a  responsible  person  who 
will  meet  his  obligation  at  the  stated  time. 

Respecting  the  monetary  standard  in  this  country,  it  can  be  said 
that  there  are  three,  the  official  and  two  commercial  standards,  Cuba 
has  no  money  of  its  own  coinage.  The  official  money  of  the  Republic 
is  the  United  States  currency,  and  all  taxes  or  public  debts,  railroad 
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far^  and  the  salaries  of  federal  and  municipal  employees  are  paya- 
ble in  the  same.  In  commercial  circles  (wholesale)  Spani^  gold  is 
the  basis  of  calculation,  and  in  the  retail  trade,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  Spanish  silver  is  almost  the  only  circulating  medium. 

ARTICLES  SOLD  BY  METRIC   SYSTEM MERCANTILE  RATIKGS. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  Cuba  is  established  by 
law  and  adopted  in  all  transactions  in  the  custom-house,  the  city 
hall,  and  in  the  registry  and  records  of  property;  in  fact,  it  is  com- 
pulsory and  adhered  to  in  all  official  acts.  In  groceries,  all  solid  goods 
are  sold  by  the  ounce  and  pound,  the  United  States  pound  being  used, 
as  the  scales  are  mostly  of  American  manufacture,  a  few  only  being 
imported  from  Germany.  Liquors  are  usually  sold  wholesale  in  the 
original  packages  and  at  retail  by  the  bottle,  the  poor  people  some- 
times buying  a  few  cents'  worth.  The  country's  products,  such  as 
cereals,  are  sold  by  the  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  except  corn,  which 
is  sold  by  the  fanega,  consisting  of  1,000  ears.  Vegetables  are  gen- 
erally sold  by  the  pound  or  the  arroba  (25  pounds).  Cabba^  and 
bananas  are  sold  in  numbers  from  1  up  to  100  or  more.  Civil  engi- 
neers and  land  surveyors  employ  the  metric  system  throughout  their 
measurements.  Mechanics  in  general  make  use  of  English  inches  as 
their  unit  measure. 

For  mercantile  ratings  and  information  it  is  the  custom  of  Euro- 
pean exporters  to  ascertain  a  merchant's  financial  standing  through 
confidential  correspondence  with  another  merchant  with  whom  the 
exporter  enjoys  commercial  relations.  The  various  banks  are  also 
giving  information  in  this  direction,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba, 
with  branches  in  all  important  cities  on  the  island,  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  separate  department  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  com- 
mercial information. 

COST  OF  LIVING  AND  WAGES  PAID — ^EXCESS  POSTAGE. 

The  retail  prices  of  provisions  which  enter  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  average  wage-earner  are  as  follows:  Beef,  15  cents  a  pound; 
mutton  and  pork,  20  cents;  veal,  30  cents;  potatoes,  rice,  flour,  and 
corn  meal,  5  cents;  sugar,  6  cents;  lard,  15  cents;  eggs,  5  cents  each; 
milk,  15  cents  a  bottle;  soft  coal,  40  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  wood,  1  cent  a  stick.  House  rent  ranges  from  $5  to  $15  a  month. 
The  wages  paid  per  day  are:  Common  laborers,  $1;  typesetters, 
$1.50;  tmsmiths,  $2;  painters,  $2  to  $2.50;  carpenters,  $2  to  $3; 
masons,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  blacksmiths,  $3  to  $4 ;  boiler  makers,  $3  to  $4 ; 
bakers,  $40  to  $50  a  month,  including  board;  waiters,  $20  a  month 
and  board,  and  confectioners  $50  a  month  with  board. 

Something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  usual  complaint  by  consular  officers  of  insufficient  postage,  is  an 
almost  daily  occurrence  of  surplus  postage  on  letters  received  from 
the  United  States ;  few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  post- 
age rates  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States  are  the  same  as  domestic, 
many  placing  a  5-cent  stamp  on  a  letter  of  1  ounce  or  under  when  a 
2-cent  stamp  would  suffice, 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  during  the 
calendar  year  1907  was  $6,416,294,  of  which  the  United  States  fur- 
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nished  articles  worth  $3^10,286,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  United  Kingdom  came  next  with  12  per  cent,  followed  by  India 
and  Spain  with  10  and  8  per  cent,  respectively.  The  imports  from 
the  leading  countries  are  snown  in  the  following  statement: 


Countries. 


United  States 

Argentina 

BelRium 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

India 

Italy 

Mexico 


Value. 


$3,210,285 

85,196 

21.375 

3,802 

82,068 

72,323 

401,477 

621.899 

7,490 

13,117 


Ooimtries. 


Netherlands 

Nova  Scotia 

Porto  Rico— 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Venezuela 

other  countries- 
Total 


Value. 


$14,242 
108.230 
110.482 
487,450 
13.758 
780.179 
105,878 
270,518 


6,416,294 


The  value  of  domestic  exports  from  Cienfuegos  to  the  three  lead- 
ing countries  during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 

1905. 

$13,533,875 
26,085 
53,899 
2,585 

1906. 

1907. 

United  States — 

Germany _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom 

$12,447,458 

2»,469 

68,234 

4,017 

$11.495,8(» 

11,453 

295,719 

All  other  countries 

204 

Total 

13,617,294 

12,549,178 

11,803.245 

UNITED  STATES    SHARE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Cienfuegos  from  the  United  States 
during  1907  was  valued  at  $3,210,285,  consisting  of  the  following 
articles : 


Artldca. 


Adds.. .- — — 

Agricultural  iinpl<!monts__,,_ 

Aolma^,  UveL_ , 

Beer—  ^ , — -^^ ^- 

Br^adHtnlTa: 

Oom — ,,___^ ., .. 

Plour , .__. 

MeaL. ,-,,_^ 

Oats^  ^, , , . . 

€  andloBi ., 

(Jars,  railroad. ^^_.^„_,_,. — 

Oeinetit^—. ..-. ,_. 

OhoTiiicule.  etc , ._^, — ^ 

Ooal . 


CoplMsr^  and  muunfatturos^ .^^ 

OoTdage  and  tackle ^_ 

Cotton,  raw__._^__,_^,____^„_^„ 

Fabrics . . 

T\Ah _-_,.__ 

QJmtB  aad  pluaiiwure— „ ^ , 

IroD  and  steel,  ami  maTJUtatrturea* 

Cutlery . ^_  ^_,- 

Irou  ttod  fitocl<  In  pIt?cos^„ . 

Mttchfnes.  nflivinjf_. _,_^^,__ 

Mnchlnwl',  all  klnda,  etc ™_, 

NatliF_. 
Pipes.. 


Wire,  barbed,  etc , 

J»welrT,  «t5CL_, ^___. — ^ — ,^. 


Value. 


IS ,€60 
_       47,fiB& 


S.7B9 

m\  ,373 
IT, 103 

10,013 


G,OW 

ao,oa4 
131,7:11 

27,302 

10,  aw 

fiV,B5V 


Article**, 


Leather,  and  mnnu factum; 

Jlnnieiiis  and  ^^addlc? 

Lea ther.^ . __,^ -:-.r-.,-;- .__!,__ 

Shoes-, , ^„_. 

AU  otiier--^— 

Oil: 

Cotton  acod ,... 

OUve.- 


Pijtrol^i  ju..^ .. 

An  other ,^*-,_^ 

Ollcioth ,„ 

Paper,  cta..^^ „ 

Pfcklea  aiiil  taticfli -— .- 

Provfeionn; 

liaui^  and  fihouldfr^s, 

Lnrd^... _. 

f  UcoiE  u  rgarh  (f . . . ,  „ ,, 

Pork,  sntted^ ._. 

Rdbber  ^odii__ — 

S  alt_ . . 

Tor  atwl  tarpaitfne. 
Tobacco.  __,-^_  _^__. 

Vcset  ablen . 

Willow  gxiififds-,-^,.^,. 
Wood,  mBDi]factitree<: 

^Puni^tMfp . 

Lumber ,__..  ^^ ^ , ^ 

All  other  artlclwi- 


Vahie. 


$l»(m 

I.7H. 

luB,00& 

10,457 

w.tm 

i»,2£l 
I.SfiO 
A,00i 

14,  r^ 

ia,3l3 

flC,723 
r*41,404 
<i.4l7 
Hfi,72D 
r^M7 
13,«» 
7,554 

10.670 


TotaL_.  _-^ 


S, 210,285 
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EXPORTS   TO   UNITED   STATES. 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Cienfuegos  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907 
was  $25,337,485,  $22,766,419,  and  $23,683,489,  respectively.  The  ex- 
ports by  ports  and  principal  items  were  as  follows : 


Exports. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bones 

CIBNPUBGOS. 

$1,100 

$601 
1,800 
9,100 
18,600 
11,772,673 
572,640 
6,455 
2,811 

$841 

Copper,  old--    _    _„       _. 

11,684 

Hides - _ _.__ 

TOBO" 

12,646,479 

960,214 

2,748 

7.665 

23,588 

Molasses _ -               -  - 

47,070 

Sugar 

11,871,870 

Tobacco 

226,294 

Wax _.. 

Other  articles 

- 

9,840 

7,068 

TotaL 

12.929,180 

12.384.669 

11,697.699 

NDBVITAS. 

Beeswax 

1,007 

142 

883 

1.061 

2.282 

6QB 

10.672 

894.081 

29.883 

896 

6,621 

1.108 

1.636 

2,223 

86,176 

3.129 

16.288 

975.372 

101,614 

2.551 

16.649 

Fiber 

121 

Pruits,  fresh -    

2.266 

Hide  cuttings 

"                       " 

1.396 

Hides.__        

62.220 

Honey _    .. 

6,128 

Molasses 

11.668 

SuP'ar „ - 

1.333.020 

Wood ._ 

48,614 

Other  articles     -- 

2.288 

8AOCA    LA    GRANDE. 

Total 

942.404 

1.148.616 

1.474,187 

Sugar 

0.089.4S3 

4,863.173 
23.353 

6.296.406 

Tobacco 

CAIBABIBN. 

Total 

6.069.433 

4.886.626 

1.056 
11,846 

•6.806,968 

Honey 

287 

23.176 

7.80) 

6.382.670 

6.928 

Lumber.    

31.504 
8 

Ore,  copper 

Sugar.    

4,313.281 
8,062 
2.690 

5,106,349 
21,696 

Wax _ - - 

Other  articles 

886 

4,326 

Total 

5,364.778 
11.600 

4.836.454 
15.255 

5,171.801 

goods  from  all  ports 

Returned  American 

32.044 

Grand  total— 

25,337,485 

22.766.419 

23.683.489 

«  Includes  all  other  articles. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  during  1907 
was  292,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  463,937  tons.  Of  these  vessels  250 
were  steamships,  of  447,062  tons,  and  42  were  sailing  vessels,  of  16,875 
tons.  The  number  of  steamers  flying  the  British  nag  was  77 ;  Nor- 
wegian, 65;  Spanish,  38;  German,  34;  Cuban,  26;  DanLsh,  7;  and  all 
other,  3.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  entering  the  port,  24  were  from  Eng- 
land, 16  from  the  United  States,  1  from  Mexico,  and  1  from  Spain. 
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SANTIAGO. 

By  Consul  Ross  E.  Holaday. 

The  available  statistics  and  the  investigations  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  for  the  year  1907  reflect  a  generally  satisfactory 
condition  of  business  and  industrial  affairs  in  this  consular  district, 
which  embraces  the  province  of  the  Oriente,  or  the  entire  eastern 
end  of  the  island.  The  province  is  being  favored  with  betterment 
and  enlargement  of  railroad  transportation  facilities,  and  the  pro- 
visional government  has  given  more  attention  to  the  needful  improve- 
ment of  the  public  roads  already  existing  and  the  building  of  new 
ones  in  localities  where  there  were  none.  Thus  the  development  of 
large  areas  heretofore  utilized  only  to  a  limited  extent  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  building  of  roads  over  which  to  transport  economically 
the  products  of  the  soil  to  the  local  markets  and  the  seaports  for 
exportation. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTrVITIES  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Building  operations  for  both  business  and  residence  purposes  were 
notably  active  the  past  year  in  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
province.  In  Santiago  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  street 
railway  system  has  been  constructed.  About  10  miles  of  track  has 
been  laid  upon  which  service  has  already  been  installed,  but  the 
company  proposes  in  the  near  future  to  extend  its  lines  so  as  to 
inchide  a  number  of  suburban  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago. 
In  these  and  in  other  features  this  community  has  maintained  a  posi- 
tion of  progress  and  of  betterment  in  keeping  with  former  years. 

The  industrial  activities  of  the  district  largely  represent  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  sugar  from  cane  and  mining.  The  latter  is 
limited  to  the  production  of  iron,  copper,  and  manganese  ores,  the 
mines  of  which  are  all  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  for  the  year  1907  was  664,375  tons,  a  slight  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  preceding  year;  34,260  tons  of  copper  ore 
were  mined,  an  increase  or  9,702  tons  over  1906.  There  was  produced 
27,106  tons  of  manganese  ore,  an  increase  of  18,806  tons  over  the 
production  of  1906.  The  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  man- 
ganese was  due  to  the  demand  in  the  United  States  for  low-grade 
ore  at  a  considerable  advance  in  price,  which  was  caused  by  the  tem- 
porary closing  down  of  the  mines  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea  in 
Russia,  from  whence  the  principal  supply  used  in  the  United  States 
is  obtained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  iron,  copper,  and 
manganese  ores  shipped  and  the  value  thereof  for  the  past  five  years : 


Years. 

Iron. 

Mangranefte. 

Copper. 

Tom. 

Value. 

Tons.    '   Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1903 

1904 

1905    - 

557,960 
376,470 
554,200 
636,960 
664,375 

$1,389,335 
849,406 
1,474,632 
2,210,331 
2,560,924 

23,610 
20,214 
6,7n 
8,300 
27,106 

$97,670 
82.170 
33,866 
83,000 

236,747 

783 
10.599 
19.533 
24.558 
34.260 

$8,888 
235,764 
599.138 
330,236 
624,100 

1906 

1907 - 

Total. - 

2,789,965 

8,498,630 

86,001 

553,443 

89,733 

1,796,126 
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INCREASE  IN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

Probably  in  no  other  way  is  the  decided  industrial  growth  of  this 
portion  of  the  island  so  clearly  shown  as  by  the  increase  in  the  yearly 
comparisons  of  production  and  value  of  sugar,  while  the  average  of 
prices  has  been  lowered. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1904^5  in  this  province  yielded  203,613  tons, 
the  market  value  of  which  was  $8,953,477 ;  the  crop  of  1905-6  yielded 
199,910  tons,  the  market  value  of  which  was  $6,493,796;  and  the 
crop  of  1906-7  yielded  287,388  tons,  valued  at  $10,142,586. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  83,775  tons  of  sugar  in  1907  over  the 
production  of  1905,  when  the  price  of  sugar  reached  the  highest  point 
attained  in  several  years,  and  when  all  available  cane  was  ground,  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  industrial  activity  which  has  been  taking 
place  in  this  portion  of  the  island.  This  represents  the  clearing  and 
planting  to  cane  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  land ;  the  con- 
struction of  two  large  sugar  mills,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  6,500 
bags  of  sugar  daily,  or  approximately  950  tons  of  sugar  per  day. 
Many  improvements  have  also  been  installed  on  the  other  estates  in 
the  way  of  machinery  and  the  extension  of  railroads  for  transporting 
the  cane  to  the  mills. 

UNITED  STATES  LEADS  IN  SALES  AND  PURCHASES. 

Both  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  this  consular  district 
show  large  increases  over  those  of  1906.  The  imports  into  the  port 
of  Santiago  advanced  to  $8,665,528,  as  against  $8,121,303  in  1906, 
an  increase  of  $544,225.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
the  port  of  Santiago  during  the  past  five  years  is  $4,000,000,  or  nearly 
100  per  cent,  an  index  of  the  prosperous  commercial  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  in  this  consular  district. 

Of  the  total  importations  into  the  port  of  Santiago,  the  United 
States  furnished  $4,257,157,  or  49.12  per  cent,  against  $3,545,501,  or 
43.65  per  cent  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $711,656,  or  20.07  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  largely  represented  by  electrical  supplies  and  machinery 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  power  plant  and  street  railway. 

Foreign  countries  showing  the  largest  increase  and  decrease  in  im- 
ports into  the  port  of  Santiago  in  1907,  compared  with  1906,  were: 
Increase— France,  $135,540;  India,  $52,993;  Great  Britain,  $19,374; 
Nova  Scotia,  $40,486 ;  and  Italy,  $24,934.  Decrease— Spain,  $132,293 ; 
Colombia,  $235,208;  Germany,  $42,684;  and  Jamaica,  $20,397.  The 
imports  from  France  consist  largely  of  textiles,  drugs,  wines  and 
liquors,  fancy  and  toilet  articles;  &om  India,  jute  bags  used  for  bag- 
ging sugar;  from  Great  Britain,  cotton  and  woolen  textiles,  railroad 
iron,  machinery,  and  hardware,  and  from  Nova  Scotia,  codfish  and 
provisions. 
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IMPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries into  the  port  of  Santiago  for  the  past  three  years : 


Countries. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


United  States 

Austria.. — 

Belgium — . 

Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

India 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Kova  Scotia 

Porto  Eico 

Spain.- 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom — 

Uruguay 

Venezuela.. 

Mi  other  countries- 
Total 


$3,449,940 

89,628 

168,096 

n,676 

32,142 

324,303 

357.122 

214,942 

13,817 

25,949 

6,721 

33.976 

821,889 

190,224 

1,224,966 

27,226 

1,257,635 


241,639 
56,035 


8.067,925 


$3,545,601 

44,697 

32,421 

236,527 

32,405 

291.857 

344,347 

271,375 

9,732 

80,404 

64.825 

63,586 

883,408 

104.378 

1,219,297 

67,797 

1,063,768 

19,129 

219.757 

06.592 


8.121,308 


$4,257,157 

85.374 

21.148 

1,319 

40,687 

427,397 

301.663 

824,368 

34.666 

10.007 

31.226 

69.060 

423.894 

103.199 

1.067.004 

60,801 

1.103.142 

62.865 

221.442 

69.060 


8.665.528 


DETAILS   OF   EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  exclusive  of  returned  American  goods, 
from  the  consular  district  of  Santiago  to  the  United  States  during 
the  last  three  calendar  years  was  as  follows:  In  1905,  $12,853,233; 
1906,  $11,314,549,  and  1907,  $15,734,180.  The  increase  in  exports  is 
due  entirely  to  the  industrial  development  which  the  country  is  en- 
joying. 

Iron,  copper,  and  manganese  ores  are  the  leading  exports  from 
Santiago,  sugar  from  Guantanamo,  sugar  and  bananas  from  Nipe, 
sugar  and  hard  woods  from  Manzanillo,  and  bananas,  cocoa,  and  co- 
coanuts  from  Baracoa. 

Cocoanut  growing  as  a  commercial  industry  is  limited  to  a  few 
regions  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  island,  the  only  point  of 
export  being  Baracoa.  The  value  of  the  cocoanuts  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows:  In 
1905,  $292,208;  1906,  $282,313,  and  1907,  $214,895.  The  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  cocoanuts  is  due  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  production 
caused  by  a  disease  known  as  the  heart  rot,  which  is  making  serious 
inroads,  and  even  threatening  the  entire  destruction  of  the  cocoanut 
industry  of  that  section.  The  Cuban  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  making  a  study  of  the  conditions  there  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  not  be  done  to  check  the  disease. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  monthly  production  of  nuts  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baracoa  has  been  reduced  1,000,000  and  is  still  dropping.  The 
diminution  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  cocoanut  groves  have  been 
constantly  coming  into  bearing,  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  heart 
rot,  the  production  would  have  increased. 
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EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  consu- 
lar district  of  Santiago  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years 
1905, 1906,  and  1907: 


Bananas.. 

Beeswax.. 

Gocoa. 

Cocoanuts 

Hides - 

Honey 

Metal,  old 

Ore: 

Oopper 

Iron 

Manganese 

Pineapples 

Sugar 

Woods: 

Logs,  cedar... 
Strips,  cedar.. 

Mahogany 

Other- 

All  other  articles.. 


Articles. 


Total - 

Returned  American  goods. 


1906. 


$796,852 

259 

471.141 

292,208 

29,719 

2,291 

2,387 

521.063 

1.485,210 

33,a56 

4.607 

8,933,477 

208.544 


32,541 

292 

18,966 


12,853,433 
22,497 


Grand  total 12,875,830 


1906. 


$831,872 
3,249 
299,112 
282.312 
70,472 
4,847 
6,OT2 

330,376 

2,215,584 

83,000 

9,792 

6,498,796 

571,510 

»     48.116 

35,993 

2835' 


11,314,249 
23,204 


11,337,453 


1907. 


$571,775 
15,198 
205,948 
214.812 
82,732 
15,714 
5,650 

624.100 

2,569,924 

236,747 

17,028 

10,142,586 

754,636 
151,954 
94.970 
11,118 
19,194 


15,734,086 
20,187 


15,754,273 


HAITI. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Haiti  makes  slow  progress  in  development,  and  the  consular  reports 
of  the  trade  conditions  in  that  country  during  1907  show  little  change 
from  preceding  years.  The  imports  into  that  country  for  the  calen- 
dar year  reached  $4,451,731,  of  which  the  United  States  suppUed  70 
per  cent.  There  is  no  report  of  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Haiti, 
as  they  are  recorded  only  in  quantities.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  aggregated  in  value 
$1,274,678,  while  in  1897  the  value  of  the  imports  was  $1,460,220. 
The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  to  Haiti  were  $2,916,104  in  value 
as  compared  with  $3,307,940  in  1906,  a  still  larger  amount  in  1901, 
and  $3,832,388  in  1897. 

For  the  ten  months  ending  with  April,  1908,  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  aggregated  $3,026,406,  as  compared  with  $2,458,043  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  The  imports  from  Haiti  for  the 
ten  months  ending  with  April  were  in  value  $621,855,  as  compared 
with  $908,117  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1907  and  $1,011,266 
for  the  ten  months  ended  in  April,  1906.  The  exports  for  the  month 
of  April,  this  year,  were  $199,982,  or  $17,000  more  than  in  April, 
1907,  while  the  imports  from  Haiti  in  April  were  only  $35,931,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  as  much  as  for  the  corresponding  time  of 
a  year  ago. 
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DEPRESSING  FINANCIAX,   SITUATION — RESOURCES. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  interferes  greatly  with  its 
development.  Up  to  January  1,  1907,  $3,177,500  of  paper  currency 
in  circulation  was  redeemed,  which  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rate 
of  exchange  from  506  per  cent  in  January,  1906,  for  $1  American 
gold  to  367i  per  cent  on  January  1,  1907,  but  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  emission  of  2,400,000  gourdes,  or  dollars.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  1908,  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for  the  negotiation 
of  600,000  gourdes  in  treasury  bonds  to  meet  the  deficit.  As  a  result 
of  these  operations,  the  gold  premium,  which  was  367 J  for  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  in  January,  1907,  and  535  per  cent  in  January,  1908,  went 
up  still  further,  which  greatly  checked  importations.  Prices  have 
greatly  increased  for  imported  goods,  and  the  consuls  do  not 
expect  satisfactory  trade  conditions  this  year.  With  an  increase  of 
$2,000,000  in  nickel  currency  in  1907,  in  addition  to  paper  currency, 
and  the  large  increase  in  paper  obligations  so  far  in  1908,  prices  for 
imported  goods  have  enormously  increased  and  the  people  do  not 
have  the  money  to  purchase  with. 

Haiti,  if  properly  developed,  is  a  very  productive  coimtry.  Coffee 
is  the  chief  product,  but  the  heavy  export  duty  has  a  depressing 
effect.  The  United  States  does  not  purchase  any  large  amount  of 
Haitian  coffee,  although  it  is  said  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  The 
cultivation  of  ^'pita''  (an  American  agave),  better  known  as  hemp, 
has  begun,  and  considerable  trade  has  already  developed  in  that 
article.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  easily  produced  in  Haiti,  while  log- 
wood, cotton,  and  cattle  are  exported,  and  such  exports  could  be 
very  greatly  increased.  The  country  is  said  to  be  rich  in  mineral 
deposits,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development.  While 
there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  on  the  island  lumber  is  imported. 

TRADE   WITH   UNITED   STATES — AMERICAN   COTTONS   IMITATED. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Haiti  are  nearly  all  of 
goods  wliich  come  in  free  of  duty.  In  1907, 99  per  cent  of  the  imports 
were  of  that  character.  The  United  States  imported  $288,482  of 
coffee  last  year,  whereas  $337,272  in  value  was  imported  in  1904. 
The  imports  of  cocoa  last  year  ($267,773)  were  the  largest  on  record 
from  Haiti,  but  of  logwood  the  imports  fell  to  $255,948,  as  compared 
with  $482,128  in  1903,  while  $144,626  of  raw  cotton  was  imported, 
as  compared  with  $10,890  in  1905.  The  imports  from  Haiti  in  1907 
were  the  largest  since  1903,  while  the  exports  to  that  country  were 
also  the  largest  in  that  period,  wdth  the  single  exception  of  1906. 
Wheat  flour  was  exported  last  year  to  the  value  of  $522,039,  as  com- 
pannl  with  $645,752  for  the  preceding  year.  Colored  cotton  cloth 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  $536,909,  as  compared  with  $710,743 
in  1906.     In  pork  and  lard  the  exports  were  about  the  same  as  in 
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the  .previous  year,  whereas  in  nickel  manufactures  the  value  was 
$144,800 — a  decline  of  $30,000.  Soap  exports  increased  from 
$184,970  in  1906  to  $234,569  in  1907,  while  there  was  a  decline  of 
$10,000  in  the  value  of  tobacco  exported  to  Haiti. 

The  United  States  furnishes  considerable  of  the  imports  of  cotton 
manufactures,  but  cheap  imitations  of  American  goods  are  now  being 
imported  from  Europe,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  American  trade, 
although  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  the  largest  thus 
far.     Few  American  vessels  visit  the  island. 

The  United  States  furnishes  practically  all  the  provisions,  but  the 
great  increase  in  the  rate  of  exchange  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
imports  of  all  kinds.  By  a  law  passed  May  10,  1907,  import  duties 
were  made  payable  in  Haitian  money,  plus  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  in 
American  gold  on  the  total  amount  payable,  which,  in  connection  with 
a  reduction  in  the  charges  for  signal  dues,  pilotage,  and  sanitary 
visits,  was  expected  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  imports.  Exporters 
also  benefited  by  the  new  law,  as  export  duties  on  coffee  pickings  were 
reduced  from  $2.75  gold  to  $2.50  gold  for  100  pounds. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France,  signed  January  31,  1907, 
places  French  manufactures  in  a  much  more  favorable  position  than 
those  of  competing  countries.  Under  this  treaty  certain  goods  from 
France  now  pay  33  J  per  cent  less  than  those  imported  from  other 
countries,  including  the  additional  dues  of  50  and  33 J  per  cent. 
Under  the  former  treaty  certain  goods  from  France  were  exempt 
from  the  surtaxes  of  50  fljid  33  J  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this 
preference  in  favor  of  French  goods,  there  is  very  Uttle  difference  be- 
tween prices  charged  for  them  by  retail  dealers  and  those  charged  for 
similar  goods  from  other  coimtries.  The  new  treaty  provides  that 
French  vessels  shall  pay  the  same  tonnage  dues  as  those  of  other 
countries,  whereas  under  the  former  convention  French  vessels  paid 
only  $1.25  gold  per  ton  on  merchandise  imported,  and  those  of  other 
countries  paid  $2.29  gold  per  ton,  thus  removing  the  preferential 
enjoyed  by  French  vessels  imder  the  old  treaty. 


REVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  HAITI. 

By  Consul  John  B.  Terres,  Port  au  Prince. 

The  Chambers  of  Deputies  met  in  April,  1907,  and  voted  a  currency 
issue  of  $2,000,000  in  nickel— $1,000,000  in  pieces  of  50  cents  and 
$1,000,000  in  pieces  of  20  cents.  Soon  after  the  law  was  promulgated 
the  order  was  placed  in  the  United  States  for  the  comage  ot  the 
money,  and  at  an  early  date  thereafter  it  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  sums  of  $200,000  and  $300,000  weekly  until  the  full  amount 
was  completed. 
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On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  exchange  and  the  prospect  of 
another  large  issue  of  currency,  no  improvement  is  expected  in  trade 
for  1908.  Merchants  will  continue  to  order  very  limited  supplies,  as 
the  sales  of  all  imported  goods  are  daily  decreasing.  It  is  only  in  the 
provision  trade  tnat  much  is  expected,  and  even  in  that  line  the 
imports,  as  now  appears,  will  not  be  one-half  as  heavy  as  in  former 
years.  The  laboring  class  in  the  cities  and  the  farmers  m  the  country, 
who  were  lar^e  consumers  of  American  provisions,  such  as  flour,  salt 
beef,  salt  pork,  codfish,  herrings,  lard,  butter,  etc.,  will,  owing  to  the 
h^h  prices  of  these  articles,  abandon  their  use  and  resort  to  the  home 
products. 

While  prices  of  all  imported  goods  have  increased  to  several  times 
their  former  figure  as  compared  with  those  when  exchange  was  at 
neariy  par,  the  products  of  the  soil  have  augmented  very  little  in 
price;  in  consequence  the  people  have  very  little  of  the  depreciated 
currency  wherewith  to  buy  the  high-priced  imported  goods.  Hence 
the  fallmg  off  of  imports  from  the  United  States  will  not  be  due  to 
any  competition  from  other  countries,  but  simply  to  the  inability  of 
the  people  to  purchase  as  formerly,  and  when  the  time  shall  come 
that  a  more  settled  financial  situation  is  established  Americans  may 
coimt  not  only  on  maintaining  but  augmenting  their  trade. 

SUGAR   PRODUCTION — CONCESSIONS — RAILROAD   EXTENSIONS. 

The  supply  of  sugar  produced  in  the  country  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  local  demand,  and  in  consequence  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  importation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States.  The  same 
may  be  expected  for  the  present  year. 

]ji  the  concessions  granted  by  the  previous  and  last  sessions  of  the 
Chambers  of  Deputies  for  electric  plants,  wharves,  hardwood  cutting, 
and  agricultural  developments  nothing  has  been  done  toward  theu" 
exploitation.  There  seems  to  have  oeen  difficulties  in  obtaining 
foreign  capital  to  carry  on  these  enterprises. 

The  Port  au-  Prince  railroad  continues  to  increase  its  freight  and 
passenger  traffic.  Its  projected  extension  to  Leogane  in  the  southern 
direction  has  not  yet  been  undertaken,  for  want  of  necessary 
capital.  Perhaps  with  a  more  favorable  money  market  in  the  United 
States  it  will  succeed  in  obtaining  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  on  the 
work,  which  when  finished  will  open  up  a  very  ricn  and  fertile  part  of 
the  country  and  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  a  good  paying  enterprise. 

The  Gonaives  road  has  not  made  the  rapid  process  that  was 
expected  during  the  first  part  of  1907,  owing  to  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  financial  panic  in  the  United  States,  which  prevented  the 
obtaining  of  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  obstacle  will  be  overcome  and  that  the  road  will  soon  be 
pushed  on  to  completion,  because  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  paying 
road.  For  the  further  development  of  the  interior  of  the  island  it  is 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  better  mode  of  transportation 
than  that  which  exists  at  present,  and  railroads  would  certainly  be 
the  means  of  furnishing  it,  and  thus  stimulate  the  increase  of  the 
products  of  the  interior,  which  increase  of  products  for  export  would 
greatly  tend  to  augment  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 
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THE   FOREIGN   TRADE. 


The  imports  into  Haiti  for  the  year  1907  amounted  to  $4,451,731 
and  were  Drought  in  amounts  from  the  following  countries: 


Countries. 

Value. 

United  States 

13,093,192 

France 

e04,574 

United  Kingdoni , _ 

419,914 

flermanyr." .,, 

145,507 

Other  conntrles. 

188,454 

Total 

4,451,731 

The  United  States  continues  to  furnish  more  goods  than  all  other 
countries  combined,  and  it  can  count  on  continumg  to  hold  the  con- 
trolling power  in  the  future,  and  as  soon  as  this  country  obtains  a 
more  solid  financial  condition  and  enters  upon  the  road  of  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  its  agricultural  resources,  rail- 
roads, mining,  and  other  enterprises,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
adding  to  its  revenue,  the  United  States  may  hope  to  have  a  greater 
increase  in  all  branches  of  trade. 

The  importation  of  dry  goods  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907 
was  of  a  fair  average,  though  much  reduced  durmg  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  The  last  three  months  of  the  year  are  regarded  as  the 
busy  season,  the  time  when  the  people  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts buy  their  yearly  supplies.  But  instead  of  the  usual  sales 
common  at  that  season  last  year,  there  were  comparatively  few. 
One  of  the  principal  dir-goods  merchants  informed  me  that  during 
the  season  mentioned  his  sales,  which  usually  amounted  monthly 
to  $30,000  or  $40,000,  did  not  average  more  than  one-fourth  that 
sum.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  very  depressed  state  of  com- 
mercial affairs.  For  the  present  year,  1908,  it  is  not  expected  that 
more  than  one-fourth  as  much  dry  goods  will  be  imported  as  in 
former  years.  When  a  change  for  the  better  takes  place  the  United 
States  may  expect  to  profit  accordingly. 

All  provisions,  such  as  flour,  salt  pork,  salt  beef,  pickled  and 
smoked  herrings,  codfish,  lard,  cooking  outter,  cheese,  canned  goods, 
the  United  States  continues  to  furnish.  The  depression  in  this  line 
of  trade  has  been  great,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  for  1908  the 
imports  and  sales  will  be  very  much  reduced. 

All  of  the  pine  lumber  used  for  building  and  other  purposes  is 
imported  from  the  United  States,  which  will  continue  to  oe  the  case 
imtil  the  country  is  able  to  furnish  the  same  from  the  vast  pine 
forests  on  the  island.  Up  to  the  present  but  little  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  opening  up  and  extending  this  enterprise.  Like 
othor  imports  for  1908,  the  imports  of  lumber  will  fall  far  below  the 
average,  and  so  will  furniture,  lamps,  glassware,  hardware,  carriages, 
harness,  and  many  other  articles  in  which  the  United  States  for- 
merly had  a  good  and  increasing  trade. 

The  trade  m  machinery  with  the  United  States  was  largely  on  the 
increase  before  the  present  depression.  In  the  line  of  sugar  mills 
and  coffee-cleanii^  machinery  for  1908  but  little  may  be  expected. 
Ail  railroad  supplies,  such  as  coal,  oil,  tools,  and  all  other  materials 
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required  for  the  equipment  and  running  of  the  roads,  are  bought  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  trade  in  that  line  will  continue  to  increase 
as  the  roads  extend  their  work. 

IMPORTS   FROM   THE    UNITED   STATES   IN   DETAIL. 

The  principal  imports,  by  quantities,  from  the  United  States  into 
Haiti  during  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Dry  goods: 

Cloth,  cotton,  white yards. 

Denims,  blue do. . . 

Drill,  cotton do. . . 

Nankinettc do. . . 

Siam do... 

Gingham do... 

Prints,  calico do. . . 

Sachets  for  handkerchiefs  ...do. . . 
Furniture: 

Chairs,  rocking number. 

Tables do. . . 

Bedsteads do. . . 

Glassware: 

Sugar  bowls dossen. 

Lamps do. . . 

Glasses,  etc do... 

Plates,  butter. do. . . 

Lanterns do . . . 

Hardware,  etc.: 

Bars,  wrought-Iron pounds. 

Beams,  iron do... 

Pipe,  lead do... 

Locks dozen. 

Mills,  com do... 

Saws  for  cotton  gins do. . . 

Cordage pounds. 

Hatchets dozen. 

Wheelbarrows,  iron do. . . 


Quantities. 


800,215 

1,096,125 

1,091,245 

1,010,674 

1,046,571 

947,880 

564.970 

437,162 


116 
77 

53 

48 

4,368 

212 

60 

32,222 

25,106 

756,316 

1,380 

20 

51 

25,216 

29 

28 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Paints,  oils,  etc.: 

White  lead pounds. 

Paint,  dry do. . . 

Ocher barrels. 

Vermlllonr pounds. 

Varnish gallons. 

Provisions,  etc. : 

Beef,  salted barrels. 

Biscuits pounds. 

Butter do. . . 

Candy do... 

Cheese do... 

Fish,  cod,  dried do. . . 

Herrings,  smoked boxes. 

Hams.  .* pounds. 

Pork,  salted oarrels. 

Potatoes do. . . 

Sugar,  cut  loaf pounds. 

Soap do... 

Raisins do. . . 

Lard do... 

Flour barrels . 

Miscellaneous: 

Lumber feet. 

Cards,  playing gross. 

Elastic,  shoe yards. 

Shoe  lasts number. 

Harness sets. 


4,639 

23,000 

78 

260 

260 

1,890 

31,748 

388,860 

12,626 

227,082 

893,120 

160,333 

65,785 

8,760 

392 

651,444 

3,034,317 

3,706 

2,196,660 

119,268 

20,369,840 

176 

10,602 

4,392 

94 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC    PRODUCE. 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Haiti  during  the  years  ending 
September  30,  1906  and  1907,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beeswax 

Pounds. 

149,096 

4,582,406 

61,000,000 

10,945 

742 

3,865,216 

9,228 

171,793 

6,707 

3,877 

4,174 

Pounds. 

183,998 

4,839,737 

59,824,860 

35,037 

21,492 

4,501,678 

11, 193 

283,328 

461,428 

10,712 

23,620 

23,a51 

5,689 

10,744 

274,006 

Roots: 

Fustic 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cocoa 

167,000 
44,076,320 

Coffee 

Logwood 

32,462,960 
6,206,289 

Copper,  old 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

Com                  

7,909,960 

Cotton 

Millet 

1,275 

Gum 

Shells,  turtle 

1,125 
226,826 

613,000 

1,097,000 

87,790,000 

6,793 

188,000 

992 

Hides 

Skins,  goat 

289,370 

Honey  (gallons) 

Wood: 

Cedar 

Horns,  ox       ... 

650,^ 

Latania 

Fustic 

444,000 

Leather 

Logwood 

114,458,880 

Orange  peel 

643 

6,797 

660,853 

Mahogany 

30,196 

Peanuts 

White 

538,290 

Pita 

AUX  CAYES  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Adolph  Strohm. 


The  imports  into  the  agency  of  Aux  Cayes  from  the  United  States 
in  1907  consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles:  Beer,  183  barrels; 
flour,  8,975  barrels  and  10,688  bags;  lumber,  1,174,681  feet;  cotton 
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Erints,  drills,  and  muslin.  506  cases;  pork,  592  barrels;  resin,  92 
arrels;  twine,  92  cases;  aenims  and  gray  cottons,  2,488  bales  and 
cases;  hams,  105  barrels;  kerosene,  10,565  cases;  lard,  5,112  cases; 
raisins,  187  boxes;  and  paper,  71  cases.  There  were  other  imports 
consisting  of  sugar,  tools,  turpentine,  varnish,  oilcloth,  potatoes, 
rice,  fish,  hats,  and  many  more  articles. 

Tne  exports  declared  to  the  United  States  in  1907  were  as  follows: 
Logwood,  valued  at  $7,740;  old  copper,  $202;  wax,  $3,780;  goat- 
skins, $2,935;  oxhides,  $500;  and  cocoa,  $1,700. 

MIRAOOANE  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Emil  Goldenberg. 

The  harbor  at  this  place  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  whole  island. 
It  has  a  general  depth  of  about  60  feet.  There  is  no  wharf,  and 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  anchor  close  to  the  shore;  loading  and 
discharging  is  done  by  vehicles.  Provisions  and  dry  goods  are  mostly 
imported  ftom  the  United  States;  Great  Britain  sends  drills,  cotton 
goods,  ironware,  etc.;  France,  fancy  goods,  wine,  liquors,  etc.; 
Germany,  beer,  rice,  earthenware,  and  stockings;  and  Italy  hats, 
fancy  goods,  etc.  The  total  imports  dining  1907  amoimted  to  800 
tons. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee  and  logwood,  of  which 
the  shipments  of  the  former  during  1907  amounted  to  9,550  bags 
and  of  the  latter  6,650  tons.  Most  of  the  coffee  goes  to  Belgium  and 
France.  Besides  coffee  and  logwood  there  were  also  shipped  250 
tons  of  lignum-vitflB,  72  barrels  of  beeswax,  26  bags  of  cotton  seed,  57 
barrels  of  honey,  17  bales  of  cotton,  6  bags  of  cocoa,  and  40  bales  of 
goatskins. 

CAPE  HAITIEN, 

By  Consul  Lemuel  W.  Livingston. 

The  most  favorable  comment  that  could  be  made  on  business  con- 
ditions in  Haiti  at  the  close  of  1907  was  that  American  interests  held 
their  own.  The  most  prominent  business  houses  did  not  do  more, 
and  several  of  the  substantial  ones  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  general  commercial  stagnation.  The  reassuring  feature 
of  American  commerce  with  Haiti,  especially  as  regards  its  imports, 
is  the  splendid  character  and  superior  quality  of  its  goods;  they  were 
in  CTeat  demand. 

Only  the  most  necessary  articles,  such  as  provisions  and  the  more 
substantial  cotton  goods,  can  be  sold  in  Haiti  to  any  great  extent  at 
this  time,  and  this  is  the  class  of  goods  that  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  importations  from  the  United  States.  Provisions  can  not  be 
coimterfeited,  but  the  market  is  being  rapidlv  flooded  with  cheap 
imitations  of  standard  American  cottons.  This  is  one  feature  of 
American  trade  that  is  worth  looking  into,  for  the  povertv  of  the 
masses,  necessitating  cheap  prices,  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  coun- 
terfeiter. The  commg  ''dead''  season,  as  it  is  called  here — the  late 
springy  the  summer  months,  and  the  early  autumn — promises  to  be 
less  wve  than  usual,  and  one  sees  more  than  the  usual  signs  of  dis- 
couragement.    StiU,  the  closing  coffee  harvest,  although  delayed  by 
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the  excessive  drought  of  last  summer  and  autumn,  has  been  much 
more  abundant  than  predicted,  and  should  the  next  crop  prove  equally 
satisfactory  the  situation  will  not  be  so  depressed  as  it  now  promises. 
Haiti  has  such  vast  recuperative  powers — thanks  to  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  its  soil,  its  situation  outside  of  the  storm  path,  its  topo- 
graphical advantages,  and  its  genial  climate — that  calamities  are 
almost  unknown  and  temporary  checks  are  almost  always  followed 
by  harvests  of  abnormal  aoundance. 

FOREIGN    STEAMSHIP   SERVICE — TRADE   OP  THE   PORT. 

In  surveying  this  trade  of  Haiti,  almost  at  our  doors,  one  always 
finds  it  difficult  to  escape  the  humiliating  reflection  that  not  only 
practically  all  the  vast  quantity  of  exports,  the  bulk  of  which  goes 
to  Europe,  but  even  the  considerable  quantity  of  imports  which  the 
United  States  supplies,  is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  steam- 
ship service  is  monopolized  by  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  while 
most  of  the  logwood  is  exported  in  Norwegian,  Italian,  Swedish, 
French,  and  Russian  sailing  vessels.  Not  a  single  American  mer- 
chant vessel  visited  Cape  Haitien  during  the  year  1907. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Cape  Haitien  from  the  United  States 
during  1907  was  $582,354,  and  from  Europe  $131,287.  The  exports 
to  Europe  during  the  year  amounted  to  $481,120  and  consisted  of  the 
following  articles:  Coffee,  valued  at  $249,631;  cacao,  $100,441;  log- 
wood, $60,682;  logwood  roots,  $27,451 ;  hides,  $22,708;  wax,  $15,202; 
and  honey,  $5,057. 

The  declared  exports  from  Cape  Haitien  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cacao 

$472 

$528 

Coffee 

4,048 

Logwood 

$10,241 
15,019 

19,987 

Skms,  goat 

12,  ns 

2,961 

Total 

12,580 

25,260 

27,524 

GONAIVES  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  J.  William  Woel. 

Nothing  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  way  was  undertaken  in  this 
district  during  1907.  The  National  Railroad  of  Haiti,  which  con- 
cession was  granted  to  an  American  company  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  has  temporarily  suspended  business,  'the  premium  on  gold, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  business, 
has  not  decreased  and  remains  at  535  per  cent,  or  $1  gold  for  $6.35 
Haitian  currency. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Gonaives  from  the  United  States 
during  1907  was  $102,449,  consisting  of  the  following  articles:  Flour 
worth  $32,184;  lard,  $27,872;  pork,  $27,000;  butter,  $7,876;  ale- 
wives,  $1,752;  codfish,  $3,840;  hams,  $1,350;  mackerel,  $435,  and 
beer,  $140. 
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The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  Gonaives  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beeswax 

S3, 282 
2.086 

50 

$1,068 
881 

551 
2,117 
7.952 

163 

$413 

154 

298 

G66 

11,643 

279 

Shells 

$650 
12,974 

$285 
1    Q-i'2 

$108 

Coffee 

Sisal  grass.    ■    . 

2nn 

Copper: 

Goatskins 

26.646  1  13.417  '      9.601 

^b\d 

LigTiura-vItSD 

45,219     45,647  i      5,113 

Ore 

Logwood 

97,929     43,500       44,333 

LiOirwood  roots 

24,233 
326 

Total 

Shellac '.'..',.'.'.'. 

213,395   117..'>1.1  i     72.808 

PORT  DE  PAIX  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Carl  Abego. 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  all  branches  of  business  during 
1907  in  this  district.  There  was  a  sudden  decline  in  imports, 
especially  in  dry  goods.  The  imports  from  Europe  are  graclually 
supplanting  those  from  the  United  States.  The  high  premium  on 
gold  has  created  a  demand  for  low-priced  goods  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheaper.  There  is  a  large  importa- 
tion of  cheap  cotton  goods  from  Manchester,  England,  many  of  them 
being  imitations  of  American  make.  There  exist  certain  firms  in 
Manchester  who  supply  exclusively  the  Syrian  trade  and  who  have 
gained  a  great  extension  of  trade  in  this  country,  beginning  to 
monopolize  that  of  dry  goods. 

The  prevailing  dry  weather  was  very  bad  for  agriculture,  and  to  a 
great  extent  curtailed  the  coffee  and  cocoa  crops.  All  the  small 
rivers  were  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  1907.  The  big  drop  in 
prices  of  logwood  and  a  decrease  in  aemand  abroad  had  a  disastrous 
result  here.  Large  stocks  are  lying  on  the  beach  and  can  only  be 
shipped  at  a  great  loss.  There  was  very  little  cedar  wood  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  1907,  and  business  had  to  be  given  up  finally 
on  account  of  the  low  prices.  A  new  demand,  however,  sprung  up 
in  Europe  recently,  and  exportations  have  begun  again,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the  demand  will  continue.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  1907  forest  fires  destroyed  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
cedar  forests. 

The  supply  of  lignum-vitae  was  much  larger  than  the  demand  in 
different  European  and  American  markets.  The  exportation  of  sisal, 
or  pita,  did  not  increase,  but  a  much  larger  proportion  went  to  Europe. 
Deliveries  are  declining  and  no  efforts  are  made  to  replant.  There 
were  some  cotton  and  cotton  seed  shipped  in  1 907.  Some  small  planta- 
tions have  been  started  in  this  section  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
Wax  is*  disappearing  from  this  market.  The  system  of  exploitation 
is  the  direct  cause  of  it,  for  in  order  to  obtain  the  wax  the  wild  bees 
are  destroyed  by  fire  and  smoke.  A  few  gallons  of  honey  were 
exported. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Port  de  Paix  in  1907  was  $138,502, 
of  which  articles  worth  $112,940  came  from  the  United  States  and 
$25,562  worth  came  from  Europe.  The  total  exports  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $306,242,  of  which  Europe  took  articles  valued  at 
$21 9,997  and  the  United  States  $86,245  worth.  The  principal  articles 
shipped  to  Europe  were:  Coffee  worth  $101,045;  logwood,  $74,485; 
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cocoa,  $28,732,  and  sisal,  $4,980.     The  declared  value  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  for  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cocoa 

$1,804 

1,433 

138 

64,287 
4,213 
2,467 

4,552 

$6,666 
15,008 

$11,272 

676 

276 

6,734 

7,863 

2,479 

1,146 

Wood— Continued. 
Fustic 

$115 

7,923 

39,375 

388 

$874 

4,053 

54,320 

96 

Coffee 

$676 

Hides           

Lignum- vltae 

Logwood  . . 

13, 745 

Sisal                    

10,809 
4,479 
3,973 

6,403 

41,225 
153 

Skins  

AU  other  articles 

Total 

Wax 

Wood: 

126,696 

106,681 

86,245 

Cedar 

SANTO  DOMINGO. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Santo  Domingo  were  both  greater  in 
1907  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  exports  showing  the  larger 
increase.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  imports  came  from  the  United 
States,  which  took  $3,329,018  of  the  exports  and  furnished  $2,863,709 
of  the  imports,  thus  showing  a  trade  balance  in  favor  of  Santo 
Domingo  amounting  to  $465,309.  Manufactures  were  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  import,  while  sugar,  cocoa,  and  bananas  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  export.  Santo  Domingo  is  naturally  a  very  rich  country, 
but  its  development  has  been  retarded,  though  it  is  now  said  to  be 
proceeding  in  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore.  Foreign  traveling 
agents  are  reported  to  be  quite  numerous,  and  their  principals  give 
longer  credit  than  is  the  case  with  the  United  States  exporters,  which 
interferes  somewhat  with  the  growth  of  the  trade  with  this  country. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Santo  Domingo  during  1907  was  the  largest 
ever  attained.  The  principal  exports,  according  to  their  declared 
value,  were  cocoa,  sugar,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  coffee.  Cocoa  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  22,384,028  pounds,  exceeding  sugar, 
which,  in  other  years,  has  been  the  principal  commodity  of  export. 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France  purchased  practically  the 
entire  crop  of  cocoa,  Germany  taking  $1,185,096  in  value,  the  United 
States  $936,057,  and  France  $863,249.  A  protracted  drought  dur- 
ing 1907  is  estimated  to  have  diminished  the  cocoa  crop  by  about 
10,000,000  pounds.  The  decline  in  sugar  production  in  1907  was 
said  to  be  due  to  the  continued  dullness  which  has  ruled  in  the  sugar 
market  since  1906.  The  production  of  tobacco  during  1907  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  Germany  was  the 
chief  purchaser  of  the  tobacco.  Bananas  are  cultivated  chiefly  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  of  the  United  States,  and  the  exports  in 
1907  were  a  little  less  than  in  1906.  Of  the  coffee  exported,  France 
took  1,243,206  pounds,  Germany  950,747  pounds,  and  the  United 
States  811,612  pounds. 
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The  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  1907  furnishes 
good  evidence  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  country,  due  largely 
to  the  supervision  of  the  customs  receipts  by  United  States  oflScials. 
Increased  customs  receipts  during  1907  enabled  the  deposit  in  New 
York,  in  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Government,  of  $1,543,421  to  the 
credit  of  the  trust  fund  collecting  there  and  destined  for  the  Uquida^ 
tion  of  the  Dominican  national  indebtedness. 

Germany's  trade  with  Santo  Domingo  has  greatly  increased  since 
1905,  having  risen  about  100  per  cent.  Germany  now  occupies  sec- 
ond place  in  the  relative  importance  of  her  trade  with  the  Dominican 
Republic,  France  occupies  third  place,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
fourth. 

Cotton  goods  constitute  the  principal  requirement  of  the  Domini- 
cans, thus  far  the  most  important  item  in  the  list  of  imports.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  imported  during  1907  exceeded  by 
one-fourth  the  total  combined  value  of  all  the  other  imports;  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  $506,737  and  the  United  States  $494,279. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  $102,068,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  $166,926. 

Porto  Rico,  which  suppUed  $5,260  worth  of  jerked  beef  in  1906, 
increased  the  supply  in  1907  to  $20,460,  and,  owing  to  its  geograph- 
ical position,  promises  to  still  further  increase  its  exports  to  Santo 
Domingo. 


EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

By  Consul-General  Fenton  R.  McCreery,  Santo  Domingo. 

The  exports  from  Santo  Domingo  in  1907  were  valued  at  $7,638,536, 
beinfe  $1,094,664  greater  than  in  1906  and  $742,438  more  than  in 
1905.  The  imports  amounted  to  $5,156,121,  an  increase  of  $874,784 
and  $2,059,858,  respectively,  over  1906  and  1905. 

These  increases  are  most  gratifying  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Republic  suffered  a  prolonged  clrought  in  1907,  that  the  tobacco 
crop  brought  an  imsatisfactory  price,  and  that  sugar  remained  at 
a  low  level  as  to  value.  The  price  of  cocoa  was,  however,  nearly 
double  that  of  1906.  That  the  value  of  exports,  and  consequently 
the  purchasing  power,  has  increased  bodes  well  for  the  future  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  country. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   TRADE   BY   COUNTRIES. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  the  Republic  in  1907,  55.5  per  cent  came 
from  the  United  States,  the  aggregate  showing  $2,863,709,  against 
$2,503,423  in  1906  and  $1,961,020  in  1905.  A  statement  in  detail 
of  commodities  and  values  purchased  from  the  United  States  in  1907 
is  givAn  o^  page  207. 
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Germany  came  next,  with  18.5  per  cent,  the  leadmg  items  being 
as  follows:  Rice,  foreign  production,  worth  $380,564;  provisions, 
$116,550;  cotton  goods,  $90,630;  malt  liquors,  $59,415;  manufac- 
tures of  fibers,  $47,538;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  $42,759;  china 
and  earthen  ware,  $26,633;  paper  goods,  $17,461;  vehicles,  $16,060, 
and  woolen  goods,  $15,192. 

The  United  Kingdom  stood  third,  with  14.8  per  cent.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  were:  Cotton  manufactures,  valued  at  $506,737;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  $87,796;  fiber  manufactures,  $57,520;  rice, 
$41,304;  woolen  goods,  $11,242,  and  leather,  $8,989. 

Of  the  exports  in  1907,'  the  United  States  took  first  place,  with 
purchases  worth  $3,329,018,  or  $420,266  less  than  in  1906.  This 
was  due  to  the  continued  low  price  of  sugar,  the  shipments  of  that 
commodity  direct  to  England,  and  the  marketing  of  almost  the 
entire  tobacco  crop  in  Hamburg.  Germany  came  next,  with  pur- 
chases amounting  to  $2',759,624,  a  gain  of  $659,808  over  1906.  The 
principal  articles  were  tobacco,  worth  $1,260,335;  cocoa,  $1,185,096; 
hides  and  skins,  $105,780;  wax,  $83,937,  and  coffee,  $63,441. 

France  came  third,  the  principal  shipments  thereto  being  cocoa, 
worth  $865,249;  coffee,  $93,894,  and  tobacco,  $59,622. 

The  share  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  trade  of  Santo  Domingo 
during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exi>ort8. 
1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1907. 

United  States     

$1,961,020 

441,450 

366,684 

150,304 

43,417 

80,873 

16,123 

10, 167 

26.225 

12,503,423 

824,126 

526,827 

209,500 

93,732 

50,842 

32,936 

10,502 

29,449 

$2,863,709 

953,963 

761,787 

250,408 

123,448 

103,903 

43,505 

12,853 

«        42,455 

$4,484,271 

1,261,006 

82.800 

953,066 

$3,749,284 

2,099,816 

45,887 

562,416 

$3  329  018 

Germany 

2,759,024 

United  Kingdom 

3:i0, 787 

France 

1,078,308 
4,329 

Spain    

Italy 

11,617 

Porto  Rico 

32,523 

Cuba 

67,067 
47,889 

37,249 
49,220 

23,899 

Other  countries 

68,431 

Total 

3,096,263 

4,281,337 

5,166,121 

6,896,096 

6,543,872 

7,638,SJ6 
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IMPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  imports,  by  articles,  into  Santo  Domingo  from  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Agricultural  implements 

Animals,  live 

Books,  maps,  etc 

Breadstufls: 

Flour 

Another 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

COBl 

Cotton  goods 

Fiber  manufactures 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver  currency 

Grease,  etc 

Gams  and  resins 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Jewelry,  watches,  and  clocks 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Malt  liqqprs:  Beer  in  bottles 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s. 
Oils. 


Paints,  colors,  etc 

Peifumery  and  cosmetics 

Provisions 

Rice 

Rubber  goods 

Soap 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Vegetables 

V^des 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
All  other  articles 


S15,394 
7,994 
2,563 

208,968 

20.506 

39,023 

12,803 

218,100 

29,770 

109,465 

3,240 

5,605 

359,435 

37,856 

13,583 

9,070 

287,381 

1,532 

59,455 

5,240 

7,939 

147,309 

9,117 

3,078 

72,834 

31,613 

4,286 

22,382 

22,265 

16,620 

14,914 

87,355 

74,323 


S15,450 

882 

5,664 

250,390 

19,438 

48,331 

21,701 

506,347 

60,310 

126,299 

5,685 

13,473 

215,900 

35,213 

17,149 

2,162 

283,561 

795 

101,833 

11,006 

13,745 

202,378 

9,182 

1,560 

109,206 

32,527 

5,130 

25,872 

48,614 

20,863 

9,188 

95,780 

97,793 


Total 1,961,020 


2,503,423 
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920,491 

630 

3,789 

322,734 
26,466 
57,251 
32,032 

494,279 
56,812 

155,643 
7,066 
13.288 

207,160 
41,075 
14,585 
3,603 

381,061 
4,551 

116,988 
9,174 
14,796 

239,446 
10,805 
2,430 

154,235 
41,947 
6,264 
46,566 
69,744 
22,006 
19,368 

141,731 

125,671 


2,863,709 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports,  by  articles,  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bananas 

$257,000 

587,812 

39.992 

2,249 

63,714 

9,756 

9,393 

3,243.437 

143,951 

25,164 

51,674 

0,936 

18,522 

24,071 

$334,000 

699,4(>2 

49,55t. 

758 

78,335 

10.474 

5,857 

2,291,527 

189,279 

41,714 

16,655 

1,070 

10,048 

20,549 

$319. 500 

Cocoa 

930. 057 

Coffee 

65,159 

Gnmii and  rnninf .   ._ 

1,245 

Hides  and  skins 

78,297 

Honey 

8,719 

Sisal  and  other  flbers 

528 

Susar.  raw 

1,775,121 

12.891 

Tobaooo,  leaf 

Wax 

24,163 
26.478 

Wood: 

Lignum-vits 

Mahogany 

11.999 

AU  other: 

17.158 

AUnthArAnk^jA" 

51.703 

Total 

4,484,271 

3,749.284 

3,329,018 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES   AND   INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Increased  crops  are  looked  for  in  1908,  as  a  result  of  abundant 
rains  in  the  spring.  Foreign  capital  is  being  attracted  by  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  New  lands  are  being  planted,  new  forests 
exploited,  and  mineral  resources  seriously  investigated.  A  number  of 
small  factories  have  recently  been  started,  and  there  is  much  water 
power  which  could  be  utilized. 

The  financial  situation  is  well  in  hand,  and  the  Government  is  assured 
of  an  income  greater  than  ever  before. 

Public  worto  are  being  undertaken  which  will  stimulate  industry 
and  encourage  the  development  of  the  vast  natural  riches  of  the 
Republic,  -^nong  these  are  the  making  of  wagon  roads  and  bridges, 
the  construction  of  irrigation  systems,  the  reduction  of  the  grade  of  the 
Government  railroad,  and  the  deepening  of  harbors.  An  agricultural 
experiment  station  soon  to  be  established  is  expected  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  products  and  methods  of  planting  and 
curing. 

The  railroad  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega  is  being  extended  through 
a  very  productive  district  to  Juana  Nufiez,  while  the  railroad  from 
La  Romana  to  Seybo  will  open  a  region  of  great  agricultural  possibili- 
ties. The  extension  of  the  Government  railroad  to  Moca  is  prac- 
tically completed. 

There  is  considerable  building  activity  among  the  municipalities. 
Streets  are  being  improved,  sewers  laid,  and  the  oetterment  of  water 
and  lighting  systems  considered. 

All  things  considered,  this  island,  the  richest  of  the  Antilles,  seems  to 
be  entering  upon  an  era  of  progress  and  development.  Natural 
resources  invite  it,  and  the  sturdy,  hard-working  Dominican  people 
deserve  it.  It  is  inexplicable  that  the  thousands  of  investors  seeking 
new  fields  have  so  long  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportum- 
ties  here. 


PUERTO  PliATA. 

By  ViCB-CoNSUL  Arthur  W.  Lithgow. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  this  port  for  1907  amounted  to  $3,690,284, 
against  $3,070,663  in  1906,  and  $2,560,929  in  1905.  Of  this  trade 
in  1907,  $1,617,652  represented  imports  and  $2,072,632  exports, 
against  imports  valued  at  $1,284,703  and  exports  at  $1,785,960  in 
1906,  and  $965,743  and  $1,605,186,  respectively,  in  1905.  The  princi- 
pal exports,  by  quantities,  to  all  countries  durmg  the  past  three  years 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Bananas bunches. 

Cocoa pounds. 

ColIt« do. . . 

Dlvidivi do... 

Fustic tons. 

Hides pounds. 

Hornby gallons. 

Mahogany feet. 

Satinwood do. . . 

Skins,  goat pounds. 

Tobacco do... 

Wax. do... 


1905. 

1906. 

530,000 

9,735,442 

1,491,752 

67,393 

732,000 

9,472,000 

1,527.900 

97,600 

227 

295,000 

1,540 

15,593 

12,609 

94,800 

14,061,300 

119,200 

228,792 

2,675 

83.184 

9,103 

55,433 

11,521.051 

137,666 

1907. 


629,500 

5,291,986 

721.074 

30.140 

182 

273,193 

1,890 

11,421 

44,718 

118.466 

17,997.923 

130,869 
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ANALYSIS   OF   EXPORTS   FROM   THE   DISTRICT. 

The  severe  drought  that  this  country  suflFered  last  year  caused  a 
large  falling  off  in  quantities  of  the  products  exported.     For  example,  • 
the  shipments  of  cocoa,   the  leading  staple,  were  only*  5,291,986 

Sjimds,  against  9,472.000 pounds  in  1906  and  9,735,442  pounds  in  1905. 
ut  the  failure  of  tnis  crop  in  other  countries  and  speculation  in 
Europe  caused  the  price  to  advance;  therefore  the  value  of  the  crop 
here  exceeded  the  crops  of  former  years.  The  United  States  took 
last  year  from  this  port  nearly  twice  as  much  cacao  as  formerly — 
1,150,348  pounds,  valued  at  $228,965,  against  593,117,  valued  at 
$72,126,  in  1906.  In  the  natural  course  oi  events  the  production  of 
cocoa  snould  increase  about  15-j)er  cent  a  year,  as  tne  people  are 
gradually  devoting  themselves  to  its  cultivation. 

Tobacco,  the  second  in  importance  among  the  articles  exported, 
showed  a  marked  increase.  The  shipments  in  1907  aggregated 
17,997,923  pounds,  while  there  were  shipped  only  14,061,300  pounds 
in  1906  and  11,521,051  pounds  in  1905.  The  United  States  took 
137,553  pounds  of  tobacco,  valued  at  $9,444,  last  year,  as  compared 
to  1,866  pounds,  valued  at  $140,  in  1906.  The  Dominican  tobacco  is 
not  found  suitable  for  the  United  States  market.  Nearly  all  of  the 
tobacco  of  this  country  is  shipped  to  Germany. 

Bananas,  owing  to  the  drought,  fell  off  102,500  bunches,  as  compared 
with  1906,  but  still  exceeded  the  crop  of  1905  by  100,000  bunches. 
All  bananas  shipped  from  this  port  are  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Coffee  is  on  the  decline,  as  only  721,074  pounds  were  exported  in 
1907,  compared  with  1,527,900  pounds  in  1906  and  1,491,752  pounds 
in  1905.  The  low  price  of  coffee  prevents  the  people  here  from 
devoting  themselves  to  its  cultivation.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
when  the  price  fell,  many  farmers  destroyed  their  trees  and  took  up 
the  cultivation  of  cocoa. 

Among  the  hard  woods  exported  satinwood  is  the  only  one  that 
shows  any  increase,  44,718  square  feet  being  shipped  last  year,  com- 
pared with  12,609  feet  in  1906  and  9,103  feet  in  1905.  Of  this  quan- 
tity the  United  States  took  29,555  square  feet,  valued  at  $2,958, 
in  1907,  against  12,163  feet,  valued  at  $1,772,  in  1906.  Lately  all  of 
this  class  of  wood  shipped  from  this  port  has  gone  to  England,  as 
better  prices  are  obtamed  there.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  hard 
wood  in  the  island,  but  the  need  of  roads  and  means  of  communication 
makes  it  very  costly  and  unprofitable  to  handle,  thus  preventing 
larger  exports. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  honey  and  wax  is  shipped. 
There  are  no  modem  hives,  hollow  tree  trunks  laid  on  the  ground  serv- 
ing for  these.  The  production  could  be  improved  in  quality  and 
quantity. 

Cigarettes  figure  in  the  exports  in  1907  for  the  first  time  in  a  number 
of  years,  235,356  packages  having  been  shipped  to  Haiti  and  St. 
Thomas. 

PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   OF   IMPORT. 

The  principal  imports  into  this  district,  in  the  order  of  relative  im- 

Eortance,  were  cotton  goods,   rice,   iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
readstuffs,  meat  and  dairv  products,  and  oils.     With  the  exception 
of  rice  and  cotton  goods,  tne  United  States  supplied  the  greater  part 
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of  these  articles.  The  rice  comes  mostly  from  Germany.  The  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  passed  the  United  States  in  the 
sale  of  cotton  goods.  The  British  have  been  supplying  a  cheaper 
quality  of^ bleached  and  unbleached  cottons,  shirtings,  sheetings,  etc. 
As  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  has  increased  in  an  enormous 
degree  and  the  earnings  of  the  people  have  been  reduced,  they 
are  obliged  to  purchase  the  cheapest  goods  obtainable.  The  many 
traveUng  agents  which  British  and  German  merchants  send  out  to 
push  their  goods  and  the  longer  credits  which  Europe  extends  also 
contribute  to  the  introduction  of  their  goods. 

Although  the  United  States  is  holding  its  own  in  the  import  trade 
of  this  country,  yet,  considering  that  the  chief  commodities  imported 
are  agricultural  implements,  breadstuffs,  cotton  goods,  fish  (pre- 
served), hats  and  caps,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  meat  and  dairy 
products,  oils,  paper  manufactures,  wood  and  leather  manufactures, 
rice,  vegetable  nbers,  etc.,  it  certainly  could  get  a  much  greater  share 
of  the  trade. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  Puerto  Plata  in  1907  the  United  States 
took  articles  valued  at  $620,495,  against  $476,813  in  1906  and 
$576,021  in  1905.     The  principal  articles  were: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bananas 

$263,361 

267,990 

6,377 

4,565 

19 

1,683 

1366,573  ' 

72,126 

2,243 

712 

19 

$322,241 

228,965 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

6,449 
527 

Fustic 

Hats 

263 

Hides,  cow 

610 

Satin  wood 

1,772 

32,982 

140 

246 

2,9.'>« 

Skins,  goat 

22,360 

667 

8,999 

40,660 

Tobacco 

9,444 

All  other  articles . .    .        -  - 

8,360 

Total 

576,021 

476,813 

620,495 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  from  the  greatly  increased  correspondence 
received  in  this  consulate  that  American  merchants  are  noticing  the 
opportunities  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United 
States  will  get  all  the  trade  possible  with  this  country.  It  is  true  that 
at  present  the  trade  of  the  RepubUc  is  small,  but  figures  of  the  last  few 
years  show  that  it  is  growing  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate. 

A  railroad  connecting  Santiago  with  Moca,  a  continuation  of  the 
Puerto  Plata-Santiago  Kailroad,  has  been  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  opened  to  traffic  in  July,  1908.  The  Government 
has  also  contracted  with  the  Samana-Santiago  Railroad,  a  British 
corporation,  to  continue  their  line  to  Salcedo  and  Moca,  to  be  finished 
in  two  years.  Then  the  whole  Oibao  district  will  be  connected  by 
rail,  and  traffic  will  be  greatly  faciUtated. 

Everything  is  propitious  for  the  rapid  development  of  this  country. 
Studies  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo City  and  Puerto  Plata  are  now  under  way,  while  Congress  has 
voted  the  reduction  of  the  port  dues  to  a  nominal  price. 
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The  import  and  export  trade  conditions  of  this  district  continued 
unchanged  during  1907.  An  American-Dominican  lumber  company 
commenced  operations  here  last  year,  its  object  being  the  utilization 
of  the  vast  forests  of  yellow-pine  timber  which  exist  in  certain  sections 
of  this  district,  for  the  extraction  and  manufacture  of  turpentine  and 
resin,  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  various  purposes  on  a  large 
scale.  A  sawmill,  said  to  be  capable  of  cutting  60,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day,  is  to  be  erected  at  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yaque  River, 
about  2  miles  from  this  port.  The  operations  of  the  company  hereto- 
fore have  been  confined  to  the  construction  of  roads  giving  access  to 
the  timber  lands  in  the  interior  for  logging  purposes,  and  to  the  bleed- 
ing of  the  trees  in  order  to  extract  the  resinous  sap. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  undertaJcen  to  irrigate  certain 
sections  of  valuable  arable  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Christi,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  intrusted  the  prehminarv  studies  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  contemplating  the  erection  of  one  or  more  large  dams 
in  the  Yaque  River,  to  John  Le  Roy  Mann,  an  American  civil  engineer 
who  arrived  from  the  United  States  in  December,  1907,  for  that 
special  purpose,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  exports  from  Monte  Christi  to  the  United  States  during  1907 
amounted  to  $40,768,  against  $41,726  in  1906  and  $30,717  in  1905. 
The  principal  items  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Coffee 

$3,012 
876 

15,928 

530 

3,020 

1,434 

28,926 
1,888 

16,138 

Fiutic 

460 

Loffwood % 

9,400 

Batinwood 

454 
23.700 
2,676 

2,222 

Skins,  goat 

22,193 
355 

other  articles 

Totfll 

30,717 

41,726 

40.768 

WEST  INDIES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  the  Danish  and  French  West  Indies,  and  the  Dutch  Island  of 
Curagao  for  the  year  1907,  as  submitted  by  American  consuls,  with 
some  later  statistics  gathered  from  other  sources  is  presented  herewith. 

Of  the  British  West  Indies,  which  excludes  Bermuda,  the  total 
exports  for  1906,  the  last  year  available,  aggregated  $33,026,375,  of 
which  the  United  States  took  $10,485,832  as  compared  with 
$10,282,983  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total  imports, 
$38,437,058,  the  United  States  sent  dkectly  $9,888,394  as  com- 
pared with  $10,491,589  sent  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Hence  the 
United  States  buys  more  from  these  islands  than  does  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  whom  they  belong,  and  sells  less  to  them.     The  tonnage 
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of  the  vessels  visiting  the  islands  in  1906  amounted  to  13,688,286  tons, 
of  which  8,849,918  were  under  the  British  flag.  Cotton  goods  are  the 
chief  articles  of  import,  and  of  those  Great  Britain  furnishes 
$2,800,000  worth,  several  times  more  in  value  than  the  United  States 
supplies,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ''apparel,''  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplies  $620,000  worth. 

To  the  Danish  West  India  Islands  the  United  States  exported 
direct  in  1908,  $674,938  worth,  a  little  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  imported  $391,839,  or  $40,651  less  than  in  1907. 

To  the  Dutch  West  Indies  the  exports  of  1908  were  of  the  value  of 
$687,531,  as  compared  with  $716,460  in  1907,  while  the  imports  from 
those  islands  amoimted  to  $265,069  in  1908  and  $381,388  in  1907. 

To  the  French  West  Indies  the  exports  in  1908  were  $1,405,107  as 
compared  with  $1,520,898  in  1907,  and  the  direct  imports  were 
$53,397  m  1908  and  $48,562  m  1907. 

To  Bermuda  the  exports  in  1908  reached  in  value  $1,050,480  as 
compared  with  $905,927  in  1907,  while  the  imports  from  Bermuda 
were  $458,909  in  1908  and  $569,590  m  1907.  To  the  British  West 
Indies  the  exports  in  1908  were  $12,068,469,  a  little  less  than  in  1907, 
while  the  imports  from  those  islands  were  in  value  $10,972,009  in  1908, 
as  compared  with  $12,880,220  in  1907. 

Jamaica,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion and  imported  manufactured  goods  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1908,  to  the  value  of  $8,364,404,  a  gain  of  31  per  cent  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished  62  per  cent  of  those  goods 
and  the  United  States  34  per  cent,  but  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  the  United  Kingdom  lost  nearly  2  per  cent,  while  the  United 
States  gained  nearly  3  per  cent.  But  of  the  products  of  Jamaica  the 
United  States  buys  59  per  cent,  while  the  United  Kingdom  takes  only 
21  per  cent. 

The  Bahama  islands  have  no  direct  communication  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  their  trade  being  largely  with  the  United  States, 
but  as  no  certificates  of  origin  are  required  on  imports,  it  is  assumed 
that  considerable  of  the  importations  credited  to  the  United  States 
are  not  products  of  this  country.  The  United  States  takes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  total  imports  of 
$1,814,898  in  1907  the  United  States  furnished  $1,233,010,  or  at  least 
that  much  was  credited  to  this  country,  while  $445,655  was  credited  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  articles  of  import  in  their  order 
are  textile  fabrics,  flour,  earthenware,  etc.,  preserved  meats  and 
hardware,  while  the  leading  exports  are  sponges,  sisal  grass,  pine- 
apples, and  shells. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  of  Barbados  for  the  financial  year  of 
1907-8  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  the  preceding  year, 
mainly  attributable,  according  to  the  report  of  the  governor,  to  the 
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large  sums  of  money  transmitted  by  laborers  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
Of  the  imports  44  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  36  per 
cent  from  the  United  States,  and  9  per  cent  from  Canada.  The 
decrease  in  exports  was  partly  due  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  sugar  crop. 
The  imports  from  Canada  in  1907  increased  17^  per  cent,  while  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  increased  13^  per  cent.  The  exports 
to  Canada  increased  31  per  cent,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
decreased  66  per  cent.  This  was  principally  due  to  the  preferential 
tariff  and  the  larger  quantity  of  sugar  taken  by  Canada.  The  pro- 
duction of  raw  cotton  in  Barbados  in  1907  was  nearly  double  that 
of  the  previous  year,  amoimting  to  nearly  1,000,000  poimds.  Under 
the  preferential  tariff  accorded  by  Canada  to  British  colonies  the 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  Dominion  increased  in  quantity,  while  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  diminished.  The  sugar  crop  for  1908, 
while  smaller,  was  sold  at  30  per  cent  in  advance  of  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to  develop  cotton  growing 
are  said  to  have  done  much  to  promote  that  industry. 

The  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference,  held  at  Barbados  in 
1908  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  better  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands. 
Owing  to  the  differences  of  circumstances  of  the  islands,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  unite  on  any  one  scheme.  The  islands  producing  sugar 
were  the  keenest  for  e^xtending  trade  relations  with  Canada,  while 
the  islands  whose  chief  products  are  cocoa  and  fruit  favored  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  their  market.  The  Jamaica  delegates  con- 
sidered their  trade  with  the  United  States  as  more  important  than 
that  with  Canada. 

Of  the  Leeward  Islands,  including  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  imports  in  1907, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  were  $2,433,200,  an  increase  of 
$450,000  over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  were  in  value 
$2,520,000,  an  increase  of  $569,000.  Of  the  imports  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  $1,124,000  worth  and  the  United  States  $861,000 
worth.  The  cotton  exports  of  the  Leeward  Islands  are  increasing 
rapidly,  amounting  to  58,688  poimds  in  1903  and  885,978  poimds  in 
1907.  St.  Lucia  imports  a  great  deal  of  coal,  amoimting  to  111,232 
tons  in  1907,  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  It  is  used 
for  sale  to  steamers.  The  leading  imports  of  these  islands  are  cottons 
and  flour,  and  the  exports  sugar  and  cocoa. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  imported  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1908, 
$16,423,000  worth  of  merchandise,  an  increase  of  $1,236,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  exports  reached  nearly  $20,000,000  in  value, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  that  year  are  given  as  $3,975,000  worth,  and 
the  exports  to  this  country  at  about  $5,000,000  worth.     The  United 
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States  imports  more  from  Trinidad  than  any  other  country,  but  its 
exports  to  Trinidad  are  behind  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Venezuela.  There  were  234,388  barrels  of  flour  imported  in  1907, 
95  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  This  country 
also  sends  packing-house  products  to  a  large  extent,  and  hewn  and 
sawn  limiber.  At  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  2,461  vessels  arrived  in 
1907,  of  which  626  were  merchant  steamships,  of  which  number  only 
7  were  American,  and  5  of  those  were  colliers  for  the  American  battle- 
ship fleet. 

A  hurricane  in  Turks  Island  in  September,  1908,  caused  a  loss  of  a 
large  amoimt  of  salt,  and  left  those  islands,  which  were  not  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  in  what  was  considered  a  very  unfortunate 
situation. 


BAHAMAS, 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Baha- 
mas for  the  years  1906  and  1907  are  compiled  from  the  published 
report  of  the  British  colonial  secretary. 

The  imports  and  exports,  products  of  the  islands,  by  countries,  into 
and  from  the  Bahamas  during  the  calendar  years  1906  and  1907  were 
as  follows: 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

United  States 

$1,218,027 

306,833 

14,843 

25,869 

36,066 

SI,  233, 010 
465,665 
40,805 
49,818 
35,610 

1615,033 

80,292 

9,820 

5,002 

315,589 

1612,010 
129,799 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

31,841 

British  West  Indies 

292 

All  ottier  countries 

329,872 

Total 

1,601,638 

1,814,898 

1,025,736 

1,103,814 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  import  figures,  the  secretary  says: 

Inasmuch  as  certificates  of  origin  are  not  required  in  this  colony,  these  ^ures  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is  no  direct  communication  with  the  United  KWdom, 
and  consequently  many  goods  really  imported  from  that  country  are  claBsined  as 
imported  from  the  United  States,  where  they  are  transshipped. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  where  the  United  Kingdom  has 
not  direct  communication  with  its  colonies,  and  it  may  also  be 
assumed  that  it  is  the  only  place,  colony  or  foreign  coimtry,  to  which 
British  goods  are  not  shipped  direct. 
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IMPORTS  AND   EXFOBTS   BY  ABTICLBS. 

The  imports  into  the  Bahamas  by  articles  are  given  as  follows  in  the 
report: 


Artldes. 


AJcobollc  liquors  (gin.  mm, 
malt,  etc.)......, »...._„, 

AutomoWJes , 

Btlftef  ajidcbeow........... 

Gam,  com  me&l,  dod  bomlny 

Flour ..„. 

B  ftj-,  owu,  mid  bran  * . . ,, 

lee. „„.„.... 

Lard  .»**„,„,,.„..„,.„„ 
Lumbsr.  shiuel«3.  sad  lath. . . 
Machinery.  ....».„_„,.„. 

Mcat^  fppsb 

Meat,  salted , 


lyoft. 


3i96 
3,314 
30,030 
3S,07S 
173,110 
20,019 
6,311 

23,  an 

29,750 
2a,  773 
23,291 
M,0^ 


im. 


t»,2Dl 
10.  MC 
1,«37 

42,e&B 

70,375 

213,854 

S,6S7 
39,670 
43,550 
53,ti5§ 
30,342 
64,340 


Articles. 


OH,  k^tOMne 

Rice 

lloiHi  andCfltiTaA... 

Soap ..,.*.*«., 

Sugar,,.,, ,.., 

Sleain  launches. . , . 
Tobaccos  and  (jjgars 
Earthenware  imd  gli 
Uardv^oremtd  tinware^. , , 
Pmsoired  fish  and  meats. 

Textile  tebrlc*, , 

All  other  artloles . . . , 


Tot&l. 


1906. 


110,^6 

4S,800 

34,800 

ft,  105 

09,134 


%,9i9 

70,SS4 
136,841 
247,850 
li|,3»6 


1,  £01,638 


t21*18S 
65^288 

16»e6d 

4,170 
31.04S 
187.4ia 
106,907 

107  jse 

310,526 
191,099 


1,814,8 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  the  Bahamas,  by 
articles,  in  1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Valuft. 

SDonees 

1,528,802 
3,867,034 

$562,216 
195,347 
148,963 
54,841 
1,333 
63,016 

1,660,677 
4,306,062 

1631,179 

SKr    .. 

227.114 

PineaDDles.  ftesh  and  ixreserved 

86,731 

73,183 

1,138 

Btaells            . 

Cotton 

13,105 

8,568 

All  other  articles 

84,519 

Total 

1,026,736 

1,103,814 

As  the  colonial  secretary  gives  no  further  details  concerning  the 
sources  whence  the  colony  draws  its  imports,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
exact  figures  as  to  how  much  British  goods  as  claimed  are  imported 
and  credited  to  the  United  States.  According  to  the  figures  m  the 
colonial  reports,  the  United  States  supplies  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
imports  and  takes  about  56  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

The  report  states  that  the  sponge  industry  is  depressed  and  the 
outlook  gloomy.  As  sponges  constitute  over  one-half  the  value  of 
the  total  exports,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  know  the  countries  wherein 
they  find  consumption.  Of  the  1,660.667  pounds,  valued  at  $631,179, 
exported  in  1907,  910,603  pounds,  valued  at  $245,400,  were  exported 
to  the  UnitedStates,$140,000  worth  to  Germany,  about  $100,000  worth 
to  France,  $76,400  worth  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $65,000  worth  to  Hol- 
land, the  remainder  going  to  Canada  and  Italy.  The  decrease  in  the 
pineapple  industry  is  considered  discouraging,  though,  according  to 
the  report,  the  causes  of  the  failure  have  been  special  rather  tnan 
general  (long  drought)  and  they  should  not  be  in  any  way  a  perma- 
nent deterrent.  Nearly  the  entire  exports  of  sisal  go  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1907  would  nave  been  much 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  '*  American  crisis,  which  caused  a  fall  in 
the  prices  and  dullness  in  the  trade.'' 
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The  only  industry  which  would  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion in  the  Bahamas  is  the  American  Lumber  Worli,in  Abaco,  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  report  as  follows : 

At  the  American  Lumber  Works  at  Wilson  City,  Abaco,  a  new  mill  is  under  con- 
struction which  is  calculated  to  saw  75,000  feet  per  diem.  A  number  of  fine  houses 
have  been  built,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  Bahamas.  The  company 
sawed  3,000,000  feet  during  1907,  and  manufactured  350,000  shingles.  The  company 
has  concessions  at  Andros  and  Grand  Bahama  also,  but  has  not  begun  operations  in 
these  islands. 

SHIPPING   RETURNS. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  of  sailing  vessels  in  1907  were  as 
follows:  Entrances, 213  vessels, of  15,734  tons;  clearances, 214  vessels, 
of  15,996  tons,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  American  vessels. 

The  entrances  of  steam  vessels  in  1 907  were  as  follows :  American,  97 ; 
German,  313;  British,  43;  Norwegian,  5;  all  other,  2;  total,  460.  The 
direct  entrances  and  clearances  of  steam  vessels,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, from  and  to  the  several  coimtries  in  1907  follow: 


Countries. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

United  States 

249 
69 
6 
12 
16 
26 

439,595 
176,852 
9,416 
30,606 
36,420 
61,042 

246 
98 
51 
26 
16 
18 
2 
2 

488,833 
233,313 
81,216 
60,438 
40,772 
40,060 
368 

British  West  Indies , . . . 

Haiti 

Cuba 

Mexico 

South  America 

United  Kingdom : 

All  othnr  countries 

82 

195, 170 

8,246 

Total 

460 

949,101 

459 

948,240 

The  American  flag  covers  less  than  43  per  cent  of  the  trade  of 
Bahamas  with  the  United  States,  while  the  German  flag,  with  no  direct 
trade  with  Germany,  covers  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  cairving  trade 
of  the  colony.  As  stated  by  the  colonial  secretaiy,  the  British  flag 
has  no  place  in  the  direct  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  while  it  covers  85,038 
and  87,937  tons,  in  the  entrances  and  clearances,  respectively,  in  1907, 
from  coimtries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  assumed  that  British  trade  with  the  Bahamas  is  not  of  consequence 
enough  to  call  for  direct  treatment. 


BARBADOS. 

By  Consul  Chester  W.  Martin,  Bridgetown. 

The  total  trade  of  the  British  colony  of  Barbados  for  the  year  1907 
was  $10,739,311,  an  increase  of  $406,567  over  that  of  1906.  The 
imports  were  in  value  $6,187,890,  of  which  $4,623,235  were  for  home 
consumption  and  $1,564,655  exported.  The  total  exports  amoimted 
to  $4,551,421,  of  which  $2,986,766  were  domestic  products  and 
$1,564,655  British,  foreign,  and  other  colonial  products.  Imports 
by  coimtries  into  Barbados  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  follow: 
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Countries. 

1906. 

1907. 

Countries. 

1906. 

1907. 

United  Kingdom 

12,346,217 
1,967,691 
421,794 
412,640 
174,118 
163,251 
73,083 

12,  no,  227 

2,242,118 

496,105 

283,410 

223,868 

6,995 

43,394 

France 

160,086 
18,307 
25,461 

139,819 

1257 

United  States 

Brazil 

78,034 
46,906 
61,497 

Canada 

Newfoundland  

British  West  Indies 

Other  countries 

British  Ouiana 

Total 

East  Indies,  Calcutta 

5,802,467 

6,187,890 

Foreign  West  Indies 

For  1907  about  44  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  36  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  8.75  per  cent  from 
Canada;  9  per  cent  from  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  British  and 
foreign;  and  2.25  per  cent  from  all  other  coimtries.  The  imports  from 
France  show  the  largest  falling  off  and  those  from  Brazil  the  greatest 
percentage  of  increase.  The  imports  from  the  latter  country,  how- 
ever, were  almost  entirely  hides  and  skins  in  the  raw  state  for  reex- 
portation. The  United  Kingdom  made  a  gain  of  about  4  per  cent 
over  1906;  the  United  States  2  per  cent;  and  Canada  1.5  per  cent. 

EXPORTS   BT  COUNTRIES   AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  colony  exported  in  1906  and  1907,  and  countries  to  which 
exported: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom... 

<|>in^ylft 

United  States 

Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies 

British  Ouiana 

Bermuda 

French  Guiana 


1906. 

1907. 

$772,278 

1759, 101 

1,183,654 

1,560,813 

727,962 

243,847 

222,579 

248,692 

90,272 

106,272 

24,637 

31,002 

12,994 

13, 113 

8,905 

6,248 

Countries. 


Madeira 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Dutch  Quiana 

Panama 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 


2,986,766 


The  staple  products  exported  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  were  in 
value  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Sugar,  dry 

177,241 

1,631,611 

1,045,777 

379 

$108,708 

1,168,577 

1,133,506 

'311 

Cotton,  raw 

1126,568 
181,013 

$279,124 

Sogar,  muscovado 

All  other  articles 

306,641 

Mofaanni 

Total 

Rum 

3,062,679 

2,986,766 

Canada  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  the  staple  products,  taking 
23,653  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at  $799,532,  and  41,161  puncheons 
of  molasses,  valued  at  $751,163,  a  total  of  $1,550,695,  or  almost  65 

S)r  cent  of  the  sugar  product.     Great  Britain  took  15  per  cent,  the 
nited  States  8  per  cent,  and  all  other  countries  12  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES    AND   UNITED    KINGDOM. 

The  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  during  1907  were  as 
follows: 


Arttd^., 


YlLliie* 


Articles. 


Valtw. 


Anim^,  Uva* ,  ,♦..,„„ 

Books,  mapSf  and  cborta 

Breads  LuHii: 

BruD  andjpotlord...^^. 

Bread  anLTorockBTa,. ,. 

Qim  and  burley  „ 

Flour,  wbeat,  and  rye-n., ,,*.-, 

Moul,  com . .  „ 

Oflta ...,„..».,_., * . 

C3ait1ag£a  and  c^rta. . . 

CanfoctLonery ....,._ 

Cotton,  UaetJ,  sUk,  luid  woobJi  goods,, 

Cyaloa  and  ports ,.,,».„..,.,.,„, 

Drugs  and  obemicals „ . , 


PruUimd  wgetablua  „ , 

Glass  and  glndswore. . ...  ^ ...... . 

"Bay......... ,..„ 

Iron  and  steel,  manubcturea  ofr 
Hjirdwara^, ,  „..„_._„.„ 

MacKinrry , 

NalL-5,  splktis,  oti?  _„,.„..  „ 

Jewelry  ana  p  LatJ?d  wans 

Leatbf^r^  aod  niaimf^tim^  of: 

Boots  and  sbo^ 

Leather  „.,,....,,..,.....,. 


114.309 

3.T,309 

40,387 

3ij,553 

373,tr7li 

iu,fm 

17,^^ 
1,773 

2,183 
40,33.1 
fl3,74» 

7,372 

2,S33 

31,802 
4;  027 
S,(M2 
5, 160 

24,120 
4,^ 


Malt  in  bottlfifi --.... 

Musical  Ins  tRunents . . .  ^ . . 

Oil  intittl  and  Cfiie. ....... 

Oil,  cotton-^eed  ..._,,„. 

1  'alnts  and  vamlshcts 

Fapof ... „„.. 

Ferfamary 

Frovislontr' 

Bacon  and  bams. . . . . 
Beef  and  pork...^..H,* 

Bnttier.  „,_.,„ 

Lard  and  compounds 
Meats,  prs^r ved , . . . , 

OloOToargarlne 

Tallow..,..,,.*.. 

8<*ap 

Su  ear  ..„,.,„.„,.„.,. . 

Tobacco,  clears,  etc ..... . 

Turpentine. ., .  ,„,.*,.,., 

Wood,  inanuCoctiircfl  of^ 

Fiirnltmn 

Staves  and  shooka.... 

All  otber  articles. .,. 

TDtal,,....,.,,,,„ 


III  034 
2,t^ 

&S,£3g 

72,741 
3,0B5 

17,648 
a,  540 

18, 319 

207,742 

15,413 

44,489 

ft,5a4 

25,330 

U)>14 

IB,  344 

12,412 

9,sa3 

B4S 

14,279 
172,313 
M4,338 


2,243,118 


The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  $2,716,227 
in  1907,  consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles:  Cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  cotton  manufactures,  valued  at  $1,175,243;  fertilizers  ana 
manures,  $170,859;  hardware,  $124,062;  machinery,  $88,671 ;  leather, 
$29,230;  boots  and  shoes,  $69,635;  hats  and  bonnets,  $50,565; 
brandy,  whisky,  etc.,  $43,283;  books,  maps,  and  charts,  $31,773; 
soap,  $65,410;  wine,  $45,204;  and  paints  and  varnishes,  $19,024.  A 
little  over  41  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingaom  con- 
sists of  textiles. 

There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why,  if  it  was  properly  looked 
after,  the  United  States  should  not  have  a  large  share  of  the  trade 
in  calicoes,  muslins,  sheeting,  shirtings,  drills,  ducks,  and  cottonades. 
Freight  connections  with  New  York  are  both  quicker  and  cheaper, 
while  tariff  conditions  are  the  same,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  1903,  as  a  result  of  a  demand  for  bunker  coal  by  steamers  in 
the  South  American  trade,  there  began  a  business  that  has  constantly 
increased.  The  number  of  steamers  that  took  coal  at  Bridgetown 
in  1903  was  73  with  12,000  tons,  which  increased  in  1907,  to  306 
steamers  with  70,000  tons. 


OOMMEBOfi!   AND   INDUSTRIES   OB*    BitlTlSH   WEST  INDIES.     2ld 
CLASSIFIED    EXPOBTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports,  compiled  from  invoices  certified  at 
Bridgetown,  to  the  United  States  dunng  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Arrowroot 

11,069 

$3,666 

1,503 

640 

16,457 
7,816 
1,016 
12,117 
17,586 
282 

Cocoa,  anground 

Cottonseed 



Dlftmonds .   , ,              

Hides  and  skins 

7,498 

300 

36,073 

8,709 

10,399 

790 

33,239 

16,191 

101,966 

427,942 

730 

Household  effects 

Manjak 

28,861 

8,717 

131,271 

84,976 
4,748 

Metal.old 

MniAffJfAfp 

Sugar 

1,075,742 
273 

Allothpr  iM^:lAl«ff 

Total 

1,129,687 
40,804 

596,066 

56,247 

1,167 

303,846 
68,162 
3,460 

Gold  bullion..                                                     

Returned  American  goods 

Grand  total 

1,170,491 

652,480 

365,468 

Barbados  has  exceptional  advantages  for  the  American  exporter 
in  that  it  is  favored  with  direct  steamship  lines  from  New  York  with 
extremely  low  rates  of  freight.  Merchandise  can  be  landed  here  in 
from  7  to  10  days  from  New  York,  while  it  takes  13  days  from 
Southampton.  The  Quebec  Steamship  Companv  has  a  steamer 
leaving  New  York  every  12  days  via  the  northern  islands.  The  boats 
of  the  Koyal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  arrive  every  two  weeks  from  New 
York  direct.  This  line  has  been  started  lately  between  New  York 
and  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana.  The  Hamburg-South  American 
Steamship  Company,  Booth  Line,  and  the  Lloyd  BraziUero,  all 
have  regular  sailings  from  New  York  direct  for  Barbados.  The 
opportunities  for  sending  mail  from  here  are  more  frequent,  as  some 
of  the  South  American  steamers  not  calling  on  their  way  south  call 
on  their  way  north  for  mail  and  passengers.  The  importations  of 
the  island  aggregate  over  $6,000,000,  nearly  all  in  goods  that  could 
as  well  be  suppUed  by  the  United  States  as  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  a  trade  worth  looking  after. 

Barbados  has  furnished  many  laborers  for  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
money  which  they  are  sending  home  is  doing  much  to  relieve  condi- 
tions caused  by  poor  crops  of  cane  and  low  prices  of  sugar.  In  1907, 
19,092  money  orders  from  Colon  were  cashed  in  the  post-office, 
amounting  to  $224,638.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  a  large  sum 
was  sent  through  the  banks  by  registered  mail  and  brought  back 
by  returning  laoorers.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  amount 
received  from  that  source  at  $400,000  for  1907. 


BERMUDA. 

By  Consul  W.  Maxwell  Greene,  Hamilton. 

The  total  trade  of  the  British  colony  of  Bermuda  in  1907  amounted 
to  $2,731,669,  of  which  $2,047,457  were  imports  and  $684,212  ex- 
ports.   The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $  1 ,050,242 ; 
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United  Kingdom,  $593,359;  Canada,  $352,271;  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  $30,254;  Germany,  $8,418;  Canary  Islands,  $7,275;  Porto 
Rico,  $2,642;  and  other  countries,  $2,996.  Of  the  exports,  including 
specie  and  goods  returned,  the  United  States  in  1907  took  articles 
valued  at  $625,480;  Canada,  $21,813;  United  Kingdom,  $8,910;  Ger- 
many, $14,599;  and  other  countries,  $13,410. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Bermuda,  by  leading  countries, 
during  the  past  three  years,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States 

SI,  288, 661 
394,899 
813,666 
88,711 

$731,492 
14,468 
23,004 
26,308 

$1,064,314 

269,862 

669,344 

60,977 

$596,302 

7,188 

155,878 

23,904 

$1,050,242 
352,271 
593,359 
51,686 

$625,480 

21,813 

8,910 

28,009 

Canada 

TTnitfld  ITIngdnnn 

Other  countries 

Total 

2,585,937 

795,272 

1,964,487 

785,272 

2,047,467 

684,212 

IMPORTS  PROM   THE    UNirED    STATES,   CANADA,    AND   GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1907  are  shown  in  the  following  comparative 
statement : 


Articles. 


United 
Stetes. 


Canada. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Animals,  live 

Boots  and  shoes,  etc 

Breadstufls: 

Bran 

Biscuits 

Com 

Flour 

Meal 

Oats 

Building  materials,  etc 

Canned  goods 

Cars,  carriages,  etc. : 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Carriages,  etc 

Coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa 

Clothing 

Confectionery 

Cotton  goods 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc 

Drugs,  paints,  and  oils 

Eggs 

Fertilizers 

Furniture 

Groceries 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Hardware 

Machinery,  etc 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Musical  instruments 

oil:  Kerosene,  naphtha,  etc 

Paper,  books,  and  stationery . . . 
Provisions: 

Beef 

Butter  and  oleomargarine. . 

Cheese 

Lard 

Meat  and  poultry 

Other 

Soap  and  starch 

Spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liquors. 

Sugar 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total 


187,885 
53,920 

16,170 
5,357 
26,619 
40,085 
11,556 
15,007 
35,650 
23,090 

5,040 
4,583 
9,838 
21,921 
4,402 
30,711 
16,300 
18,783 
4,515 
53,214 
25,179 
25,592 

23,918 
22,511 
7,883 
2,165 
33,582 
15,410 

66,135 

29,490 

6,043 

12,039 

10,652 

79,693 

13, 148 

11,150 

28,322 

3,819 

148,865 


$14,773 
943 

13,406 
2,063 


52,604 

462 

42,074 

23,961 

2,642 

116 

287 

6,062 

1,061 


374 

193 

568 

5,481 


4,982 
2,676 

433 

505 

11,066 


3,469 


55,823 
14,277 


481 

4,121 

827 

836 


85,805 


18,117 


5,455 
*2,'549 


4,764 
34,758 

2,665 


661 
60,772 
4,647 
70,276 
15,371 
11,994 


),462 
1,357 


5,912 

15,980 

564 


8,261 


500 


228 
4,769 
96,540 
7,483 
40,936 
125,804 


1,050,242 


352,271  j 


593,359 
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The  imports  of  flour  in  1905  were  valued  at  $130,160;  1906,  $82,949- 
and  1907,  $95,138.  Of  these  sums  the  United  States  furnished 
$47,906,  $50,193,  and  $40,085  worth  for  the  three  years,  respec- 
tively; Canada,  $57,488,  $27,598,  and  $52,504;  and  the  Umted 
Kingdom,  $24,766,  $5,158,  and  $2,549. 

EXPOBTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  including  specie  and  returned 
goods,  in  1907  amounted  to  $625,480,  against  $598,302  in  1906  and 
$731,492  in  1905.    The  items  were  as  foUows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Artworks 

SI,  625 

1973 

288 

202 

20,356 

566 

7,790 

23,205 

127 

7,337 

213,167 
72,984 
20,705 
80,695 

$3,407 
253 

Arrowroot 

Ba^,  ftTnnty , 

108 

BSSk:....f;.\"::::;.\:::::::::::::: :: :  :     :    : 

27,153 

858 

7,100 

11,201 

81 

1,646 

294,367 
110,909 
21,938 
28,951 

23,707 
132 

Oat  flowers 

Hides 

5,261 

13,450 

211 

Metal,  old 

P^m  I^VAves ,.,-,, 

8T>irf ts  and  wine 

8,121 

303,733 
138,430 
34,452 
30,011 

Vegetables: 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Other 

AH  othpr  ArticiAR    -  , .          

Total 

505,829 
202,899 
22,764 

388,395 
190,893 
19,014 

561,276 
47,638 
16,566 

Specie 

HAtrimfyl  A™A»1cftn  goods 

Onmd  t«t«U  x .,,,.... , 

731,492 

698,302 

625,480 

TOURIST   BESOBT — BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES. 

Bermuda  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  resort  for  tourists  who 
desire  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  yet  dread  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  a  sojourn  in  the  Tropics.  It  is  only  600  miles  from  New 
York.  The  island  possesses  no  resources  except  a  small  and  decreas- 
ing agricultural  industry  and  such  income  as  it  derives  from  the 
tourist  trade.  From  the  money  formerly  expended  by  the  British 
Government  in  maintaining  a  military  and  naval  station  here  consid- 
erable revenue  was  derived,  but  in  recent  years  that  expenditure  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced.  The  chief  needs  of  Bermuda  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  a  winter  resort,  which,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to 
New  York  and  its  unique  climatic  conditions,  might  easily  be  the 
most  frequented  of  any  outside  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  are 
an  increase  of  hotel  accommodation  and  a  more  frequent  steamer 
service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  permitting  ahens  to  hold  and  con- 
vey real  estate  in  this  colony,  many  Americans  have  acquired  proper- 
ties. Several  fine  houses  have  already  been  erected  by  them;  others 
are  planned.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  such  purchases 
will  continue  to  be  made  and  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  increasing 
American  colony  Uving  in  these  islands  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  It  might  be  well  for  American  capitalists  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities  that  exist  in  tne  colony.  Its  need  of  hotels 
and  steamers  is  apparent,  and  business  and  money  await  the  coining 
of  persons  who  will  make  investments  in  these  enterprises. 
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JAMAICA. 

By  Consul  Frederick  Van  Dyne,  Kingston. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  was  a  record-breaking  one 
in  the  commercial  history  of  the  British  colony  of  Jamaica.  The 
total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colony  for  the  year  was 
$25,452,981,  which  was  an  increase  of  $4,753,440  over  the  previous 
year,  a  gain  of  nearly  23  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports  was 
$11,563,787,  an  increase  or  $1,869,685.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$13,889,194  agamst  $11,005,439  in  1907,  a  gain  of  $2,8/3,755. 

The  remarkable  commercial  progress  indicated  by  these  figures 
was  due  in  part  to  the  rebuilding  or  the  capital  and  principal  city  of 
the  colony,  and  the  dupUcation  of  the  stocks  of  goods  which  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  January, 
1907,  and  to  the  increased  importations  because  of  the  severe  and 
long-continued  drouth,  which  greatly  curtailed  the  crops  on  which 
the  people  depend  for  food.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the 
circumstances  that  a  considerable  grant  was  made  by  the  British 
Government  as  well  as  a  provision  for  a  still  larger  loan  on  long  time 
and  favorable  conditions,  to  aid  in  restoring  the  city,  made  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  make  a  substantial  start  in  rebuilding  and  created 
a  heavy  demand  for  foreign  imports.  The  steady  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  artisans  and  laborers  at  good  wages  also  greatly 
augmented  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  people. 

INCREASING   SALES — UNITED   STATES   BEST   CUSTOMER. 

While  the  drouth  caused  a  considerable  decrease  in  quantity  of 
several  of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony,  notably  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  rum,  and  gmger,  the  increased  price  obtained  for  these  com- 
modities was  such  that  their  export  value  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  more  than  $1,500,000.  A  comparison  of  the  yearly 
exports  of  Jamaica  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  wnUe  showing  fluctua- 
tions due  to  disastrous  hurricanes,  drouths,  earthquakes,  etc.,  with 
which  the  island  was  imhappily  afflicted,  shows  also  a  gratifying 
steady,  substantial  growth. 

Of  the  total  exports  more  than  $9,700,000  consisted  of  fruit  and 
foodstuffs,  the  prmcipal  articles  being  as  follows:  Bananas  worth 
$5,375,728;  oranges,  $375,230;  cocoanuts,  $277,575;  grape  fruit, 
$95,339;  rum,  $851,418;  cocoa,  $739,235;  coflfee,  $691,855;  sugar, 
$434,220;  pimento,  $341,788;  ginger,  $244,068;  tobacco,  cigars,  etc., 
$173,116;  and  honey,  $83,144.  The  other  $1,800,000  was  made  up 
of  raw  material,  such  as  aimatto,  beeswax,  hides,  logwood,  woods, 
wool,  dividivi,  tortoise  shells,  etc.,  amounting  to  $652,247;  manufac- 
tured articles  consisting  principally  of  logwood  extract,  of  the 
value  of  $520,048;  and  coin  and  bulhon,  $624,844. 

The  United  States  is  Jamaica's  best  customer,  buying  last  year  59 
per  cent  of  what  it  had  to  sell,  or  $6,822,634,  as  against  Great 
Britain's  21.4  per  cent,  or  $2,474,650;  Canada's  5.3  per  cent,  or 
$612,881;  and  all  other  countries'  14.3  per  cent,  or  $1,653,622.  The 
United  States  bought  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit,  valued  at  $5,237,965, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  8  per  cent,  or  $462,673.  Of  the  rum,  86.4 
per  cent,  valued  at  $737,309,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the 
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United  States  bought  only  4  per  cent,  valued  at  J3,363.  Of  coflfee 
the  United  States  took  29.5  per  cent,  or  $205,571,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  19  per  cent,  or  $131,201.  Canada  bought  72  per  cent  of 
the  sugar,  or  $380,006,  and  the  United  Kingdom  23.5  per  cent,  or 
$126,621. 

DETAILED   STATEMENT   OF   THE    IMPORTS — UNITED   STATES    GAINS. 

The  classes  of  imports  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  increase 
were  manufactured  goods  and  foodstuflfs.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures imported  durmg  the  year  was  $8,364,404  as  compared  with 
$6,350,924  m  1907,  a  gain  of  more  than  31  per  cent.  With  the 
excei)tion  of  less  than  4  per  cent,  these  articles  all  come  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  this  trade  was  $5,195,203,  or  62.3  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  L^ted 
States  $2,847,413,  or  34  per  cent,  wnich  represented  a  loss  in  per- 
centage of  1.8  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  gain  of  2.7 
per  cent  for  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  manufactures  shipped  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  was  $2,847,413,  against  $1,986,972  for  1907.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  $860,441,  and  a  percentage  of  increase  of  more  than  43 
per  cent.  This  remarkable  mcrease  in  our  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  is,  I  believe,  in  part  due  to  the  well-directed  efforts  which 
were  made  the  past  year  to  exploit  American  goods  in  this  market. 

Increases  in  the  substantial  amounts  indicated  are  shown  in  the 
importations  of  the  following  manufactured  articles:  Cottons, 
$340,557;  haberdashery  and  mfflinery,  $209,614;  apparel,  $148,136; 
silk  goods,  $29,924;  lumber,  $206,208:  nardware  and  cutlery, 
$119,871;  machinery,  $121,993;  leather,  Doots,  and  shoes,  $97,514; 
cement,'  $92,555;  soap,  $51,224;  medicines  and  drugs,  $46,139; 
painters'  colors  and  materials,  $35,861,  and  perfumery  $24,950. 

The  trade  in  wearing  apparel  and  textiles  still  remains  largely 
with  the  British  manufacturer  owing  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica  and  the  failure  of  American  manufacturers  to 
cater  to  their  tastes.  Of  the  total  imports  of  cottons  the  United 
Kingdom  sold  $1,59^,851  and  the  United  States  $351,361.  The 
sales  of  wearing  apparel  by  British  manufacturers  amounted  to 
$442,233,  while  those  from  the  United  States  totaled  $85,927. 

INTERESTING  DETAILS  AS  TO  UNITED  STATES  SALES. 

In  haberdashery  and  mLQinery  a  substantial  gain  was  made  by 
American  manufacturers,  as  the  imports  of  this  class  of  goods  during 
the  year  amoimted  to  $36,391,  against  only  $10,200  the  previous 
year.  The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  trade  was  $397,729. 
^  Of  the  $458,258  of  leather,  boots,  and  shoes  imported  the  United 
States  furnished  $217,075. 

Of  the  $172,424  of  drugs  and  medicines  imported  last  year  the 
United  States  made  sales  of  $84,404  as  compared  with  $62,607  in 
the  fiscal  year  1907.  The  sales  of  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
amounted  to  $81,528;  in  1907,  to  $57,507.  In  1907  the  shipments  of 
painters'  colors  and  materials  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  $24,512  and  those  from  the  United  States  to  $10,107.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1908  importations  of  these  goods  fipom  the  United  Kingdom 
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were  of  the  value  of  J48,869  and  those  from  the  United  States 
$33,019. 

Perfumery  to  the  extent  of  $36,990  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  $30,775  from  the  United  States  was  sold  to  Jamaica,  as  against 
$25,252  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $22,317  from  the  United 
States  the  previous  year.  Soap  amounting  to  5,398,252  poimds, 
vdued  at  $210,154,  was  imported.  Of  this  trade  the  United  King- 
dom secured  $188,328  and  the  United  States  only  $20,984,  as  com- 
pared with  $85,699  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  $12,711  for  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

In  machinery  the  United  States  made  sales  of  $174,619  in  the 
fiscal  year  1908  against  only  $32,727  in  the  fiscal  year  1907,  while 
the  United  Kingdom's  sales  amounted  to  $217,916,  which  was 
almost  the  identical  value  of  British  shipments  in  1907. 

There  were  15,987,180  feet  of  lumber  imported  during  the  fiscal 
___J^r  1908,  an  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1907  of  nearly  6.000,000 
—  reet.     Of  this  amount  14,886,340  feet  came  from  the  United  States, 

the  value  being  $479,102. 

Of  the  72,849  barrels  of  cement  purchased  by  Jamaica,  65,107 
barrels  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  7,742  from  the  United 
States.  This  represented  a  gain  for  the  United  States  of  7,661 
barrels  and  for  Gfreat  Britain  45,274  barrels.  The  value  of  the  trade 
in  cement  in  the  fiscal  year  1908  was  $146,233. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

The  imports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
169,986  barrels,  valued  at  $744,511,  in  1907,  to  245,306,  of  the  value 
of  $1,195,781  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1908.  The 
shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  2,094  barrels  and  from 
Canada  909  barrels.  The  United  States  also  shipped  59,981  of  the 
60,331  barrels  of  meal  imported  during  the  year. 

The  shipments  of  rice  from  the  United  States  rose  from  2.190,170 
pounds  in  1907  to  4,507,869  pomids  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  snare 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  trade  was  7,176,348  pounds.  The 
shipments  of  bread  and  biscuit  from  the  United  States  increased 
from  $152,642  in  value  in  1907  to  $198,786,  while  the  shipments  from 
the  United  Kindgom  amounted  to  only  $729.  The  quantity  of  con- 
densed milk  shipped  from  the  United  States  increased  from  209,396 
pounds  to  254,464  pounds,  but  during  the  same  period  the  shipments 
from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  866,122  poimds  to 
1,269,224  pounds. 

During  last  year  491,277  pounds  of  butter  and  substitutes,  valued  at 
$64,529,  were  shipped  from  the  United  States,  against  160,122,  valued 
at  $32,464  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  same  period  the  United 
Kingdom  snipped  341,458  pounds  and  Canada  140,095  pounds.  Of  the 
188,794  pounds  of  lard  sold  to  Jamaica,  186,500  pounds  came  from 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  furnished  29,979  of  the  304,832  gallons  of  ale, 
beer,  porter,  and  wine  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  $394,290  raw  materials  imported  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
United  States  furnished  $350,329,  or  88.9  per  cent.  The  amount  fur- 
nished in  the  previous  year  was  $235,441.  The  United  States  sold 
68,048  of  the  72,222  tons  of  coal  imported  during  the  year,  an  increase 
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of  23,290  tons.    Shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  decUned  from 
22,023  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  to  4,174  tons  m  1908. 

Of  the  increased  $3,032,770  import  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
the  United  States  secured  $1,932,795,  or  63.4  per  cent.  The  trade  witn 
Canada  declined  from  $897,270  in  1907  to  $789,205  in  1908. 

COMMERCIAL   READING   ROOM — POSTAL   STATISTICS. 

There  has  been  no  extension  of  the  200  miles  of  railway  in  Jamaica, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  but  four  new  engines 
of  American  manufacture  were  added  to  the  equipment  during  the 
year. 

The  commercial  reading  room  at  this  consulate  was  maintained 
during  the  year  with  neariy  100  American  trade  journals,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  and  thousands  of  catalogues  kept  regulariy  on  file, 
and  a  vigorous  campaign  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  individual  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States  to  increase  our  export  trade.  One  of  the 
direct  results  of  this  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ships between  Galveston  and  Kingston. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  taken  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  Jamaica,  it  appears  from  advance  figures  furnished  me  by 
the  Postmaster-General  from  his  forthcoming  annual  report  that 
129,535  more  letters  were  received  from  the  United  StUtes  auring  the 
fiscal  year  1908  than  during  the  previous  year,  the  total  number  being 
391,512.  There  were  also  received  from  the  United  States  12,317  par- 
cels of  the  declared  value  of  $37,880,  as  against  9,201  of  a  declared  value 
of  $28,863  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  letters  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  226,100,  and  of  parcels  18,718,  of  a  declared 
value  of  $124,718.  There  were  242,488  letters  sent  from  Jamaica  to 
the  United  States  and  1,820  parcels,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom 
225,600  letters  and  3,403  parcels. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  1,055  vessels  of  a  tonnage 
of  1,298,013  entered  the  ports  of  Jamaica,  as  against  976,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,188,509,  in  1907.  Of  this  number,  864,  of  872^865  ton- 
nage, were  from  the  United  States  and  307  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


KINGSTON. 

By  Vice-Consul  William  H.  Orrett. 

Jamaica  has  recovered  to  a  large  extent  from  the  recent  earthquake 
and  the  drought  that  followed  it.  There  are  in  the  island  1,943  miles 
of  main  roads,  besides  parochial  roads.  The  seacoast  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  colony  are  connected  by  telegraph  lines.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  cultivation  and  export  of  fruit  and  the  consequent  call 
For  improved  means  of  communication  made  it  necessary  to  consider- 
ably increase  the  mileage  of  the  roads.  For  several  years  past  the 
bridging  of  the  most  important  rivers  with  wrought-iron  super- 
structures capable  of  carrving  the  heaviest  loads  has  been  going  on. 
All  the  centers  are  provided  with  schools  supported  by  government 
grant. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  Kingston  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  was  $2,807,144,  against  $2,845,210  in  1906  and  $2,783,181  in 
1905.     The  articles  were: 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


J_ 


1907. 


Annatto 

Bitterwood 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Fruit  and  nuts: 

Bananas 

Cocoanuts 

Oranges 

Pineapples. .. 

Fustic 

Ginger 

Grapefruit 

Hides 

Honey 

Lime  juice 

Logwood 

Logwood  extract. 

Pimento 

Rum 

Skins 

Sugar 

Turtles,  live 

Wax 

All  other  articles. 


Total 

Returned  American  goods. 


Grand  total . 


$16,422 

3,305 

254,966 


1,329,321 
22,151 
240,779 
1,298 
45,855 
66,456 
19,122 


1,995 

8,262 

125,627 

191,003 

224,653 

1,598 

56,078 

6,702 

2,268 

3,422 

27,608 


2,742,587 
40,594 


130,039 

3,261 

79,471 

117,445 

1,608,579 

49,977 

74,303 

394 

8,643 

87,771 

34,871 

1,476 

1,929 

6,087 

212,209 

208,683 

168,252 

2,289 

59,696 

3,760 

3,513 

3,992 

41,375 


2,808,024 
37,186 


2,783,181 


2,845,210 


138,937 

1,743 

129,427 

143,629 

1,442,847 

153,924 

115,796 

549 

8,619 

106,900 

40,201 

18,765 

1,640 

0,928 

116,404 

187, 4S3 

113,777 

1,020 

53,153 

2,161 

0,771 

4,140 

46,326 


2,748,030 
59,105 


2,807,144 


PORT  ANTONIO. 

By  Consul  Nicholas  R.  Snyder. 

The  year  1907  was  one  of  great  reverses,  including  the  earthquake 
and  drought,  which  were  disastrous  to  agricultural  interests.  In  the 
middle  and  eastern  parishes  are  located  the  majority  of  fruit  cultiva^- 
tions,  especially  those  of  bananas,  which  product  needs  a  compara^- 
tively  large  rainfall  for  good  growth  and  development.  From  lack 
of  moisture  many  thousands  of  the  trees  having  fruit  on  them,  or 
about  to  bear,  were  snapped  or  withered,  thereby  becoming  a  total 
loss;  consequently  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  was  a  large  shortage 
of  fruit  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  vessels.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  planters  bore  the  situation 
well  and  kept  their  plantations  in  good  condition,  though  they  had 
a  larger  area  under  tillage  than  in  any  previous  year,  expecting  a  large 
crop  during  1908. 

During  tne  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  fall  bananas  were 
scarce;  but  just  at  tnat  time  a  new  fruit  companjr  entered  the  mar- 
ket, creating  keen  competition  and  a  rise  in  prices.  For  a  brief 
period  fruit  brought  four  times  as  much  as  its  normal  value.  Cocoa, 
too,  was  very  much  in  demand  and  brought  higher  prices  than  for 
many  previous  seasons.  Added  to  this,  the  output  is  continually 
increasing,  as  more  acres  are  coming  into  bearing  each  vear  and  old 
trees  affected  by  the  hurricane  of  1903  have  now  fully  recovered. 
There  was  a  steady  demand  for  cocoanuts  at  fair  prices  and  an  aver- 
age crop  was  harvested. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  all  coun- 
tries during  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Bags 

Barrels 

Boxes 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Dyewoods 

Fruit  and  nuts: 

Bananas 

Cocoanuts 

Qrape  fruit... 

Oranges 

Lime  Juice 

Skins,  goat 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


12,239 

1,159 

724 

4,923 


2,079 

2,244,472 
56,359 
1,480 
13,729 
1,356 
4,576 
7,563 


12,539 

2,566 

581 

9,945 

7,022 

11,540 

2,339,601 
67,753 
4,180 
21,998 
1,390 
4,173 
6,036 


2,340,649 


2,468,413 


16,642 
6,609 
4,331 

65,894 
2,418 
7,549 

2,700,629 
120,713 
6,415 
60,690 
1,066 
6,266 
6,803 


2,993,924 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

By  VicB-CoNSUL  Emil  S.  Delisle,  St.  Christopher. 

The  year  1907  was  a  fairly  prosperous  one  for  this  British  colony. 
There  were  exported  diuing  the  year  14,000  tons  of  sugar,  2,000 
puncheons  of  molasses,  and  296  puncheons  of  rum,  aggregating  in 
value  $671,280.  Canada  took  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  and 
molasses  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  rum  and  the  remainder 
of  the  sugar. 

The  exports  of  sea-island  cotton  rose  from  255,492  poimds  in  1906 
to  321,197  pounds  in  1907,  and  the  quality  was  excellent,  and  good 
prices  were  obtained  in  Liverpool.  As  high  as  56  cents  was  realized, 
and  quite  a  large  quantity  brought  from  48  to  52  cents.  The  industry 
appears  now  to  be  firmly  established  and  is  a  substantial  help  to  the 
island.  A  large  factory  has  been  erected  here  for  ginning  cotton  and 
crushing  the  seed,  and  cotton-seed  oil  is  being  exported  to  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  ship  it  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  imports  were  satisfactory  and  show  an  increase  over  1906. 


ST.  LUCIA. 

By  Consular  Agent  William  Peter,  Castries. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  garrison  in  1907,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  or  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  did 
not  cause  the  depression  in  trade  that  was  anticipated.    On  the 
contrary,  the  departure  of  the  troops  forced  upon  the  owners  of  Ian 
and  also  laborers  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  soil  as  the        u 
source  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  island  must  depena, 
consequently  there  was  quite  a  lively  interest  taken  in  agric"^^" 
matters  that  is  boimd  to  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future. 
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The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  island  in  1907  amounted  to  $1,417,618, 
of  which  the  imports  were  valued  at  $831,922,  and  the  exports 
$585,696,     The  trade  was  divided  among  the  following  countries: 


Coantries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Coantries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States 

$230,286 

32,727 

22,786 

5,455 

$18,337 

41,062 

183,456 

1,797 

United  Kingdom 

1386,895 
153,774 

$300,642 
40,402 

Canada 

All  other  countries 

France 

Total 

831,922 

585,696 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  was  imported  during  the  vear 
$658,560  worth  of  bimker  coal,  while  the  exports  amoimted  to 
$683,429. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  live  animals,  foodstuffs,  drinks,  and 
narcotics  was  $322,176,  exports  $499,354;  raw  material,  including 
bimker  coal,  imports  $732,212,  and  exports  $726,975;  manufactured 
articles,  imports  $374,980  and  exports  $8,523;  and  bullion  and  coin, 
imports  $60,112  and  exports  $34,272,  making  a  total  for  imports, 
$1,490,482,  and  for  exports  $1,269,125. 

The  principal  items  of  domestic  export  were  cocoa,  valued  at 
$227,000;  sugar,  $27,472;  logwood,  $13,516;  fruit  and  vegetables, 
$4,616;  hides,  $4,149;  and  honey,  $1,732. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  boots  and  shoes,  amounting  to  $25,392,  at 
least  $10,300  worth  came  from  the  United  States,  as  against  $7,627 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Fish  to  the  value  of  $9,029  came  from 
the  United  States  ana  $8,381  from  Canada.  The  value  of  flour  and 
meal  received  from  the  United  States  was  $92,688  and  from  Canada 
$65.  The  United  States  continues  the  principal  country  from  which 
the  foodstuffs  of  the  island  are  drawn. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES COTTON  CULTURE. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
past  three  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cocoa 

H922 
1,040 

$6,820 
2,655 

11,664 

Metal,  old 

583 

Pimento  sticks 

339 

Other  articles 

79 

Total 

5,962 
388 

9,554 

2,586 
50 

Returned  American  goods 

Grand  total 

6,350 

9,554 

2,636 

From  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  market  for  the 
sugar  of  this  colony  statistics  will  show  a  shrinkage  in  the  total  busi- 
ness between  the  two  countries,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  f  oodstuflFs 
of  the  United  States  must  for  a  long  while  remain  the  mainstay 
of  these  islands,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  present 
negotiations  between  the  British  West  India  colonies  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  a  reciprocal  tariff  readjustment.  This  matter  is  occupy- 
ing the  attention  or  the  local  government,  but  it  can  not  be  surmised 
the  shape  it  will  assume  in  the  end. 
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The  cotton  industry  is  still  undeveloped  in  this  island,  although 
every  encouragement  is  being  given  by  the  imperial  department  of 
agriculture.  One  of  the  leading  firms  has,  however^  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration a  large  area  for  planting,  and  cotton  seed  is  being  freely  ois- 
tributed  to  the  small  landholders. 

SHIPPING   AND    COAL   TRADE. 

During  the  year  1907  the  number  of  steamers  calling  or  entering  the 
port  of  Castries  amounted  to  715,  and  the  number  of  sailing  vessels 
245,  a  total  of  960,  agCTegating  1,315,729  tons.  Of  this  number  615 
steamships  and  215  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,176,720, 
were  British.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  only  4  steamers, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  5,469.  The  balance,  96  steamships  and  30 
sailing  vessels,  making  a  total  tonnage  of  133,540,  represented  all  other 
nationalities.  Of  the  number  of  steamers  entenng  the  port  the 
majority  are  ships  which  call  for  bunker  coal  and  water;  the  re^lar 
mail  and  cargo  steamers  of  five  diflFerent  lines  making  up  the  diflfer- 
ence.  The  total  importation  of  bunker  coal  reached  111  ,232  tons,  the 
whole  being  American  coal,  and  the  exports  were  118,503  tons. 
Patent  fuel  amounting  to  539  tons  was  imported  from  England  for 
plantation  purposes. 

The  American  flag  was  not  represented  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
island  for  the  year,  the  4  steamers  shown  above  being  merely  callers 
for  bunkers.  The  increase  in  the  importation  of  coal  for  ounkers 
shows  that  steamship  owners  still  recognize  the  superiority  of  St. 
Lucia  for  bunkering  purposes  over  other  islands  in  these  waters. 
The  dispatch  always  given  has  been  more  than  maintained,  and  the 
labor  for  handling  the  coal  is  abundant. 


TRINIDAD. 

By  Consul  William  W.  Handley,  Port  op  Spain. 

The  declared  value  of  exports,  exclusive  of  buUion  and  specie  and 
returned  goods,  from  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  the  United  States  in 
1907  was  J4,515,427,  against  $3,120,750  in  1906  and  $3,496,759  in 
1905.     The  items  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


-f 

1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Asphalt 

Bitters 

Balata 

Coooa 

Coooanuts 

Lime  juice 

Logs  and  boards. . 

Manjalc 

Metal,  old 

Oil,  oocoanut 

Skins 

Sugar 

Tonca  beans 

AU  other  articles. 


Total 

Bullion  and  specie 

Returned  American  goods. 


Grand  total. 


1255,256 

39,765 

5,362 

2,811,790 

201,981 


6,937 

5,181 

22,236 

21,610 

120,694 

503 

6,444 


$361,539 

42,414 

2,314 

1,870,860 

452,563 

1,789 

2,400 

8,724 

18,011 

8,477 

5,181 

220,476 

120,825 

5,177 


3,496,759 

984 

10,017 


3,120,750 
2,768 
2,468 


8,007,760 


3,125,986 


$314,518 

63,101 

6,339 

3,424,952 

356,228 

3,942 

18,944 

32,785 

10,074 

85,381 

3,509 

178,968 


16,506 


4,515,427 
2,717 
19,655 


4,537,799 
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TURKS  ISLANDS. 

By  Consul  Joseph  A.  Howells,  Grand  Turk. 

This  British  colony  for  four  years,  1903  to  1907,  suffered  from  a 
depressed  condition  of  the  salt  industry,  which  is  the  principal  source 
of  revenue  to  the  people.  This  state  of  affairs  was  caused  by  the  rains 
during  the  salt-raking  season  of  1903,  followed  in  1904  by  light  raking. 
These  two  years  were  followed  by  a  light  demand,  which  deflected 
the  trade  to  other  channels,  and  besides,  the  low  price  of  salt  was 
disastrous  to  the  laborers  as  well  as  to  business  men. 

The  exports  of  salt  from  Turks  and  Caicos  islands  in  1907  amoimted 
to  $76,527,  divided  among  the  following  coimtries:  United  States, 
$53,535;  Canada,  $15,031;  Jamaica,  $1,872;  Santo  Domineo,  $1,259; 
and  other  countries,  $1,722.  There  is  estimated  to  be  on  hand  from 
500,000  to  600,000  bushels  of  salt  in  the  colony. 

The  hawkbill  turtle  shells  are  an  important  item  in  this  colony. 
The  fishers  come  from  Nassau,  New  Providence  Island,  and  himt  or 
fish  for  turtles.  They  ship  only  a  small  part  of  the  shells  from  the 
ports  of  the  colony,  and  take  the  larger  portion  to  Nassau,  whence 
they  are  sent  to  England.  In  order  to  protect  these  waters  a  law 
has  been  proposed  requiring  a  license  and  designating  a  closed 
season- for  turtles  of  all  Jkinds. 

Conches,  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  sea  in  great  abundance  in 
this  colony,  are  taken  and  dried  and  sold  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 
Sometimes  quite  valuable  pearls  are  found  in  the  conches,  and  are 
sold  at  all  prices  up  to  $100. 

The  cultivation  of  sisal  grass  on  the  Caicos  Islands  is  of  importance, 
some  3,000  acres  being  utilized  for  that  purpose.  All  the  fiber  is 
shipped  to  New  York.  Two  firms  on  the  same  islands  are  engaged 
in  sponge  fishing,  which  was  originally  started  by  Greeks. 

COLONIAL   CONDITIONS — COMMUNICATION — EXPORTS. 

The  colony  is  entirely  self-supporting  and  independent  so  far  as 
finances  are  concerned,  neither  paying  tribute  to  the  mother  country 
nor  receiving  aid  therefrom.  It  issues  its  own  postage  stamps, 
eight  kinds,  ranging  from  halfpenny  to  3s.  There  is  but  one  post- 
office  in  the  colony,  and  no  postage  is  charged  on  local  matter. 

A  direct  cable  from  Halifax  connects  Bermuda,  Turks  Islands, 
and  Jamaica.  A  daily  bulletin  is  furnished  by  the  company  at  a 
cost  of  $583  a  year. 

The  summer  of  1907  was  marked  by  a  severe  drought,  which  caused 
more  or  less  suffering  to  man  and  beast,  although  of  much  advantage 
to  salt  makers.  Usually  about  from  25  to  40  inches  is  the  annual 
rainfall,  and  this  takes  place  in  the  winter  months  and  May.  The 
coolest  month  is  December,  74°;  and  the  hottest  is  August,  83°, 
with  the  mean  for  the  year,  79.6°. 

•  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Turks  and  Caicos  islands  to  all 
coimtries  in  1905  was  $112,708,  against  $117,118  in  1906  and  $115,926 
in  1907.  In  the  following  statement  are  shown  the  articles  of  export 
to  the  United  States  and  to  all  other  countries  during  the  past  three 
years. 
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1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

United 
States. 

Other 
countries. 

United 
States. 

Other 
countries. 

United 
States. 

Other 
countries. 

Salt 

$51,916 

27,578 

9,655 

204 

$19,155 

657 

1,158 

2,385 

$49,288 
24,766 
10,439 

$20,181 
2,506 
1,324 
8,599 

$57,605 
15,120 
14,200 

$24,969 

Blsal  grass . . ,   . 

Sponges . .  . . 

613 

•riirtle  shell 

2,093 
90 

Other  articles 

15 

1,236 

Total 

89,353 

23,355 

84,508 

32,610 

88,161 

27,765 

ST.  THOMAS. 

By  Consul  Christopher  H.  Payne,  Charlotte  Amalie. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  have  not  undergone  any  very  marked  changes  within  the  past 
three  years.  Some  additional  efforts  were  put  forth  along  agricul- 
tural Imes,  the  principal  one  being  the  introduction  of  cotton  growing 
on  each  of  the  three  islands.  On  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Jan  this  industry  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
In  St.  Croix,  however,  more  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained, 
the  acreage  planted  being  much  larger.  A  very  severe  drought  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  eight  months  prevailed  over  the  islands  last  year 
and  seriously  damaged  the  crops. 

The  industries  of  St.  Jan  consist  mainly  in  grazing  and  cultivating 
the  bay  tree,  and  the  manufacture  of  bay  oil  and  other  products  of 
that  tree.  The  St.  Jan  bay  oil  is  noted  for  its  fine  quality  and  purity. 
This  industry  is  growing,  and  several  small  distilling  plants  have 
been  installed  within  the  pastyear  or  two.  Vegetables  also  are  grown 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  agricultural  industry  of  St.  Thomas 
is  of  little  significance.  The  farm  products  are  never  suiEcient  in 
quantity  to  snpply  the  local  demand,  and  practically  everything  that 
enters  into  tne  general  trade  and  business  of  tne  island,  except 
bay  rum  and  bay  oil,  is  imported.  Almost  the  entire  business  and 
trade  of  the  island  is  confined  to  the  port  and  harbor.  It  is  there 
that  labor  finds  its  employment  and  from  that  source  the  people  ob- 
tain their  support.  ^Bay  oil,  bay  rum,  and  hides  are  the  prmcipal 
exports  from  St.  Thomas;  the  first,  amounting  to  about  J  15,000  in 
value  each  year,  is  shipped  to  Colon,  Panama.  The  exports  of  hides 
are  valued  at  about  $6,000  annually,  most  of  which  are  shipped  to 
Germany. 
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GENERAL  TRADE. 


The  imports  into  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1907,  amounted  to  $802,049;  in  1906,  $864,152; 
and  in  1905,  $907,100.  This  trade  was  distributed  among  the  fol- 
lowing countries: 


AiUclBa. 


1900. 


1907. 


Utiiterl  Stttt<!a.,, ,, 

BeJ£liim. . . . .  ^ .  ...^ 

Briti^  North  Amerloa.  .*.,»..,,. 

British  West  Indies , 

Efenmark.. ...............  ^^ ..  .^ . . 

FratljCe ,.,,,-.„.. 

Germany... ,.....^ .. 

Italf, .„.„ 

NfltherlEuids . , . 

South  Atii&rlctt,  mclwcjlng  M«3dco. 

Spain — 

UiiLt;4^  KlnKtlnm. ...,..*...__ 

All  olhetcniin  tries 

Total. -..„ , 


1468,711 
4^1 
16,%3 
30,290 
33.242 
17,750 
fi7,528 

11,73a 

0,05:3 

237 

207,252 

3/^,002 


I432,34J 
429 
12,204 
00,7tW 
41,4g7 
20,90^ 
03,543 
3,001 

ii,or>E 

12,06a 

IQ 

172, 08g 

42,141 


S^'i&i076 

§1 

1,729 

51.373 

:46,20a 

je,076 
4.337 

i;i,751 

15,378 

1,70» 

175,176 

37.1^ 


007,100 


mi.im 


a02,049 


The  leading  items  of  import  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
fiscal  year  1907  were  as  follows:  Cotton  eoods  valued  at  $41,837; 
linen  articles,  $6,547;  coal,  $36,264;  hardware,  $5,056;  preserves, 
$6,881;  beer,  $2,876;  and  brandy,  $2,362.  From  Germany  the  prin- 
cipal articles  were,  glassware  worth  $6,870;  hardware,  $2,846;  rice, 
$8,971;  cheese,  $4,743;  and  beer,  $2,367.  Denmark's  principal  sales 
were  butter,  valued  at  $10,522,  and  beer,  $7,575. 

TRADE    WITH   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
from  the  United  States  during  tne  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  were  as  follows: 


ArtlOkB. 

1«05. 

1906. 

1907. 

Altldefl. 

1905. 

1000. 

1907. 

Boer „„.*»^_H....... 

1112 

20,551 

i.oee 

67,364 
0,006 
248,470 
3,353 
2,900 
56;t 

am 
^% 

4,  US 

17,325 

1,020 
54,611 
5,3I« 

206,600 
5,025 
1,608 

S2l 

811 
5,1*72 

ftei 
28,42S 

1,061 
53,528 
5,0^ 
159,605 
2,231 
1,374 
3,014 
1,2SS 

l,31fi 

5,iai 

Lemtljar,.,, .„.,„,...... 

1 1,315 

1,171 

5,003 

679 

fi,40i 

910 
4,600 
6,039 
6,173 
5,223 
3,528 
0,719 

It,  543 

23,234 

5,29t 

4,472 

336 

4,m 

716 
3,876 
6,0&i 
S,60l 
4,298 
3A^ 
6,9[E2 

t3,151 

BfH>ts  and  5lio(^« , . 

Luitibcir 

14,933 
1,750 

Breadstuff^: 

Oils  and  pulnl^.,^ . . .  ^ 

Bmid , -. 

Poiaand  bv&os 

6*341 

Flour,  wheats  .....*.. 

PierlidnBry .,..-*,, 

531 

Meal 

4, 7^ 

CtiftI 

PTQVbsJpQS: 

ChpRS©.. 

Cotton  g'oods . . . 

3,003 

Drv  Koods,^ ,...^, 

Hama. ., 

4,993 
7,58& 
4l5(3a 

f3i^!^.  ..::::::::::::: 

Idird 

Glassware,,..,^,,,,,...., 

OlKimarEarlDC 

rork... 

Iron  and  itcct,  manuJbC' 

6,2&4 

ticiurf'^oft 

Snear. ..,., 

2,201 
6,536 

Cast  Iron ...^ . 

TobacoD... . . 

ilardwime..*^,.^ 

1 
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The  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  to  the 
United  States  was  as  follows  for  the  past  three  calendar  years : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bay  mm 

9470 
314 
730 
925 

1894 
80 
100 
452 

$788 

34 

458 

Skins,  goat 

$3,526 
219 

$5,095 
295 

$3,368 

Beeswax 

0  ther  articles 

62 

Hides 

Total 

RUfDr-.  r 

6,184 

6,916 

4,710 

ST.  CROIX. 

TRADE   OF   THE    ISLAND — MONEY-ORDEE   SYSTEM. 

The  total  trade  of  St.  Croix  in  1907  amounted  to  $1,082,914,  of 
which  the  imports  were  valued  at  $599,341,  and  the  exports  $482,573. 
Of  the  imports  the  United  States  furnished  $483,654,  and  all  other 
countries  $115,687,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $437,553  and  to  all  other  countries  $45,020.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1906  was  $588,129  and  in  1905, 
$221,219.  Sugar  and  old  metal  comprised  the  largest  items,  the 
former  amounting  to  $424,732  in  1907,  $572,154  in  1906,  and 
$216,593  in  1905,  while  the  value  of  metal  was  $7,586,  $13,894,  and 
$2,059,  respectively,  for  the  three  years. 

In  some  lines  of  trade  with  these  islands  the  United  States  has 
made  encouraging  progress  within  the  years  just  past,  while  in 
other  lines  there  nas  been  a  falling  oflf.  The  cause  of  this  decline 
it  seems  is  traceable  to  a  want  of  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  exporters 
in  the  United  States.  This  effort  in  order  to  be  successful  should  be 
directed  along  at  least  two  lines.  First,  energetic  salesmen  should  be 
sent  to  this  market  to  represent  shoe,  dry  goods,  notion,  and  ready- 
made  clothing  houses,  as  there  is  not  a  single  full-line  ready-made 
clothing  establishment  on  this  island.  Such  a  business  intelligently 
conducted  would  siu-ely  succeed.  Second,  a  longer  credit  should 
be  arranged.  European  merchants  give  credits  ranging  from  four 
to  six  months  in  many  lines  of  trade. 

All  of  the  people  on  these  islands  and  many  merchants,  exporters, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  beUeve  that  they  would  be 
spared  great  inconvenience,  and  many  times  considerable  loss,  if 
tne  postal  money-order  system  were  extended  from  the  United  States. 
The  high  rates  charged  for  bank  drafts  and  the  high  premium  on 
United  States  currency  practically  excludes  small  orders,  whether 
they  are  from  merchants  or  private  individuals.  If  a  postal  money 
order  coUld  accompany  direct  the  small  order  to  American  merchants 
himdreds  if  not  thousands  of  such  orders  would  be  sent,  but  since 
a  postal  ord^r  for  the  United  States  has  to  go  via  Europe,  such 
business  in  small  orders  is  out  of  the  question. 
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CURAgAO. 

By  Consul  Elias  H.  Cheney,  Willemstad. 

The  census  of  1907  showed  a  population  of  this  Dutch  colony  of 
only  30,400  as  compared  with  31,600  in  1906.  Everybody  who  can 
find  a  place  abroad  emigrates.  Many  have  gone  to  Panama,  some  to 
New  York,  and  Venezuelans  have  returned  largely  to  their  country. 
There  are  fewer  refugees  here.  Syrians,  however,  have  increased, 
and  their  competition  is  keenly  felt  in  the  local  trade. 

Curasao  salt  making  has  absolutely  ceased  to  be  a  productive 
industry.  No  salt  is  smpped  now,  unless  a  little  for  ballast  happens 
to  be  wanted.  The  general  depression  in  business  has  also  coropletely 
ruined  the  hat  industry.  Some  hard  wood  is  still  brought  here  in 
schooners  and  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

A  concession  is  said  to  have  been  granted  for  a  system  of  condensing 
sea  water.  The  plant  is  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  electric 
light  works  and  the  ice  plant.  Drinking  water  is  to  be  sold  at  5 
Dutch  cents  (2  American  cents)  per  ''blakie,"  or  5  gallons.  The 
health  of  the  island  has  been  excellent.  There  has  been  no  yellow 
fever  since  1901,  when  about  a  dozen  cases  developed. 

The  Aruba  Gold  Mining  Company,  which  has  employed  from  200 
to  300  men  in  its  mines  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  some  of  them 
from  this  island,  is  winding  up  its  affairs.  The  gold  is  there,  but  the 
enterprise  has  never  paid,  it  is  an  English  company,  controlling 
many  other  mines  all  over  the  world.     The  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

Aruba  is  an  island  of  this  colony,  70  miles  distant,  having  9,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  phosphate  mines,  which  are  still  profitably 
worked. 

An  extradition  treaty  applicable  to  the  colonv  has  gone  into  effect, 
and  one  case  has  arisen  under  it.  A  foreigner  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment was  detained  here  two  weeks,  having  been  taken  from  a  steam- 
ship. As  the  evidence  proved  inadequate  he  was  finally  released^  but 
the  case  has  shown  that  the  treaty  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
escaping  into  Venezuela  is  valid. 

What  Curasao  wants  is  a  parcels-post  svstem.  The  United  States 
already  has  probablv  more  than  half  of  tne  trade.  Many  American 
products  are  wanted  in  so  small  quantities  that  it  does  not  pay  any 
dealer  to  keep  them,  but  a  parcels  post  would  bring  them  within 
reach. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907 
amounted  to  $353,214,  against  $314,752  in  1906  and  $405,143  in  1905. 
The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Artlelw. 

1TO5. 

6  7fi3 
41,  mi 

1900. 

1907. 

Artlclfla. 

190S. 

1906. 

1907. 

AlOBS.... ,. 

32tl 

i,eo£ 

2a,  405 

hm 

220 
lia,&4fi 
7,4M| 

116 

13.^ 

2,44il  , 
RfifiO 

4,B56 
27,921 

7U 

31, soft 
567 

auiis.. »....., 

Woods 

"I?;SS? 

|S7,T74 
47,071 

a,4is 

112^,  26ft 

Boesvmjic*_...^,,.„,^.^ 

Coffee 

Wool .,,. 

857 
6.417 

e&t 

DU'MlvL.*...,...,*,, 

Total... 

6  774 

fftktM    alrAVF 

Hidfls i-"iii!»i;" 

39a,  00(} 
12,140 

31^,343 
1,«» 

S6I,971. 

Honey  ,„_,..„,,„.. . 

goods 

UangTOTebark 

l,1iU 

PhrwnhHf^n 

Gnnd  total 

bSS^»!„:::::  :::::::: 

em 

406,143 

ai4,7G2, 

353*214 
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MARTINIQUE. 

By  Consul  Chester  W.  Mabtin,  Fort  de  France. 

The  commerce  for  1907  of  the  French  colony  of  Martinique  showed 
quite  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of  1906,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  advance  in  price  of  sugar  will  add  materially  to  this  year's 
trade.  The  total  trade  in  1906  amounted  to  $6,421,468  and  in  1907 
to  $6,654,714.^  Included  in  these  amoimts  are  eoods  which  are  not  con- 
sumed in  the  island,  but  reexported,  and  which  amoimted  to  S424,970 
in  1907.  CJoal  furnished  the  largest  item,  being  reexported  to  the 
amoimt  of  $216,450. 

The  imports  in  1907  amounted  to  $3,036,198,  against  $2,837,203  in 
1906.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$1,033,368,  a  gain  of  $112,709  over  the  previous  year;  those  from 
France  amounted  to  $1,490,107  in  1906  and  $1,577,675  in  1907.  The 
exports  in  1907  were  valued  at  $3,193,546,  a  decrease  of  $1,166  from 
1906.  France  took  articles  worth  $3,134,247  in  1907  and  $3,124,446 
worth  in  1906.  The  remainder,  $59,299  and  $70,266,  for  the  two 
years,  respectively,  was  distributed  among  other  coimtries,  the  share 
of  the  United  States  amounting  to  $369  in  1907  and  $500  in  1906. 

TRADE    WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1906  and  1907  were  as 
follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Animals,  live 

110.618 
10,188 

16,383 

185,490 

9,076 

228,105 

64,050 

8,928 

73,147 
22,990 

18,726 
13,423 

17,566 

189,807 

952 

240,100 

53,916 

4,610 

102,486 
22,568 

Provisions: 

Beef          

121.863 

9,655 

48.227 

17.117 

17,421 

56,710 
94,377 
26,314 

RfMfW . . '. 

$32,607 

Breadstufls: 

Butter 

3,700 

Com 

Lard 

63.060 

Flour 

Pork 

14,744 

Oats 

Tobacco :. 

5,360 

Coal 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Lumber 

Fertilisers 

67,512 

Machines,  etc 

Staves  and  shooks 

All  other  articles 

151,369 

40,852 

Cotton-seed 

Total 

Kerosene 

920,659 

1,033,368 

The  falling  off  in  tobacco  importations  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
on  accoimt  of  guite  a  quantity  of  American  tobacco  being  brought 
here  from  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  and  credited  on  the  returns  as 
from  a  French  colony.  There  is  also  quite  an  amoimt  in  bond 
not  yet  entered  for  consumption.  While  the  returns  show  increased 
importation  of  American  flour,  the  importations  of  French  flour  in- 
creased in  amount  about  $25,000,  caused  by  tariff  discussion. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1905  amounted 
to  $3,317,  of  which  $3,098  was  for  sugar ;  in  1906  the  value  was  $1 ,282, 
consisting  of  skins  worth  $659,  old  copper  $167,  and  vanilla  beans 
$456;  and  in  1907  rum  worth  $191  was  the  only  article  exported. 
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Efforts  are  being  made  to  interest  the  planters  in  the  cultivation  of 
sea-island  cotton,  which  has  proved  such  a  profitable  crop  in  the 
British  West  Indies  for  the  past  two  years,  but  with  the  present  price 
of  sugar  it  is  very  doubtful  if  anytning  can  be  done  beyond  a  few 
expenments. 

The  French  steamship  companjr  is  in  the  market  for  bananas  and 
pineapples,  but  as  yet  the  cultivation  and  exports  are  on  a  very  small 
scale.  More  interest  is  shown  in  diversified  agriculture,  and  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  may  be  looked  for  within  a  few  years. 


SOUTH   j^MERIC^. 


COLOMBIA,  VENEZUELA,  BRITISH  AND 
DUTCH  GUIANA. . 

INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  a  review  of  the  trade  conditions  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana  as  reported 
by  the  consuls  or  derived  from  other  sources.  From  Colombia  there 
was  no  annual  report  from  the  United  States  consul  in  Bogota,  and 
none  for  1907  from  the  La  Guaira  district  of  Venezuela,  including 
the  capital;  hence  resort  had  to  be  made  to  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

COLOMBIA. 

Vigorous  eflForts  are  being  made  by  the  Government  of  Colombia 
to  improve  transportation  facilities  and  otherwise  develop  the  trade 
of  that  country.  The  imports  in  1907  were  in  value  $12,488,563  and 
the  exports  $13,791,443.  The  exports  were  $4,687,833  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  imports  were  nearly  $2,000,000  less. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  increased  $207,711  in  that  year, 
while  the  imports  from  Colombia  were  $200,000  less,  but  the  imports 
were  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  United  States 
takes  nearly  twice  as  much  of  Colombia's  exports  as  any  other 
nation,  but  falls  behind  in  fumisliing  her  imports.  The  exterior 
transportation  is  all  in  the  hands  of  foreign  vessels,  not  one  of  which 
carries  the  American  flag. 

The  great  drawback  to  Colombia  in  developing  her  conmierce  is 
the  lack  of  interior  transportation  facilities  and  a  fluctuating  paper 
currency,  but  the  Government  of  that  country  is  now  stable  and 
progressive  and  the  future  is  promising. 

VENEZUELA. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Venezuela,  as  a  result  of 
foreign  complications,  business  was  in  a  depressed  condition  during 
the  year  1907  and  is  still  in  much  the  same  Situation.  Many  planta- 
tions were  idle  for  lack  of  capital,  and  others,  especially  sugar  plan- 
tations, were  not  only  idle,  but  offered  for  sale  at  20  per  cent  of  their 
former  value. 

The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  were  in  value  $15,636,834, 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  imports 
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were  $9,974,153,  an  increase  of  $1,298,251  over  1906.  Of  the  exports, 
$5,753,782  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  $3,930,826  to  France, 
$1,858,063  to  the  Netherlands,  $1,363,673  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$1,010,203  to  Cuba,  and  $966,328  to  Germany.  Of  the  imports, 
$3,789,970  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,634,544  from  the 
United  States,  $1,977,607  from  Germany,  and  $921,104  from  the 
Netherlands.  Coffee  comprised  47  per  cent  of  the  exports  in  1906 
and  about  the  same  proportion  in  1907;  cocoa,  17  per  cent;  cattle, 
9  per  cent;  hides  and  sldns,  6  per  cent;  Balata  rubber,  6  per  cent, 
and  gold,  3.9  per  cent.  The  United  States  furnished  6  per  cent  less 
of  the  imports  in  1907  than  was  the  case  in  1906,  while  it  took  36 
per  cent  of  the  exports  as  compared  with  31  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  customs-house  returns  of  the  United  States  show  that  the 
exports  to  Venezuela  for  the  calendar  year  1907  were  in  value 
$2,771,739,  as  compared  with  $3,310,618  in  1906,  and  that  the  imports 
from  Venezuela  were  $7,690,139,  as  compared  with  $7,789,873  in 
1906.  For  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1908,  the  exports  to 
Venezuela  were  in  value  $1,785,696,  as  compared  with  $2,000,014 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1907  and  $2,480,403  in  the  same 
time  in  1906.  The  imports  from  Venezuela  in  those  nine  months  of 
1908  were  in  value  $5,212,648,  as  compared  with  $5,947,368  in  the 
preceding  year  and  $6,355,703  in  the  nine  months  of  1906. 

Coffee  formed  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  Venezuela  and  the  chief 
export  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports  in  1907  $7,593,276  in 
value  were  of  coffee,  $2,864,773  of  cacao,  and  $1,190,494  of  Balata 
rubber.  Balata  rubber  exports  were  greater  in  1907  than  ever 
before,  but  the  fatal  system  of  felling  the  trees  in  order  to  extract  the 
gum  has  had  a  bad  effect.  In  Para  and  Caura  rubber  the  same 
system  of  felling  the  trees  has  been  followed,  with  like  effect,  but  the 
Government  has  now  forbidden  cutting  the  trees,  though  it  is  said 
to  be  a  law  difficult  of  enforcement.  High  cost  of  labor,  transporta- 
tion, and  explosives  and  high  taxation  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
commerce.  There  is  a  4  per  cent  tax  on  exports  in  addition  to  local 
and  state  taxes.  The  customs  duties  on  imports  are  the  equivalent 
of  57  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  also  retards  trade. 

Much  of  the  territory  of  the  country  is  unexplored,  while  a  great 
deal  of  the  remainder  has  only  cart  roads  and  mule  tracks,  which  are 
impassable  in  wet  weather.  Asphalt  exports,  which  formerly  were 
of  considerable  importance,  as  a  result  of  high  duties  have  dimin- 
ished almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  population  of  the  country 
is  practically  stationary.  The  increase  was  only  11,045  in  1906, 
17,466  in  1906,  and  28,019  in  1907.  A  new  tariff  took  effect  in 
January,  1908,  the  result  of  which  is  not  yet  reported.  The  monopoly 
in  the  way  of  a  contract  for  the  exoo  ^qf mn  o^  ^.«^ttle,  held  by  a 
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private  firm,  was  rescinded  on  July  31,  1907,  and  the  Govemmeni  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  encourage  such  exportation.  But  there  was  a 
great  decline  in  the  exports  of  cattle  to  Cuba  and  no  gain  elsewhere 
to  make  up  for  that  loss.  The  coxmtry  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  when 
afforded  good  transportation  great  developments  are  expected  in 
that  line. 

BRITISH   GUIANA. 

As  the  population  of  British  Guiana  at  the  time  of  the  last  census, 
in  1891,  included  only  16,724  Europeans  in  a  total  of  278,328  (the 
estimate  for  1907  was  306,959),  the  remainder  being  Africans 
(colored).  East  India  coolies,  Chinese,  etc.,  trade  increases  slowly. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  ending  with 
September,  1908,  were  in  value  $1,468,177,  as  compared  with 
$1,396,032  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1906.  The  imports  from 
British  Guiana  were  $353,080,  as  compared  with  $449,437  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1906.  But  much  of  the  imports  from  that  country 
comes  indirectly  and  would  appear  to  be  credited  to  some  other 
nation,  as  the  consul  gives  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907  as 
$1,991,220,  while  the  United  States  statistics  show  imports  from 
British  Guiana  in  that  year  of  only  $350,792. 

The  development  of  rice  culture  promises  to  be  helpful  to  British 
Guiana.  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  96  inches  of  rain  fell. 
Lime  culture  for  the  production  of  citric  acid  is  also  spoken  of  in  the 
British  reports  as  a  promising  industry.  A  lack  of  sufficient  labor 
is  said  to  be  a  detriment,  though  the  presence  of  over  100,000  East 
India  coolies  would  seem  to  point  the  way  for  obtaining  more  of  that 
kind  of  help. 

DUTCH   GUIANA. 

Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  has  a  population  of  80,000,  of  whom 
20,000  are  immigrants  from  British  India.  The  number  of  Europeans 
is  small.  Of  the  exports  of  the  colony  in  1907  the  largest  in  value 
to  any  country,  $1,001,180,  was  credited  to  the  United  States,  though 
the  statistics  of  this  country  show  imports  in  that  year  of  only 
$669,063;  they  also  show  exports  to  Dutch  Guiana  of  $431,477, 
while  the  records  of  that  country  give  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  as  of  the  value  of  $688,069.  Flour,  oil,  and  provisions  are 
the  chief  exports  to  Dutch  Guiana,  while  its  exports  consist  of  cocoa, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  Rice  and  bananas  are  increasing  in  value  in  the 
exports  of  Dutch  Guiana,  but  until  better  interior  transportation 
facilities  are  provided  the  increase  in  trade  will  be  gradual. 
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EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

No  annual  report  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  covering  the  commerce  of  that  country 
for  the  year  1907,  but  from  the  reports  of  Charles  C.  Eberhardt,  the 
consul  at  Barranquilla,  Isaac  A.  Manning,  the  consul  at  Cartagena, 
and  Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper,  and  from  one  on  the  "Trade  of 
Colombia  for  the  year  1907 ''  by  the  British  Minister  at  Bogota,  and 
from  other  sources  deemed  trustworthy,  this  review  of  the  commerce 
of  that  country  is  made. 

According  to  the  custom-house  returns  the  imports  from  Colombia 
into  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1907  were  in  value 
$6,466,429,  while  the  exports  to  Colombia  were  $3,169,382.  In  1906 
the  exports  were  $2,961,671,  showing  an  increase  for  1907,  while  the 
imports  for  1906  were  some  $200,000  more  than  for  1907.  For  the 
nine  months  ending  with  September,  1908,  the  exports  to  Colombia 
were  $2,679,725,  a  slight  increase  over  the  corresponding  time  in 
1907,  while  the  imports  from  Colombia  were  $4,997,349,  also  a 
slight  increase. 

The  total  imports  into  Colombia  for  the  year  1907  aggregated 
$12,488,563  and  the  exports  $13,791,443,  making  the  aggregate  com- 
merce $26,281,006.  In  the  preceding  year,  1906,  the  imports  were  of 
the  value  of  $14,438,725  and  the  exports  $9,103,610,  making  a  total 
of  $23,542,335.  The  exports  were  considerably  greater  in  1907  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  while  the  imports  were  much  less.  Consul 
Manning  in  his  report  states  that  the  estimates  are  that  the  exports  of 
1908  will  exceed  those  of  1907  because  of  the  general  prospects  of  in- 
creased crops.  Special  Agent  Pepper  reported  that  the  United  States 
takes  about  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  or  Colombia  and  supplies  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  imports,  though  the  United  States  took  the  first 
place  in  fumisliing  imports  and  in  taking  exports.  Coffee  is  the  chief 
article  of  export  and  tne  crop  is  reported  to  have  been  a  good  one  this 
vear,  while  exchange  became  steady  at  the  end  of  May,  which  led  to 
larger  exports.  Before  Colombia  was  distracted  by  revolutions  and 
civil  wars  it  had  a  foreign  commerce  of  $30,000,000.  Under  the 
present  stable  and  progressive  administration  it  is  rapidly  reaching 
that  point  again  ana  is  expected  soon  to  pass  far  beyond  that  figure. 

LACK   OF   TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  is  transportation.  There  is  no 
American  line  of  steamers  running  to  Colombia,  and  the  exterior  com- 
merce is  all  carried  on  in  foreign  ships.  Owing  to  the  much  better 
transportation  facilities  to  Europe  the  United  States  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  its  trade  with  Colombia.  When  the  coast  States  of 
Colombia  are  reached  the  real  difficulty  begins.  The  time  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  the  Caribbean  ports  of  Colombia  is  from 
seven  to  nine  days,  the  distance  from  New  York  being  1,900  miles. 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  is  only  200  miles  from  the  west  coast, 
yet  twelve  to  fourteen  days  are  required  to  reach  it  by  the  quickest 
modes  of  travel  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  usual  route,  a  distance  of 
700  miles.  Freight  is  delivered  in  from  two  to  six  weeks  and  the 
charges  are  from  four  to  seven  times  the  ocean  rates.    Other  interior 
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points  pay  proportionately  to  Bogota.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  transportation  facilities  and  several  short  railroads  are 
under  construction,  which  when  completed  will  greatly  aid  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  The  railway  from  Buenaventura  to  Cali  in  the 
Cauca  River  valley,  which  is  under  construction,  will  be  of  great 
advantage. 

About  56  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  exports  pass  from  the  port  of 
Barranquilla,  yet  ships  can  not  reach  within  18  miles  of  that  city.  In 
the  interior  the  transportation  routes  are  those  by  water,  and  by  mules 
over  the  mountains,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  pack  carefully  and  in 
comparatively  small  bundles  all  goods  for  interior  points.  As  duties 
are  imposed  on  the  weight,  light  and  strong  packing  is  advisable. 
One-third  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  country  are  said  to  be 
engaged  in  some  form  of  transportation.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
country's  foreign  commerce  passes  through  Barranquilla  and  Carta- 
gena. On  the  racific  coast  tnere  are  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and 
Tumaco  in  the  department  of  Cauca,  which  borders  on  the  ocean  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Those  ports  are  separated  from  central  Colombia 
by  a  very  high  mountain  range,  which  is  traversed  by  mules.  This 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  mterior  of  the 
country  and  the  great  need  for  railroads. 

DRAWBACKS    OP   A   FLUCTUATING   CURRENCY. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  trade  is  the  large  issue  of  paper  cur- 
rency and  its  fluctuating  value.  In  the  early  part  of  the  current  year 
the  value  of  this  currency  fell  in  a  few  weeks  m  the  ratio  of  from  $5 
(or  pesos)  to  12  cents,  and  dealers  had  to  accept  the  value  of  12  cents 
for  everv  $5  (or  pesos)  due  them.  As  the  result  there  were  heavy 
losses  which  naturally  curtailed  trade.  Credit  was  reduced  to  four 
montlis  from  a  year.  Gold  payments  are  required  to  a  certain  extent 
but  the  value  is  in  paper  money.  There  is  said  to  be  about  a  billion 
dollars  in  paper  monev  which  has  a  value  of  about  $10,000,000  in 
gold.  This  is  declarea  to  be  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country, 
particularlv  as  a  large  part  of  that  sum  is  held  in  the  banks  or  is 
traveling  about  the  country  on  mule  back.  The  currency  requirements 
of  a  country  like  Colombia,  where  the  credit  system  is  undeveloped 
and  communications  are  very  slow,  are  comparatively  large.  The 
Government  is  doing  everything  possible  to  put  the  currency  on  a 
better  basis  and  the  issue  of  Colombian  gold  currency  is  under 
consideration. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  prices  were  low  in 
1907.  Hides  and  skins  are  exported  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment formerly  held  a  monopoly  of  that  business;  but  in  March  of 
this  year  the  monopoly  was  abolished,  and  now  the  Government 
charges  a  small  fee  for  tne  right  to  kill  beeves  for  general  sale.  Ivory 
nuts  are  another  article  of  export  the  exploitation  of  which  was 
limited,  but  now  there  is  an  export  duty  of  $2  per  ton  and  free  exploi- 
tation is  allowed  in  the  Atrato  River  basin  and  in  the  River  Leon 
basin  and  in  the  region  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Ureda.  Another  step 
taken  by  the  Government  this  year  to  favor  exportation  was  the 
abolishment  of  the  fluvial  tax  on  articles  of  national  production  in 
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process  of  exportation  and  on  imports  in  lots  of  a  ton  or  more  of 
machinery  and  materials  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  or  lead  used  in 
national  mdustries. 

BOUNTIES   PAID — REDUCING   TAXES. 

Cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  a  bounty  is  paid  on  the  export 
of  cotton,  and  also  on  that  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  Another  step 
taken  by  the  Government  this  year  was  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
tobacco  for  consumption  from  15  cents  per  kilo  to  11  cents  during 
November  and  December,  after  which  the  tax  will  be  10  cents  per 
kilo  President  Reyes  is  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  bananas  and  other  marketable  products,  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  which  are  considerable.  Many  new  mines 
have  been  opened  and  inducements  are  offered  to  those  capitalists 
who  care  to  engage  in  mining  experiments.  Petroleum  and  coal  are 
found  in  the  country,  though  they  have  not  vet  been  marketed  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Rubber  grows  well  in  the  interior,  but, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  it  is  marketed  to  only  a 
limited  extent.  Mahogany  and  cattle  are  exported  and  cotton  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  the  production  of  these  articles  can  be  greatly 
increased.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  cotton  growth 
and  the  cultivation  of  bananas  is  enlarging.  It  was  expected  that 
2,500,000  bunches  of  bananas  would  be  exported  this  year.  Panama 
hats  are  the  only  manufactured  article  exported  from  Colombia. 

The  consul  at  Cartagena  says  that  imports  shrank  in  1907,  though 
four  times  as  much  coal  was  imported  at  that  port  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  much  less  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  cottons  and  rice.  The  United  States  took  one-third  of  the 
exports  from  that  port,  and  in  weight  took  7,404,329  kilos  out  of 
9,986,511  kilos  exported.  The  declared  exports  from  Cartagena  to 
the  United  States  m  1907  were  of  the  value  of^  $2,816,935.  as  compared 
with  $1,593,454  in  1906  and  $1,081,697  in  1905. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  ETC.,  LESSENED  BY  THE  INCREASED  TARIFF. 

The  United  States  furnishes  some  of  the  paper  that  is  used  in 
Colombia,  though  ''sized''  stationery  and  other  writing  material  is 
imported  from  Germany,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
moist  and  torrid  heat.  Wall  paper  is  also  supplied  by  Germany. 
In  breadstuflFs  Colombia  does  not  feed  herself,  although  in  the  plateaus 
and  valleys  excellent  wheat  is  grown,  but  the  difhculties  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  interior  districts  make  the  United  States  the  natural 
source  of  supply  of  wheat  flour  for  the  entire  coast  districts.  At  a 
very  moderate  duty  flour  from  tlie  United  States  can  be  delivered  at 
Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  and  the  Magdalena  River  points  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  brought  across  the  mountains  from  tiie  savannas  of 
Bogota.  After  the  increase  of  70  per  cent  over  the  then  existing 
tariff  rate  that  went  into  effect  in  1905  the  flour  shipments  dropped 
materially,  but  it  is  simply  a  case  of  decreased  consumption,  for  the 

Eeople  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  not  been  able  to  buy  flour,  and 
read  has  become  a  luxury  to  them. 
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American  packing-house  products  also  suflFered  from  this  increase 
in  the  tariff,  and  though  lard  is  still  imported,  the  consumption  is 
much  less  than  in  former  years.  Both  American  and  EnglisR  hams 
are  imported,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  There  is  considerable 
importation  of  olive  oil  from  France  and  of  tinned  butter  from 
Europe.  Colombia  is  a  good,  though  somewhat  limited,  market  for 
leather  goods.  Some  saddles  of  a  well-known  American  make  are 
established  in  the  favor  of  the  wealthy  classes,  but  most  of  the  sad- 
dles and  accouterments  are  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  saddle- 
tree in  almost  universal  use  is  of  a  well-known  French  make.  AlU- 
gator  skins  are  exported  for  tanning  and  then  reimported.  About 
40,000  alUgators  are  killed  yearly  by  the  holder  of  the  privilege,  and 
nearly  all  the  skins  are  exported.  In  regard  to  shoes,  a  good  shoe 
can  be  obtained  at  Cartagena  or  Barranquilla  for  $3.25  to  $3.50  at 
retail.  The  middle  and  wealthier  classes  show  a  marked  preference 
for  American  shoes.  The  women  usually  prefer  the  French  high- 
heeled  shoe  to  its  American  counterpart,  but  this  is  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  French  fashions. 

TEXTILE    IMPORTS    VARIED — DRILLS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

With  respect  to  textiles,  which  classed  together  form  the  largest 
single  item  of  the  imports,  the  wide  variety  of  the  climate,  owmg  to 
the  elevated  land  cultivated,  calls  for  different  classes  of  ^oods.  While 
there  are  heavy  importations  of  cottons  and  woolen  nuxtures  for  the 
torrid  zone,  the  plateaus,  which  are  the  most  densely  populated,  have 
a  cold  as  well  as  a  hot  temperature,  and  there  is  a  rainy  season  which 
calls  for  comfortable  clothmg.  Fur  coats  are  worn  by  many  of  the 
men  in  Bogota  during  the  afternoon  and  always  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  while  a  woman's  garments  are  also  of  a  material  suitable  to 
these  changes  in  the  temperature. 

As  to  cotton  goods,  England  has  captured  much  of  the  trade  for- 
merly held  by  the  United  States.  The  British  minister  in  his  report 
for  1907  states  that  a  large  quantity  of  gray  drills  is  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  pieces  of  40  yards,  weighing  about  12  pounds. 
He  says  that  is  one  oi  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  is  not  successfully  imitated  so  far  bjr  any  other  country.  Bleached 
cottons  come  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  soft  finish 
being  preferrea.  Prints  are  imported  from  both  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom^  and  the  orders  for  the  United  States  in  1907 
increased,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  British  minister 
states  that  low  quaUties,  Uglit  weights,  and  cheap  prices  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  bulk  of  printed  goods  imported  oy  Antioquia  from 
Manchester.  The  Unitea  States  sends  a  medium  quaUty  that  is 
strong  and  wears  well.  An  ItaUan  drill,  manta  ItaUana,  is  sold  to  a 
large  extent,  which  resembles  woolen  cloth  in  pattern,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  German  imitation  that  finds  a  limited  market.  Woolen 
cloths  come  from  Germany.  The  Germans  allow  a  commission  of  2 J 
per  cent  on  woolen  goods,  wliile  the  British  merchants  allow  only  IJ 
per  cent  on  both  cottons  and  woolens,  according  to  the  British  min- 
ister, and  then  the  profits  are  small  at  that  figure.  Shirts  are  imported 
ready-made. 
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MACHINERY,  BOOTS   AND   SHOES,  BEER,  AND   OTHER   ARTICLES 

IMPORTED. 

Agricultural  machinery  comes  principally  from  the  United  States, 
and  mining  machinery  usually  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
British  minister.  As  much  of  this  has  to  be  carried  on  mule  back, 
lightness  is  an  object.  Locomotives  and  railroad  materials  are  largely 
imported  from  tne  United  States,  though  most  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies are  British.  Hardware  comes  from  the  United  States,  though 
some  cheap  forms  are  brought  from  Germany.  The  protective  tariff 
of  Colombia  has  established  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  but  imports 
are  still  made  from  the  United  States.  Although  there  are  breweries, 
the  beer  consumed  is  largely  imported.  In  six  months  126,849  kilos 
of  beer  were  imported  at  Cartagena,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  35,789  kilos. 

France  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  wines,  though  they  are  said  in  good 

6 art  to  be  poor  in  quality.  There  is  an  opemng  for  California  wmes. 
omparatively  little  whisky  is  consumed.  Rum  is  a  government 
monopoly,  and  the  prices  of  it  are  high.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  are 
made  in  Colombia,  though  some  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  cotton  mill  at  Cartagena  protected  by  34  per  cent  duty 
in  gold  per  kilo  on  cotton  fabrics,  and  two  other  factories  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  493,825  kilos  (kilo  =  2i  pounds)  of  cotton  cloths  were 
imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished 185,425  kilos,  Great  Britain  263,952  kilos,  Italy  25,383  kilos, 
Germany  9,061  kilos,  Spain  6,633  kilos,  and  France  3,371.  The 
United  States  is  far  behind  in  supplying  toys  and  articles  of  that  kind. 
House  trimmings,  such  as  doors,  etc.,  could  be  sold,  according  to 
reports  of  consuls,  if  proper  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
There  is  an  alcohol  monopoly  which  has  caused  economic  troubles  and 
injured  individual  cane  growers. 

A  government  tariff  commission  is  now  at  work  revising  the  tariff, 
and  as  the  result  of  its  work  is  uncertain  it  affects  importations.  Com- 
mercial travelers  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  Colomoia,  as  merchants 
prefer  to  deal  with  them,  but  in  cases  where  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  send  such  travelers  resident  agents  are  recommended  by  consuls. 

MINING   RESOURCES. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Granger,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  mining  and  other 
resources  of  Colombia,  stated: 

Coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere,  lignite  on  the  coasts,  and  coking  and  steam  coal 
in  the  interior.  Iron  ores  occur  at  many  points,  and  are  utilized  commercially  at 
Amaga  in  Antioquia  and  on  the  savannas  of  Bogota.  Veins  of  copper  ore  are  encoun- 
tered in  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Tolima,  Boyaca,  and  Cundinamarca.  Many  of  these 
deposits  are  of  high  grade,  but  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  they  are  as 
yet  un worked,  except  in  rare  and  insignificant  instances.  Emeralds  occur  in  the 
mountains  of  Boyaca,  and  the  famous  Muzo  mine  makes  Colombia  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  this  precious  stone.  This  mine  is  government  property,  and  the  working  is 
now  being  so  systematized  as  greatly  to  increase  the  yield. 

Springs  where  petroleum  oozes  out  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  oil  has  an 
asphalt  base,  and  m  general  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Beaumont  field.  Rock  salt  occurs 
in  enormous  masses  near  Bogota  at  Zipaquira,  and  in  the  hills  bordering  on  theUbia 
River.  With  the  extension  of  the  railroads  to  the  east  of  the  capital  it  is  possible  that 
Colombia  may  enter  the  nitrate  market  as  a  rival  of  Chile.     At  a  high  cost  of  trans- 
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portation  large  shipments  are  being  made  from  Santander  of  a  high-grade  asphalt  of  a 
quality  used  for  japanning  and  lacquering. 

Mr.  Granger  said  that  silver  and  lead  ores  occur  in  Antioquia, 
Tolima,  and  the  Cauca,  and  that  the  platinum  output  of  Colombia 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Russia.  But  ne  said  that  "there  is  nothing 
in  Colombia  to-dav  to  attract  a  poor  miner  who  expects  to  make  an 
ounce  a  day  with  a  rocker  and  pan."  The  construction  of  the 
Colombia  Central  Railroad,  the  only  standard-gage  road  in  Colom- 
bia, is  to  be  continued  with  American  capital.  The  northern  termi- 
nal is  in  Colom^)ia  Bay,  Gulf  of  Uraba,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Atrato.  In  the  near  future  this  railroad  will  afford  facilities  for 
sending  machinery  and  dredge  hulls  to  the  Choco  much  cheaper  than 
at  present  and  with  no  risk.  Development  of  the  quartz-mining  belt 
depends  solely  on  transportation.  Tne  construction  of  the  Colombia 
Central  Railway  will  provide  direct  transportation  to  the  coast 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  belt.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
Colombia  are  as  varied  as  can  be  conceived.     Mr.  Granger  said: 

The  coasts  and  hot  regions  produce  com,  sugar  cane,  sea-island  cotton,  rubber, 
cacao,  bananas,  fibers,  and  all  tne  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  the  mountains 
and  higher  plateaus  yield  coffee,  apples^  peaches,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  whole  country  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the 
pastures  in  large  sections  remaining  green  the  year  round.  With  a  little  care  and 
attention  mining  operations  can  be  conducted  practically  everywhere  below  the 
frost  line  without  the  use  of  a  can  opener. 


CARTAGENA. 

By  Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning. 

Noteworthy  in  the  trade  of  Cartagena  for  1907  is  the  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  ivory  nuts,  and  the  decreased 
imports  of  food  stuffs,  drugs,  and  medicines.  The  excessive  imports 
of  1906,  and  a  shortage  of  purchasing  power,  accentuated  by  the 
locust  scourge,  short  production  of  exportable  products  and  lack  of 
employment  for  the  laboring  classes,  resulted  in  a  shrinkage  in  the 
imports  of  1907.  Two  sugar  mills,  one  near  Cartagena  the  other  at 
Cerete  in  the  Sina  Vallev,  which  are  in  the  course  of  construction, 
will  partially  relieve  the  labor  situation. 
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IMPOBTS. 


In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  weight  in  kilograms 
(kilo  =  2.2  pounds)  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  at  Cartagena 
in  1907  ana  the  amounts  imported  from  the  United  States: 


Articles. 


Apparel 

Bags,  and  Jute 

Beans 

Bees 

Blacking,  shoe 

Books 

Candles 

Canned  goods 

Cement 

Cigarettes 

Clocks 

Coal 

Codfish 

Combs 

)er: 

Bars 

Sheets 

Ware 

Crockery 

Dental  supplies 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Embroidery 

Enameled  ware 

Fruits: 

Apples 

Other 

Foods,  prepared 

Furniture 

Gasoline 

Glass: 

Tubes 

Window 

other  manufactures  of. 

Guns  and  parts 

Implements  and  tools 

Ink. 

Iron  and  steel: 

Boilers  and  tubes 

Corrugated  roofing 

Machinery 

Nails 

Rails 

Wire  fencing 

Other  manufactures. . . 

Unmanufactured 

Lamps  and  lanterns 

Lead 

Matches 

Mirrors 

Motors,  electric 

Motors,  kerosene 


Total 
imports. 


Kilos, 

12,718 
219,  «H 
2,G01 
14,917 
15,938 
75,4fk5 

%im 

J, 282 

2,387 
4,359 

4,S35 
441 

44ii,f^4 
3,12t] 
7tVtlS4 

7,nS4 

7,406 

nO05 

38,444 

10,(12S 

5,4!g 

3S,GB4 

S3,S0Q 
9,135 

74,802 
450,005 
24B,3B0 

l,0liJ,2lt7 

537, 120 

25(j,  143 

11,000 

33,458 

72,a2a 

7,lfl3 

l,lfQ 

3,692 


Prom 
Hatted 
States. 


Kilos. 

12,718 

79.103 

2,519 

1,598 

306 

20,354 

109,455 

38fl 

l,0til 

B2,D00 

Z,3S7 

1,502 


U 

aS3 

1,541 

121,080 

33 

200 

7,«S4, 
7,191 

14,290 
3,375 

0,418 
COl 

5,398 
fifi7  , 

19,0)2  I 

3,<$34  I 

15,9^ 
270J{fi 
203,109 
181,  4U9 
244,  723 

eoe,7si 
2&o,riso 

41,545 
9,011 

7a 

3,993 
l,8&ft 
l,l& 
3^692 


Articles. 


Oalmm.^H..,*.,^,., 

Oil: 

Citron., „„.., 
Kerosene...... 

Linseedv,**,,* 

M^hina. 

OiiTe .., 

Paint ...., 

Paper: 

Printing,....., 

-^anrl 

Wail 

Wrapplrtg 

WrfUne  .--.-■ 
Otho^ 

Pepper„._. ,,..,. 

pBffumiia 

Fitch  and  resln«... 

Pottery ,_... 

Poffder.^.^H,...^*, 

Provlfliona: 

Butter,...,.,, 
CrackfiFs,  soda. 
M«at  products- 
Onions,,.,,.,. 

Potatoes 

Other.,.. 

Ric«. ., 

Kope , ..,,..,,,,.,. 

Sowing  TTt^hlau,, 

&oap..,,  _,.,.,,,,. 

Soda; 

Caiistb 

Sillcato.. ...... 

Spldcts 

Stationery. ........ 

Talcom  powder,,. 

Tar..,.,.,,., 

To^tliles; 

tlotton 

Linoa..,  *..,,. 

Silk.,..., 

Wool 

Various.....,, 

Tobacco 

Vamlsh , 

Vegetablea. .,,,.,. 
Wfl^ons^  railTjrny.. 
Wheel  Ijanows,  etc 
Wlnfl ,,,.,.,, 


Total 
Imports, 


5,374 

928,S{25 
30,484 
3f7,2S2 
8,333 
74,  €09 

25,14fi 
1,101 
&,113 

62,17B 

4£,S54 
4,203 

16,534 
S,2S2 

43, 0« 
139,086 

10,641 

1$,09B 

130,503 

S,D10 

tOS,Ot2 

4,317 

2,«7,904 

46,661 

E7,OS2 

16,91£ 

si,oaa 

250,582 

21,73S 

4,243 

140,  m 
30,8S8 
14,637 

1,054,000 
7»S0 
934 
U,d55 
33,220 
&5,7fii 
5,9M 


191,527 
41,727 
124,26s 


United 


5,099 

^790 

923,  aeQ 

20,09 

22,771 

3,580 

34,acia 

14,5(J» 

307 
],D60 
5,966 
43 
9,069 
1,921 
123,750 
6,4&& 
5^501 

a,fl74 

12,457 

111,^17 

3,106 

90,Qfi7 

2,914 

133,884 

ia,13S 

80,879 

13,526 

4,187 

19,383 
8,432 
737 
36,640 
30,888 
i:i,9l8 

320,677 
2,174 


2,070 
63,732 
6,708 
6,290 
76,627 
34,S34 


Tlie  imports  of  coal  in  1907  were  more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
in  the  previous  year,  though  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
decreased  from  1,917,480  kilos  in  1906  to  62,000  in  1907.  In  cotton 
goods  imports  from  the  United  States  suffered  another  severe  loss, 
decreasing  from  726,875  kilos  in  1906  to  320,577  in  the  last  year. 
Again  in  1906  the  United  States  sold  561,920  kilos  of  rice  in  Cartagena, 
while  in  1907  the  sales  amounted  to  only  133,884  kilos. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  Cartagena  in  1907 
by  articles,  in  Bios,  with  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States: 


Afacta. 


TlltBt«£- 


To 

tJiLlt«d 


AfUdMk 


ToUd  ex- 
ports. 


To 

United 


BilBsm. 

BODV H 

coffee 

Coooanats... 

Copper...... 

Cocoa  >.,.  ,,^, 
Gottoaieed., 

Fustic.. 

Fiber,  bemp, 

Hides 

Horns....... 


JfilM. 
1^443 

29,786 

57, go* 

9,96(^,611 

7^,900 

119,  IQO 
34,026 

388,681 

a&,38a 

43S.341 
G5,70e 


xaot, 

wo 

11,833 


7,404.339 

630,830 

£31 

04|463 


6^324 


Qat» 

Ivory  tiutfi... 

Plants .,. 

R^cULa 

Rubber.  ,„... 

Skina 

Tobiuwo*.,-,. 
Tortoise  sIhbH. 
Timber,,,  „, 
SntsiparLLta... 
Various , 

Total-, . 


KOai. 
30,«58 
4,493,360 
4|,6ia 

118,040 

8»1l8Di811 

0,740 

133,314 

8,428 

1,073,01* 


KUot. 
€,S34 

440,773 
46.206 
66*449 

39,668 


6,003 

3,076 

289, 33e 


22.lfiO.02S  !  8,993,048 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  weights  in  kilograms  of  the 
four  principal  articles  of  export  from  Cartagena  for  1906  and  1907, 
together  with  the  countries  to  which  the  products  were  exported: 


Articles  and  country. 

1906. 

1907. 

Coffee: 

United  States 

KUot. 

4,432,603 

31,344 

740,711 

783,611 

9,695 

KUot. 
7,404,322 

68,479 
1,119,299 
1,346,662 

47,749 

Franofl . . . 

OflTinany 

United  kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

6,997,864 

9,986,511 

Ivory  nuts: 

United  States 

7,528 

501,438 

1,862,574 

440,772 

506,589 

3,422,964 

53,031 

France .  . 

Oormany 

United  Kingdom 

Total 

2,461,640 

4,422,356 

Rubber: 

United  states 

86,399 
33,943 
40,751 
72,787 

86,569 

Francf* -.  

43,760 

Gffrmany 

36,352 

United  kingdom 

77; 360 

Other  countries 

9,901 

Total 

233,880 

253,932 

Tobacco:  Germany ,--..,,.,_,,..-,... 

1,713,660 

3,980,811 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  declared  exports  from 
Cartagena  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907: 


Ait(cta& 

1905. 

1906, 

1907. 

Artlcla. 

IflOB. 

1006. 

1907. 

BalnM  1.  .  . . .  1 .  - .  r 

•068 

t£l 

um 

601J03 

11 

82,311 

1,031 

905 

71,838 
637,^70 
16,300 
84,650 
41,103 

19,160 

10,014 
1,140,030 

72,752 
1,0U0,S73 
126,990 
40,90« 
53,420 

i[S?i^^^' 

t2H 
18,817 
1,212 
SO,  21^ 
«I,313 
10,379 
6*380 
7,870 

tl,505 
25,322 
3,979 
79,485 
117,400 

ltB79 
12,(m 

831,520 

Cocoa. * .-.. 

tO,[H4 

Coeouittti^ ...--.  ^ . . 

Orchidia..-,.....,. 

2,085 

CMee.. 

Plattniim..* 

93,?k39 

Cedar  md  matwE- 

Hubber 

Bfcin*.. 

121,708 
15,435 

OoM. 

BUVCT. ..,-.,.. 

6.269 

Hate.-,.. 

Otiwanicteg...... 

1,884 

ITlffatt 

umr,mr 

1,693,4&4 

2,sie,fi@6 

' 
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B  ARRAN  QUIIiLA. 

By  Consul  Charles  C.  Eberhabdt. 

Barranquilla  is  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Colombia  and  handles 
about  56  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  republic.  It 
may  surprise  those  not  familiar  with  this  part  of  Colombia  to  learn 
that  though  so  important  a  commercial  center  and  located  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  the  main  waterway  of  the  repubhc, 
Barranquilla  can  not  be  approached  by  the  hundreds  of  ocean-going 
vessels  which  annually  carry  her  imports  and  exports.  Because  <3 
the  existence  of  the  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  remove 
which  would  require  an  estimated  outlay  of  $2,000,000,  such  vessels 
cannot  enter,  and  the  nearest  ocean  harbor  at  all  serviceable  for  large 
vessels  is  at  Puerto  Colombia,  some  18  miles  distant,  and  even  there 
it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  an  iron  pier  extending  nearly  a 
mile  into  the  ocean,  where  vessels  discharge  and  receive  their  cargo 
which  is  conveyed  the  intervening  distance  to  and  from  Barranquilla 
by  rail.  This  is  the  only  railroad  connection  the  city  enjoys.  PPho- 
tographic  prints  showing  transportation  facilities  at  ruerto  Colombia 
and  Barranquilla  accompanied  this  report  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 

OCEAN  TKAFFIC. 

While  a  number  of  nationalities  are  represented  by  the  ships  carry- 
ing this  cargo,  there  are  no  American  vessels  so  engaged,  and  more 
than  three-rourths  of  the  entire  trafiic  of  the  port  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hamburg-American  (German)  and  Royal  Mail  (British)  lines, 
which,  besides  handling  most  of  the  cargo  between  Colombia  and 
Europe,  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  United  States  trade. 
An  agreement  nas  been  entered  into  between  these  two  companies 
by  which  no  cutting  of  rates  is  indulged  in,  the  traffic  is  distributed 
as  evenly  as  possible,  and  hauling  rates  are  fixed  so  as  to  return  a 
good  margin  of  profits. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Barranquilla  Pier  and 
Railway  Company,  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  transporting  import  and  export  cargo  of  the  port  for  the 
year  1907,  showmg  also  the  flags  under  which  they  sailed  and  the 
amount  of  cargo,  in  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2  pounds),  carried  by  each: 


Flag. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

German 

80 
90 
34 

eg 

13 
11 

Kilos. 
21,988,228 
9,704,235 
2,862,183 
4,489,278 
2,068,601 
987,223 

82 

77 
34 
13 
11 
11 
1 
1 

KUos. 

19,130,823 

9,929,540 

1,213,566 

247,743 

132,035 

258,813 

210,348 

15,780 

British                    

French 

Colombian                

Spanish  

Italian                        

Norwegian 

Dutch -  

1 

165,206 

Total 

298 

42,264,954 

230 

31,138,647 

RIVER    TRAFl 

^IC. 

Almost  all  of  the  exports  referred  to  above  found  their  way  to  Bar- 
ranquilla from  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  imports  was  shipped  from  Barranquilla  over  the 
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same  waterway  for  inland  points.  To  handle  this  traffic  a  con- 
siderable river  fleet  is  necessary,  which  is  made  up  principally  of 
stem- wheel  steamboats  of  similar  design  to  those  used  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Aside  from  a  weekly  boat  which  pUes  between  Barran- 
quilla  and  the  neighboring  town  ot  Santa  Marta,  and  the  innumera- 
ble small  river  craft  in.  which  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  poultry,  etc., 
are  brought  to  this  city,  the  river  traffic  of  Barranquilla  is  controlled 
by  two  companies,  under  concessions  from  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment. The  most  important  of  these  companies,  the  Empresa  de 
Navigacion,  operates  21  stem-wheel  steamers,  of  4,307  registered 
tonnage,  19  Ughters,  of  842  tons,  and  16  baizes,  of  595  tons.  The 
other  company,  the  Pineda  Lopez  &  Co.,  operates  15  stem- wheel 
steamers,  of  2,894  total  tonnage,  with  enough  lighters  and  barges  for 
its  business. 

The  small  river  craft  used  for  bringing  to  the  local  market  fresh 
v^etables,  fruits,  fish,  poultry,  etc.,  are  owned  and  operated  largely 
by  the  poorer  classes,  who  gain  a  liveUhood  in  this  manner.  The 
craft  is  usually  a  huge,  barge-Uke  canoe,  equipped  with  crude  though 
serviceable  sails  of  the  owner's  own  device  ana  make. 

IMPORTS. 

The  only  record  obtainable  from  the  custom-house  as  to  countries 
of  origin  or  destination  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1907  is 
that  relative  to  the  weight  of  imports.  The  estimates  of  imports  for 
1906  were  given  in  dollars,  hence  no  comparison  is  practicable.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  total  imports  in  pounds,  by  articles 
and  for  the  four  leading  countries  of  origin. 


Artldoi. 


Anas  and  ammunition » „, . 

Bttrtcy— 

In  pain 

Veail..... .......... 

Cnckiira  and  biscuits... 

Com.„ 

F\oait  whflat . .  h,  4. , . 

D«tmval., „ ._ 

Wlwat... ,, 

Coat ,....., 

CwUulotd  gooda - 

EkjoiricEal  puppLloiH. . . _. 

E>rth«nwftr«  and  portxMu. 

£zpUHtvi}a.... 

Fruili  and  nuto.  .,....*„„ 
Olta  ui4  crTBtHl  .,..^....^^, 

fiotn,  bone,  ete *...„.< 

lUiiniULHiita: 

CandU*^ ,,. 

MmtcliLS,  „...,... 

Paraffin. ...... 

Btfluln 

kxp&.. 

Brldftc  materlui.-,-,.*^ 

Biickf^t».... 

Buckbs ..........._.,._, 

Cftbip,. .-., 

Clmins^ ..--.,,.- .*. 

Ctill^ry, 

Enacwted  foods ... 

Furolluio.. „. 

Ha[aii]i^]:l««.p. 

Bing^ *... 

Ketflfs ,..,.. 

Kitobeu  uleuidla 


United 
SUtea. 

Fnnoe. 

QermukT, 

United 
KlngdADi. 

7,»4fl 

3^^ 

69,052 

B|fl41,0SS 

11,85S 

3,eGS,3l6 

191,09$ 

i;266 

1,043,376 

106,444 

63,771 

fiS,369 

69,316 

160,004 

6,431 
£2,410 

30,31^ 
«6,3£0 

39,621 

198,011 
2,153 

174 
9,331 
7066 

110 

aos.Ofia 

116,729 
6,011 

7,148 
847 
174 

3,170 

Poundi. 
3,717 

176,071 
1,919 
10,032 

Founds. 

9G3 

18,090 

9,336 
S7,140 

23 
63 
3S3 

li«9« 

3,0Sg 
500 

1,016,016 

447.420 
12,928 

151,9fiS0 
7S,m 
IS, 335 

1:liS 

10,841  , 
4fi0 
£3,SS3 

7,834 

4,766 

4,0I»4 
153,667 
6,366 
31>fi»7 
2,309 
34,793 
2ia,304 
19,154 

4,775 
5,^1 

16,740 
439,130 
aS7,884 
336,486 

33.10S 

3,219 

3S3,160 

17,641 

438 
63,370 
24,0fi0 
139,436 

13,3S9 

3,074 

7»1 

6,8H7 

10,  m 
1,S15 

ihfm 

404,3fi5 

9,m 

1,708 
16,451 

0004a 

40,308 

4,S34 

10,803 

2;303 
I3,4ly 

7,356 
5J,695 

3,9U0 

8,640 
73,041! 
11,423 

3,333 

1,§26 
1,338 
3,109 
12,646 
76g 

3,i32 

Total 
ImpartL 


20,657 


2ii8,663 

15,804 

224,286 

60,172 

2,641,145 

16,874 

3,0fl0,00e 

1,307,048 

23,138 

3,004,757 

605,715 

578,035 

171,381 

140,778 

846,  KaO 

45,670 

26,554 

362,744 
112,  S63 
345,341 

4S,5fi2 
a01,4Sfi 
7,367 
20,160 
24,771 
12,990 

ae,7fl8 

61t).912 
1149, 6r>o 
11,609 
32,007 
143,816 
&2,937 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


ArtidM. 


United 
StatA. 


France. 


Gflrmaoj. 


Unfted 


Total 


Iron  oad  stoat— Continued. 

Lamps .......... 

Locks ,,„. ,,„..,**.„ 

Maehettca 

MmihlDof  ;^ . ,.  ^,  *.**„.  * ,  *^  *^ 

Motore^,*^ ....- 

NftlJs. .„.„*,. 

K^d]^ ***,--, 

Pipe-..„„ .* 

Printing  pi^DSMS, . , , . 

Pumps 

RoQOnt;,  corrue^ted...^., ,...«., 

Sad  trails*-. ^ 

Safes „„,..„,.,.-,....,, 

Bawfs , t . . 

3calua .  .^ *_...„**  ^ »,.  ^ ..  *  ^  **  ^  < 

Slapls;s,  * * . 

Btoveft, ..„„.....,..,»-... 

SdSMrs... .,,„,  —  ..,,,,. 

Screws  and  nuts. . , ,  * *. . 

Spriuc5.„^. ,,..  —  .. 

Scythes. „,-,..,. 

Tinw&i^ , . , 

Tool*— 

Africultural , 

Mlnini: ..„ 

All  other 

V^alvies.... ,, *.....^..i 

Wine,  barbed ... , , 

Otber  mot&lS|  and  manu&ctui^i  of: 

Lead.... 

NickeL... ..,.. 

SUvor, ...- 

Tln_. ,««.-...- 

Zinc .,.,, , 

Various^-. .^ . . ....... . 

Liquors: 

Beer ,.... 

lirandy ........*.....,.... 

Whisky 

Wbics 

Lflatber,  mid  manufactured  of: 

Unonamfllad 

BooU  and  show*  * ... . ..«,,. 

Harnf]^. - . . . . 

Saddles.. ,.,.... ,,.-. 

Musical  liismimonls _ 

OiL3  and  Hats: 

KcrosprtB — 

All  other .„  * . . 

paper,  and  matiiifactunjaot..,.. 

Pfllnla  ami  varnishes.... ,... 

PiDvislona: 

nutter 

Canned  good^.. ...„,*..*,.,.*-... 

Cbeo£<: 

Jtama -*..*.,.., 

Lard... .. 

Meota^  conned 

Milk,  condensed 

Rice.... 

Rubber,  manu^turcs  of. .,  ^ 

Sewing  uioeUncs. 

Soups  and  periumea. ., 

Spices  aTjd  condtmcnts. ............. 

Sbnc:  anU  pottf^rj^  ware 

Textiles.  manufBCtiiri'S  of; 

Aruvc,  r^ed,  and  atraw^^... 

TJrlstloaudliair.... — ._ . 

CotUin ..._....... .. 

Hemp.... 

Linen,.  _.„_„.,_.,. ._. 

Slik.. 

Wool.... 

Watches........ 

Uisrt^lltvncon^: 

Lojitems. 

Mills- 
Cocoa ....,„. 

Cofloa....... 

COTn 

BWJds 

Tar.  mineral 


Pounds. 

32,0§fi 

7,733 
004,570 

tn 

816,256 
6,906 

e,644 

477 

20,045 

257,^ 

6,037 

17^610 

5SS 

%sa» 

81,649 

6%  010 

6,76S 

as,  301 

3,261,37S 

03,463 

1,431 

B4a 

i,tm 

14,049 


12,165 
U4dS 
3,610 
17,053 

aO,027 
13,4SS 

0,380 

1,S20 

4«^336 

33,471 
433,  (i8§ 
304,0n 
183, 4t^ 


3,903 
iCjSSi 


7,997 

5lOyl65 

519 

4.209 

49,208 

14,800 

291,040 

3^,671 

311,705 

155,040 

'  107,193 

i,ns,23a 

9S,200 

404 

775 

3,385 

3,878 

16,18a 

1,3S3 
0,113 
1,024 

7tSn 

37,«19 


914 

1,529 

77,61« 

3,190 

52,243 

107 

11,079 

1,346 

1,732 

1|433 

346 


2,663 


3,360 

119 
4,800 
l,5fiS 


3,744 

16,396 
966,4137 

14,S03 

***2,'736 

16,SI6 
73 

las 

431» 
3,027 
4,4fi3 

0,937 

100,321 

2,153 

638,  cao 

17,46g 

34,010 

4,flOO 

1,476 

21,347 


15,832 
7M,110 
35,355 

1,493 

33,832 

0i244 


5,340 
4,7«8 


25,175 
0,555 
89,167 

fi3^119 

2,93Q 

507,*^ 

28(i,595 

0.45S 

60,206 

337,138 

3,031 

387 


13 


Fmmds. 

6,831 
14,802 
148,002 

140,210 


539,784 
745 
IS,  517 
4,802 
1,723 
38,096 
5,701 


1,170 
3,014 
fiS5 
6,561 
7,477 
10,428 

■m 

^5 

I7,5fl0 

G4,003 

2,650 

31,00? 

374 

274,426 

6(5,763 
2,534 

15,614 
1,376 

17,Mfi 
9,330 

S97,5(B 

29,926 

1,773 

110,347 

19,657 
&40 


45,0G4 


100, 3n 

1,036,711 
101,999 

19,286 

15,730 

0,2B3 

2,714 

152 

308 

3.50 

6,171,141 

0,778 

10,767 

30,956 

338,342 

1,953,661 

81,053 

6,G25 

450,207 

152,405 

1,567 

8,674 

182,151 

6,007 


465 

434 


365 


PmtndM. 

8,073 

4,461 

43,461 

400,773 


71,778 


107,341 


2,006 

li  295^  410 

53,786 

3,880 

3,0(^2 
16,379 

1,448 

192 

9,234 

161 


6>049 

3^,855 
28,370 

300,118 

030 

40,342 

179,703 


78 
4,522 
9,145 
2,593 

935,009 
69,408 
6,805 
32,941 

38,048 
1,250 
2,953 

3.632 


1UO,OU 
73,121 
100,721 

3,128 

45,S&1 

1,8^1 

3,S93 


4,310 


71,513 
3,943 
7,203 
12,330 
40,934 
124,387 

215,188 

094 

6,434,330 


1,694 
229,074 


66 
442 


477 
4,381 


Pounds. 

26,055 

4,131 

224, 6«7 

3,110,075 

10,013 

1,275,015 

1,^6 

1,032,659 

13,770 

18,714 

l,668,22e 

95,905 

10,224 

5,609 

43,100 

260,113 

14,160 

10p505 

43,3t;2 

3,009 

3,653 

36,807 

350,678 
1,033,305 

275,455 

6,833 

2,541,770 

304,224 

4,osa 

16,730 

7r67g 

47,673 
17,236 

1,851,6413 

3t^,S48 

13,347 

3,309,953 

102,398 

63,028 

13,302 

3,731 

140,685 

33,473 

S30,2t# 

3,400,114 

443,124 

39.670 

119,913 

10, 8M 

14,707 

616,  »>7 

6,357 

4.469 

7,343,143 

30,071 

300,481 

101,416 

643,061 

2,700,848 

400,144 

12,776 

0,330,771 

1,4M.385 

18,653 

04,905 

802,005 

13,860 

16,405 

1,338 
6,56e 
1.024 
3,733 
32,034 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year,  regardless  of  countries 
of  origm,  was  $8,114,180,  on  which  duties  to  the  value  of  $4,499,589, 
or  55  per  cent,  were  levied.  As  compared  with  the  year  1906  an 
increase  of  $1,327,175  is  shown,  the  articles  in  which  the  most 
notable  increases  annear  beinsr  in  provisions  and  other  necessities  of 
life 

EXPORTS — LARGE   DECLINE. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  articles  of  exports  from  Barran- 
quilla,  with  their  weights  ana  values,  during  the  year  1907: 


Articles. 


Animals 

Asphalt 

Balsam 

Beans 

Birds,  dissected 

Books,  printed 

Bricks 

Bullion,  gold  and  silver, 

Candles,  stearin 

Carmine 

CatUe 

cigars 

Clothing,  ready-made... 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper,  old , 

Cotton,  raw 

Divi^ivl 

Dye  wood 

Emeralds 

Fiber,  vegetable 

Gold  dust 

Oold  and  platinum 

Hair,  horse 

Hats 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

15,863 

$1,474 

387,416 

10,141 

72,444 

11,798 

24,889 

808 

992 

2,215 

3,575 

2,000 

2,265,762 

28,415 

12,216 

1,306,854 

1,558 

260 

11,871 

3,847 

ol,376 

26,037 

3,476 

900 

488 

310 

11,834 

2,217 

38,823,068 

2,970,185 

31,988 

4,586 

496,263 

48,865 

2,822,158 

59, -207 

999,805 

8,129 

490 

41,194 

78,822 

10,748 

1,253 

242,537 

17 

2,856 

8.279 

1,055 

54,826 

242,980 

Articles. 


Heron  feathers 

Hides 

Horns 

Ipecacuanha 

Ivory  nuts 

Medicines 

Minerals 

Nuts 

Platinum 

Plants 

Perfumes 

Quills 

Rubber 

Rum 

Seed,  cotton 

Skins: 

Alligator 

Goat 

Starch 

Straw,  for  hats 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

959 

4,917,722 

108,394 

10,096 

3,739,102 

354 

2,267,593 

788 

9 

163,044 

1,091 

7,315 

389,176 

7,370 

1,748,274 

284,042 

114,232 

29,102 

19,881 

0,871,755 

100,301 


66,911,319 


Vaiue. 


$3,750 

675,415 

4,174 

4,420 

82,363 

400 

65,287 

240 

2,996 

25,308 

430 

11,311 

193,595 

2,400 

23,677 

26,378 
40,815 
846 
2,190 
402,614 
11,222 


6,599,418 


a  Head 


As  compared  with  1006  there  was  a  decline  in  the  total  exports  for 
1907  of  $2,643,636;  in  coffee  alone  there  was  a  decline  of  $1,403,707. 
During  the  same  time  there  wasanincreaseof  $111,211  in  the  export 
of  tobacco  and  $40,957  in  ivory  nuts. 

Summing  up  the  entire  foreign  trade  for  the  year  and  comparing  it 
with  that  of  1906,  we  find  that  while  the  imports  increased  by  the 
amount  of  $1,327,175,  this  increase  is  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease 
in  exports  of  $2,643,636  and  the  entire  trade  of  the  vear  is  $1,316,510 
less  tnan  that  of  1906,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 



1906.. 

1907.., 

Imports. 


$6,787,055 
8,114,180 


Exports. 


$9,243,054 
6,599,418 


Total. 


$16,030,109 
14,713,599 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  trade  in  general  in  Colombia 
for  the  year  1907  was  not  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  nor  did  it 
come  up  to  the  hopes  expressed  and  results  confidently  expected 
from  the  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  general  state  of  business  depression  in 
foreign  markets,  which  was  reflected  here,  though  a  poor  coffee  crop, 
one  of  Colombia's  chief  articles  of  export,  as  weU  as  other  short  crops 
caused  by  drouth  and  locusts,  also  contributed  largely  toward  brinring 
about  such  conditions.  That  the  United  States  occupies  the  first 
place  of  all  countries,  both  as  to  imports  (with  33.37  per  cent  of  the 
gross  weight)  and  exports  (approximately  64  per  cent,  declared 
values  according  to  export  returns),  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  matter  of  imports,  such  articles  as  were  not  prime  necessities  and 
which  came  largely  from  Europe  were  dispensed  with  in  a  great 
measure,  while  sucn  articles  as  wheat,  flour,  petroleum,  etc.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  were  imported  in 
greatly  mcreased  quantities.  For  instance,  2,112,521  pounds  more 
of  wheat  were  imported  in  1907  than  in  1906,  also  942,732  poimds 
more  of  flour  and  1,468,118  pounds  more  of  petroleum. 

EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  declared  exports  from 
Barranquilla  to  the  United  States  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Asphalt 

BaLsam 

Books 

Bullion,  not  defined 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper,  old 

Divi-divi 

Emeralds 

Feathers,  heron 

Gold,  bars,  dust,  bullion.. 

Hair,  horse 

Hats 

Hides 

Ipecacuanha 

Ivory  nuts 

Mineral  ore 

Paints 

Platinum 

Rubber 

Silver,  bullion 

Sisal 

Skins: 

Alligator 

Goat 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Returned  American  goods. 

Grand  total 


1Q06. 


$637 
8,742 


128,278 

1,408 

1,412,905 

154 

1,664 

10,003 

3,046 

728,616 

62 

128,654 

605,882 


507 
5,029 
4,063 


40,823 

5,454 

657 

22,127 
23,955 
13,053 
11,256 


4,156,975 
1,681 


4,158,556 


1906. 


11,916 
8,582 


3,279,649 
842 


1,126 

575,385 

186 

212,670 

435,856 

3,726 

2,201 

467 

8,846 


76,142 

6f472 

989 

14,883 
30,259 
11,577 
2,768 


4,673,542 
846 


4,674,388 


1907. 


$3,470 

6,138 

2,02a 

791 


2,663,901 
1,406 


633,260 

1,271 

234,154 

562,284 

4,460 

901 

24,912 

3,797 

537 

87,454 

1,228 

394 

25,650 
47,342 
4,401 
9,206 


4,209,070 
3,772 


4,212,842 
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NEW   BAILBOAD   PBOJEGTED. 

As  far  as  this  consular  district  is  concerned,  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Santa  Marta  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  agriculture  and  most 
suitable  for  those  desiring  to  engage  in  that  line,  and  the  Government, 
desiring  to  induce  further  immigration  into  those  regions,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  have  the  Santa  Marta  Ranroad  extended  to  Teneriffe,  a  point  on 
the  Magdalena  River,  and  surveys  are  now  being  made  with  that  end 
in  view  by  a  company  of  English  engineers.  The  transportation 
problem  is  the  most  serious  one  to  be  met  and  overcome,  not  only  in 
the  agricultural  and  mining  regions  of  this  district,  but  throughout  all 
Colombia.  A  number  of  Americans  have  mining  interests  in  the 
interior,  and  some  increased  activity  is  noted  along  these  lines.  The 
unsatisfactory  business  conditions  that  have  existed  for  months  past 
are  said  to  be  improving;  nevertheless,  if  the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  count  for  anything,  the  year  1908  gives  little 
promise  of  showing  an  increase  of  trade  over  1907. 

Colombia  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  great  industrial  cities  or 
districts,  and  Barranquilla,  from  her  location  and  the  relation  she 
bears  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  a  commercial  rather  than  an  indus- 
trial city.  She  has  a  very  good'system  of  general  stores,  large  import 
and  export  houses,  and  the  following  manufacturing  industnes:  Flour 
mill,  brick  plant,  brewery,  ice  plant,  soap  and  candle  works,  planing 
mill,  and  cotton-goods  factory.  Nevertneless,  she  could  hardly  be 
called  a  manufacturing  center,  and  will  probably  continue  for  years  to 
come  as  a  commercial  city  and  shipping  point  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Republic,  so  rich  in  natural  resources. 


SANTA  MARTA  AGENCY. 

By  GONSXTLAR  AOBNT  WiLLIAM  A.   TrOUT. 

The  d^trict  adjacent  to  Santa  Marta,  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  agricultural  products,  chiefly  bananas  and  coffee,  seems  to  have 
been  less  seriously  affected  by  the  business  depression  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1907  than  other  parts  of  Colombia.  The  banana  crop 
m  particular  was  excellent,  and  tne  exports  of  that  product  during  the 
year  show  a  very  gratifying  increase  over  1906,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  bunches  and  their  value,  as  the  following  statement  shows: 


FInt  doartar.. . 
Seoood  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter , 

Total.... 


1906. 


Number  of  I 
bunches.   | 


Value. 


364,098  I  192,345 

450,175  I  175,329 

353,717  136.307 

293,531  94,7G1 


1,461,221  I    498,142 


1907. 


Number  of 
bunches. 


376,740 
389,014 
508,979 
463,313 


Value. 


$133,388 
243,915 
17.3,211 
159,059 


1,938,040         709,573 
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The  total  value  of  exports  from  Santa  Marta  in  1907  amounted  to 
$749,272.  The  value  or  the  banana  exports  makes  up  almost  the 
entire  amount,  leaving  only  $39,698  as  the  value  of  all  other  articles 
exported.  The  number  of  bunches  of  bananas  exported  during  1907 
fell  but  little  short  of  2,000,000,  and  prospects  at  the  beginning  of 
1908  seemed  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  still  larger  crop  this 
year,  but  the  locust  pest  has  wrought  great  damage  to  the  growing 
crop,  and  it  now  seems  doubtful  if  the  year  will  show  a  total  of  more 
than  1,500,000  bunches. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Following  are  the  declared  exports  from  Santa  Marta  to  the  United 
States  for  1907: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Alligator  pears 

1120 

6,458 

709,673 

18,733 

652 

6,910 

Coins 

1150 

Alligator  skins 

Copper,  old 

3,598 
15 

Bananas      

Fruits     

Birds 

Hides,  cow 

3,708 

Cocoa 

'     Total 

CocoanntSw. 

749,271 
358 

Coffee     

Returned  American  goods 

While  banana  culture  is  the  chief  industry  of  this  region,  and  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  is  steadiTv  increasing, 
a  few  practical  coffee  growers  realizing  the  great  natural  advantages 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  that  article  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  and  efforts  toward  this  industry,  and  this  year's  crop,  which  is 
now  assured,  promises  to  be  the  biggest  and  best  ever  gathered  in 
this  vicinity.  The  largest  individual  coffee  producer  here  is  an 
American,  who  will  this  year  harvest  a  crop  from  260,000  young 
trees,  which  he  estimates  will  produce  from  2,000  to  2,400  bags  of 
125  pounds  each,  salable  at  about  $10  per  bag.  Tliis  crop,  though 
shipped  via  New  York,  is  marketed  almost  entirely  in  Europe,  where 
higlier  prices  prevail  than  in  the  United  States.  The  better  grades 
of  Colombian  coffee  from  all  districts  are  consumed  in  European 
markets,  it  being  asserted  that  Europeans  appreciate  good  coffee 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  better  price  for  it  than  Americans,  who  seem 
content  with  an  inferior  grade. 


EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  VENEZUELA. 

By  Consul  E.  II.  Plumacher,  Maracaibo. 

The  trade  of  Venezuela  continues  unsatisfactory  as  a  result  of  the 
idleness  of  many  plantations  that  should  help  to  swell  the  amount  of 
exports.  On  account  of  this  underproduction  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment for  labor  the  people  have  not  the  means  to  ])urcliase  manv 
necessities  and  luxuries,  and  thus  the  imports  are  also  restricted. 

The  commercial  products  exchanged  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  are  carried  chiefly  by  American  steamers  plying 
between  New  York  City,  Porto  Rico,  Cfuracao,  and  Venezuelan  ports. 
These  steamers  also  anord  acceptable  passenger  accommodations. 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  from 
and  to  various  countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1905-6  and  1906-7: 


Country. 


United  States 

Aostria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Panama 


Jnited  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total...., 8,676,902 


1905-<>. 


Imports.       Exports. 


r2,G21,9dG 

7,126 

21,786 

4,017 

1,042 

528,689 

1,708,613 

186,413 

697,308 

266 

415,363 

2,683,495 


H  861, 915 

21,916 

16,281 

1,731,528 


3,967,823 

831,996 

58,301 

2,282,652 

7,882 

556,324 

1,264,433 

29,498 


15,629,549 


1906-7. 


Imports.       Exports. 


», 


1, 


534,644 

1,321 

14,983 

17,788 

670 

68,986 

977,507 

317,946 

921,104 

1,448 

327,897 

789,970 

90 


i 


9,974,163 


$6,753,782 

98,799 

1,158 

1,010,203 


3,930,826 

966,328 

73,728 

1,858,063 

11,179 

544,517 

1,353,673 

34,678 


15,636,834 


PUERTO   CABEIiLO. 

By  Consul  James  W.  Johnson. 

The  trade  through  the  port  of  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  year  1907 
shows  a  marked  failing  oflt  from  that  of  1906.  This  is  due  in  some 
decree  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  coffee  crop;  but  there  are  other 
and  inore  far-reaching  causes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  volume  of  trade  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  value  of  exports  through  this  port  for  1907  was 
almost  a  miUion  dollars  less  than  for  1906,  and  there  was  also  a 
decrease  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  value  of  imports. 
There  is  a  general  business  depression,  and  merchants  express  little 
hope  of  better  conditions.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
great  falling  off  in  the  value  of  exports  was  due  mainly  to  the  shrink- 
age of  the  cattle  trade  between  this  port  and  Cuba;  thas  trade  in  1906 
amounted  to  almost  $1,250,000,  but  in  1907  dropped  to  less  than 
$500,000.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  severity  of  economic  conditions  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  exports,  by  articles,  for  1907 
at  Puerto  CabeUo: 


ArUcles. 


;  Cattle 

Caoatohoac 

Cocoa 

CoO&b 

CoppBt,  old 

Copia 

Cottonseed 

IHvl^Tl 

Fiber,  oocuisa... 
Hides 


Value. 


S489, 

282, 
1,794, 
2, 
3, 
9, 
3, 
4, 

157, 


391 

661  1 
974  ! 
904  , 
776  I 
957  I 
807  I 
968  ! 
920  1 

370 ; 


Articles. 


Leather,  sole 

Skins: 

Deer 

Goat 

Tobacco 

Woods 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


Value. 


$49, 174 

16,663 
101,116 
9,101 
3,622 
29,860 


2,9ti0,104 
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Following  is  a  comparative  statement  giving  the  value  of  imports 
at  Puerto  Cabello  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Country. 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

Gennany 

France 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Italy 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1905. 


1428,146 
444,308 
271,606 
116,838 
67,308 
100,397 
45,^920 
286 


1,474,809 


1906. 


$522,648 
635,346 
300,907 
16,549 
140,133 
94,439 
46,246 
700 


1,656,968 


1907. 


$272,524 

592,567 

264,975 

4,222 

102,803 

93,867 

48,751 

1,151 


1,380,860 


DECLINE   OF   IMPORTS   FROM   UNITED   STATES. 

From  the  table  of  imports  it  may  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  far  from  satisfactory  during  the  past  year;  and 
yet  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  figures  seem  to  indicate.  The  ap- 
parent increase  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  small  decrease 
m  the  trade  of  Germany  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  goods 
from  France  and  Belgium  are  shipped  to  Venezuela  almost  entirely 
imder  English  invoices,  and  articles  from  Switzeriand  are  imported 
through  Germany.  However,  the  United  States  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  loss  of  trade,  the  decline  as  (Compared  with  1906  being  in  flour 
$36,000,  lard  $28,000,  butter  $20,000,  and  kerosene  $13,000.  The 
shortage  in  the  sales  of  flour  and  lard  may  be  partially  accounted  for 
by  the  facts  that  in  La  Guaira  there  is  at  present  a  flour  mill  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  duty  on 
compound  lards  was  increased  from  25  centimos  per  kilogram  (4.8 
cents  per  2.2  poimds)  to  75  centimos  per  kilogram  (14.46  cents  per  2.2 
pound!is). 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles  imported  at  Puerto 
Cabello  and  Tucacas  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1906-7: 


Aitid^ 


Agriculture  Implemanta 

Cotton  pooilfl,,,.,....... 

Fl&hlae  lines... ..... 

Hfd^..... 

Lumber,  ptziB.. 

Soda  ETfOCDHA . 

(:k^tt<iQ-5eod  oa,  *........ 

Xcxofeiie  oil.. 


YsltM^ 


29,34g 
li.777 
2,567 
£.421 

S,219 

24,S10 


Articles^ 


Voice 


Pwri^inie*7. . . 

Provldonii 
Butter.... 

Buns 

Lani...... 

Roi>e^,., , ,., , 

lUHln........ 

Wire,  haiimL 

Tom,.., 


7,716 
4,800 

7,3T<t 


Although  imports  from  the  United  States  showed  such  marked  de- 
crease, Venezuelan  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $139,792  greater 
than  in  1906 ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Venezuela 
amounted  to  $555,043.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  in  1 907  took  three  times  the  quantity  of  cocoa  and  cofi*ee 
that  it  took  in  1906;  and  that  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  while  France  in  1906  took  1,442,727  pounds  of  cocoa  and 
14,914,258  pound?  of  coffee,  in  1907  she  took  only  1,266,749  pounds 
of  the  former,  and  6,158,350  pounds  of  the  latter. 
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The  foDowing  table  gives  the  declared  exports  of  Puerto  Cabello 
to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cocoa 

118,242 

S23,343 

2,198 

347,669 

152,919 

11,073 

158,222 

2,351 

166,571 

8,688 

474,136 

112,673 

19,758 

141,418 

4,323 

Cocoanuts 

Coffee 

139,280 
215,759 

9,999 

141,894 

2,621 

Hides 

Skins: 

Deer.. 

Goat 

All  other  articles 

Total 

627,795 

687,775 

827,567 

MARACAIBO. 

By  Consul  E.  H.  Plumacher. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Maracaibo  for  the  calendar  vear  1907  amounted 
to  $6,149,863,  of  which  $1,944,370  was  imports  and  $4,205,493  exports. 
These  figures  indicate  a  shrinkage  of  one-fourth  of  the  exports  and 
probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the  imports  as  compared  with  1906. 
Money  is  scarce,  duties  are  high,  and  imports  are  restricted  to  the 
immediate  demands  of  trade.  The  principal  article  of  import  is  cot- 
ton goods,  which  amoimts  to  $810,838,  neariy  half  the  value  of  all 
imports,  while  the  chief  article  of  export  is  coffee,  which  amounts  to 
$3,656,669,  leaving  only  $548,823  for  all  other  exports  from  Maracaibo. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  by  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce, shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  articles  at  the  port 
of  Maracaibo  during  1907: 


Imports. 

1907. 

Exports. 

1907. 

Beer,  wine,  etc 

$83,960 
8,738 
65,322 

103,170 

810,838 
53,268 
44,826 

180,830 
24,942 
92,060 
29,913 

446,503 

Cocoa 

$65,855 

Butter  an^  lard 

Coffee 

3,650,609 
518 

Caimed  and  conserved  goods 

Cotton,  raw 

Confectionery 7 

Divi-divi 

55,508 

Cotton  goods 

Fruits 

5,461 

Ploar 

Hides  and  skins 

111,960 
49,331 
20,813 
44,532 

Grain 

Mangrove  bark 

Iron  and  steel . .                         .... 

Rubber 

KJnoflene... 

Sugar 

IfArliHruM  And  nhflTninftln . 

Woods 

105,634 
636 

Woolen  and  silk  good* . 

Wool 

▲11  other  articles 

All  other  articles 

88,556 

Total 

Total 

1,944,370 

4,205,493 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  heaviest  purchaser  of  exports  from 
Maracaibo^  but  England  leads  in  furnishing  imports  with  $643,338, 
Germany  is  second  with  S598,145,  and  the  United  States  third  with 
$539,747. 

INDUSTRIES    AWAITING   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  former  years  asphalt  was  exported  from  this  port  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  owing  to  high  export  duties  exports  have  diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point.  There  are  rich  asphalt  beds  awaiting  development, 
and  some  nope  is  entertained  that  work  may  be  resumed  in  this  indus- 
try.    There  is  an  almost  exhaustless  supply  of  boxwood  timber  in  the 
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forests  of  Venezuela  awaiting  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  cocoa 
of  this  consular  district  is  known  abroad  as  a  superior  article,  and  yet 
a  nimiber  of  fine  plantations  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  capital  to  meet 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  Within  this  district  are  also  millions  of 
acres  of  the  finest  cotton-growing  land,  with  a  climate  as  good  as  that 
of  the  cotton  districts  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Samples  of  cotton  produced  here  show  that  the  fiber  is  long  and  fine. 

The  export  of  woods  from  this  district  is  very  small  when  the  vast 
resources  of  the  forests  are  taken  into  account.  Large  tracts  of  fine 
timber  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  investment.  Numerous  sugar  plantations  are  idle 
and  for  sale  at  about  20  per  cent  of  their  former  value.  The  climatic 
conditions  for  rubber  and  sisal  are  excellent,  as  experiments  have 
shown,  but  owing  to  lack  of  home  capital  httle  developing  along  these 
lines  is  undertaken. 

The  consulate  has  aided  many  American  firms  in  forming  business 
connections  in  this  part  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  suggested  that  houses 
doing  business  here  Keep  in  touch  with  the  consular  oflicer  as  a  means 
of  imorming  themselves  in  reference  to  the  commercial  standing  of 
firms  who  have  obtained  credit. 

The  wide  divergence  indicated  between  the  declared  exports  and  the 
total  exports  from  Maracaibo  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter,  although  published  by  the  Government,  were  compiled 
by  the  Maracaibo  Chamoer  of  Commerce,  and  probably  reduced  to 
gold  on  a  different  basis  from  that  employed  by  this  consular  office. 

The  following  comparative  statement  snows  the  value  of  declared 
exports  from  Maracaioo  to  the  United  States  for  1905, 1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Asphalt 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copaiba , 

Fish  bladder 

Hides  and  skins.. 
Manerovobark... 

RubDer 

Sugar 

Wood: 

Boxwood 

Ebony 

Fustic 

Other 

Wool 

All  other 


Total I    3,800,926 


1905. 

1906. 

125,797 

$583 

53,145 

66,198 

3,432,364 

4,910,994 

21,000 

24,315 

18,492 

6,963 

243.279 

236,300 

8,310 

6,579 

223 

213 

32,360 

1,805 

5,410 

7,343 

222 

319 

10,322 

1,633 

404 

2,552 

1,828 

5,756 

3,231 

3,860,926 

4,267,075 

1907. 


165.086 
4,436,834 
53,357 
15,292 
132,829 
9,120 
10,220 
15,305 

7,143 
1,206 

23,165 
6,801 
2,927 

12,513 


4,791,798 
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BEVIEW  OF  TBADE  CONDITIONS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

By  Consul  Selah  Merrill,  Georgetown. 

The  foreign  trade  of  British  Guiana  for  the  last  three  years  was  as 
foUows: 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Imports.     ,.,.,,.»,....     ...,.-,,T..,-,,T,T,.,T.».,,,T,.-T-r,.-, T.T-T- 

S7, 380, 437 
9,557,029 

$7,978,687 
9,673,093 

$8,115,862 

Exp<ut8 

8,846,917 

Total 

16,937,466 

17,651,680 

16,962,779 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  showed  an  increase  of 
only  $42,000  over  1906,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  over  $350,000.  The  trade  of  the  colony  with  these  two 
countries  during  the  past  three  years,  according  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment statistics,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exi)orts.o 

TTnited 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1906 

$2,128,704 
2,258,474 
2,300,530 

$3,776,220 
4,127,780 
4,424,085 

$2,626,017 
1,571,568 
1,991,220 

$3,652,929 

1906 

4, 136, 476 

1907 

3,850,386 

a  The  value  of  exports  of  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  as  determined  by  the  Oovemrocnt  are  merely  average 
figures  as  obtained  from  the  planters'  association  of  the  colony,  and  are  not  accurate,  and  therefore  do  not 
agree  with  the  value  dedareci  before  the  United  States  consul. 

Of  the  receipts  of  flour  in  1907  the  United  States  furnished  163,497 
barrels,  valued  at  $671,570,  and  Canada  12,877  barrels.  The  imports 
of  bread,  biscuits,  and  crackers  were  as  follows,  in  pounds:  From 
Canada  16,000,  United  Kingdom  64,000,  and  the  United  wStates 
281,000.  The  largest  amount  sent  from  the  United  States  in  any 
one  year  was  460,000  pounds  in  1905. 

SOME   OF   THE   TRADE   DETAILS. 

During  1907  the  United  States  furnished  149,000  pounds  of  hams, 
against  180,000  pounds  in  1906,  while  the  United  Kingdom  supplied, 
in  1907.  47,000  pounds.  Of  the  imports  of  butter  last  year  Canada 
supplied  38,535  pounds,  the  United  States  43,153  pounds,  worth 
$8,594,  and  the  United  Kingdom  178,149  pounds.  In  regard  to  the 
imports  of  boots  and  shoes  the  United  States  supplied  $37,217  worth 
and  the  United  Kingdom  J84,924. 

During  the  past  year  the  imports  of  textiles  from  the  United  ^States 
were  valued  at  $120,337  and  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  $771,263. 

The  receipts  of  oats  into  the  colony  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  400,000  pounds,  against  465,000  pounds  in  1906.  Canada 
supplied  1,410,451  pounds  and  the  United  States  2,940,576  pounds  in 
1907,  against  2,091,720  and  2,329,088  pounds,  respectively,  in  1902. 
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The  imports  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
3,164,391  feet,  valued  at  $113,367,  while  in  1904  the  amount  was 
4,889,836  feet.     Canada  sent  900,000  feet  last  year. 

The  following  articles,  with  their  values,  were  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States  in  1907:  Corned  oeef,  $86,242 
lard,  308,583  pounds,  $32,907;  oleomargarine,  $9,434;  pork,  $203,835; 
com,   $7,467;  meal,   $16,928;  petroleum,   $95,617;  staves,   $85,618 
and  leaf  tobacco,  $48,790. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION — kUM,   RUBBER,   AND  RICE   EXPORTS. 

Diamond  mining  as  an  industry  did  not  flourish  last  year.  The 
amount  produced  is  decreasing,  falling  from  10,949  carats  in  1903  to 
4,112  carats  in  1907.  Of  the  production  in  1907  only  800  carats  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  production  of  gold  has  steadily  fallen  oflF 
during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Placer  mining  is  practically  at 
an  end.  Some  quartz  mining  was  attempted  and  recently  a  small 
amount  of  mining  machinery  was  introduced  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  promoters  are  hopeful  of  success.  From  all  accounts  there 
appears  to  be  in  the  hills  of  the  interior  considerable  gold-bearing 
rock.  Capitalists  might,  with  suitable  machinery,. open  up  these  un- 
known sources  of  wealth.  But  the  colonists  can  not  do  this,  as  there 
is  not  local  capital  sufficient  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  production  of  rum  is  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  colony. 
Canada  takes  a  small  amount  of  rum  but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1907  the  exports  amounted  to  3,146,440  gallons, 
against  3,351,092  gallons  in  1906  and  2,420,766  gallons  in  1905. 
Tne  export  of  balata,  a  coarse  kind  of  rubber,  has  doubled  within 
the  past  three  years.  Of  the  entire  product  the  United  States  takes 
nearly  one-half.  The  colonists  are  sanguine  that  the  production  of 
rubber  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  become  a  very  important  industry. 
Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  taken  up  on  long  lease  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  rubber  plantations.  The  ground  is  being  put  into  condi- 
tion and  40,000  plants  have  been  sold  by  the  local  government  to 
planters  for  stocking  their  lands. 

Some  of  the  colomsts  are  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut 
with  energy,  and  they  have  receivea  a  great  deal  of  encouragement. 
In  1907  the  number  exported  was  553,825,  against  52,228  in  1906. 
These  go  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  of  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  are  being  rewarded  far  beyond  expectation.  The 
climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions  existing  here  furnish  reasons  for 
British  Guiana  becoming  a  large  rice-producing  country.  In  1907 
some  3,000  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1906. 
A  small  amount  of  rice  is  still  imported  from  India,  as  some  people 
prefer  that  kind,  but  the  importation  from  that  source  is  being 
rapidly  reduced.  As  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  rice  produced 
here  is  consumed  in  the  colony,  but  an  annually  increasing  amount 
finds  a  ready  market  in  the  West  Indies. 

SUGAR  THE  CHIEF  PRODUCT  OF  THE  COLONY. 

Sugar  is  the  chief  product  of  the  colony,  and  upward  of  100,000  tons 
are  exported  annually.  The  chief  question  connected  with  the  sugar 
industry  is  to  find  a  market  for  what  the  co'  ^m  'iqc  -^o  sell.     About 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  sugar  raising  received  a  severe  check 
by  the  closing  of  certain  markets.  Consequently  some  plantations 
were  abandoned;  two  or  more  plantations  were  consolidated  under 
one  management;  others  continued  to  be  carried  on  without  or  with 
httle  profit.  At  present  there  are  a  fair  number  of  paying  plantations, 
but  the  question  of  a  good  market  is  not  yet  securely  settled,  while  the 
beet-sugar  competition  in  some  countries  is  doing  harm  to  the  planters 
here.  For  a  few  years  past  Canada  has  been  the  largest  buyer  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  British  Guiana. 

In  a  tropical  country  where  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  need  no 
fuel,  where  as  little  clothing  as  possible  is  worn,  where  sufficient  food 
grows  of  itself  or  is  produced  with  a  very  small  amount  of  labor,  one 
can  not  expect  to  open  up  a  market  for  goods  manufactured  by  costly 
labor  and  machinery  in  a  cold  northern  climate.  Even  if  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  feel  that  they  have  wants  which  only  a  north- 
em  country  can  supply,  they  have  very  little  money,  the  mass  of  them 
being  very  poor,  so  that  their  purchases  would  amount  to  only  a  very 
smaU  item. 


NATURAL   RESOURCES — SALES   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

British  Guiana  with  90,277,  Dutch  Guiana  with  46,060,  and  French 
Guiana  with  31,000  square  miles,  respectively,  have  very  few  indus- 
tries. There  are  numberless  rivers,  streams,  and  waterfalls;  vast 
forests  not  yet  measured  or  explored ;  hills  and  mountains  far  inland, 
in  some  of  which  precious  metals  have  been  found;  immense  tracts  or 
wonderfully  fertile  land  which  are  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  there  is  a 
long  stretch  of  seacoast.  But  the  exploiting  of  these  regions  and  the 
developing  of  their  many  resources  can  not  oe  accompUshed  at  once. 

With  commendable  energy  the  colonists  have,  in  a  very  trying  cli- 
mate and  in  the  face  of  serious  obstacles,  accompUshed  a  great  deal. 
Their  work  is  in  an  experimental  stage.  Thejr  have  tried  cotton  rais- 
ing and  have  abandoned  it  altogether.  The  raising  of  coffee  for  expor- 
tation has  likewise  been  abandoned.  Some  years  ago  sugar  raising 
received  a  staggering  blow  from  which  it  is  recovering. 

The  value  of  the  exports  declared  througjh  this  consulate  to  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  returnedgoods,  during  1907  was  $1,492,518, 
against  $3,436,770  in  1906,  and  $3,152,677  in  1905.     The  items  were: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 
176,011 

1907. 

Bftla^ 

$30,803 

1,520 

6,778 

80,370 

$198,482 

Cocoaniits 

4,904 

Diamonds,  rough 

4,247 

195,765 

1,139 

3,601 

3, 156, 107 

1,665 

Oold  and  concentrates 

74,786 

Metal,  old 

26,283 
2,079 

Moiwf?u«?  

Sngar . 



3,032,688 
518 

1,183,388 
1,031 

Allother  articles 

Total 

3,162,677 
4,230 

3,436,770 
2,667 

1,492,618 
2,079 

Returned  American  goods 

Orand  total 

3,166,907 

3,439,437 

1,494,597 

26^ 
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DUTCH  GUIANA. 

By  Consular  Agent  W.  H.  Bradley,  Paramaribo. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  of  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  during 
1907  were  valued  at  $2,761,441,  against  $2,509,269  in  1906.  The 
imports  by  countries  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement : 


Country. 

1906. 

S5(>4,812 

1,497,034 

192,400 

2,133 

90,004 

162,886 

1907. 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ). 

UnltedStates 

i688,060 

1,637,297 

244,872 

4,704 

48,971 

137,628 

+1123,257 

Netherlands 

+  140,263 

nntigh  anif^nft.    , 

+    52,472 

Barbados 

+      2,571 

United  Kingdom 

—  41,033 

—  25,358 

Other  counties 

Total 

2,509,260 

2,761,441 

+  252,172 

The  importation  of  shoes  into  the  colony  in  1907  amounted  to 
$28,503,  divided  among  the  following  countries:  United  States, 
$13,579;  Netheriands,  $14,806;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $118. 

The  articles  of  import  in  which  the  United  States  leads  and  their 
values  are  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1D07. 

Breadstuffs: 

Biscuits,  etc 

$15, 198 
155,712 
27,779 

$15,337 

189,861 

21,848 

17,836 

38,459 

Provisions: 
Beef,  salted 

$96,926 
10,048 
58,847 
13,248 
9,562 

$87,910 
12,824 
69,567 
13,919 
9,779 

Flour 

Hams  and  shoulders 

Pork,  salted 

Fish  

Lumber 

Soap 

Oil,  kerosene 

35,946 

Tobacco,  raw 

The  total  exports  from  Dutch  Guiana  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$2,355,587,  against  $1,937,309  in  1906.  The  leading  articles  and  the 
countries  whither  exported  in  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Balata. 
Cocoa.. 
Coffee.. 
Gold... 
Gum... 
Hides.. 
Rum. 


United 
States. 


$4,71.5 
478,709 

877 
19 
54 


Sugar 

Wood  manufactures. 
All  other  articles 


475,920 
590 
38 


Total I     1, 001, 180 


Nether- 
lands. 


$234, 
28, 


481, 
4, 


United 
King- 
dom. 


$113 
1,005 


212 

380 

3 

7,479 

20,427 


Deino- 
rara. 


$34,534 


18, 478 
277, 120 


312  i 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


S4,G48 
76,471 


88,712 
102 
180 
13,724 
160 
0,781 
61 


190,839 


COCOA,    COFFEE,    AND    SUGAR. 


The  production  of  cocoa  in  1907  amounted  to  3,575,640  pounds, 
against  3,257,250  pounds  in  1906  and  3,700,021  pounds  in  1905.  The 
disease  known  as  kruUotin''  (witch  broom)  is  still  evident  on  many 
estates  and  besides  destroying  much  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees  which 
it  has  attacked  it  weakened  many  others  so  that,  with  the  bad  effects 
of  the  very  high-water  conditions  and  longr  Hnrnti^n  n"  h^    ainy  sea- 
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son,  many  of  the  affected  trees  died.  On  the  estates  where  close 
trimming  and  frequent  spraying  were  resorted  to  the  results  were 
satisfactory  and  this  f act,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating other  planters  to  use  the  same  methods.  Coffee  bids  fair  to 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  exports  from  this  coimtry  on  accoimt 
of  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the*  'small groirnds"  planters, 
the  large  majority  of  whom  are  free  cooUes  who  have  finished  the 
terms  ot  their  indenture  but  desired  to  remain  in  preference  to  return- 
ing to  their  native  land.  To  those  people  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  giving  out  thousands  of  plants  of  what  is 
known  here  as  ''Old  Surinam  coffee/'  a  kind  of  Arabian  coffee,  prob- 
ably Mocha.  On  several  estates  where  many  cocoa  trees  died  the 
owners  have  planted  either  this  species  of  conee  or  else  the  Liberian. 
The  exports  of  coffee  in  1907  amoimted  to  358,520  poimds,  against 
256,229  pounds  m  1906. 

The  production  of  sugar  shows  a  loss  as  compared  with  1906,  due 
to  the  very  unfavorable  weather  experienced  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year;  the  amoimt  produced  m  1907  was  26,244,050  poimds, 
and  in  1906,  27,797,880  poimds,  while  the  exports  amounted  to 
22,818,747  and  24,229,634  pounds,  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 

RICE   AND    BANANAS GOLD   MINING. 

The  culture  of  rice  has  given  much  satisfaction  and  the  Creoles  and 
British  immigrants  who  have  finished  their  contracts  are  rapidly 
increasing  the  acreage  planted,  and  several  rice  mills  have  oeen 
ordered  for  the  handhng  of  the  product. 

Probably  no  enterprise  has  ever  brought  more  activity  in  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  Dutch  Guiana  than  the  growing  of  bananas 
for  export.  At  the  end  of  1907,  4,000  acres  were  planted,  but  like  all 
other  cultivations  the  plants  suffered  in  growth  on  accoimt  of  too 
much  water.  Deeper  ditching  would  have  obviated  this  and  saved 
the  planters  the  loss  suffered,  as  the  bananas  will  not  be  marketable 
until  the  season  of  low  prices  has  begun. 

The  value  of  gold  produced  in  the  colony  in  1907  was  $662,637, 
which  was  a  Uttle  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Exploitation 
of  the  gold  fields  has  not  been  accomplished  successfully  by  means  of 
machinery,  and  hand  work  was  embarrassed  considerably  by  excessive 
rains  dunng  the  first  six  montlis  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  financial 
crisis,  efforte  to  exploit  by  means  of  dredges  were  delayed. 

One  English  company  completed  a  floating  hydraulic  plant  of  an 
Australian  type  and  demonstrated  successfully  both  the  value  of  the 
ground  and  its  abihty  to  make  the  venture  pay,  but  through  an 
unfortunate  accident  the  work  was  stopped  temporarily. 

The  railroad  construction  has  been  very  slow  owing  to  high-water 
conditions,  but  it  is  now  progressing,  and  with  its  completion  farther 
inland,  much  activity  on  the  part  of  many  companies  that  have  been 
holding  back  until  the  railway  is  an  accomplisned  fact  near  to  their 
respective  holding  may  be  expected. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  planting  of  Hevea  Braziliensis  as 
yet,  but  the  government  is  about  to  plant  an  estate  on  its  own 
account  as  an  enterprise  to  benefit  the  finances  of  the  colony  as  well 
as  to  encourage  others  in  rubber  cultivation. 
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BRAZIL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  for  the  year 
1907  shows  an  increase  of  $35,592,471  in  imports  as  compared  with 
1906,  and  of  $5,430,672  in  exports.  The  imports  increased  22  per  cent 
and  the  exports  2  per  cent,  but  the  exports  included  7,800,000  bags  of 
coffee  purchased  by  a  state  government  and  deposited  abroad  to 
await  better  prices,  which  have  not  yet  been  realized.  Excluding 
this  coffee,  there  was  no  increase  in  the  exports. 

Brazil  formerly  suffered  much  from  the  fluctuation  in  foreign 
exchange,  but  the  Government  adopted  measures  which  relieved  the 
country  from  that  weight,  though  the  exports  must  exceed  imports  to 
maintain  that  position.  Coffee  and  rubber  formed  nearly  77  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports,  but  the  prices  declined  in  both  cases  in  1907. 
Coffee  formed  52.7  per  cent,  rubber  23.6,  cacao  3.7,  cotton  3.2,  and 
herva  mata  2.9. 

The  United  States  statistics  show  exports  to  Brazil  in  1907  ag- 
gregating $21,002,566,  an  increase  of  $4,455,191  over  1906  and  of 
$8,651,330  over  1905.  The  imports  from  Brazil  in  1907  aggregated 
$85,436,070,  a  decline  of  about  $1,000,000  as  compared  with  1906,  and 
of  about  $5,000,000  as  compared  with  1905.  In  the  eight  months  end- 
ing with  August,  1908,  the  exports  to  Brazil  were  $11,045,575,  a  de- 
cline of  $2,975,711  over  the  corresponding  time  in  1907.  The  imports 
for  the  eight  months  reached  $46,480,684,  a  decline  of  $12,949,649 
from  the  corresponding  time  in  1907. 

Trade  with  Brazil  has  long  been  one-sided.  The  government  of 
that  country  has  given  preferential  rates  to  some  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  has  improved  the  situation  to  some 
extent,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  35.9  per  cent  in  the  imports  into 
Brazil  from  the  United  States  in  1907,  as  compared  with  30.8  per 
cent  increase  from  Great  Britain,  27.6  per  cent  from  Germany,  and 
14.5  per  cent  from  France.  The  total  of  the  increase  from  the  United 
States  was  $6,746,468,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain's  increase  of 
$13,901,559,  and  Germany's  $6,537,711.  The  United  States  supplied 
according  to  Brazilian  figures,  $25,139,390  of  the  imports  in  that 
year,  while  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  $59,073,835,  Germany 
$30,221,171,  France  $18,009,320,  and  Argentina  $17,645,245.  But  the 
exports  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  were  $84,721,265,  and  to 
Germany  $45,084,631,  the  United  Kingdom  $42,077,661,  France 
$35,020,373,  and  Argentina  $8,552,137.  Thus  the  United  States  took 
more  than  twice  as  much  of  Brazil's  exports  as  did  the  United  King- 
dom and  furnished  considerably  less  than  half  as  much  of  the 
Brazilian  imports. 
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Brazil  imported  $9,840,209  worth  of  coal,  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  in  1906,  and  only  $296  worth  from  the  United  States.  In 
1907,  $66,550  worth  of  coal  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not  supply  Brazil  with  a 
very  much  larger  part  of  her  imports  of  coal.  In  electrical  apparatus 
Brazil  purchased  $2,357,538  worth,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied $1,430,065.  Of  flour  $9,508,861  in  value  was  imported,  of  which 
only  $1,937,806  came  from  the  United  States.  In  lumber  and  in 
kerosene  this  country  furnished  a  larger  proportion.  But  it  would 
appear  that  in  flour,  coal,  and  electrical  apparatus  and  similar  articles 
this  country  should  do  much  better. 

Flour  is  imported  into  Brazil  from  Austria  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  this  importation  is  shown  the  defect  in  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  from  the  United  States.  For  instance,  7,045,769  kilos 
(kilo=2.2  pounds)  of  flour  were  imported  at  Pernambuco  from  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  $80,307  for  freight  and  other  expenses. 
From  Austria  4,423,512  kilos  were  imported  and  the  freight  and 
expenses  amounted  to  only  $39,789.  These  higher  freight  rates  from 
the  United  States  greatly  impede  importations  from  this  country, 
notwithstanding  that  there  is  30  per  cent  preferential  rate  on  flour. 
From  Argentina  there  was  imported  into  Pernambuco  15,292,113 
kilos  of  flour  at  an  expense  of  $77,547,  or  less,  proportionately,  than 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  bringing  flour  from  the  United  States. 

The  trade  of  Pernambuco  suffered  in  1907  because  the  foreign 
steamship  line  running  to  that  port  from  the  United  States  withdrew. 
Parana  also  complains  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  from 
the  United  States,  and  this  defect,  taken  in  connection  with  the  com- 
bination existing  in  the  foreign  steamship  lines  which  run  to  that 
country,  is  highly  disadvantageous  to  trade  with  this  country.  The 
British  consul-general  in  Brazil  reports  to  his  government  that  "  the 
running  expenses  of  vessels  under  the  Brazilian  flag  are  too  heavy  to 
allow  of  equal  competition  with  foreign  ships,"  and  the  same  remark 
would  apply  to  vessels  under  the  American  flag.  That  consul-general 
states  that  "  the  scarcity  of  return  freight  is  a  feature  of  the  market  " 
as  applied  to  British  ships,  but  the  lower  cost  of  operating  them  gives 
them  a  great  advantage. 

Santos  imports  from  the  United  States  only  one-tenth  as  much  as 
it  exports  to  this  country,  and  only  one-half  as  much  as  it  imports 
from  Germany,  one-third  as  much  as  it  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  still  less  as  compared  with  imports  from  Italy,  though 
Italy  takes  only  one-seventeenth  as  much  of  the  exports  as  does  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  countries  do  not  compare  much  more 
favorably.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  unfortunate  one-sided  trade 
condition  with  Brazil.  The  fact  that  there  are  British  and  other 
hanks  representing  foreign  countries  in  Brazil  while  there  are  none 
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representing  the  United  States  is  another  great  disadvantage.  The 
consuls  give  much  valuable  information  which  will,  if  studied,  help 
to  promote  the  trade. 


REVIEW  OF  TBADE  CONDITIONS  OF  BRAZIL. 

By  Consul-general  George  K  Anderson,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Two  features  are  to  be  noted  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  1907. 
The  first  is  an  immense  increase  in  imports  and  the  other  a  halt  in  the 
steady  increase  in  exports  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years 
past.  The  importance  of  these  two  features  is  unusual,  for  the  con- 
tinued volume  of  imports  has  increased  Brazil's  obligations  abroad 
while  the  falling  off  m  exports  means  that  the  resources  to  meet  for- 
eign payments  have  not  increased  proportionately.  The  Caixa  de 
Conversao,  or  exchange  bureau,  of  the  Government,  whereby  the 
exchange  value  of  the  country's  paper  currency  was  fixed  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  is  therefore  in  more  or  less  danger. 

The  margin  in  the  exchange  market  of  the  world  which  holds  Bra- 
zil's store  of  gold  in  Brazil  is  growing  very  narrow,  but  it  is  generally 
expected  that  the  Government  will  succeed  in  holding  the  gold  and 
preserving  the  rate  of  exchange  at  15  pence  to  the  milreis  for  an- 
other year  at  least,  and  probably  until  the  beginning  of  the  amortiza- 
tion payments  on  the  foreign  debt  in  1911.  A  thorough  understand- 
ing of  this  relation  of  exports  and  imports  in  Brazil  as  connected  with 
the  problem  of  international  exchange  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
any  comprehension  of  the  business  situation  of  the  country.  Every 
transaction  in  international  trade,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  is 
vitally  affected  by  this  element  of  exchange  of  the  paper  currency, 
and  a  discussion  of  exchange  which  in  other  countries  and  imder 
other  conditions  might  be  of  academic  interest  only  becomes  in 
Brazil  a  discussion  or  things  absolutely  essential. 

IMPORTS  INTO   BRAZIL. 

The  imports  of  Brazil  in  1907  amounted  to  $196,964,149  United 
States  currency,  as  compared  with  $161,371,678  in  1906.  The  exports 
amounted  in  1907  to  $263,299,744  as  compared  with  $257,869,072  in 
1906,  the  exports  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shipments 
of  coffee  held  by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  its 
valorization  of  coffee  enterprise  and  belonging  to  the  previous  year's 
crop.  The  increase  in  imports  amounted  to  a  little  over  22  per  cent 
and  in  exports,  with  coffee,  to  only  about  2  per  cent,  while  with  the 
production  of  the  year  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  exports.  The 
comparative  relation  of  imports  to  exports  for  1907  was  <4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  62  per  cent  in  1906,  66  per  cent  in  1905,  65.7  per 
cent  in  1004,  65.6  per  cent  in  1903,  and  63.9  per  cent  in  1902,  or  an 
average  of  66.2  per  cent  in  the  last  six  years.  It  is  this  increased 
proportion  of  imports  which  has  offered  the  imfavorable  drain  upon 
the  country's  gold  supply,  which  can  be  resisted  only  by  artificial 
means. 
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Of  the  increase  in  imports,  much  was  due  to  public  improvements 
undertaken  in  various  portions  of  the  country,  and  also  due  to  antici- 
patory orders  hinging  upon  expected  improvements.  The  increase  in 
^neral,  however,  was  considerable.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of 
jute  yam,  for  instance,  was  23  per  cent ;  coal  and  coke,  7.8  per  cent ;  of 
leathers,  8.9  per  cent;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  34.2  per  cent;  cot- 
ton of  all  kinds,  9.6  per  cent ;  cotton  manufactures,  10.7  per  cent ;  wool 
prepared  and  otherwise,  36.4  per  cent;  woolen  cloth,  23.3  per  cent; 
porcelain  and  glass  goods,  14.4  per  cent ;  miscellaneous  machinery,  49.8 
per  cent ;  paper  and  its  applications,  18  per  cent ;  chemical  products, 
16.5  per  cent;  kerosene,  7  per  cent;  lard,  78.6  per  cent;  potatoes,  18.5 
per  cent;  preserved  meats,  10.1  per  cent;  flour,  10.6  per  cent;  wheat, 
23.7  per  cent ;  beans,  15.1  per  cent ;  salt,  48.6  per  cent,  and  wines,  12.6 

gjr  cent.    The  increase  was  general  and  extended  over  the  whole  of 
razil. 

Of  the  countries  sending  this  increased  amount  of  goods,  the  United 
States  is  in  some  respects  m  the  best  position.  Its  rate  of  increase  for 
the  year  was  35.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  30.8  per  cent  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  27.6  per  cent  for  Germany,  and  14.5  per  cent  for 
France,  these  being  its  nearest  competitors. 

HOW  THE  IMPORTS  ARE  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows: 
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"  Docroase. 
COUNTRIES  SHOWING  INCREASED  SALES. 

The  increased  imports  from  Germany  were  along  general  lines. 
Those  from  Austria-Hungary  were  particularly  in  food  lines,  Hour 
being  among  the  elements  of  the  increase.  Belgium  did  well  in 
locomotives  and  some  industrial  machinery.  The  increase  from  the 
United  States  consisted  largely  of  machinery,  though  the  shipments 
of  lard  practically  doubled  and  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  flour.    There  was  a  large  increase  in  shipments  of 
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wheat  from  Argentina,  but  it  was  largely  offset  by  the  falling  off  in 
shipments  of  xarque  or  jerked  beef.  The  increase  in  shipments  from 
France  was  in  wines  and  clothing.  The  increase  in  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  characteristic  of  the  entire  trade  situation 
in  South  America.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  now  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  while  its  increase  is  not  proportional  with  the  greatest 
gains  by  some  other  countries  its  actual  gain  was  twice  that  of  any 
other  country  and  far  above  the  average  for  all  countries.  The  gain 
covered  almost  every  line  of  Brazilian  imports,  especially  consisting 
of  cotton  goods,  machinery  and  industrial  appliances,  woolen  goods, 
coal,  and  iron  and  steel  products  of  many  sorts.  Some  goods  com- 
ing from  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  countries  are  classed  as 
English  imports,  such,  for  instance,  as  American  typewriters  and 
similar  goods  sold  through  London  agencies.  But  tor  all  that  the 
immense  preponderance  of  English  goods  in  the  Brazilian  trade 
should  be  realized. 

The  notable  increase  in  imports  from  Spain  consisted  largely  of 
salt.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for  the  increased  imports  of  salt 
except  that  Brazil  is  developing  its  own  meat-curing  industry  in 
certain  lines.  The  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  was  m  lumber  and 
codfish,  both  of  which  are  handled  through  New  York  and  largely 
by  American  owners.  Italy  increased  its  sales  of  wines  and  food- 
stuffs, Belgium  and  Germany  those  of  cement,  and  other  countries 
followed  the  general  course  of  trade.  The  decrease  in  the  imports 
from  India  was  due  to  the  shutting  off  of  imports  of  rice  as  a  result 
of  the  imposition  of  increased  duties  for  the  protection  of  the  Bra- 
zilian product. 

EXPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  exports  from  Brazil  in  1906  and  1907,  by  countries,  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement,  values  being  given  in  United  States 
currency : 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Regarding  the  imports  into  Brazil  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1907,  increases  are  shown  in  a  number  of  items  over  1906.  In 
the  following  table  are  shown  the  total  value  of  the  principal  articles 
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of  import  into  Brazil,  including  the  share  thereof  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years : 
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The  exports  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  during  1907  were 
valued  at  $84,721^65,  against  $90,529,747  in  1906,  a  decrease  of 
$5,808,482.    The  principal  items  were : 
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The  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  becoming  more 
diversified  and  shipments  are  increasing  in  general,  except  as  regards 
coffee  and  rubber,  the  variations  in  these  items  for  several  years 

East  tending  to  decline.    The  increasing  shipments  of  a  greater  num- 
er  of  items  gives  promise  to  a  more  stable  export  trade  for  Brazil. 


BAHIA. 


By  Consul  Piebbe  Pattl  Dembbs. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bahia  during  1907  amounted  to  $33,158,805, 
United  States  currency,  against  $26,081,994  in  1906,  an  increase  of 
$7,076,811.  The  balance  of  trade,  however,  in  favor  of  the  port  was 
$7,929,149  in  1907,  against  $8,178,982  in  1906.  Imports  amounted  to 
$12,614,828  and  $8,951,506  in  1907  and  1906,  respectively,  showing 
an  increase  of  $3,663,322;  exports  amounted  to  $20,543,977  in  1907 
and  $17,130,488  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $3,413,489.  The  United  States 
supplied  a  little  over  12  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1907  as  against 
about  11  per  cent  in  1906,  and  took  25  per  cent  of  the  exports  in  1907  as 
against  about  22.5  per  cent  in  1906.  The  largest  seller  to  this  State  was 
Great  Britain,  which  supplied  30  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1907  and 
28  per  cent  in  1906,  taking  about  16  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Germany 
came  next  with  15  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
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14  per  cent  in  1906,  and  took  about  17  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The 
United  States  holds  third  position  in  the  selling  trade  to  Bahia, 
although  she  takes  the  lead  in  the  buying  of  exports- 

The  increase  in  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Bahia  has  been 
along  general  lines,  out  especially  noted  in  kerosene,  lard,  lighting 
machinery  and  supplies,  electric  cables,  sewing  machines,  optical  and 
scientific  instruments,  calcium  carbide,  wood  ftirniture,  ruboer  manu- 
factures, clocks  and  watches,  and  codfish  and  cod-liver  oil.  United 
States  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  unbleached,  printed,  or  dyed, 
butter,  rails  and  accessories  thereof,  axles  and  wheels,  and  manu- 
factures of  copper  have  slightly  decreased,  while  exports  of  flour  and 
coal,  once^  flourishing,  are  now  nil.  The  principal  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  this  State,  and  that  in  which  she  leads,  consists  in  her 
exports  of  cotton,  linen,  and  jute  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  coal,  of  which 
she  has  practically  the  monopoly.  The  principal  trade  of  Germany, 
and  that  in  which  she  leads,  except  as  far  as  the  cotton  goods  are  con- 
cerned, consists  in  rails  and  accessories  thereof,  cement,  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  cutlery. 

Bahia  consumes  about  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Brazil, 
and  slnps  nearly  8  per  cent  of  her  total  exports.  The  area  of  the 
State  is  164,600  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  calculated  at 
2,427,594  inhabitants,  being  1.380,670  and  1,870,099  in  1872  and  1882, 
respectively.    The  population  of  the  port  is  estimated  to  be  265,000. 

BETTER  TRADE  CONDITIONS  rOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Very  little  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  by  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  to  enter  this  market,  and  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessel  has  called  here;  on  the  other  hand,  the  British 
and  German  houses  have  shown  unusual  activity,  and  the  number  of 
their  ships  is  keeping  a  proper  pace  with  their  trade.  As  will  be 
noted  in  the  shippmg  list  annexed  hereto,  Great  Britain,  which  leads 
the  trade,  entered  the  largest  tonnage ;  Germany,  which  is  second  in 
the  trade,  appears  second  m  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered. 

Two  important  conditions  arose  during  the  year,  which  may  con- 
siderably improve  trade  opportunities  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  In  return  for  taking  such  a  large  share  of  her  coffee 
production,  Brazil  saw  fit,  during  the  latter  part  of  1906,  to  accord 
the  United  States  a  duty  preference  of  20  per  cent  on  a  number  of 
articles  of  import,  such  as  flour,  condensed  milk,  manufactures  of 
rubber,  vulcanized  or  not,  watches  and  clocks,  inks,  colors,  varnishes, 
typewriters,  linotypes,  cash  registers,  ice  boxes,  pianos,  scales,  and 
windmills.  Exports  of  these  articles  to  Bahia  show  an  increase ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  such  an  advantage,  the  United  States 
should  not  monopolize  that  trade,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  flour, 
in  which  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  the  lead.  Another  important 
event  was  the  betterment  of  the  transportation  facilities  between 
New  York  and  Brazilian  ports.  Formerly  there  were  only  two  lines 
between  New  York  and  Brazil,  viz,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  line,  with  a 
monthly  schedule  of  mostly  freight  steamers,  and  the  Prince  line, 
which  maintained  an  irregular  monthly  service.  The  former  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  (1908)  doubled  its  service,  adding  four 
splendid  passenger  and  freight  steamers  to  their  original  equipments. 
Their  ships  leave  New  York  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month,  and 
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make  the  trip  to  Bahia  direct  in  fourteen  and  fifteen  days.  The 
Prince  line  has  enlarged  and  regulated  its  service.  Two  entirely  new 
lines  have  been  established,  to  wit,  the  Hamburg- American  line, 
which  started  a  fortnightly  service  to  Brazil,  and  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
sileiro,  which  inaugurated,  the  latter  part  of  1906,  a  monthly  service 
between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  steamers  of  the  two 
latter  companies  touch  at  intermediate  ports  and  make  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Bahia  in  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  days. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  BANKING. 

The  Brazilian  duties  are  generally  very  high,  with  very  few  ar- 
ticles on  the  free  list,  such  as  machinery  and  appliances  intended  for 
public  utilities  or  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country.  In  the  levying  of  the  duties  35  per  cent  is  charged  in 
gold  and  65  per  cent  in  paper,  as  a  general  rule,  although  some 
articles  pay  50  per  cent  in  gold  and  50  per  cent  in  paper.  An  addi- 
tional 2  per  cent  of  the  duties,  on  an  arbitrary  official  valuation,  is 
charged  m  gold  for  a  fund  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  port 
works  of  Bahia,'  which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  1908.  The 
gold  milreis  is  now  worth  54.6  cents  and  the  paper  milreis  about 
30  cents.  In  addition  to  the  federal  import  duties  the  State  of 
Bahia  levies  the  following  ad  valorem  taxes  on  the  exports  of  the 
State :  On  lumber  22  per  cent,  mineral  sands  25  per  cent,  piassava  18 
per  cent,  hides  and  skins  14  per  cent,  works  of  gold  or  silver  15  per 
cent,  gold  bullion  2  per  cent,  cocoanuts  and  shells  5  per  cent,  rubber 
9  per  cent,  cacao  14  per  cent,  coffee  7  per  cent,  tobacco  12  per  cent, 
cigars  5  per  cent,  sugar  1  per  cent,  on  exports  not  especially  taxed  5 
per  cent.  There  is  levied  besides  the  above  a  statistical  tax  of  2  per 
cent  on  the  official  valuation  of  the  exports  which  are  not  agricultural 
products.  For  purposes  of  levying  these  export  taxes  the  current 
values  prevailing  in  the  foreign  markets  are  accepted. 

A  fact  that  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  development  of 
British  trade  in  this  district  is  the  existence  of  two  British  banks, 
namely,  the  London  and  Brazilian  and  the  British  Bank  of  South 
America.  No  American  banking  or  quasi  banking  institutions  are 
found  here,  and  the  most  convenient  and  least  expensive  way  to-day 
of  carrying  financial  deals  with  American  firms  is  by  exchange  on 
London,  for  if  dollars  are  bought  the  difference  between  the  buying 
and  selling  rate  is  4.7  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  nearly  5  per  cent,  which 
is  exorbitant  when  applied  to  large  commercial  amounts.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  establishment  of  an  American  bank  in  Bahia  would 
materially  promote  trade  with  the  United  States. 

OVER-SEA    AND    COASTWISE    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  existing  steamship  service  to  and 
from  Bahia : 


Bteamship  lines.  Ports.  Service. 


British: 


Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co i  Southampton '  Weekly. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co i  Liverpool Monthly. 

Lamport  A  Holt do ,  Fortnightly. 

Do I  New  York ,         Do. 

Do New  Orleans |  Monthly.o 

Do '  Antwerp Do. 

Prince  Lbie '  New  York 1         Do. 

•  Irregular. 
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Steamship  lines. 


French: 

Messageries  Maritimes 

Ghargeurs  Reunis 

Transports  Maritimes 

German: 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd 

HambuiK- American 

Sloman  Line  (in  connection  with  Hamburg-Ameri 
can). 
Austro-Hungarian : 

Austrian  Lloyd 

Brazil-Adriatic 

Brazilian:  Brazilian  Lloyd 


Ports. 


Bordeaux 

Havre 

Marseille 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

New  York  and  Barbados. 

Trieste ;. 

Fiume 

New  York  and  Barbados . . . 


Service. 


Monthly. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fortnightly. 
Weekly. 
Monthly     (Ir- 
regular). 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  ships  of  .the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  touch  also  at 
St.  Vincent,  Madeira,  Lisbon,  Leixoes,  Vigo,  and  Cherbourg.  The 
ports  of  Lisbon  and  Leixoes  are  likewise  served  by  the  Hamburg 
American  Line,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the 
Messageries  Maritimes.  The  French  boats  of  the  Transports  Mari- 
times go  also  to  various  ports  of  Italy.  The  Royal  Mail  steamers, 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Messageries  Maritimes, 
and  the  New  York  line  of  Lamport  &  Holt  extend  their  service  to 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Communication  with  Valparaiso 
and  Callao  is  maintained  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

In  the  coastwise  service  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  makes  weekly  trips  to 
Manaos,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Natal,  Maceio,  Aracaju,  Cannavieiras, 
Victoria,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Naveffa^ao  Bahiana  makes  fort- 
nightly trips  to  Aracaju,  Maceio,  Pernambuco,  Cannavieiras,  Ilheos, 
and  Caravellas.  The  Esperan^a  Company,  Pernambuco  Line,  Cruz 
Moreira  Line,  Coast  Navigation  Company,  and  others  maintain  an 
irregular  service  along  the  coast. 

In  1907  278  British,  128  German,  64  French,  and  only  2  American 
vessels  entered  the  port  at  Bahia.  The  total  number  of  vessels  of 
all  nations  entering  the  port  was  586. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of 
Bahia  for  1906  and  1907,  by  articles : 


Artfclefl^ 


Bflilcm ,„, 

B{K>lbIfti»k  .».».*......,.... 

(Vri'^iiU *,f 

Wht'tit  flour, „*«...... 

BiiUnns  ..., „„ 

CnnUium  carbide  *,♦._.♦*♦ 
C*mdU>s 

C^^mtnt.  ..... ......... 

Chii'Milfjils  fiiiffi  mi'rtirltn?*,., 

Cli»rkA . 

Caul 

Cmlllsh.... .. 

Copper,  ntnl  ni  nn  I  if  e«  turej'  1 1  f : 

Ore  find  uilnya. .......... 

Mumifertiires 

CoKluKi?  .....*........ . . . 

Cotton  iffciodf*! 

Blcftelifd 

Dyofl  ,„, 

Printed 


100^. 

1W7. 

9tm,in 

157,712 

e,J6i 

&,9U 

15.9ft3 

r*jm 

^52,731 

017.514 

a9,0l9 

fi2, 199 

2],&97 

27,  fill 

»,55(^ 

8.5a4 

18,94& 

H^im 

TT.ftll 

121, 06i 

iHa.6&j] 

239, 8ft^ 

S,6ri7 

T,.Vi5 

x^^,m 

437  J49 

Fi-2S,287 

S90,ifi9 

19,387 

41,400 

0a,6H5 

105,8ftH 

H,31i» 

10, 07^ 

214,  749 

212,  m& 

;W2,222 

w&,mi 

2G8,8W 

2eO,77fl 

Artie]  iis. 


1906. 


Coiton  floods — t^ontinued. 

Uneuumenited 

&i*wing  fhread 

YartJ  . . , 

Other  manufactures  of . . 

Dycfi,  nnlllTic 

Karihenware  and  china 

Elet'lrit'Al  eupp]  ies 

EnemvlrLg;?).    th-signs,    and 

priGtofl 

Fki^works , , , 

Fruil.saiid  veRi-lablcs,  dry.. 
Gas     nnd     kerosene     lipnt 

flJtUire^j^,.,.-., 

U\nis  and  t  ry+ljil 

Oilms  rt'siiifl,  bnlsams 


TIay.  fllffllfii..,. 

,  Herbs^  ronip,  fl^iwors.  etc 

I  H  ldt»3  nnrt  f^k  liw 

Horn    and  l^^^n*^  nianufac- 

I      tuned 

I  HoHlcry  .,..._ 


8188,920 
197. 93h 

68,4H7 
115,273 

51.409 
10-1.109 
131,410 

4,256 
4.920 
56, 2K4 

17,553 
3^.02;^ 
6. 2:^,1 
39, 1(»6 

21.SKH 

H,  492 
91,794 

9,822 
18,292 


1907. 


! 


S343,949 
232, 647 

175. 589 
104, 456 
frl,  591 
137,807 
1T2,770 

6,713 
9.853 
58,460 

31,435 
46.036 
10, 474 
80,530 
19,635 
10.102 
118,380 

19,267 
29,277 
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Articles. 


190C. 


1WT7. 


ArUciefl. 


Implem^ntB  «nd  tool§. . ,,... 

HattaemAtlGa] ...... 

IftmlcaJ  ..,...., ... 

Optical,.. ».,...,.. , 

IroD  and.  Ftcel: 

CtitleiT --" 

Fiflhliooks^  locks  p  fipum* 
etfi  . -.. 

Fiihplatcs,  plpcf,  etc*,,, 

Nails,  KtrewA,9tAplea,et43 

BAila 

Wire 

Other  mannfacturea  of-, 

Jewelry,  gold ,.,*... 

Jutj*  and  hemp  yam 

Lflt'e  ftod  inBertioTis. . . -. 

Leather,  nnumfuctures  of: 

Boota  and  shoes,, ....... 

HaTOefle,flftd(S  Ji^lcatber, 

Linen  goods. » . ., 

HftCtUnerTt  and  paru  o£ . . . . 
Oil: 

Codliver,, 

Kefo^ne — . ..... 

OliTe, 

Paper,  printing,  writing,  ete- 

FerfiuiiOT7  *»...,,„,. 

pfetiueB  KQd  tnlrror^ , , .. 

PtpoLclgmr  holden,  eto  . . . . 

Plated  ware „, 

Pototoes...  *.*....._... _..... 

Powder  ...,.  — „,. 

PteclousfilonMi 

ProTl«lonai 

Dftlrr  pTttdnctfl— 

finite! -. 


9,972 
29,842 
4,661 

5^,4 IS 
($6,235 

62,S04 

99,eoa 
132.  ni 

61.069 

is,m 

91,690 
73,934 

15, DOS 

3,21« 

lg7,^a 

S14,365 

9t0ea 
S19,fiS^ 

147, 124 
4S.90a 

6,  em) 

29,41ft 
7.966 

31,7fi7 
4.394 


.^.905 


tl20,434 

10,400 
37,760 
7,293 

90,249 

40,514 
276,722 
S&4.92G 
104,860 
186,070 
193,903 

3a,5S0 
250, 22S 
187,  aoa 

lS,49t> 

I0,7ft2 

152,726 

484,541 

10*641 

401,03s 

72,9ftt 

la&,673 

70,296 

12,100 

43, 62^ 

S,992 

30,717 

6,154 

2,576 


2lS,fl69 


ProTifltons— ContJnued. 
Dairy  products— Cont'd, 

Cbewe  ............. 

Condens<3<l  tnUlL 

Jerked  heel,  .-..,.,,...,*.,, 

LftTtl 

Tallow  aud  grease .,,,,,... 

Pumpe,  hydmullc ...... 

Batltnr  rufihes,  osier 

Bfiiln A 

Rice. .......^.,. -.,.......,, 

Ru bber. ui u-Q ufactures of  . . . 
Srtlipeter  ....„.,..,,.,_,.„ 

H'cw InK  machines 

Bi  Ik  goods .,,»,,  v^. ,..,,,.  H, . , 

Bplccs 

Stones,  earths,  etc. 

Sulphar.. 

Ttni«el,  bend  work,  ete  — , . 

Tobacco,  leaf , . . 

Toys„.„  — ..,,.,,.,.,,,., 

Turpentine..... 

UmbrnjUius  and  puntsoi^ , . . . 
VeflselB 


Wfifirtni?  Appttrel ....... 

White  lead  ._-.^ 

Wine 

Wood,  uianufaetun^  of; 

A3tl€fi.  wht^ls,  etc... 

Fcmlture  ...- 

Toothpick*.,,...,,. 

Other 

Woo! ..,,„, 

MlsceJlaneous 


Total, 


130S, 


142, 7»r 
34,8«9 

633,0^7 
S5, 1 14 

21.221 
ft,  666 
33,  im 
42,S4« 
19,762 


61,245 
(3«J57 
92,  »4 
10,785 
6,542 
!>9.418 
87,062 
19,277 


«3,208 

1,372 

»e,624 

13,370 

2SS,731 

41,248 
21,701 
6,8S2 
14,020 
1*0,463 
763,669 


8,961,606 


1907, 


S46,72B 
4-%  723 
941, 5«5 

7  3,068 
49,H86 
6,635 
02,460 
11,628 
24,978 
27,918 

130,213 
Ii7,677 
47, 312 
16,221 
10,892 
13,628 
96,  IH 
29,610 
25,306 
43,050 

196,368 
61,395 
J7,16B 

346,396 

16,082 
61,9fi7 
6,799 
19,694 
202,0% 
1,491,835 


12,614,81® 


EXPORTS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  total  exports  from  Bahia  and 
the  exports  from  that  port  to  the  United  States  in  1906  and  1907, 
by  articles: 


Articles. 


Carbons 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Diamonds 

Hides: 

Dry 

Salted 

Iron  and  steel ,  j«crap. . 

Plasaava 

OU: 

Copaiba 

Whale 

Roots,  medicinal 

Rubber 

Sand 

Skins,  goat  and  sheep. 

Precious  stones 

Tobacco: 

Cigars 

Leaf 

Twist  or  cord 

Rosewood 

Other  articles 


Total  exports. 


1907. 


$300,656 

6,806,040 

1,938,812 

190, 155 

465,029 
472, 7»4 
43, 219 
170,415 

3,447 
33,431 
47, 670 
2, 460, 095 
99,126 
435,890 
76,266 

29,317 

3,996,974 

83,504 

22,  K21 

4M,827 


$362,876 

8,300,909 

1,655,771 

52,362 

493,954 
325,528 
24,347 
176,004 


3, 
56, 
40, 
2,217, 
184, 
602, 
22, 

31, 
6,557, 
83. 
63, 
2S7, 


835 

421 

933 

604 

913 

311  I 

974  ' 


Exports  to  United 
States. 


1906. 


$2,070,113 

180,226 

5,073 

206,585 
5,992 


3,447 


40, 312 
809,031 


130    '. 

976    

109 

321  , '. 

3<U  '        110,789  I 


1907. 


$218,019 

2,644,264 

412,259 

15,000 

160,785 


3,835 


19,847 
1,008,108 


411,368  1  460,007 


1X4,513 


Total 17, 130, 48H  ;  20,  r)43, 977       3, 842, 926  I      5, 12*;,  627 


I 
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PERNAMBUCO. 

By  Consul  Geobge  A.  Chamberlain. 

The  trade  of  1907  in  Pernambuco  will  be  remembered  more  as  a 
period  of  stagnation  than  for  any  other  feature,  but  in  certain  impor- 
tant regards  it  showed  a  decided  retrograde  movement,  The  point 
that  most  directly  affected  the  United  btates  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  regular  mail  and  passenger  service  between  New  York  and  this 
port,  which  took  place  in  January.  To  emphasize  the  extent  of  this 
setback  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  two  years  ago  one  could  reach 
Pernambuco  in  thirteen  days  from  New  York,  and  now  it  takes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days. 

The  general  import  trade  during  1907  was  apparently  affected  by 
the  increase  of  local  taxation  through  the  establishment  of  a  city 
export  tax  on  evervthing  leaving  the  limits  of  the  municipalitv  of 
Recife,  the  port  of  Pernambuco.  For  over  a  century  Pemamouco 
was  the  emporium  and  distributing  point  for  the  whole  of  mid-north 
Brazil,  but  the  local  taxes,  averaging  400  per  cent  higher  than  those 
in  any  other  Brazilian  city  of  importance,  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
build. up  trade  in  the  neighboring  ports  of  Cabedello  (Parahyba), 
Macie6  (Alagoas)  and  Natal  (Rio  (jrande  do  Norte).  These  neigh- 
boring States  are  very  much  awake  to  their  opportunity,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  urge  the  procuring  of  concessions  and  company 
charters  while  they  are  in  the  first  flush  of  the  struggle  to  build  up 
trade  and  industries. 

TRADE  or  THE  PORT, 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  Pernambuco  during  1907  was 
$12,540,698,  against  $11,614,936  in  1906.  The  articles  of  import 
during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


1906. 


Alpaca,  mufilln,  etc 

Aniline,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Breadstuffs: 

Flour,  wheat 

other 

Calcium  carbide 

Cement 

Coal 

Codfish 

Copper  and  manufactures 

of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Piece  goods- 
Bleached  

Dved 

Printed 

Other 

Yarn 

Another 

Earthenware,  etc 

Frames,  picture,  etc 

Glass  ana  glassware 

Hats 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron  and  steel: 

Axles,  wheels,  etc 

Bars  and  sheets 

Cutlery 

Grinding  mills 

Implements  and  tools. 

Locomotives  and  parts 

Machinery,boilers,  etc 

Machinery — 

Agricultural... 
Industrial 


990,151 
32,676 
28,880 

1,142,786 

9,718 

82,683 

67, 137 

442,698 

1,475,214 

108,471 


329,933 

356,547 

527. 161 

184,152 

41,337 

167,799 

169,062 

10,069 

36, 176 

32,322 

121, 931 

16, 878 
67,510 
44,159 
8,038 
101,932 
r20,6»i5 
24,399 

17,889 
16i,443 


1907. 


994,751 
37,011 
22,533 

1,468,349 

9,667 

72,962 

83,109 

718,247 

1,461,239 

131,732 


203,046 

384,224 

373, 144 

199,207 

76,446 

206,680 

137,291 

10,324 

36,219 

34,743 

137,252 

56,202 
81,234 
57,300 
13,197 
102,556 
131,493 
15,134 

27.839 
175,818 


Articles. 


1906. 


Iron  and  steel — Cont'd. 

Motors,  etc 

Presses,  cycles,  etc 

Railway    cars,   rails, 

etc 

Sewing  machines  and 

parts 

Staples,  nails,  etc 

Wire 

Other  iron  and  steel.. 

Jewelry 

Laces 

Linen  goods 

Lumber,  staves,  etc 

Oil: 

Co<l  liver,  etc 

Lubricating 

Kerosene 

Paper 

Paraffin 

Perfumery i 

Pipes,  etc. ,  tobacco I 

Provisions: 

Dairv  products—         I 

Butter I 

Cheese 

Meat  products —  | 

Bacon 

Beef,  jerked 

Silk  goods 

Soap,  chemical  products, 

etc 

Spirits  and  wines 

Thread 

Turpentine 

Wearing  apparel 


138,102 
132,178 

232,706 

70,816 
38,033 
40,866 
193.657 
61,984 
72,861 
84,739 
90,117 

8,994 
26,806 
442,926 
155,937 
10,127 
48.534 
27,735 


287,357 
86,794 

10,488 

1,276,473 

45,089 

233,770 
404,994 
240,037 


42,361 


1907. 


988,130 
102,675 

486,649 

100,966 
66,246 
66.886 

216,676 
80,864 
79,910 

108.888 
84,167 

9,296 
88,088 
896,728 
227,067 
10,824 
62,907 
88,079 


221,028 
47,944 

9,416 

1,269,838 

59,ia4 

175,117 

411,490 

283,778 

80,926 

46,858 
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The  value  of  the  exports  from  Pemambuco  to  all  countries  in  1907 
amounted  to  $6,037^46,  being  a  decrease  of  $679,644  from  1906.  The 
exports  during  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


Cottoo 

Floor,  CMBava,  etc 

Hides,  dry 

Metal,  ■crap,  including  lead  and  zinc 
Seeds: 

Castor 

Cotton , 

Skins,  sheep  and  goat 

Sogar 

Wax,camauba 

All  other  articles 

Total 


92,697,014 

16,679 

208,785 

9,472 

167,481 
224,400 
673,202 
1,359,042 
753,607 
717,308 


S3. 


720,900 
5,420 
4,082 

104,953 

61,440 
254,228 
490, 144 
819,286 
618,010 
46:^.988 


6,716,990 


6,037,846 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  imports  into  Pemambuco  and  the  agencies  at  Maceio  and 
Natal  (no  figures  available  for  the  other  agency)  from  the  United 
States  during  1907  amounted  to  $1,641,726.  Of  this  amount  the 
imports  into  Pemambuco  were  valued  at  $1,296,750,  Maceio  $288,196, 
ana  Natal  $56,780.    The  articles  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Pemam- 
buco. 


Maceio. 


Natal. 


Calcium  carbide 

Codfish 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Fireworks 

Flour 

Olasimrare 

Oroceries 

Oons  and  ammunition 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Hardware 

Machinery,  plows,  etc 

Railway  rolling  stock,  etc 

Sewing  machines 

Wire  and  staoles 

Jewelry  and  clocks 

Leather 

Lumber,  pine 

OU: 

Kerosene 

Lubricating,  etc.,  including  grease . 


Stationerr,  etc 

Toilet  arncles  and  novelties. 
Al  1  other  articles 


•L 


942,278 

10,856 

61,903 

32,462 

8,432 

233,847 

2,244 

35,085 

9,620 

43,696 

47,681 

495 

18,001 

15,050 

6,500 

3,628 

808,808 

283,720 
17,268 
92,537 
4,833 
2,662 
21,264 


S5,829 

37,183 

15,481 

1,319 

706 

68,716 


$600 
'£3*250 


7,200 


11,082 


147 
10,357 


18,661 


250 
230 

1,615 

900 

14,100 

7,250 

1,215 


101,606 
"i8*243' 


6,500 
250 
100 


9,097 


4,420 


Total i    1,296,760 


66,780 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   EXPORTS. 


The  value  of  the  exports  from  Pemambuco,  including  the  agencies 
at  Ceara,  Natal,  and  Maceio,  to  the  United  States  during  1907 
amounted  to  $1,919,323,  against  $3,113,745  in  1906  and  $2,850,623  in 
1905.    The  articles  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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Articles. 

1906: 

1906. 

1907. 

PERNAMBUCO. 

Castor  seed 

128,386 

834 

8.174 

590.948 

607,747 

86,658 

11,806 

963,^ 

4,867 

11.641 

689,569 

778,580 

151.266 

3.312 

126,785 

Ck)flee 

6,015 

Rubt>er 

3,635 

Skins 

460,180 

Sugar 

44,970 

Wax,  camauba 

69,988 

All  otlier  articles 

8,737 

Total 

1,278,548 

1.662.589 

615,260 

CEARA. 

Coffee 

49 

Rubber 

8,961 

695,271 

39,696 

3.984 

649,778 

106,945 

191 

86,546 
782,871 

Skins 

Wax,  camauba 

197,720 
654 

All  other  articles 

Total 

748.930 

760,848 

967,740 

NATAL. 

Rubber 

4,587 

5.963 

18.582 
1.688 

Skins 

Suear 

40,000 
2,140 

19,781 

All  other  articles 

Total 

46,727 

25,714 

20.220 

MACEIO. 

Castor  seed 

5,802 

209 

852.086 

316.597 

18,666 

Rubber 

i,oS 

Skins 

844,100 
437,318 

271.748 

Sugar 

24.729 

Allother  articles 

» 

Total 

.  781,418 

674.644 

316, 108 

Grand  total 

2,850,623 

3,113.745 

1.919,328 

IMPORTS   OF   rLOUR. 


The  imports  of  flour  into  the  Pemambuco  consular  district  from 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Austria-Hungary  during  tJie  first 
months  of  1907  amounted  to  26,768,394  kilos  (kilo  =  2.2  pounds) . 


nine 


The  quantity  imported  from  each  of  these  countries,  together  with 
the  cost  f.  o.  b.,  and  freight  and  expenses  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Countries. 


Quantity. 


Cost 
f.o.b. 


Kilos. 

UnitcHl  State's 7, 045, 709 

Arj,'entina 15,  '299, 113 

Austria-HunKHry 4, 423, 512  j 


8357,926 
784,976 
280,080 


Freight 
and  ex- 
penaea. 


880,307 
77.547 
39,789 


Austria-Hungary  held  its  own  as  usual  in  high-grade  flour,  receiv- 
ing $280,080  for  its  4,423,512  kilos,  while  the  United  States  received 
only  $357,925  for  its  7,045,769  kilos.  The  most  important  factor  in 
the  competition  is  apparent  when  one  studies  the  freight  and  ex- 
penses column.  For  its  15,000,000  kilos  Argentina's  c.  i.  f.  bill  was 
only  $77,547,  while  for  America's  7,000,000  kilos  the  freight  and 
expenses  were  $80,307.  Even  Austria-Hungary  leaves  the  United 
States  behind  in  cheap  rates,  transporting  its  4,500.000  kilos  for 
$39,789.    To  offset  these  freight  advantages  it  i«  ^nly  fair  to  mention 
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that  the  United  States  enjoys  30  per  cent  preference  in  import  duties. 
No  small  part  of  the  Pernambuco  and  neighboring  markets  is  sup- 
plied from  the  flour  mills  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (run  on  imported  wheat), 
but  this  part  of  the  trade  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table,  which 
covers  only  imports. 

CHIEP  INDUSTRIES — MULE  TRAMS. 

The  chief  industries  of  this  district  are  the  production  of  sugar 
and  cotton  and  by-products.  The  suffar-milling  industry  should  pro- 
vide a  far  more  extensive  market  tor  American  machinery  than  it 
does.  There  is  only  one  mill  of  importance  in  the  district  which  is 
completely  fitted  out  with  American  boilers  and  appliances,  and 
during  the  protracted  hard  times  this  mill  proved  its  superiority, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  through  the  use  of  porcupine  Iboilers  it 
is  enabled  to  depend  absolutely  on  its  own  bagasse  lor  fuel.  The 
cane,  after  passing  through  two  cylindrical  presses,  is  dropped  di- 
rectly onto  the  fires,  which  are  started  only  every  Monday  with  a 
cord  or  two  of  wood.  This  item  of  fuel  saving  is  yearly  becoming 
more  essential,  as  the  price  of  coal  is  prohibitive  and  the  wood  supply 
near  the  mills  is  running  short. 

.  Of  the  other  factories  of  all  descriptions  in  the  district  only  one 
uses  American  machinery  extensively,  and  this  is  the  cotton-seed 
oil  factory,  operated  by  an  American  firm.  This  factory  is  com- 
pletely fitted  with  modern  American  machinery,  has  a  capacity  of 
30  barrels  per  day,  and  has  proved  a  successful  undertaking.  The 
oil,  which  IS  of  good  quality,  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  southern 
part  of  Brazil. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  large  English  electrical  constructing  concern 
bought  the  existing  street-car  lines,  but  the  sale  was  repudiated  by 
certain  stockholders  and  the  matter  has  been  in  the  courts  ever  since. 
Consequently  this  city,  with  over  200,000  inhabitants,  is  dependent 
on  mule  trams.  The  middle  and  better  classes  of  Pernambuco  live 
to  a  very  ffreat  extent  in  the  suburbs  that  surround  the  city  proper. 
Of  these  Olinda,  Beberibe,  Arrayal,  Apipucos,  Varzea,  and  Caxanga 
and  intermediate  points  are  served  by  little  steam  railways.  When 
they  were  built  they  represented  a  vast  improvement,  and  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  establish  the  present  boundaries  of  Pernambuco.  They 
would  probably  have  been  electrified  years  ago  by  the  two  proprietary 
companies  had  not  their  charters  expired.  Now  the  city  is  taking 
measures  to  forbid  them  running  their  trains  through  the  thick  of 
the  town,  and  the  lines  were  given  six  months  to  abandon  their  pres- 
ent terminal  stations  and  estal)lish  new  ones  farther  out.  In  view  of 
the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  transportation  conditions  the  munici- 
pality has  decreed  that  all  public  cabs,  busses,  and  motor  cars  (none 
of  which  exist  at  present)  shall  operate  free  of  taxes  for  four  years 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  municipality. 

RAILWAY  COMBINATION STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  railway  situation  in  mid-north  Brazil,  which  covers  this  dis- 
trict, is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Western  Brazil 
Railway  Company  (limited).  When  the  National  Government  in 
1902  bought  up  all  the  nonpaying  subsidized  railways  in  Brazil  the 
railways  centering  in  Pernambuco  and  the  little  line  around  the 
Paulo  Affonso  Falls,  on  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  were  leased  for 
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thirty  years  to  the  Great  Western  Brazil  Railway  Company,  which 
consolidated  them  and  is  now  linking  them  up.  This  company  is 
also  negotiating  for  the  Ceara  Railroad,  and  if  the  deal  goes  through 
will  link  it  onto  the  rest  of  the  system  across  the  hinterland. 

The  Great  Western  Brazil  Company,  while  it  pays  but  a  small 
annual  dividend  (5  to  6  per  cent),  is  well  managed  and  in  the  few 
years  since  its  consolidation  has  advanced  rapidly.  It  is,  however, 
British,  and  consequently  in  favor  of  British  material. 

In  regard  to  electric  power  in  Pernambuco,  no  franchise  for  sup- 
plying electric  light  ana  power  exists,  yet  there  is  hardly  a  firm  of 
miportance  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  which  has  not  at  some 
time  had  its  representatives  here  trying  to  secure  a  contract. 

Pernambuco  port  is  a  natural  harbor,  formed  by  the  reef  from 
which  Recife,  the  capital,  takes  its  name,  and  is  restricted  by  size 
and  tides  to  comparatively  small  steamers.  Boats  coming  inside  the 
reef  have  enormous  advantages  in  handling  freight,  and  it  was  owing 
to  these  advantages  that  a  few  mail  packets,  too  large  to  enter  and 
leave  freely,  were  forced  to  abandon  their  Pernambuco  call.  While 
this  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  mail  service,  freight  conditions  were 
not  affected,  especially  since  the  service  of  monthly  boats  to  New 
York,  established  in  1906,  was  continued.  Sailings  from  New  York 
to  Pernambuco  are,  if  anything,  more  frequent  than  ever  before,  but 
the  average  time  for  the  voyage  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  days, 
including  stops. 

No  merchant  ship  of  any  description  flying  the  American  flag  en- 
tered the  port  during  the  year. 


SANTOS. 

By  Consul  John  W.  O'Haba, 

The  consular  district  of  Santos  includes  the  territorv  comprising 
the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  an  area  of  517,000  square  miles,  being  greater  than  that  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  combined,  whue  the  population  is 
little  more  than  4,500,000. 

Sao  Paulo  is  by  far  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  any  State  of 
Brazil.  It  has  a  population  of  about  2,800,000  inhabitants.  Its  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth  is  coffee.  There  are,  according  to  the  Jatest 
estimates,  about  689,000,000  coffee  trees  in  the  State,  and  there  were 
exijorted  during  the  year  1907  11,561,871  bags  of  coffee,  the  price  of 
which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $8  per  bag. 

The  year  1907  was  an  unusually  prosperous  one,  not  only  in  Sao 
Paulo,  but  throughout  the  entire  district  The  largest  coffee  crop 
ever  produced  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  gathered  and  mar- 
keted, at  prices  that  not  onljr  yielded  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the 
"  fazendero,"  but  ser  to  stimulate  the  general  industries  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  resuir  «  ly  inci  jd  importation.  The  govern- 
ment 01  Sao  Pft'ilo,  by  I  r  of  ^  orization,  had  made  legal  the 
purdhase  ofc  ebydi:  e.Tl  Hem  was  taken  in  the  inter- 
€  of  the  am  '  urdi  y  crop  should 
n  p  UD  la  for  it,  thereby 
u                                                               »  in  the  general 

iftt  the  result 
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may  be  when  the  day  comes  for  selling  the  more  than  8,000,000  bags 
of  coffee  purchased  by  the  government  can  only  be  surmised,  unless 
there  should  be  a  short  coffee  crop  this  year  and  next 

This  State  produced  about  the  average  crop  of  cotton,  com,  rice, 
cane,  and  beans,  so  that  the  necessities  of  life  were  abundant. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY  AT  SANTOS — HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  city  of  Santos,  which  is  the  only  port  of  entry  in  the  State  of 
Sao  PauK),  has  a  population,  according  to  the  last  estimates,  of 
74,500.  It  is  making  rapid  advancements  on  almost  all  lines.  There 
have  been  constructed  many  new  modern  business  buildings  and  pri- 
vate residences,  and  many  more  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  city  street-car  lines  are  being  electrified  and  extended,  the  entire 
system  for  Santos  and  suburban  cities  coming  under  one  manage- 
ment. The  dock  company  has  extended  its  works  and  is  building 
several  large  modern  warehouses.  The  work  of  dredging  is  kept  up 
constantly,  and  the  result  is  that  no  city  in  South  America  has  so 
convenient  and  accessible  a  port,  and  there  is  no  other  where  discharg- 
ing and  loading  can  be  done  so  quickly. 

The  city  authorities  have  given  the  closest  attention  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  city  and  surroundings,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
vigilance  the  dread  diseases  once  so  prevalent  no  longer  exist.  The 
streets  and  public  places  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  even  private 
residences  are  inspected  if  there  is  any  indication  that  they  are  not  well 
kepjt.  The  drainage  was  extended  and  improved  so  as  to  cover  the 
entire  city  and  adjoining  territory.  The  swamps  and  low  places  are 
being  filled  with  decomposed  granite  taken  from  the  near-by  moun- 
tains. A  campaign  for  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes  is  now  in 
progress,  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  board  of  health.  When 
the  work  now  in  progress  and  in  contemplation  is  completed  Santos 
may  become  a  health  resort,  as  it  has  numerous  bathing  beaches,  con- 
venient and  easily  accessible. 

Work  is  plentiful  for  laborers  who  can  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  the  wages  paid  are  such  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  living,  one  could  live  comfortably,  but  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  in  this  city,  the  prices  of  all  the  necessities  of  life 
are  very  high  indeed,  even  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  native  prod- 
ucts bemg  sold  at  more  than  double  the  prices  of  similar  articles  in 
the  United  States.  Bents  are  also  very  nigh;  a  small  cottage  of  6 
or  7  rooms  in  a  desirable  portion  of  the  city  will  rent  for  from 
160  to  400  milreis  (milreis  =  about  30  cents  American  currency)  per 
month,  and  the  cheapest  board  and  room  at  a  boarding  house  or 
hotel  costs  220  milreis  per  month.  Prices  were  advanced  a  few  years 
sgo  when  exchange  was  very  low — ^when  a  milreis  was  worth  15  cents — 
and  they  have  not  been  reduced  now  that  exchange  is  nearly  double  its 
formeir  value. 


I  MomatN  crrr  or  sao  paulo — heavy  tax  on  unimproved  property. 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  capital  of  this  State,  is  very  modern 
ad  up-to-date  in  all  respects.  It  has  a  population  of  about  300,000 
and  h  the  commercial  center  of  this  part  or  Brazil.  General  activity 
has  marked  every  line  of  industry  m  that  city.  Perhaps  there  has 
been  no  p?  od  of  two  years  in  the  history  of  this  "  beauty  city  of 
the  plaiiMi       which  greater  progress  was  made.    The  municipality 
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has  placed  heavy  taxes  on  all  vacant  properties  within  the  city 
limits,  and  as  a  result  numerous  new  moaem  business  buildings  and 
private  residences  have  been  erected.  Street-car  lines  have  been 
electrified,  extended,  and  improved  until  the  entire  system,  owned 
and  operated  by  an  American  and  Canadian  company,  is  double 
tracked  and  supplied  with  the  latest  equipments.  New  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  have  been  added  and  a  new  theater,  built  by  the 
State  and  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America,  is  almost  ready  to  admit 
the  public. 

American  influence  is  very  great  in  Sao  Paulo,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  light  and  power  company  have  conducted 
their  business.  There  are  several  importers  or  American  goods  in 
the  city  and  there  are  splendid  opportunities  for  extending  the  trade 
in  many  lines.  The  opening  of  me  standard  gauge  railroad  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  has  been  a  great  convenience  to  the 
traveling  public,  as  passengers  may  take  a  sleeper  in  one  city  and 
go  to  the  other  without  the  change  they  were  formerly  obliged  to 
make  when  part  of  the  line  was  standard  and  part  narrow  gauge. 

More  than  one-third  of  Sao  Paulo's  population  is  Italian,  and  like 
the  representatives  of  their  race  elsewhere  they  are  industrious  and 
frugal.  They  own  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
city  and  their  people  may  be  round  among  its  leading  business  men. 

Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  about  60  miles  apart,  are  connected  by  the 
Sao  Paulo  Railroad,  one  of  the  finest  constructed  and  best  operated 
railroads  in  the  world.  The  altitude  of  Sao  Paulo  is  2,666  feet  above 
sea  level  and  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  over  which 
the  road  ascends,  to  its  summit  is  5  miles,  the  grade  being  8  per 
cent.  Trains  are  moved  up  and  down  this  incline  by  means  oi  a 
cable,  which  is  operated  by  three  stationary  engines.  All  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  interior  are  broug;ht  to  the  seaport  at  Santos  over  this 
line,  as  are  also  transported  into  the  interior  all  the  importations 
landed  at  this  port.  The  freight  on  coffee  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos 
in  carload  lots  is  25  cents  per  bag,  each  bag  weighing  132  pounds; 
and  from  other  points,  from  300  to  360  miles  distant,  the  freight  is 
$1.86  per  baff.  By  the  conditions  of  the  fi-anchise  granted  to  this 
road  by  the  Brazilian  Government  it  has  a  zone  oi  19.3  miles  on 
either  side  of  its  line  free  from  competition. 

PRODUCTION    OF    COFFEE    AND    OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  essentially  an  agricultural  section.  It 
produces  more  coffee  than  any  other  similar  area  in  the  world.  There 
are  about  2,333,600  acres  in  cultivation,  and  when  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  as  they  were  the  past  two  years,  the  profits  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  "  fazenderos."  Cotton  was  cultivated  with  more 
or  less  success  in  this  State  for  years,  but  that,  too,  had  its  draw- 
backs, as  a  large  ant  that  infests  this  part  of  Brazil  found  the  young 
plant  very  attractive  and  agreeable,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
planter,  who  seems  to  be  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  his  ad- 
versary, and  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  cultivation  entirely  in 
some  districts.  Com  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
fair  success;  last  year  there  were  about  900,000  acres  planted,  yield- 
ing, according  to  some  estimates,  25,000,000  bushels.  The  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  at  Piracicaba,  in  charge  of  an  American, 
has  reported  great  progress  in  the  growing  of  com.     There  are  45,000 
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acres  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  profitable  when 
the  season  is  right,  but  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  have  been 
responsible  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop.  No  definite  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  flooding  rice  lands,  but  this  matter  is  under ' 
consideration  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  successfully  carried  out.  Beans  is  another  very  profitable 
crop,  and  with  rice  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the 
native  population.  There  are  produced  annually  about  380,000  bushels 
of  beans.  In  addition,  potatoes  in  small  quantities,  tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
watermelons,  and  a  great  variety  of  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits 
are  grown.  The  area  in  cultivation  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  given 
as  3,722,319  acres. 

LACK  OF  TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES  IN  PARANA. 

The  State  of  Parana,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Sao  Paulo,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and  south  to  Paraguay  on  the 
west.  It  has  an  area  of  about  137,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  600,000,  of  whom  many  are  Indians.  The  country  is  greatly 
diversified,  having  a  narrow  belt  of  low,  level  land  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  a  great  plain  to  the  west,  beyond  the  range  of  coast  moun- 
tains. The  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
cotton  and  to  cattJe  raising,  but  it  is  so  sparsely  settled  and  trans- 
portation so  difficult  that  the  inhabitants  take  but  little  interest  in 
the  raising  of  such  products.  The  western  part  of  the  State  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  rivers  with  western  and  southern  outlets  into 
the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  has  great  forests  of  valuable  hard  timber 
and  a  Brazilian  pine  that  will  in  time  take  its  place  in  the  world's 
market;  but  neither  timber  nor  general  agriculture  has  any  attrac- 
tion for  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

Yerba  mate  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  State  and  is 
sent  southward  down  the  Rio  Parana  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video, where  it  finds  a  ready  market.  Very  little  of  this  product  is 
brought  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  for  shipment,  owing  to  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard.  The  sea- 
port of  Paranagua  is  a  very  important  one  for  the  State.  This  port 
IS  being  enlarged  and  improved  and  made  easily  accessible  for  vessels 
calling  there,  and  when  the  railroads  now  in  contemplation  and  under 
construction  are  completed  the  port  will  become  a  very  important  one 
in  Brazilian  commerce. 

American  and  Canadian  capitalists  are  extending  a  railroad  from 
this  port  to  the  west  and  north,  which  will  connect  with  the  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  will  in  time  form  a  part  of  a 
system  that  will  connect  Sao  Paulo  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  opening 
up  a  vast  territory^  including  the  finest  timber  lands  in  South 
America,  together  with  extensive  plains  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
for  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 

STATE    OF    SANTA    CATHARINA. 

Santa  Catharina  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  of  States  comprising 
this  district,  having  an  area  of  about  46,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500,000,  a  very  large  percentage  of  whom  are  German 
or  of  German  descent.  This  State  has  but  little  valuable  timber,  but 
the  soil  is  rich  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  and  to  cattle 
raising.    There  are  not  exceeding  50  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State, 
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and  all  of  this  near  the  coast.  The  country,  being  deprived  of  the 
means  for  transporting  products  to  market,  is  retarded  in  its  progress. 
The  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  ex- 
tend its  lines  across  the  State  from  north  to  south  en  route  to  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  same  company  will  construct  a  railroad  from  Sao 
Francisco  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  Falls  of  Iguassu,  near  the 
joint  boundary  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay. 

The  principal  seaport  of  Santa  Catharina  is  Sao  Francisco,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  safest  and  best  harbors  in  South  America.  There  are 
three  regular  lines  of  steamers  making  this  port.  The  ships  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  call  twice  a  month  on  their  way  to  and 
from  New  York,  while  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  steamers  make  weekly 
calls,  both  with  their  coasting  steamers  and  with  those  plying  be- 
tween New  York,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  State  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  the  last-named  product  having  been  recently  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  with  great  success.  The  northwestern  part  also 
Produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  yerba  mate.  There  are  several 
istilleries,  breweries,  and  sawmills  near  the  coast.  There  was  a 
great  awakening  in  this  State  within  the  past  two  years.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  railroad  and  of  harbor  improvements  have  awakened  in 
the  people  an  enthusiasm  which  thev  never  before  had,  and  they 
now  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  this  naturally  rich  country. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  recently  made  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  in  this  State  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  colony  of  its 
people  here. 

STATE   OF   RIO    GRANDE   DO    SUL. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  the  most  southern  State  of  the  Brazilian 
Union,  with  an  area  of  about  150,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  1,700,000,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  German  or  of  German 
extraction.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  climate  temperate.  On 
the  elevated  plains  are  vast  areas  that  are  being  used  for  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  provide  the  articles  of  export — jerked  beet, 
hides,  and  wool.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  8,000,000  cattle  in  the 
State.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  wine, 
beer,  yerba  mate,  and  vegetables  are  also  produced. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  the  principal  port  in  the  State ;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  principal  port  between  Santos  and  Montevideo.  There  is  a  trunk- 
line  railroad  extending  westward  from  this  port  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State,  and  still  another  railroad  extending  westward  from 
Porto  Alegre  to  the  Rio  Uruguay.  The  construction  of  these  rail- 
roads has  contributed  largely  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Cattle  raising  has  been  encouraged  and  extended;  new  territory  has 
been  opened  up;  mines  have  been  prospected  and  worked;  and  the 
port  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  to  be  improved,  an  American  company 
having  received  the  concession  for  the  harbor  and  port  works.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  the  southern  end  of  the  Lago  dos 
Patos  (Duck  Lake),  is  to  be  dredged,  and  the  dredged  sand  is  to  be 
used  in  filling  the  low  flat  lands  back  of  the  city.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  is  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  and  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  State.  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  has  all  the  modern  conveniences  and  improve- 
ments, including  electric  light  and  power  for  street  railways.     The 
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minister  of  public  works  has  approved  the  plans  for  the  erection  of 
new  tel^raph  and  post-office  buildings,  the  former  to  cost  $125,100 
and  the  latter  $141,000. 

The  president  of  the  State  has  opened  a  credit  for  the  sum  of 
$360,000,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  expended  on  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  remainder  for  the  improvement  of  river 
navigation  and  for  land  improvement  and  colonization. 


IMFORTS  INTO  SANTOS. 


The  total  imports  into  Santos  during  1907  were  valued  at 
$41,081449,  against  $31,078,931  in  1906  and  $25,018,608  in  1905.  The 
principal  articles  were  as  follows : 


jlTtfcle^ 


1WI5. 


Ama  and  uumtLnlUon. 
C]An«tc... 


OoppeTt  mw,  «ic 

Ootttm.  nw,  eU<....._ 
FoodMufli ....,...., .. 
Glav»  poFceLaln^  etc* 

tj;ii(,  vAmlab,  tic ...,. 

Jute..... 

Lemd,  tJti,  cftic,  etc.,. 
Ijeaiher.  ihoea,  etc ... 

llacbiD«ry _. 

Oil.  feerueeiie 

Plaints,  T»cHu]ikefl,  etc. 
Fi^lier,  books,  e tc . . . , . 
Fbarzoacetitlcalit  ,.„. 
FUiita,  i^eda,  eto 


Steel  and  ln>n.^...., ._.. 

SteeJ  rails 

Vegetable  oils,  etc 

Wotxli  and  ni&ntifaciur«3  of. 
Wool,  and  maDufacUiresor.. 
All  €ttter  anlclea 


Total. .,-.-....«...,....,«.  ..............-...*  25,yi«,«u»    3l.u7B,sai 


s6a.aQ6 

200,980 

230,551 

720ai9 
356, 2tH 


aw,  142 
ls2,2y] 

S0a,61S 

1T6,5S1 

J,:2t>3.76£ 

Ilia,  701 

1. 674. 125 
i4fl,0»7 

4U,0O2 
492.  S24 
19g,aB) 
17ft,  020 

a,747,aai 

616.50<$ 
S£.^W9 

747,  &» 
S,  332.639 


]«0f7. 


«2ia,oi9 

.!7B,«ia 
413,393 

J:t7j€i 

&H,493 

3^06. 09ft 

S3tV,  ll« 

W7,a» 

80e,88& 

340,  «S 
3,82Z,»t 

KW,901 

oo&,o» 
saa,flQO 

1,3^,238 
»,67B,544 


41,W1,H* 


IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Santos  in  1907  was  $104,500^58,  an 
increase  of  $6,155,457  over  the  previous  year.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  countries  during  the  past  two  years  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Ini{K>rts. 


KxportM. 


Countries. 


United  States 

Germany 

Netherland.s 

Augtria-Hungary  . 

France 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom  . 
Italy. 


r2. 


Argentina ,    5, 

Portugal 1, 

Other  countries ,    1, 


1907. 

1906. 

71S»/JI 

tKJ,4J:i,7fifl 

NO^TUi 

'ji6,:m,w£ 

190.033 

*,  7^*3.-^33 

bl9Jl4 

7,m,6Ti^ 

99Ml7fi 

m.niM^i 

191.^71 

3,  KW.  173 

V ;  i , . : : 

l.frf)ft,047 

J .'  ■ ,  r  1  J 

l,747,lWi 

■J::^iK-i^J*j 

770,461 

m^i,  u 

B,m 

;ta7.iM 

%im,(zn 

1907. 


t2?<,W3,311 

'A7H8,><a4 

9,371,  iOK 

12,  IIH,  NlU 

S,fifiK,l(34 

911,197 

],07?,3e4» 


Total :'.1.07M,931     41,0«1,H9  I  98,43-1,801  |  10l,r»«M).'2r>8 
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EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  Santos  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  showed  a  decrease  of  $1,768,442  as  compared  with  1906,  but 
an  increase  of  $909,849  over  1905.    The  articles  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1905. 

9*29,949,304 

673 

4,429 

1906. 

1907. 

Coffee 

532,626,283 

$30,864,165 

Emery  ntone 

Hides 

6,814 
600 

Household  effects 

Total 

29,954,30«> 

82,632,697 

30,864,165 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  was  caused  by  the  invoicing  of  shipments  of  coffee  through 
the  United  States  to  Canada. 


ARGENTINA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  review  of  the  trade  conditions  in  Argentina  for  the  year  1907 
shows  that  the  total  imports  of  that  country  in  the  year  named,  given 
in  gold  dollars  of  the  value  of  96^  United  States  cents,  were  $285,- 
860,083,  a  net  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $15,890,162.  The 
exports  were  valued  at  $296,204,369,  exceeding  those  of  1906  by 
$3,950,540.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  slightly  less 
in  1907  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  from  Argentina 
to  this  country  were  something  over  $2,000,000  less. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplies  twice  as  much  of  Argentina's,  imports 
as  any  other  nation,  and  Germany  comes  next,  the  United  States 
following  considerably  behind  Germany.  The  transportation  facilities 
between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  are  inadequate.  It  has  often  been  found  more  expe- 
ditious to  forward  merchandise  by  way  of  Europe  than  to  ship  direct 
to  South  America,  and  the  mail  has  been  dispatched  by  way  of  Europe 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Under  such  conditions  trade  can  not  be 
expected  to  increase  with  the  rapidity  that  would  follow  direct  and 
expeditious  steamship  coromunication. 

The  customs  returns  of  the  United  States  show  a  decline  of  over 
$3,000,000  in  the  exports  to  Argentina  in  1907  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  and  there  was  also  a  decline  in  the  imports  from  that 
coimtry;  but  for  the  nine  months  ended  with  September,  1908,  the 
exports  were  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1907,  while 
the  imports  were  considerably  less.  Argentina  is  developing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  United  States  is  falling  behind  in 
exports  to  that  progressive  coxmtry,  as  was  the  case  in  1907,  while 
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the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  are 
advancing.  This  is  due  to  inadequate  steamship  communication  and 
lack  of  banking  facilities  and  other  business  conyeniences  possessed 
by  European  nations. 


EEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  AEGENTINA. 

By  Consul-Gbneral  Alban  G.  Sntdbr,  Bubnos  Aibes. 

The  total  imports  into  Argentina  during  1907  were  valued,  in  gold 
dollars  of  the  value  of  96^  United  States  cents,  at  $285,860,683,  of 
which  $102,461,572  were  free  of  duty,  an  increase  of  $16,904,317 
over  1906,  while  those  subject  to  duty  showed  a  decrease  of  $1,014,155, 
leaving  the  net  increase  over  1906  $15,890,162.  The  exports  in  1907 
were  valued  at  $296,204,369,  of  which  only  $1,808  were  dutiable. 
The  exports  exceeded  those  in  1906  by  $3,950,540,  leaving  a  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country  amounting  to  $10,343,686.  The 
imports  of  gold  in  1907  amounted  to  $23,552,776,  an  increase  of 
$5,340,403  over  1906,  while  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  $3,133,866, 
against  $1,545,602  in  1906. 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Argentina  according  to  prin- 
cipal countries  during  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows  [all  values 
in  this  report  are  given  in  Argentina  gold  dollars  worth  $0,965  United 
States  currency] : 


Coantries. 


United  States $39,474,894 

Belgium 12,228,040 

Bratil 6,641,025 

France 28,744,876 

Oennany 38, 416, 259 

Italy I  24,123,636 

United  Kingdom 94,829,930 


Imports. 


1906. 


1907. 


138,842,277 
15,896,850 
7,849,355 
25,468,026 
45,811,170 
24,003,241 
97,935,743 


ExiMrts. 


1906. 


$13,431,676 
25,502,133 
11,891,315 
35,762,046 
39,423,056 
6,906,124 
43,224,038 


1907. 


$10,940,000 
29,592,133 
14,018,466 
37,762,046 
36,423,056 
5,219,466 
53,716,162 


Imports  from  Germany  show  a  gain  of  $7,394,911  over  1907,  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  a  gain  of  $3,105,805,  Brazil  $1,208,330, 
and  Belgium  $3,668,810.  From  France  there  was  a  loss  of  $1,276,849 ; 
from  the  United  States,  $632,617,  and  from  Italy,  $120,395.  Of 
the  exports  the  United  Kingdom  took  $10,492,114  more  in  1907  than 
in  the  previous  year,  while  the  United  States  took  $2,391,676  less 
than  in  1006.  The  entire  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  decreased  $3,024,297,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  $13,597,919,  and  that  of  Belgium  $7,639,548.  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manufac- 
turing country  these  figures  give  a  double  emphasis  to  the  need  of 
better  shipping,  mail,  and  banking  facilities  with  Argentina.     Such 
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shipping  facilities  with  the  United  States  as  now  exist  are  in  the 
hanos  of  foreigners,  and  do  not  compare  with  those  to  Eurooe,  which 
are  constantly  being  improved,  while  those  to  the  United  States  lag 
behind.  Even  good  mail  facilities  with  the  United  States  would 
greatly  help  business. 

RAILROADS,  STEAMSHIPS,  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  year  the  Government  opened  114  miles  of  new  railroad, 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,837  miles  of  road  now  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  this  same  time  781  miles  of  new  lines  were  opened 
by  private  enterprise,  making  a  total  of  1,183  miles  so  operated.  The 
total  receipts  or  all  roads  were  about  $88,000,000,  and  the  profits 
about  $33,000,000,  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  Government  has  contracted  with  a  private  company  for  the 
sale  of  its  Andean  line  for  $30,263,868,  which  sum  will  d^  expended 
largely  in  developing  other  railways  and  in  constructing  needed  new 
lines.  The  total  cost  of  state  railways  imder  construction  aggregates 
$80,881,401,  of  which  over  $50,000,000  was  expended  m  1907. 
Under  the  new  railway  law  all  railroad  companies  accepting  its  obli- 
gations will  be  exempt  from  customs  duties  on  everything  imported 
for  construction  or  exploitation.  They  will  be  taxed  3  per  cent  on 
their  net  receipts  in  payment  for  this  privilege.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  are  to  be  set  apart  for  road  buildmg. 

In  recent  years  manufacturing  has  been  gaining  a  firm  foothold 
in  Argentina,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1907  government  officials  inspected  42  tanneries,  7  match,  60 
clothing,  32  shoe,  43  cigar  and  cigarette,  and  33  glass  factories.  The 
advance  in  manufacturmg  is  further  shown  by  the  marked  change 
from  an  excess  of  products  imported  for  direct  consumption  to  an 
excess  of  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing,  as  follows: 


Years. 

For  direct 
consump- 
tion. 

Raw  mate- 
rials for  man- 
ufacture. 

Years. 

For  direct 
consump- 
tion. 

Raw  mate- 
rials for  man- 
ufBCture. 

1903 

$76,745,879 
102,789,165 
104,476,648 

$54,460,721 
84,616,804 
100,677,872 

1906 

$122,983,247 
121,730,344 

$146,067,274 
164,130,3» 

1904 

1907 

1905 

During  the  year  1,644  steamships,  of  3,646,426  tons,  and  238  sailing 
vessels,  of  253,269  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by  6  sailing  vessels,  of  6,051  tons. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  source  of  wealth.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
value  of  the  total  exports  were  derived  from  agricultural  products. 

Industries  that  have  recently  assumed  commercial  importance  and 
^ve  promise  of  profitable  returns  in  the  future  are  the  silk-worm 
industry,  cotton  cultivation,  and  coastwise  fishing. 

According  to  figures  just  published  by  the  division  of  statistics  and 
rural  economy  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  the  rural  property  in 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordoba  is  divided  in 
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each  case  in  practically  the  same  proportion  as  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
division  in  wnich  is  as  follows  (hectare  =2.47  acres): 


Number  of  properties. 


Size  in  hectares. 


Number  of  properties. 


Size  in  hectares. 


11,150. 
12,289, 
7,618. 
6,087. 
2,868. 
4,173. 


10  to  25. 
26  to  50. 
51  to  100. 
101  to  200. 
201  to  300. 
301  to  650. 


2,756. 
2,194. 
1,588. 
850.. 
374.. 


651  to  1,250. 
1,251  to  2,500. 
2,501  to  5,000. 
5.001  to  10,000. 
From  10,000  up. 


CHANGES   IN   THE   TARIFF — ^PATENTS   AND  TBADE-MABKS. 

Although  the  tariflf  has  been  under  discussion  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  study  modifications, 
no  changes  of  any  note  have  taken  place.  The  duties  for  the  most 
part  are  ad  valorem,  and  the  value  on  which  the  duties  of  from  5  to 
50  per  cent  are  levied  is  not  invoice  value,  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
an  arbitrary  value  established  by  law  and  revised  from  time  to  time. 

Although  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  by  the  Liga  de  Defensa 
Comercialto  secure  changes  in  the  existing  patent  laws  and  especially 
in  the  law  on  trade-marKs,  none  were  made.  But  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  should  realize  the  imporance  of  registering 
their  trade-marks  in  this  coimtry.  There  is  little  or  no  trouble  ana 
expense  in  so  registering  marks,  and  it  would  often  save  great  trouble 
and  loss. 

IMMIGRATION   AND   EMIGRATION. 

The  total  number  of  persons  entering  Argentina  in  1907  was  319,122, 
of  whom  209,103  were  immigrants  "from  over  sea"  and  48,821  immi- 
grants from  Montevideo.  The  immigrants  were  divided  into  the  fol- 
K)wing  nationaUties: 


Italians 90,282 

Spanish 82,606 

Russians 9,530 

Turks 4,000 

French 4, 100 

Austrians 3, 439 

Germans 2,300 

British 1, 650 


Americans 393 

Danes 378 

Hungarians 1,220 

Portuguese 1, 118 

Greeks 500 

Swiss 480 

Brazilians 480 

Montenegrins 450 


A  marked  feature  was  the  increase  in  the  immigration  from  Spain. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants  going  home  from  Argentina  was 
205,732,  due  in  part  to  low  fares  to  Europe,  the  rate  at  times  being 
as  low  as  $6. 

IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    BY   PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1907,  their  value,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  trade  of  1906.  The  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
bureau  of  Manufactures  from  Argentina  official  sources. 
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IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Live  stock: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

AUineiitary  substances: 
Afilnmi  proiJucls— 

Codfiah.. -... 

CAQOod  meat.*,.. 

Bwn,, ........... 

CoQdoinsedmUk.. 

Canned  Osh... ... 

Salt  fish 

Cheese 

Sardines 

Fxiiits  and  nuts- 
Nuts 

OUves 

Plums 

Preserved  (rult... 

Raisins 

Condiments— 

Garlic  and  onions. 

Ketchup 

Pepper 

Sugar 

Legumes  and  cereals- 
Canned  vegetables 

Green  peppers 

Malt 

Rice 

Rolled  oats 

Spanish  peas 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Chocolate 

IIops 

Tea 

Biscuits  and  crackers. 

Confectionery 

Farina 

Fecula 

Starch 

Tobacco: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Curative  specific 

Leaf 

Liquors  and  other  drinks: 

Spirits 

Wines 

Another 

Textiles: 

Cotton  goods 

Sllkgotods 

Woolen  goods 

Other  fiber  products. . 
Oils: 

Cotton  seed 

Essences 

Kerosene 

Naphtha^  cr  tide 

Olive... ...... 

gpirltsof  tiirpontino.. 
ChoinlcELl    anil    phorma' 
oouticaJ  floods: 
Add*..,.............. 

Bicarbonate  oF  sodft... 
Corbiirol  ofcaldura... 

CaisUG  uda..„. 

OopipHir  suiph*te 

GJocose .,... 

Oloo ..-.. 

MedhnliMl 
Patent 
Perftimerj.... »,.,».. 
Photo^^raphlc  plates. . 

Powder,  fljcploslve 

Sail.,.,.,;. 

Soaps.. »,.. ..,,.. 

Stfwrim  tapirs 

Wood  palp,,.„* 


$1,372,638 
229,815 


458,819 
42,349 

174,076 
49,092 

381,683 

104,906 
1,318,277 

785,098 

380,478 

270,853 

72,991 

92,655 

161,769 

113,529 

203,827 

201,194 

2,845,920 

135,969 

84,091 

818,716 

1,997,179 

28,271 
114,887 
272,631 
1,182,673 
181,063 

98,616 
771,197 

52,857 
346,055 
112,199 
130,268 

75,967 

49,706 
1,075,606 
2,197,744 
1,682,128 

2,417,921 
9,614,031 
12,633,739 

27,288,498 
3,591,641 
9,589,073 
6,863,979 

115,236 

125,917 
1,855,073 
1,480,512 

708,276 
2,524,890 

221,561 


577,087 

46,630 

324,568 

181,925 

86,980 

120,273 

80,080 

78,515 

1,622,465 

887,896 

72,622 

390,342 

340,975 

237,166 

555i82L> 


Increase  (+) 

or  de- 
crease (—). 


-  $96,861 

-  143,959 

-  165,226 


-  45,650 

-  30,345 

-  49,202 
+  11,802 

-  73,527 

-  18,949 

-  6,789 

-  41,245 

+  41,751 

-  13,220 
+  17,395 

-  11,546 

-  51,460 

-  30,480 

-  6,571 

-  12,710 
+2,701,468 


15,499 

20,773 

109,235 

100,106 

5,503 

9,759 

69,117 

78,713 

3,720 

34,053 

11,347 

15,826 

23,704 

14,867 

11,945 

25,148 


+  5,631 

+  239,274 

-  178,961 
+  31,882 

-  47,693 
+  806,099 
+    839,700 

-4,382,131 

-  109,781 
-1,105,964 
-1,198,972 

+        5,032 

-  5,782 
+     162,702 

-  10,633 

-  75,618 
+  85,627 

-  20,620 


129,972 

183 

100,797 

2,682 

27,549 

80,173 

7,640 

78,515 

330,617 

39,054 

14,841 

102,700 

1,432 

29,832 

30. 370 

47,316 


Articles. 


Value. 


Colors,  dyes,  paints: 

Aniline 

Ink»— 

Prtnttng 

Writing 

Palnta- 

In  powder 

Prepared 

Pencib 

Varnishes 

Wood,  and  mannfactures 
of: 

Cork 

Oak 

f^UiFGs  and  paskk .> 

^Valnut — 

ja  boardtf.. J 

Veneertng*.i....*,l 

BOKOS ,.....,,,1 

FurnUure* »,», i 

nandlea^  varloufl 
Musical  instrujnejjtft— 

Olbpr 

Eefrig^ratoria . . ,.  ^ , »« 

Stnoklng  pipes. . 

Tnueks ....,„„,. 

6trawhats.  »*„ 

FapeTiand  manufacttireis 

Albuiti*-, , . 

Bapa ***,„*.. »,,,.,.  I 
Blotting  paper- .  - .  - . . 
Boob  pap^r *,****,,*  J 

Boxes,  cardboard I 

CardboarU .  * ,  * .  ^  ^  *  ♦  ♦  **l 
CimotU?  paper...... 

Collars,  cuila- etc*.  „. 

ETlVCl0t¥!3 -..., 

Lltbograph  paper,... 
Maius ,  eb  arls ,  pmtiuira, 

Music  pafMjr^ 

Ncvrs-print  papef-.,*^ 
Wanilpajipr.  .,....*.., 

Tap:; ....„..., 

Tapfcf t ry  paper. ..... 

TLsaUP  paper 


WrappiHR  paper.. 
Writing 


tng  paper. 
Leather,    and    manul^ 
tiires  of: 

Foot  wear ..,,,,,. 

aitjve4,  _*,,*- .„, 

Illdos  and  &kJns« 
ooreJ— 

Calf.. 

Lamb...*,......, 

Morocco  and  ttth^ 

eoBt..... 

aheep.. 

ForifalKi?;   and  cf^ 
caH?s...........,.^. 

Stole  leather,.,... 

%'altses,  etc.,...,,,... 
Iron  and  steel,  and  mano* 
fi3c  tares  of: 
AxBsand  adiea...,,.. 
Dalh  luba,. ,,,„,..,. 
Boilors.  ............,* 

BiK!kct»t  ffftl vaulted.  J 

Butt-s....... 

Chaitii 

Cutlery .„„l 

Files [ 

HrearmH  ...,,,,...,,.( 
GEilvfttiliPd  Iron-.... J 

Hoop  Iron..... 

Iron  hlllcta.. , 

Kitchen  utensllt. . . .  _ .  ^ 

Lathflft ...-,„„.[ 

Ijocks , ' 

liachlaeiy  and  port*  • 


$132,037 

48,478 
44,481 

234.173 
£26,659 
63,560 
297,060 


299,493 
57,389 
590,150 

31,703 
88,496 
146,765 
1,996,362 
85,254 

747,596 
224,415 
29,930 
53,937 
54,519 
172,419 


22,411 

14,680 

61,400 

812,517 

45,693 

492,764 

169,782 

67,239 

176,127 

617,551 

100,694 

20,144 

733,169 

16,871 

62,814 

172, 131 

63,536 

48,185 

433,980 


305,706 
123,322 


249,769 
316,520 

258,552 
52,908 

88,945 
151,320 
27,587 


167,725 
122,150 
469,487 
44,745 
166,274 
127,438 
383,595 
139.797 
531,477 

4,909,712 
213, 151 

3,231,896 

554,905 

58,463 

213,879 

7,702,664 


Inoreaae(+) 

or  de- 
crease (—). 


-  t22,296 

-  1,067 
+  11,736 

-  31,301 
+  6,906 
+  7,687 

-  47,661 


18,612 
26,786 
118,206 

9,641 

26,897 

66,711 

828,968 

23,960 

42,352 
16,596 
9,613 
6,196 
29,289 
86,128 


2,814 

as 

618 

231,906 

1,148 

20,678 

323 

4,988 

1,872 

21,002 

24,282 

7,619 

160,843 

6,970 

24,211 

20,049 

8,622 

1,772 

94,116 


+   47,667 
-   24,016 


-  46,302 

-  8,480 

-  196,382 

-  11,048 

-f  6,718 

+  39,294 

-  9,214 


-  16,880 

-  9,416 
+  26,032 

-  35,420 
+  39,866 

-  79,000 

-  71,687 

6,097 

-  123,476 
-1,151,460 

-  28,377 

-  525,939 

-  182,634 
+  280 
+  86.424 
+  628,189 
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AltlQiM. 


facCuf  GJ  of—Cont  i  Diicd- 
Motors .„,_,., 

Neadles.... 

FtnkilkDtTa 

Ptunpe 

8a  wa ,„„,_„„. 

dcrewdund  nuts. 

StMl  billets 

8toy«i... „ 

Shears. ^_^.. 

T<»ls 

Tabln(j.„... „„ 

Trpowrrttera,.. .*-.... 

WlrodolH.,,.., 

Writing  pfrtw  .„„,„ . 

0tlii^  m«tal9tftad  mttDO- 
teotufta  or: 

Curtrideo  sholla ... 

Copper  lagots., .. 

Qm  aod    li£bt   Ax* 


ValiM. 


lastnuaents,  tnathc- 
mstlcal  and  opttcal. 

Lead ..,.,, 

OrDameata   and 
triukots *,, 

TjQ— 

Ingota, .*,.,», 

Plate  goods 

Tiibtae,  oopper  «Qd 

btBlS....... .... 

WfttetMS  and  ctocki... 
Wlre,cOppw......... 

2Jm. .....,.,., 


AgrieaitTiml  sappUos: 
BiQtKngtwirnu..,, 
Drills  and  j*3«dQitS.. 
Ham>*a,.,......., 

Flows  Kn^pitfU... 
Hftko*,.. ..., 


SaaiiiJi^ 


I  and  makdotli. 
BMd,atLkl]idi.*,..., 


47^,716 
256,451 

Ki7,Q32 
332,100 

&17,S3Q 
207. 3QH 

76p8ag 
213,737 

4£,a34 


109,145 
321,202 

334,500 

127,3^ 
492,355 

563,S34 

1S0,3SS 
ties, 478 

198,C50 

1,319,027 

fi0,03fi 

7O5,S0O 

3,731,133 

264, £36 

82,886 

133,a8fi 

4,es4,7aa 


orde- 


SlG3,5fiO 

71,376 

14,075 

12,4^ 

07,g71 

251, 540 

1.312 

27.430 

304,747 

219,433 

31155 

180,901 

tie,  575 

128,327 

103,  e35 

4,aB7 

3S,4OT 

1,212 


5,568 
12&,0»5 

5,006 


4S,83fi 

A46,aS2 

17,476 
01^229 

24,S43 
H»3,001 
lM,eQfl 
383,091 

ft47,0OS 

161,724 

2fi,ti24 

a44,9l34 

10,307 

030,375 

3,049,629 

1,113,070 


Artlclea. 


Aerdculturol    sqppIlM— 
CoatJouerJ^ 

BhovtilSp  spades,  bo^. 

ThroahpT^.  _..,.,»... 
Vehfdos  and  aooi^»de9: 

Autornoblies,  *,*.,.*. 

Ailes..^... 

Cars,  railway......... 

Laimcbi^. 

Locomotl  voa,  ..,.*... 

Bleapcrs— 

stecJ- .«.,,, 

Wood 

EUsel  ralU  wid  piftteft.. 

Tntrnwiivs— 

Coaches ,,.,. 

MaterialJ , 

WacT^DS  and  oatilagKa. 

Whed£  lutd  axJiS^ . . . . 

Coal.. ,....., 

Stone,  earth  and  glass; 

Crude.  ..»..*,...,..„ 

Manubvctur^  of . . , . . . 

BuUdlDg  matedal , . . 

Eledtrical  goods: 

Carboaa...... .... 

DynamoB  aad  inotora. 

Inaidator^..... 

Larapa— 

Anj.... . .. 

iQoandesoent.,.,. 

Telo^rapb  lu&tcrial . . . 

Ttiicphone  apparatus. 

Wlro 

UtMtlassiOod        manufac- 
tures: 

A  pothecary  's  a  uppites 

Brld^fl  Tuattjdala 

Bni;5be4.,  *....-,.*,*. 

Buttons...... .... 

C-elliUold 

Combs . _..... 

C-ouoy  w©ai  ,*„.*,„. 

Qutta-poroba , 

lltnlQg  materials 

Raochsupplloi....... 

Rqibbfir  tubes.,*,,,.* 

Toys...... 

Wiltltigmatertal,,,,. 


ValfjG. 


t2g7,371 

067,331 


ord*- 


+  1240 

-  I,125,3*i9 


7Sa,620  1 4-  295,974 
2Ta,237  .+        34,424 

S,S97,153  -^  4,045,37^ 
663,34©   +      183,000 

S,  097, 454  '+  a,075,0S4 

7,072,111  ^4-  3,660,102 

33,416  I-       90,664 

12,235,731    +      943,705 

775,162  +  132, OST 
_     2i7,3r- 

~  I9g,012 
-  17S,3S3 
+        IB,  573 


S0O,6O3 

741,053 

10,390,162 

900,700 
3,277,0©O 
23,020,3133 

3a,64S 
454,339 
00,300 

84,223 
fi7,4fi9 
146,295 
47,065 
1,070,548 


00i,308 
871,983 
119,003 
392,531 
122,429 
157,540 
213^6AS 
299, 7^ 
80,932 
374,810 
199,015 
504,329 
114,404 


-  407, C37 
+  112,811 
+  1,018,095 

lti,7l9 
+  7,580 

+        10,690 

■K         6,437 

-  3,907 
+        00,017 

-  lt>,7l& 
+      179,124 


29,574 

139,fl33 

22 

1,5^ 

35,861 

9,743 

54,732 

6,4«a 

21,012 
209,129 
12,7% 
13,757 
10,008 


EXPORTS. 


LlTOStoek: 

Cottlo ., 

Itoraea... ,,.....,.. 

MUJDS........ 

Shoop 

Anlnial  products,  cfudc: 

Bri3lle8., ..,-.. 

FfoEijn  meats— 

BoeT 

Mutton 

OU»er, 

nido  and  sklna. ..... 

HOTOB 

Jerked  bocf.,...,„.,. 

ToQCtio,  ptHscrved. . . . 

Wool,  unwashisd 

Animal    pfwliicts  elabo- 
rated: J 

Beef  broth 

Casi'lu... 

GIfcoriDa,. 


12,0(^,390 
299,220 

290,040 
331,701 

1,280,122 

13,823,102 

5,582,781 

450,198 

17,996,670 

157,738 

1,178,050 

227,119 

59,252,919 


107,780 
407,041 
100,053 
70,633 


+  t3S0,245 

4-  31,0^ 

*  347,010 

+  16,342 

+  36,310 

-  1,558,:^ 

■H  191,726 

+  49,923 

-  3,207,601 

-  22,109 
-(-  581,413 
-h  135,919 
4-  850,177 


+        37,175 

-      209,183 

+       39,094 

78,721 


Animal  produiHi  elabo<- 
ra  &ed  -  Coniiuaed, 

Lard 

Meat  extrodt. » ,,,,.,. 

Otoomargarloff. . . 

Pfc^erved  meats. , . . , 

Sbeepsklns,  aimad .... 

Tailow. ....... ....... 

R^^dueaulinal  produeia.. 
AgrioiiUural  prwluotc 

Barley. ^^- ----. 

BUr*J  iif:4itl.... ,.... 

Bnmaod  mlddllnp.. 

C^m.... -....-,...... 

Flax 

Hay .„. - 

Oat<. 

Ollswdeak)D„.,. 

\Vhc4it.... , 

Forest  products 

Hlnoprctaucts...... ., 

Products  of  cbasEi 


tl, 214, 173 

1,791,574 

447,594 

150,477 

140,69'2 

4,8011,835 

1,733,354^ 

110,209 

1,145,945 

4,652,332 

20,tiS3,079 

30,081,221 

7l»,60e. 

3,5^,397 

242,248 

82,727,747 

5,342.3.57 

505,031) 

829^550 


$547,957 
949,432 
104,257 
33,569 
129,416 

1,324,309 
304,633 


4-  90,279 
+  319,191 
+  1,302,444 
-23,711,708 
+10,105,300 
"  399,584 
+  2,470,213 
25,585 
4-lfi,l(Hi,566 

-  579,602 
+      291,223 

-  268,941 
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Including  all  articles  not  mentioned  the  total  imports  were  in  value 
$285,860,683,  and  the  exports  $296,204,369.  The  net  increase  in 
imports  of  nearly  $16,000,000  was  due  to  the  larger  importation 
of  liquors,  paper,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  buildmg  mate- 
rial, railway  cars  and  coaches,  wagons,  locomotives,  steel  railway 
sleepers,  and  railway  material  in  general.  The  importation  of  food 
articles  also  increased  considerably;  but  there  was  a  falling  oflF  to 
the  amount  of  $6,796,848  in  textiles  and  similar  manufactures, 
owing  to  the  increased  development  of  Argentine  industries  devoted 
to  the  production  of  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods.  The  importa- 
tion of  sugar  increased  largely,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the 
Tucmnan  cane  crop. 

LEADING   COUNTRIES   AND   ARTICLES   FIGURING   IN   EXPORT   TRADE. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  Argentina  in  1907,  to  each  of  seven  coimtries  which  lead  in  the 
trade  of  that  country. 


Articles. 


Cattle number. . 

Horses do.... 

Sheep do 

Frozen  meat: 

Beef tons.. 

Mutton do ... . 

Pork kilos.. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cow tons . . 

Horse kilos. . 

Goat do 

Sheep tons . . 

Wool do... 

Salted  beef do... 

Bones do... 

Tallow do. . . , 

Grease do.... 

Oats do 

Flax do ... . 

Com do 

Hay do... 

Wheat do... 

Flour,  wheat do 

Bran do 

Quebracho: 

Bark do 

Extract do 

otter  skins kilos. 


United 
States. 


438 
37,705 


708,965 

ai,943 

90,696 

766,940 

576 

7,064 


12,761 


1,778 
31 
17 

3,763 


17,168 
17,733 
12,183 


BclglEmi. 


42 
24fi 


719, OOS 

10,318 
12,207 
22,G54 
157 
10^046 


3i,28g 
iaK7&l 
115, 104 
4,227 
244.307 
1,781 
20,327 


400 
22,412 


Brazil. 


2,fl2l 
1,228 


42 


112 


FraDoe. 


B5 


73,894 

2,115 
120 

19,302 
fla,B2Q 


Gei- 


3,7^ 


117,415 

14,021 

1,112,265 

28,388 

Ml 

37,014 


106 


709 
8 

SJ09 
25,032 
223,849 
118,S31 

3,195 


152 


383 

6,974 

31,^) 

(39,236 

227 

43,  no 

100 
4,3W 


l«1 

3ie 


2,220 

11,2*7 

138,7S3 

57,4S5 

300 

107,56fi 

705 

164,503 

15,960 

1,730 

332,434 


Italy. 


480 
28 


525 

12 

434,517 

3|^4e 


1.417 
1,469 
3,053 


143 
47 

10,249 
7,444 
9,919 
2,425 

18,425 


6,494 
1,447 


United 
King- 
dom. 


438 


131,416 
69,452 
73,976 

1,653 


911 

1,496 

15,805 

17 

2,7Tfi 

2,423 

ie,73e 

22pS34 
114,093 

184,1^ 
2,915 

244,877 
1,215 
3,632 

175,004 
6,193 


The  largest  purchasers  of  raw  material  for  manufacture  were 
Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Belgium,  while  for  food 
stuffs  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  Germany,  and  Belgium  were 
in  the  lead. 
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FAYORABLE   BALANCE — ^LARGE   PER  CAPITA  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

In  the  followinff  table  are  given  the  population,  the  imports,  the 
exports,  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  or  against  Argentina 
for  every  fifth  year  since  1865: 


Yciani- 


tfi6G 
1870 

1S7B. 
1S90 
IS85 
1990 

ims. 

1000 

ifior 


"^asr 

Imports, 

BzpcdtSf 

I,||7,101 

130,284,305 

120,126,440 

3,Sffi2,ei5 

#9,124,613 

30,223,084 

2,lfll,«30 

57,034,481 

52,000,113 

3,iea,8fl6 

4S,536,B80 

5a,3SO,7S7 

MS' Hi 

92,221,069 

83,S7&,100 

a,3r?,78o 

142,240,813 

100,fil8,M3 

3,064,011 

9S, 096,438 

'I2n,0fi7,790 

4,&12,:M2 

513,485,080 

154,600,412 

&,214,e74 

20&, 164,420 

322,^43,841 

d,54fi,ioe 

2as,a60,»J§3 

29ti,204,3fi9 

Twrts(+1  or 
unpoitB  C-^}. 


-  |4,l57,S6a 

-  18,001,520 

-  ^615, 308; 
+  12,B44,907 

-  8,342,860 
-^  4i,421,Sig 
+  24,071,353 
+  41,115,343 
+117,(589,421 
+  10,343,6% 


The  smallest  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Argentina  since  1894 
was  that  for  the  year  1907.  The  most  noteworthy  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  commerce  is  the  large  total  of  imports  and 
exports  in  comparison  with  the  population.  The  imports  amoimted 
to  $51.50  per  capita  and  the  exports  to  $53.40. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    REPORT. 


LABOR    CONDITIGNS,   LAND    UNDER    CULTIVATION,   AND    GENERAL    IN- 
FORMATION. 

[The  following  report  was  made  up  from  material  furnished  in  part 
by  Consul-General  Snyder,  and  from  reports  of  British  consuls,  and 
from  other  sources. — ^B.  of  M.] 

In  the  42  tanneries  inspected  by  the  Government  during  the  year 
1,500  workmen  were  employed,  most  of  whom  worked  by  the  day, 
the  wages  running  from  $2  to  $7  per  day  in  Argentina  currency 
($1  =  43  cents  gold).  Twenty-four  of  these  tanneries  use  machinery 
and  mainly  treat  fresh  hides  secured  from  the  freezing  and  preserving 
establishments.  In  the  match  factories  inspected  the  wages  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  maximum  being  $6  per  day. 
A  good  many  women  and  children  are  employed  in  nearly  all  of  these 
factories.  In  the  clothing  factories  the  wages  vary  widely.  AH  but 
three  of  the  factories  require  eight  hours  a  day,  two  requirinj^  nine 
hours  and  one  eight  and  a  haft.  The  average  wages  paid  in  the 
Alpargata  factories  are  $3.50  for  men,  $1.62  for  women,  ana  children  in 
proportion.  In  the  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  the  salaries  range  from 
$85  to  $150  per  month.  Cigars  are  made  by  men,  who,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  seldom  earn  more  than  $2.50  for  nine  hours' 
work,  while  cigarette  makers  frequently  earn  $6  per  day.  In  the  33 
glass  factories  inspected  during  the  year  nearly  all  employees  worked 
at  a  fixed  salary  or  by  the  day,  only  one  factory  receiving  piecework. 
Four  men  working  overtime  can  make  about  800  bottles  a  day  and 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  hundred.  (Rates  are  given  in  Argen- 
tine currency.) 
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The  Argentilie  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1907  which  stii)ulates  that 
women  and  children  shall  not  work  over  certahi  hours  in  factories 
and  workshops,  and  prescribes  conditions  for  carrying  on  such  work. 
Children  under  16  years  of  age  shall  not  work  over  eignt'  hours  a  day, 
nor  women  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  Women  and  children 
are  not  to  begin  work  before  6  in  the  morning  nor  work  after  9  at 
night,  nor  are  they  to  be  emploved  in  factories  where  dangerous  or 
uimealthy  work  is  carried  on.  There  are  various  other  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children 
work. 

During  the  year  there  were  224  strikes  that  were  settled  and  30 
were  stiS  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  strikers  were  imsuc- 
cessful  in  101  cases.  One  of  the  largest  strikes  was  against  the  class 
of  boarding  houses  provided  for  workmen.  As  a  means  of  settling 
that  strike  the  Government  determined  upon  the  erection  of  dwelling 
houses,  and  the  comer  stone  of  the  first  series  was  laid  early  in  the 
year  by  the  President  and  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Statistics  show  that  the  losses  from  fires  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
capital,  are  on  the  increase.  In  1905  insurance  paid  on  fires  aggre- 
gated $16,431,809,  and  in  1906  it  reached  $25,658,734.  The  figures 
tor  1907  were  not  available  at  the  time  this  was  written. 

LAND   UNDER   CULTIVATION   AND   CROPS   IN    1908. 

The  areas  sowed  in  various  cereals,  as  furnished  from  official 
sources,  for  the  harvest  of  1907-8,  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  14,781,700 
acres;  corn,  7,285,000  acres;  linseed,  3,089,000  acres;  and  oats, 
553,000  acres.  These  were  the  leading  crops.  Barley,  sugar  cane, 
potatoes,  peanuts,  fruits,  and  various  other  things  are  cultivated, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  the  cereals  quoted.  The  total  land  under 
cultivation  amounts  to  some  14,000,000  hectares  (hectare « 2.47 
acres).  Wheat  leads  in  the  exports,  corn  comes  second,  and  linseed 
third.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1904-5  was  4,102,500  tons,  and 
in  1906-7  was  4,245,434  tons,  of  which  2,700,000  tons  were  exported. 
The  crop  of  com  was  the  largest  in  1906,  amounting  to  4,951,000  tons, 
but  it  fell  in  1907  to  1,823,000,  of  which  1,300,000  tons  were  exported. 
There  was  an  increase  of  some  5  per  cent  in  wheat  and  linseed  in  the 
areas  sown  in  1907  over  1906,  and  in  oats  there  was  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent. 

According  to  official  figures  the  area  of  land  sown  this  year  (1908) 
with  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  11  per  cent 
in  the  aggregate,  but  the  percentage  has  been  raised  chiefly  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  area  sown  to  oats  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  no  less  than  580,000  hectares  having  been  devoted  to  that 
crop.  In  all  the  other  provinces  and  the  territories  only  about 
60,000  hectares  were  sown  with  oats.  The  area  of  flax-growing  land 
is  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1907,  while  that  of  wheat  has 
increased  by  only  5  per  cent.  The  total  areas  are:  Wheat,  6,066,100 
hectares;  flax  (for  tne  seed  only,  no  use  being  made  of  the  straw), 
1,535,300  hectares;  and  oats,  633,300  hectares.  Agriculture,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  stimulated  by  the  operation  of  the  new  railroad  law, 
under  which  the  railroads  are  taxed  3  per  cent  upon  their  profits,  to 
be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  roads. 
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The  division  of  statistics  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  for  1908 
would  be  6,000,000  tons;  Unseed,  1,400,000  tons;  and  oats,  nearly 
1,000,000  tons.  Deducting  1,500,000  tons  of  wheat  for  home  con- 
sumption there  will  be  4,500,000  tons  available  for  exportation. 
The  exportation  of  butter  is  increasing,  and  up  to  October  the  exports 
of  1907  have  been  exceeded  by  20,000  cases.  Sheepskins  also  show 
an  increase  of  8,300  bales. 

A  PROSPEROUS   YEAR — NO   HIGH   FARMING MACHINERY. 

The  1908  season  has  been  most  prosperous.  Wheat,  linseed,  and 
oats  were  estimated  to  give  large  returns,  but  the  prospects  for  the 
com  harvest  were  not  so  good.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  market 
for  Argentina  wheat  and  com,  Brazil  for  the  flour,  and  Germany  for  the 
linseed.  Oats  are  exported  to  Belgium,  United  Kingdom,  and  Ger- 
many. The  methods  of  agriculture  in  vogue  are  of  an  unscientific 
type.  There  is  no  rotation  of  crops  and  no  high  farming.  No 
manure  nor  fertilizers  are  used.  The  ploxighing  as  a  rule  is  very 
shallow;  the  furrow  made  is  broad,  and  is  made  with  ordinary  or 
disc  plows,  often  of  several  furrows.  It  is  no  imusual  thing  to  see 
half  a  dozen  horses  to  a  plow  going  over  the  groimd  at  a  trot. 
The  soil  is  not  worked  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the 
seed  in.  Reapers,  binders,  headers,  and  strippers  are  all  used  m  har- 
vesting. The  straw  is  seldom  made  use  of  even  when  cut.  The 
grain  is  thrashed  in  the  field  by  thrashers  who  travel  round  thecoimtry, 
and  the  chaff  and  straw  are  burned.  Lately  a  fair  number  of  harvest- 
ers, some  Australian  and  Canadian,  have  been  used.  These  cut, 
thrash,  and  bag  the  grain  in  one  operation.  The  bagged  grain  is 
stored  either  in  the  field  or  at  a  railway  station  in  piles,  more  or  less 
covered  with  tarpaulins.  The  farmer  has  no  bams,  nor  are  there  any 
coimtry  elevators.  These  piles  at  railway  stations  rest  on  boards  U> 
avoid  the  damp  from  the  soil.  The  harvest  seasons  are  somewhat  as 
follows:  September  to  November,  sheep  shearing;  December  to  Feb- 
ruary, wheat,  linseed,  and  oats;  February  to  April,  com.  Laborers 
come  from  Europe  in  large  numbers  during  these  months,  reap  the 
harvest,  and  return  to  Europe.  In  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  the 
maximum  vield  of  wheat  has  been  2,500  kilos  per  hectare  (kilo  =  21 
pounds;  1  hectare  ==  2.47  acres),  and  the  average  1,000  kilos  per  hec- 
tare. All  the  wheat  that  is  grown  is  over  80  lalos  per  hectoliter  (1 
hectoliter  =  2.75  bushels),  and  much  of  it  over  85.  The  average  yield 
of  oats  has  been  2,000  kilos  per  hectare. 

BICE   CULTIVATION — COTTON — FORESTRY — ^MINING. 

Rice  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  production  in 
1907  was  about  13,000,000  kilos  (1  kilo  =  2i  pounds).  The  clinaate 
and  soil  of  some  parts  of  the  RepubHc  are  very  good  for  rice  growing, 
the  rainfall  being  fair  and  numerous  streams  affording  faciEties  for 
irrigation.  But  considerable  rice  was  imported,  reaching  from 
22,000,000  to  26,000,000  tons  annually.  Clean  rice  comes  largely 
from  Italy,  while  rice  in  the  husk  is  mainly  imported  from  British  pos- 
sessions. The  tariff  on  imported  rice  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a 
fixed  tariff  value  of  $25  gola  per  ton  for  rice  m  husk  and  $80  gold  per 
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ton  for  cleaned  rice.  In  1907  there  were  imported  15,000  tons  of 
rice  in  husk  and  21,000  tons  of  shelled  rice.  Local  rice  is  of  an  inferior 
(juaUty  to  the  imported  article,  owing  to  the  use  of  bad  seed.  There 
is  a  great  deal  oi  land  suitable  for  rice  still  available  at  low  prices. 
The  farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  tenants  on  a  short  lease  of  seldom  more 
than  four  years.     The  rent  is  usually  a  percentage  of  the  crop. 

The  British  consul  says  in  his  report  that  ''the  machinery  used  in 
agriculture  generally  comes  from  tne  United  States." 

The  idea  of  handling  grain  in  bulk  through  elevators  is  gaining 
groimd.  The  immense  forests  in  the  north,  while  not  regulated  ana 
Bttle  exploited  at  present,  contain  a  great  wealth,  only  awaiting  the 
opening  of  railways  and  other  means  of  communication.  Quebracho, 
used  in  tanning,  is  practically  the  only  wood  exported  at  this  time. 
Pine  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  While  mineral 
resources  are  evident,  great  care  should  be  observed  in  entering  into 
relations  with  some  of  the  various  exploiting  companies.  Lack  of 
communication  makes  it  difficult  to  acquire  information  on  the  min- 
eral resoiurces  of  the  coimtry. 

COAL   IMPOBTED — OIL  AND   SUGAR — NEW   BUILDINGS — WHALES. 

Coal  has  never  been  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  while  reports 
have  lately  been  received  of  oil  strikes  m  the  south,  little  information 
is  obtainaole  on  the  subject  at  present.  Li  the  course  of  boring  for 
water  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia  a  deposit  of  petroleiun  was  struck. 
Samples  have  been  tested  and  have  been  f oimd  to  be  good  for  heating. 
This  discovery,  it  is  thought,  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  far 
south,  so  much  neglected  hitherto. 

The  production  of  sugar  was  109,000  tons.  But  the  amount  re- 
quired for  local  consiunption  is  estimated  at  150,000  tons,  so  that 
41,000  tons  of  sugar  will  have  to  be  imported  to  make  up  the  shortage. 
During  1907  some  15,000  tons  of  sugar  were  importea. 

The  fuel  used  in  almost  all  factories  is  coal  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the  2,250,000  tons  of  coal  so  imported 
was  an  important  item  in  the  total  of  the  British  trade  with  Argentina. 

There  is  no  diflFerential  duty  in  favor  of  any  coimtiy.  The  British 
consul-general  in  his  report  for  1907  states  that  *'no  British  business 
man  who  has  come  to  this  country,  knowing  his  business  and  deter- 
mined to  push  it,  has  been  disappointed  with  the  result  obtained." 

It  is  estunated  that  $80,000,000  worth  of  buildings  were  erected  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  during  the  year.  The  use  of  steel  girders 
and  columns  in  buildings  is  noticeable.  The  material  is  usuaDy 
Belgian  or  American. 

Whale  fishing  seems  to  have  been  fairly  profitable  in  1907,  the 

frincipal  company  paying  15  per  cent  dividend  plus  a  handsome  bonus, 
t  is  reported  that  during  the  year  321  whales  were  caught,  and  that 
the  total  output  of  oil  was  2,000  tons  and  of  whalebone  13  tons. 
The  fishing  industry  is  growing,  and  the  catch  in  1907  was  9,557 
metric  tons.  It  is  said  that  fish  are  abundant  at  no  great  distance 
from  Buenos  Aires,  the  best  market. 
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NEW  ELEVATORS — ^LIVE   STOCK — ^DRESSED  MEATS. 

A  company  has  been  formed  called  the  Buenos  Aires  Cereal  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  grain  option 
market.  The  company  has  the  right  to  erect  32  elevators  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires,  10  to  be  erected  within  the  year  1908. 

All  food  products  of  animal  origin  coming  into  the  country,  and 
more  especially  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  oefore  being  admitted,  have  to  be 
examined  and  passed  by  a  food  inspector.  Such  products  must  also 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  regarding  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  prepared. 

Argentina  continues  to  aflFord  an  excellent  market  for  the  best  class 
of  blooded  live  stock  of  all  kinds.  At  the  annual  sale  of  two-year-old 
racing  stock  held  in  October,  1907,  the  average  price  of  344  animals 
sold  was  $2,725. 

There  is  also  considerable  demand  for  poultry,  geese,  ducks,  and 
turkeys  of  good  strains.  Either  because  the  stock  deteriorate  when 
bred  m  this  country,  or  because  the  number  of  persons  who  wish  to 
improve  their  stock  is  increasing,  there  is  always  a  demand  in  Argen- 
tina for  thoroughbred  stock.  Several  successful  shipments  of  live 
stock  were  made  to  Chile  at  the  end  of  1907. 

An  Italian  expert  reporting  on  Argentina's  cattle  trade  says  that 
prices  tend  to  increase.  For  instance,  in  January,  1905,  a  beef  of  the 
so-called  "special  quality''  could  be  bought  for  about  $67,  while  in 
December,  1906,  $96  was  charged,  and  in  April,  1907,  the  same  animal 
cost  from  $101  to  $115. 

During  the  year,  931,048  cattle,  2,761,696  sheep,  and  12,261  hogs 
were  slaughtered  in  the  various  freezing  establishments  of  this  coun- 
try. Nine  per  cent  of  the  cattle  were  filled  owing  to  tuberculosis,  it 
is  said,  and  45,554  sheep  out  of  a  total  of  about  3,000,000  examined 
were  condemned  as  suffering  from  tick. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  export  trade  for  1907  was  a  diminution 
in  the  exports  of  frozen  beef,  and  consequently  of  hides.  The  heavy 
fall  in  the  price  of  hides  retarded  exports  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

LIFE   IN   THE   COUNTRY — TEMPERATURE — RESTRICTED   CREDIT. 

Except  in  the  capitals,  life  in  the  provinces  is  simple  and  little  has 
been  done  toward  development.  The  population  of  the  whole  coun- 
try district  is  sparse,  and  in  much  of  the  Andean  country,  and  of  the 
territories  both  north  and  south,  the  climatic  or  soil  conditions  will 
never  admit  of  anything  like  a  dense  population.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  north  with  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cutting  of  timber, 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  mining  of  copper;  in  the  west  with  the 
cultivation  of  vines,  and  in  the  south  with  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and 
much  can  still  be  done  on  the  same  and  on  other  lines.  In  Buenos 
Aires  the  alterations  of  temperature  are  very  considerable  and  sudden. 
In  the  end  of  December  (about  midsummer)  there  was  a  severe  hail- 
storm, and  about  the  same  time  a  sharp  frost  was  experienced  around 
the  city  and  in  many  parts  of  the  provmce  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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The  most  important  features  in  business  during  1907  were  the 
restriction  of  credit,  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  maize  crop,  the 
enormously  increased  cultivation  of  oats,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool.  Some  of  the  banks  in  the  country  were  obliged  to  suspend 
payment,  and  the  failures  of  the  year  involved  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Ilents  of  land  and  of  houses  have 
increased  all  over  the  country. 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  import  trade  in  1907  of  duty- 
free articles,  such  as  railway  material,  agricultural  machinery,  etc., 
which  may  be  considered  capital,  was  $17,000,000  more  than  in  1906, 
while  duty-paying  articles,  such  as  foodstuffs,  clothes,  and  jewelry, 
were  $1,000,000  less  than  in  1906. 

The  population  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  about  6,000,000  and 
that  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  at  1,126,000. 

RAILWAYS    AND    PUBLIC    ROADS — BANKRUPTCIES — ^FREE    ZONE    AT    LA 

PLATA. 

Large  extensions  and  inlprovements  are  being  made  at  Bahia 
Blanca,  and  extensions  of  railway  lines  are  being  carried  on  every- 
where by  the  Government  and  by  public  companies.  According  to 
official  returns  at  the  end  of  1907,  the  nonstate  railways  in  the  country 
owned  freight  cars  with  a  capacity  of  1,016,700  tons.  The  extension 
of  the  Pacific  line  so  as  to  connect  with  Bahia  Blanca  will  afford  a 
new  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  western  part  of  the  republic. 

A  concession  was  granted  in  June,  1908,  to  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  for  the  construction  of  nine  branches  and  extensions  of  the 
total  aggregate  length  of  826  miles,  the  most  important  and  one  of 
those  which  is  required  to  be  first  completed  being  the  extension  of 
the  Neuquen  line  to  the  Chilean  frontier  in  the  Cordillera. 

The  public  roads  through  the  country  are  mere  tracks,  but  by  the 
new  railwa;^  law  a  certain  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  railway 
companies  is  to  be  devoted  to  improving  those  roads  which  give 
access  to  the  lines. 

The  bankruptcies  for  the  year  1907  involved  $42,000,000,  almost 
double  those  of  1906.  This  was  ascribed  to  stock-exchange  specula- 
tions in  1906  and  the  restriction  of  credit  imposed  by  the  banks. 
Lotteries  are  authorized,  and  in  1907  issued  $33,400,000  in  paper. 

An  important  item  of  expenditure  authorized  was  $4,866,000  on 
barracks  in  the  capital  and  provinces  for  the  soldiers. 

Great  hopes  are  founded  on  a  law  of  Congress,  recently  passed, 
which  gives  the  national  executive  power  to  fix  a  free  zone  in  the 
port  of  La  Plata.  The  national  finance  minister  has  in  consequence 
appointed  a  committee  with  a  mission  entrusted  to  it  of  advising  as 
to  the  best  site  and  other  technical  data. 

Bids  for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  two  underground 
roads  in  Buenos  Aires  were  opened  in  May.  Only  bids  for  tne  con- 
struction were  received  and  none  for  the  exploitation. 

SPIRITS  CONSUMED — ROPE  FACTORY — GRAIN  FOR  EXPORT — ROSAEIO 
IMPROVEMENTS — COTTON  PRODUCT. 

The  British  consul  at  Rosario,  in  his  report  for  1907,  states  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  imported  p^  '^«t  ryr^vt  during  the  year  was  351,061 
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tons.  The  consumption  of  beer  and  whisky  is  large,  and  the  whisky- 
is  chiefly  imported,  he  says,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  rope  factory,  suppUed  with  improved  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  twine  and  rope  from  the  '^Caranday''  palm,  which  plant  is 
plentiful  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  has  been  established  at  Pueblo 
Brujo,  and  is  reported  to  be  giving  excellent  results.  The  quantity  of 
twine  (sisal)  imported  for  harvest  purposes  during  1907  was  very 
important,  amoimting  to  the  value  of  $2,657,000. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  quantity  of  grain  for  export  from  the 
entire coimtry during  1908:  Wheat,  36,000,000 tons;  Unseed,  1,050,000 
tons;  com,  2,300,000  tons;  and  oats,  420,000  tons. 

Speaking  of  the  improvement  in  the  harbor  at  Rosario,  the  British 
consul  says: 

The  works  at  the  present  time  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  provide  berths  for  some 
15  vessels.  A  channel  of  sufficient  breadth  all  along  the  frontage  has  been  dredged 
80  that  large  vessels  drawing  24  feet  or  more  can  now  maneuver  without  stranding  on 
sand  and  mud  banks,  as  was  formerly  often  the  case.  The  entire  port  can  provide 
loading  berths  for  about  40  vessels  and  for  20  to  25  vessels  to  discharge.  The  change 
that  has  been  effected  along  the  river  frontage  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  is  remark- 
able, and  when  the  works  are  completed  Rosario  will  possess  one  of  the  best  porta  in 
the  country,  with  excellent  storage  accommodation  attached. 

The  1907  crop  of  cotton  in  Argentina  was  700  metric  tons,  equal  to 
about  3,300  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  The  total  area  in  cotton  cul- 
ture was  11,475  acres.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
RepubUc,  and,  though  a  new  industry,  is  making  progress. 

FOREIGN   TRADE    AND   REVENUE. 

The  official  statistics  show  that  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1908  diminished  by  $2,549,798  gold  and  the 
exports  increased  by  $56,667,616  gold.  The  value  or  the  imports 
suDJect  to  duty  increased  by  $12,604,987,  but  the  portion  free  from 
duty  diminished  by  $15,154,785  gold.  This  was  the  result  of  a  falling 
off  m  the  importation  of  locomotives,  wagons,  steel  rails,  sleepers, 
etc.,  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  of  $18,707,586  gold.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  fell  by  $600,000  gold,  to  $25,877,000.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  diminished  by  only  5  per  cent, 
but  the  amount,  $68,737,760  gold,  was  still  nearly  150  per  cent  more 
than  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Germany,  which  aiminished  by 
about  10  per  cent.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $8,265,000 
gold,  a  decrease  of  $362,400  gold. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  shows  that  the  revenue  for 
1907  was  $97,153,870  paper  money  and  $64,527,982  gold,  exceeding 
the  estimates  by  $13,387,511  paper  and  $6,697,877  gold.  The  expen- 
diture, authorized  by  the  budget,  amounted  to  $156,971,133  paper 
money  and  $26,318,092  gold,  both  being  less  than  the  amounts 
authorized  by  $11,061,000  paper  and  $545,117  gold,  respectively,  but 
the  surpluses  thus  created  were  swallowed  up  and  a  deficit  was  pro- 
duced by  the  voting  of  special  expenditure  by  Congress  and  by  cabi- 
net resolutions.  The  returns  of  the  bank  balances  on  September  30, 
1908,  show  that  in  the  aggregate  the  deposits  increased  by  $709,400 

fold  and  $16,200,000  paper,  and  that  the  cash  reserves  increased  by 
3,300,000  gold  and  $9,300,000  paper.  Trade  is  reviving,  discounts 
are  firmer,  the  gold  in  the  conversion  treasury  is  increasmg,  and  the 
custom-house  receipts  continue  to  exceed  those  to  the  same  date  last 
year  by  more  than  $3,000,000  gold. 
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UNITED   STATES   IMPORTS   AND   EXPOETS. 

According  to  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  United  States  the 
exports  to  Argentina  for  the  calendar  year  1907  aggregated  in  value 
$30,111,672,  as  compared  with  $33,271,569  for  the  year  1906.  The 
imports  from  Argentma  in  1907  aggregated  $16,171,129,  as  compared 
with  $18,291,368  in  1906.  For  the  nine  months  ended  with  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  the  exports  to  Argentina  were  in  value  $25,120,643,  as 
compared  with  $22,537,597  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1907. 
The  imports  for  the  nine  months  of  1908  were  in  value  $9,017,842,  as 
compared  with  $13,817,648  in  1907  and  $15,688,991  in  1906, 


BUENOS  AIRES. 

By  Gonsul-Gbneral  Alban  G.  Snydbe. 

Among  the  favorable  signs  for  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
Argentina  may  be  noted  the  sending,  on  the  part  of  export  houses, 
of  representatives  to  ascertain  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  sub- 
ject of  credit  is  also  being  looked  into,  and  the  fact  that  American 
shippers  are  paying  more  attention  to  packing  their  goods  than  for- 
merly is  likely  to  lead  to  increased  trade.  In  attempting  to  extend 
their  trade  in  Argentina  exporters  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  European  houses  regularly  give  credit  ranging  from  sixty  days 
to  six  months,  and  in  rare  cases  nine  to  twelve  months  are  granted. 
Local  merchants  are  accustomed  to  these  arrangements,  ajid  since 
interest  rates  here  are  higher  than  in  Europe  or  tne  United  States  it 
is  economy  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  secure  credit  on  their  pur- 
chases from  abroad. 

SHIPPING    AND   BANKING   FAdLITIES. 

Shipping  facilities  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  are 
far  from  what  the  trade  justifies.  Commercial  relations  of  countries 
depend  upon  the  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and 
the  greater  such  facilities  the  more  intimate  and  satisfactory  will  be 
the  trade  relations.  That  this  is  realized  by  European  countries  is 
attested  by  the  improved  freight  and  passenger  service  they  are  oflFer- 
ing  to  South  American  countries.  The  United  States  owes  it  to  her 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  improve  steamship  serv- 
ice with  Buenos  Aires  and  other  South  American  ports,  and  to  free 
herself  from  dependence  upon  foreign  bottoms. 

Next  to  improved  shipping  facilities,  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can bank  here  would  result  m  important  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  trade  relations  with  this  country.  At  present  the  whole  banking 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  a  condition  that  is  made  toP 
erable  by  the  excellent  mail  and  exchange  faciKties  they  maintain  for 
the  exploitation  of  South  American  trade  opportunities.  As  in  ship- 
ping so  in  banking  facilities,  Americans  should  free  themselves  from 
dependence  upon  their  competitors.  Various  banks  of  Buenos  Aires 
have  declared  dividends  during  1907  ranging  from  4  to  22  per  cent. 
Delays  in  filling  orders  for  merchandise  is  a  drawback  to  trade  with 
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the  United  States.  A  change  could  be  made  in  cases  where  the  de- 
mand for  goods  is  constant  and  heavy  by  establishing  branch  houses 
or  making  arrangements  with  trustworthy  firms  already  established, 
where  sufficient  quantities  of  goods  shoulci  be  kept  to  enable  demands 
to  be  met  promptly.  The  long  delays  entailed  by  ordering  goods 
from  catalogues  or  samples,  and  many  other  well-known  drawbacks, 
operate  agamst  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers. 

Many  nationalities  are  represented  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  each  is 
jealous  of  its  commercial  reputation,  and  possibly  not  overzealous  in 
doing  justice  to  the  reputation  of  goods  from  other  countries.  Com- 
plaints as  to  the  quality  of  goods,  the  maimer  of  packing,  delay  in 
shipping,  negligence  in  correspondence,  and  faulty  invoices,  are  seized 
upon  by  local  competitors  and  are  magnified  to  the  disadvantage 
or  the  country  at  fault,  always  with  the  intent  of  depriving  such  coun- 
try of  trade.  A  branch  house  located  in  this  city  would  be  helpful 
in  this  direction  and  prove  highly  advantageous  to  American  manu- 
facturers in  removing  obstacles  created  in  the  maimer  described. 

EXPORTS   OF  HIDES,   SKINS,   AND  WOOL  TO  UNITED  STATES  DECREASE. 

In  the  following  comparatiYe  table  are  given  the  values  of  declared 
exports  to  the  United  States  at  the  American  consulate  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Bags 

Blood,  dry 

Bones 

Canary  seed 

Fertilizers 

Glue  stock 

Outs 

Hides  and  horsehair. , 

Horns 

Jerked  beef 

Kips 

Lactarene 

Ostrich  feathers 

Quebracho  extract. . . 

Quebracho  wood 

skins 

Wool 

Other  articles 


1905. 


1193,751 

88,479 

4,053 

5,424 

105,397 

5,170,567 

83,010 

46,142 

18,674 

22,809 

7,606 

687,274 

278,857 

2,273,660 

4,392,829 

66,018 


Total 13,445,550 

Returned  American  Roods '         26,530 


Grand  total 13,472,080 


1906. 


12,809 

12,886 

274,903 

95,343 

5,610 

44,622 

95,116 

4,542,890 

36,543 

46,021 

109,356 

51,860 

2,915 

1,276,676 

684,125 

1,837,998 

4,562,152 

12,468 


13,603,293 
37,816 


13,731,109 


1907. 


142,427 

28,076 

225,885 

91,699 

58,437 

37,093 

7,582 

3,980.327 

35,792 

65,748 

62,646 

37,232 

12,232 

1,408,018 

298,923 

1,425,954 

4,190,718 

15,347 


12,024,136 
86,923 


12,111,069 


Hides  and  skins  have  suffered  the  greatest  decline  in  the  exports 
to  the  United  States,  the  value  of  these  two  articles  in  1907  being 
$974,607  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  $2,037,946  less  than  in 
1905.  The  export  of  wool  suffered  a  decline  of  $371,434  in  1907 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Substantial  increases  are 
noted  in  the  export  of  quebracho  extract,  fertilizer,  bags,  jerked 
beef,  and  dried  blood. 

BAHIA   BLANCA. 


No  report  of  this  country  would  be  complete  without  some  men- 
tion of  Bahia  Blanca.     Located  on  Blanca  Bay,  about  350  miles 
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southwest  of  Buenos  Aires,  it  is  destined  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  industrial  and  conunercial  development  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Argentina.  Important  municipal  improvements  are 
under  way.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  new,  suDstantial  buildings  over 
two  stories  high,  and  many  lesser  ones,  were  completed  or  in  process 
of  construction  in  1907,  giving  the  place  the  appearance  of  great 
prosperity. 

The  Pacific  Railway,  through  purchase  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  and 
North  Western  railways,  now  has  direct  connection  with  Buenos 
Aires,  as  well  as  the  great  grain  belts  of  that  section  of  Argentina, 
and  has  become  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
immense  port  works  at  Ingeniero  White,  the  tenninus  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  at  Puerto  Galvan,  the  Pacific  tenninus,  are  rapidly 
nearing  completion,  and  when  completed  will  make  Bahia  Blanca 
the  best  port  in  this  country.  It  is  thought  that  its  natural  advan- 
tages over  some  other  places,  together  with  the  above-mentioned 
improvements,  only  make  it  a  question  of  time  when  Bahia  Blanca 
will  become  the  main  port  in  Argentina.  Grain  elevators  are  rising 
in  all  parts  of  the  port,  and  the  deepening  of  the  channels  will  increase 
ocean  trade  immensely.  The  largest  importing  finn  in  Buenos  Aires 
of  American  goods,  such  as  agricultural  machinery,  implements, 
tools,  vehicles,  and  lumber,  has  established  a  substantial  branch 
house  in  Bahia  Blanca.  American  goods  are  popular,  and  with  more 
frequent  and  direct  communication  with  New  i  ork,  imports  from  the 
United  States  should  show  a  rapid  increase.  The  chief  exports 
from  Bahia  Blanca  are  wheat  and  wool. 

There  is  no  out-and-out  American  house  in  Bahia  Blanca,  and  only 
a  few  in  the  Republic.  American  interests  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  All  the  large  banks  of  Buenos  Aires  have 
branch  banks  in  Bahia  Blanca.  The  electric  light,  water,  and  gas 
works  under  construction,  street  railway,  and  produce  market  are  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  If  present  progress  continues, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  Bania  Blanca  will  become  the 
second  city  in  the  Republic. 


ROSARIO. 

By  Consul  Thomas  B.  Van  Horne. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Rosario  during  1907  aggregated  $68,494,- 
892,  of  which  $31,987,899  represented  imports  and  $36,506,993 
exports.  The  imports  and  exports,  according  to  countries,  were  as 
follows: 


Countries. 


United  States 

Africa 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

France 

Germany 

India 

Italv 

Netherlands.. 
Norway 


Imports. 


$5,841,228 

2,198 

1,684,311 

1,496,825 

71,871 

35,213 

1,956,282 

4,040,737 

605,439 

2,044,557 

88,721 

61,209 


Exports. 


«2,412, 

136, 

3,242, 

3,286, 


7 
4,426, 


831  i 
793 


98, 


Countries. 


Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal  for  orders. 

Russia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 

Uruguay 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


Imports. 


$274,254 
274,514 


54,734 
387,712 

54,970 
12,558,292 

27,251 
427,581 


31,987,899 


Exports. 


$327,862 

18,788 

19,4^,505 

36.543 

20,758 


2,939,308 
28,626 
64,401 


36,506,993 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Rosario  were  locomotives  and 
railway  appliances,  provisions,  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  and 
agricultural  machinery.  These  items  comprised  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  following  table  shows  principal  im- 
ports during  1907: 


Artldtim 

Value, 

ArtUslfiS. 

Value. 

AijriiiultTiral  machinery 

11,904,^ 

«ll,444 

134,55fl 

1,201,S67 

,%2l5,m 

la,  423, 279 

n,329 

2,307,864 

399,106 

Otis...,-... __. 

Ki8g,334 

C!|)^g(q|^^K      dr^fS,    ^t^     '        ±  J.   1   .  r                              1       - 

FrovUfans ,, ,,..<,- 

i,  041, Ma 

nratzfcftl  tSMitttuHi  eto ^ . . . 

Stationery^  I^aiittSj  otc .» . ^. 

'247> 

665,330 

75.781 

w,5ai 

0taii  and  cfockery  W9IC . 

Textiles,  yoTD,  and  tttr^ul^*..., 

I^>a,  0^4  manoHactu;^  of  ^ - . , . . 

LocQiiiotlTe9f etc.. ...  ^ ^... 

To1hm;i™ 

WlneaacdsEplriU 

AH  other  ar tlclea , _ 

Ijttttkef  £0OdJ( 

Lumber.  ..^^,^.... ....... .. 

Total , 

Metal  wwe .-,.,. .„.*„.„, 

3l,9S7,B9e 

Of  the  exports  from  Rosario  during  1907,  agricultural  products 
made  up  85  per  cent  of  the  total,  wheat  alone  amounting  to  47  per 
cent.     The  articles  and  their  values  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Animal  products: 

Bones 

1118,832 
3,394,935 
20,446 
205,641 
134,628 
432,770 
18,946 

Agricultural  products: 

Bran 

1781,472 

6,332,044 

246,935 

Hides 

Com 

Horns 

Flour 

Hay 

239, 410 

pvin,^ 

Linseed 

7,633,268 

15,444,035 

98,934 

Wool 

Wheat 

Other 

Other 

Total 

Total 

4,326,097 

30,776,098 

Mineral  products: 

Copper  and  tin 

Forast  products: 

Quebracho  extract 

269,227 
654,598 
90,812 

131,394 

Quebracho  wood 

Iron  (old) 

27,995 

C  ther 

Other 

230,772 

Total                    ....      ... 

Total 

1,014,637 

390,161 

Grand  total 

36,506,993 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED    STATES. 


The  declared  value  of  exports  from  Rosario  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  was  $4,438,655,  being  a  decrease  of  $1,030,408  from  1906, 
but  an  increase  of  $389,108  over  1905.     The  articles  were: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bones 

$66,392 

3,917 

2,144,166 

98,314 

1,380 

336,736 

638,921 

522,753 

337,968 

$48,520 

811 

2,909,667 

184,552 

$17,179 

Oluestock. 

2,082 

Hides 

2,207,557 

Horsehair 

217,613 

Kips 

2,795 
1,300,996 

Quebracho  extract 

929,610 
596,383 
632,785 
164,573 
2,162 

Quebracho  wood 

498,865 

173,445 

Wool 

18,325 

Other  articles 

1  457 

Total 

4,049,547 

6,469,063 

4,440,324 
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The  value  of  the  imports  into  Santa  Fe  during  1907  amounted  to 
$1,658,528,  of  which  articles  worth  $429,909  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  exports  from  Santa  Fe  during  the  same  period  were 
valued  at  $6,101,354,  the  United  States  taking  articles  worth  $1,384,- 
276.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were:  Iron  and  manufactured 
iron,  including  locomotives  and  other  railway  materials  worth 
$1,040,363:  lumber;  $229,928;  coal,  $299,528;  and  cement,  $49,982. 
The  leading  articles  of  export  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  valued  at 
$1,615,328;  linseed,  $2,267,095;  quebracho  wood,  $1,868,348;  que- 
bracho extract,  $300,579;  and  flour  and  bran,  $50,005. 


CHILE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  is  given  herewith  of  the  trade  conditions  in  Chile  for  the 
calendar  year  1907  as  presented  by  the  consular  oflScers.  The  use  of 
paper  currency  and  its  fluctuating  value  in  gold  interfered  somewhat 
with  foreign  trade  in  that  year.  The  gold  premium,  in  paper  cur- 
rency, varied  from  21  per  cent  in  January  to  126  per  cent  in  Decem- 
ber. The  total  imports  of  Chile  reached  $107,193,747  in  value  in 
gold,  an  increase  of  $24,971,654  over  1906,  while  the  exports  were 
$100,176,127  in  value,  only  $732,058  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $11,360,400,  agreeing 
closely  with  the  retmns  of  exports  from  this  country  to  Chile,  show- 
ing a  gain  of  $2,585,486  over  1906,  gold  values  being  given  in  all  cases. 
The  Chilean  returns  of  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $7,091,807  in 
value,  but  these  figures  do  not  include  goods  transshipped.  The 
value  of  the  exports,  as  declared  before  United  States  consuls  in  Chile, 
was  $23,042,152.  According  to  the  customs  returns,  imports  from 
Chile  amounting  to  $17,944,580  arrived  in  this  coimtry  dxuring  the 
year  as  compared  with  $18,037,058  the  preceding  year.  There  has 
been  a  marked  decline  in  the  trade  of  1908,  the  imports  from  Chile 
for  nine  months  ending  with  September  being  $8,977,290,  a  decrease 
of  $5,098,035  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  time  last  year, 
while  the  exports  to  Chile  were  $3,898,344,  a  decline  of  $4,298,773. 

Chile  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  m  1907  $41,428,469, 
nearly  four  times  as  much  as  from  the  United  States,  though  her 
exports  to  that  coimtry  were  only  a  little  over  twice  as  great;  from 
Germany  nearly  twice  as  much  as  from  the  United  States,  but  Chile's 
exports  to  that  country  were  less  than  to  the  United  States.  The 
transportation  facilities  to  those  Eiu-opean  countries  are  of  the  best 
character,  while  there  is  no  American  line  of  steamships  to  Chile,  and 
much  of  the  trade  with  this  coimtry  has  to  be  transshipped.  In  tex- 
tiles the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  in  value  $711,074  as 
compared  with  $12,147,909  from  the  United  Eangdom,  $6,515,326 
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from  Germany,  $2,098,324  from  France,  $1,439,195  from  Italy,  and 
$1,169,141  from  India.  In  machinery  the  United  States  supplied 
$3,101,783,  the  United  Kingdom  $7,351,163,  and  Germany  $5,467, 176. 
Comparatively  little  use  is  made  of  farm  machinery,  but  the  British 
consul-general  in  his  report  for  1907  says: 

In  the  fanning  districts  the  use  of  machinery  is  becoming  very  general.  America 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  what  is  known  as  agricultural  machinery,  the  machines 
from  that  country  being  light,  just  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  and  very  tastily 
finished.  Where  heavy,  strong  machines  are  required,  as  mowers,  for  instance,  British 
goods  are  supplied,  but  plows,  thrashers,  hay  presses,  reapers,  and  binders  come 
mainly  from  America.  One  reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fsuct  of 
America  having  at  her  command  fine  supplies  of  wood  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  in  which  this  material  enters  largely. 

The  British  consul-general  also  gives  credit  to  the  American  use 
of  standardization,  which  he  says  ''induces  Chileans  to  pxurchase 
American-built  engines  and  machinery  when  they  would  otherwise 
purchase  British." 

There  would  have  been  an  increase  in  the  Chilean  exports  in  1907 
owing  to  prevailing  high  prices,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  the  niunerous  strikes  along  the  coast.  Nitrate  forms 
73  per  cent  of  all  the  exports,  but  of  this  the  United  States  has 
taken  less  since  1906  than  was  the  case  that  year.  The  extension  of 
railways  and  other  developments  promise  well  for  an  increase  of 
exports  from  the  United  States.  Better  transportation  faciUties 
with  Chile  are  needed,  and  the  use  of  catalogues  printed  in  Spanish 
and  of  commercial  travelers  who  can  speak  that  language  would  pro- 
mote trade. 


EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  CHILE. 

By  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Valparaiso. 

The  year  1907  in  Chile  began  with  a  bright  outlook,  but  closed  in 
the  midst  of  a  general  financial  panic  that  affected  business  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  months  of  1908.  The  premium  on  Chilean  gold 
ranged  from  21  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in  the  paper  currency  of  the 
coimtry  during  the  first  eight  months,  and  foreim  exchange  was  all 
that  could  have  been  desired.  The  volume  of  business  was  heavy, 
and  Uberal  dividends  were  paid  on  many  stocks.  Some  of  the  banks 
paid  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  During  September  there  was  a  marked 
depression  in  the  value  of  paper  money,  which  became  more  serious 
imtil  December  26,  when  gold  reachea  a  premium  of  126  per  cent. 
This  brought  business  practically  to  a  cash  basis  and  very  nearly  to  a 
standstill. 
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Among  the  causes  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  fluctuations  in 
the  money  market  were  the  drop  in  the  price  of  metals,  especially  of 
copper,  and  the  high  prices  following  the  earthquake.  The  appro- 
pnations  for  government  expenditures  for  1908  exceeded  those  for 
1907  by  62,258,677  pesos  Cnilean  currency.  This,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  (April  23,  1908),  is  about  $22,786,000  United  States 
gold  less  than  for  1906.  If  the  premium  on  gold  drops  to  only  50 
per  cent  it  would  be  different,  tor  then  the  appropnations  would 
exceed  those  for  1907  by  $2,116,100  United  States  gold. 

American  interests  in  Chile  fared  well  during  1907.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  showed  a  gain  of  $2,585,486  United  States 
gold  over  those  for  1906,  and  $4,473,600  over  those  for  1905^  or  a  gain 
of  about  65  per  cent  for  the  two  years,  while  the  imports  m  general 
showed  a  much  lower  percentage  of  increase.  Too  many  American 
houses  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  trade  in  Chile  througn  the  mails. 
This  should  be  followed  by  personal  work. 


DISTRIBUTION   OP  THE  TRADE. 


The  total  imports  into  Chile  during  1907  amounted  to  $107,193,747 
against  $82,222,093  in  1906,  while  the  exports  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$100,176,127  and  $99,444,069  in  1906. 

llie  imports  and  exports  by  countries,  according  to  Chilean 
statistics,  are  shown  in  tne  following  statement: 


Conntry. 


Imports. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Exports. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


United  States.... 

Argentina. 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

France 

Qermany 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


$6,886,800 

2,311,753 

2,761,832 

968,506 

21,862 

291,832 

340,581 

5,192,422 

17,370,467 

930,505 

1,866,324 

15,235 

13,035 

1,805,080 

627,515 

25,960,809 

1,474,050 


18,774,914 
2,269,073 
3,462,030 
2,225,955 


497,880 

357,302 

5,245,604 

20,304,980 

1,689,546 

1,911,847 

28,186 

81,638 

2,520,886 

586,774 

30,893,311 

1,372,167 


$11,360,400 

3,855,565 

2,609,044 

3,722,017 

54,010 

593,794 

263,346 

5,884,151 

27,123,091 

1,455,115 

3,004,619 

57,427 

86,206 

3,210,282 

968,115 

41,428,469 

1,408,096 


$16,623,821  $17,647,068 


560,454 

238,688 

1,646,341 

429,293 

124,860 

10^,614 

8,147,380 

26,701,469 


759,396 


1,830,644 

316,476 

164,107 

60,894 

6,394,960 

18,867,009 


1,477,499 

500,526 

1,151,331 

1,828,522 

666,464 

36,962,455 

610,755 


1,196,600 
166,821 

4,573,960 
628,250 

1,099,668 

46,144,141 

803,126 


$7,001,807 
1,002,638 


1,360,330 

386,664 

168,106 

104,608 

6,021,790 

20,873,041 


477,602 

183,883 

4,290,866 

1,020,610 

444,002 

00,078,411 

6,428,762 


68,837,608 


82,222,093 


107,193,747 


96,801,352 


99,444,000 


100,176,127 


Of  the  imports  into  Chile  during   1907   textiles  comprised  the 
largest  item,  amoimting  in  value  to  nearly  $25,000,000.    Mineral 

Eroducts  came  next  with  a  value  of  more  than  $21,000,000,  followed 
y  machinery  worth  over  $17,000,000;  coal,  oil,  etc.,  $15,000^000;  and 
vegetable  products  over  $11,000,000.  Of  the  exports  during  1907, 
mineral  products  comprised  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  by  prin- 
cipal articles  during  the  past  three  years: 


IMPORTS. 


ArUdu. 


IflOS, 


I90B. 


Itt07. 


Apt^TtJ^I  products 

Arras  and  ommunitfon 

Ghjemical  productH 

Cod,  oil,  etc,., „. 

IfAchtneiy. ^ ..  ^. 

iCtneraJ  products...... 

Psper,  elc ..., 

TattUes 

Vegetable?  prod  uctJ .... 
yfmes  and  ilquoti,.  *, . 
All  other  arttdea.- 

Total 


571,550 
1,173,616 

n,m»5T 

9,143,027 
IS,  482,095 

1,334,100 
li^300,S13 

5;?39,84B 
738,173 

1,246,0^ 


H^d93 
667,496 

t,  433,038 
ia,47S,fi36 
U,  353, 212 
16^475,379 

1,037,055 
10,109,506 
U,iA3»923 

l,05O,iM3 
208,865 


1,336,117 

2,147,370 
U,O73,4«0 
17,370.658 
21,366,137 

2,553,707 
Hft&3.172 
n,  747, 656 

2,345,205 
GH,S40 


6i^  837,608 


82,223,093 


107,103,747 


EXPORTS. 


Anhnftl  prodUCtS.  . . 

Mloeral  products. . 
Vegetable  products 
All  other  artides... 

Total 


13,311,536 

80,364,730 

5,192,948 

7,932,138 


96,801,352 


13,599,279 

92,011,295 

3,269,653 

563,842 


99,444,069 


$5,959,649 

88,341,036 

4,859,036 

1,016,406 


100,176,127 


PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS   AND   COUNTRIES   OF  ORIGIN. 

The  leading  imports  into  Chile  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the 
principal  coimtries  of  origin,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles,  and  countries  whence  imported. 


Animal  products: 

United  States 

Argentina 

France 

Qermanv 

United  Kingdoni 

Uruguay 

Anns  and  ammunition: 

United  States 

Germany 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Cbemical  products: 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Coal,  oils,  etc.: 

United  States 

Australia 

Germany , 

Peru 

United  Kingdom 

Machinery: 

United  States 

Belgium , 

France 

Germany , 

United  Kingdom , 

Mineral  products: 

United  States 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Swltterland 

United  Kingdom 

9108— c  B  1907— VOL  1 20 


-  1905. 

1906. 

$305,870 
2,237,274 
550,182 
646,846 
574,566 
201,984 

$466,483 
2,016,766 
577,785 
605,483 
552,557 
347,513 

38,712 
350,957 

24,385 
134,073 

76,743 
350,282 
22,986 
66,796 

115,340 
253,625 
442,125 
58,865 
265,210 

193,523 
294,048 
521,907 
101,362 
273,246 

1,172,874 

2,613,005 

648,368 

449,279 

6,163,537 

1,289,869 

1,731,825 

740,517 

441,252 

6,059,228 

1,961,692 

96,342 

204,299 

3,866,989 

2,971,047 

2,229,237 

417,864 

326,066 

4,550,063 

6,653,400 

992,282 
687,738 
719,734 

4,857,506 
347,121 

6,798,039 

883,640 
1,400,631 
1,087,710 
6,111,267 

321,976 
6,501,204 

1907. 


$919, 142 

2,809,865 

822,535 

997,142 

1,071,745 

393,954 

103,843 
614,817 
25,268 
380,617 

235,801 
426,139 
850,059 
102,261 
484,385 

1,383,235 
2,522,894 
1,128,425 
908,310 
8,820,542 

3,101,783 

932,785 

395,531 

5,467,176 

7,351,153 

1,455,746 
1,935,338 
798,969 
7,926,572 
75,882 
9,006,858 
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Articles,  and  countries  whence  imported. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Paper,  etc.: 

United  States.... 

France 

Gennany 

United  Kingdom. 
Textiles: 

United  States.... 

Belgium 

France 

Gennany 

India 

Italy 

Spain 

Xmted  Kingdom 
Vegetable  products: 

UnitedStates.... 

Australia 

Braill 

France 

Gennany 

Italy.... 

United  Kingdom 
Wines  and  liquors: 

UnitedStates.... 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 


1370,428 
82,599 
600,292 
154,053 

705,002 

96,976 

2,806,087 

4,826,275 

775,064 

840,775 

193,531 

8,827,770 

1,202,227 
92,2n 
290,703 
226,406 
906,669 
779,368 
748,926 

10,592 
232,122 
101,050 

59,971 
266,885 


$370,154 

105,098 

1,051,788 

266,318 

552,973 

197,553 

2,151,756 

4,551,909 

1,384,757 

954,577 

171,557 

9,278,112 

2,660,440 
1,727,502 
492,020 
281,477 
1,546,462 
538,841 
814,476 

15,298 
316,721 
147,463 
100,234 
374,315 


$500,366 

139,291 

1,313,291 

332,730 

711,074 

419,393 

2,096,324 

6,515,326 

1,166,141 

1,439,195 

190,184 

12,147,909 

2,884,957 
156,496 
693,244 
414,115 

1,603,215 
859,834 

1,096,521 

24,300 
641,602 
332,637 
282,530 
558,527 


DESTINATION   OF   EXPORTS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  Chile  and  their  destination  during  tne  past  three  years: 


Arttdesi  and  mantrln  wfaitbcrt^tported. 


1905. 


$540,642 

S6,iei4 

36.998 

314,476 

1,611,305 

151,012 

15,043,557 
1,590,3^ 


I  pfoducu: 

Uiiltod  St&U^ ..,..,.... „. 

ArgpriUiia,...._„.„ „, ,.,„, ,„„ 

BoUvia.. „..,... 

France..,. „„,., _„, „,, ,. 

G^sraimy. ........ ..,...,,. 

Peru.  „ . , ,..,,,.,-„...* ,  * .  ^  - , , - , , 

United  KlnKdom 

IflucTttl  pfOfiucts; 

United  Stat<»s „..„„,.... 

Belgium, , , **..-.* 

France... .J    7,73ft,3Q6 

Oerimmy* ,, , , ,,. 17,232,170 

Itflly 1, 472,630 

HethMianda..,.*, .,... 1,161,331 

Spain..... ...'       eOfl,4&l 

tnltcKl  Kingdom.., „ ,... M, 310,898 

VegcUble  proddcts:  [ 

UoltcdStat«„.,,. .„..,...., „, *         3S.S0T 

AreBntfna... ....^ i        <71,408 

Bddmn , ..,,„„. ,- .„, .J        4*>f40O 

BollvCa f       3C8,4S7 

BrailL. , .....J       12*, 850 

Francs....,,,,...,.. . ._ , ..,.1         fifl,flS<J 

OormaTiy. ...,„„ .„,,„ I       880,851 

United  Kingdom,... ^    a,09a,fi«) 


19Q6. 


»92.00fi 

1S7.08S 

17,360 

£23,226 

1,331, OH 

173,07* 

i,i5S,eei 

17,3S9,JC3 

fi/717,g58 

16,887,073 

1,177,432 

i,  573  as* 

^,71fi,430 

440,0^ 
40, 2M 
248,090 
164.029 
129,125 
540^152 
1,135,190 


1907. 


SlM,fl07 

0,074 

39,401 

5a7,fi£l 

13S,SO0 
2,997,187 

6,803, B13 
1,133.404 

6,39e,4n 

17,530,742 

4n,S64 

4,20ej53 

443,097 

4fi,fioe,207 

131,3^ 
804,020 

323,1»0t 

133,179 

61.661 

742^080 

S,IH?.34D 


DECLARED   EXPORTS   TO   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


The  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  declared  at  American 
consulates  during  1907  was  $23,042,152.  The  Chilean  figures  cover- 
ing the  same  period  give  the  amoimt  as  only  $7,091,801,  failing  to 
include  the  large  cargoes,  especially  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  are  trans- 
shipped at  other  foreign  ports  for  the  United  States. 
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The  details  of  these  exports  were  as  follows: 
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Artidec 


Tiinv. 


Artidca, 


V«lnB* 


Anttmotiy.. 


Cloi»r«eed-. 


gSST:: 


Houaetiold  effects.. . 
IocUq^. „„. 

Qiwb  radio  eJttrwit, 

QiilUai  bark 

Scrap  ifoa. -....-*.. 


le, 


38,746 

&S7,2SS 

1,383 

5.174 

000,723 
13,530 
6,771 
2,102 


Stiver  ore„„ I  |1|4(»«SM 

Skfna.. , _..J  210,940 

Tin „.. .1  M8 

Walnuts .........'  01,^74 

Woof 39,818 

ZlrMJ  ore. ...-,,,...,  *..^^^.,,... ,.J  2,4^ 

All  other  articles.,. .1  3,33a 

Total.,... I  n.QHASa 


IRON   AND   COAL   INDUSTRY. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  granted  the  Sociedad  de  Altos  Homos 
de  Chile,  organized  hj  French  capitalists,  a  large  concession  of  mineral 
land,  with  dock  privileges,  near  Corral,  Chile,  and  work  has  begun  on 
the  erection  of  extensive  blast  furnaces,  with  iron  works  and  machine 
shops,  covering  in  all  a  very  extensive  line  of  products.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  a  very  strong  company  and  that  the  scheme  contemplates  the 
mining  of  their  own  ore  and  coal,  both  of  which  are  found  in  abundance 
near  by.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  completed  within  three 
years.  Here  is  an  opening  for  tne  introduction  of  some  up-to-date 
Ajnerican  machinery  and  methods.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
intention  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  build  extensive  car  and  loco- 
motive shops,  at  which  all  rolling  stock  for  the  government  railways 
is  to  be  bunt  and  repaired,  will  add  greatly  to  the  industrial  activity 
of  this  country  for  tne  immediate  future. 

The  consumption  of  coal  for  1907  was  in  excess  of  that  for  1906. 
The  imports  increased  492,080  tons,  or  about  47  per  cent,  while  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  mined  in  this  country.  The 
principal  part  of  the  increase  was  consumed  by  the  railways  of  the 
country  and  the  shipping  at  the  ports.  The  imports  of  coal  during 
1907  amounted  to  1,549,615  tons,  against  1,057,535  tons  in  1906.  Of 
the  total  imports  in  1907  the  United  States  furnished  32,270  tons,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  1,446,479  tons.     There  were  discharged  at  Tara- 

Eaca  525,773  tons,  Valparaiso  414,876  tons,  Antofagasta  137,639  tons, 
blosa  97,894  tons,  and  at  Taltol  90,426  tons. 

IODINE,  NITRATE,  AND   COPPER. 


m 


A  very  large  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of  iodine  is  produced 
the  mtrate  fields  of  Chile.  It  is  a  by-product  of  the  nitrate  indus- 
try and  is  one  of  profit,  since  it  is  worth  about  $1 .50  United  States  gold 
a  pound  at  the  works.  The  number  of  pounds  of  iodine  exported  in 
1907  was  564,745,  against  890,173  in  1906  and  1,243,582  in  1905. 
The  shipments  reached  the  highest  figure  in  1893,  when  the  exports 
amounted  to  1,297,863  pounds. 

The  nitrate  interests  enjoyed  a  fairly  prosperous  year  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  exported.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1907  there  were  121  nitrate  works  in  operation.  During  the 
year  several  more  were  installed,  and  the  outlook  for  1908  promises 
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well.  This  is  the  most  important  and  profitable  industiy  of  the  coun- 
try, furnishing  as  it  does  a  fraction  more  than  73  per  cent  of  the  exports 
and  about  55  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  Chilean  Government. 
The  nitrate  industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust.  All  the  companies  belong 
to  it  and  the  output  of  each  plant  is  regulated  by  the  combme.  During 
1907  the  United  States  took  about  1,000,000  qumtals  (quintal  =101. 41 
pounds)  less  than  in  1906.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  regain  the  lost 
ground,  if  not  to  materially  increase  the  exports  to  America.  The 
average  price  of  nitrate  during  the  year  was  about  the  same  as  in  1906. 

The  production  of  nitrate  amounted  to  39,960,873  quintals  in  1907, 
against  39,639,074  quintals  in  1906,  while  the  exports  amounted  to 
36,027,790  and  37,639,949  quintals,  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  lowest  and  highest  prices  paid  for 
nitrate  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  in  United  States  gold: 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Low-  ,  High- 
est,       est. 


$1.27 
1.35 
1.33 
1.35 
1.28 
1.27 


Year. 


$1.53   '  1897 

1.60  1898 

1.54  I  1899 

1.56  !  1900 

1.37  1901 

1.45  1902 


Low- 

nigh- 

est 

-*• 

11.15 

11.39 

1.09 

1.19  1 

1.09 

1.26  1 

1.17 

1.39 

1.40 

1.67 

1.47 

1.67 

Year. 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Low- 
est. 


tl.fiS 
L67 
1.75 
1.86 
1.99 


High- 
est. 


tL74 
1.97 
1.88 
2.30 
2.15 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  the  mining  interests  of 
Chile  were  verv  prosperous,  and  a  large  amount  of  development  work 
was  done,  and  about  5,000  tons  more  copper  exported  than  during 
1906.  Quite  a  quantity  of  American  mining  machinery  was  placed 
and  the  outlook  was  bright  for  the  copper  interests  in  particular, 
until  the  money  crisis  came  upon  the  country,  and  the  price  of 
metals  depreciated  to  such  a  figure  that  many  mines  shut  down  and 
others  reduced  their  force  of  emplovees  very  materially.  During  the 
year  the  wages  of  miners  increasecl  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent, 
which  added  a  heavy  burden  to  man^  interests,  since  most  mines 
are  not  provided  with  improved  machinery  and  the  labor  must  be 
performed  by  men.  The  outlook  for  the  mining  interests  for  1908 
was  not  regarded  as  verv  promising,  save  in  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Punta  Arenas  district,  where  placer  mining  is  being  carried  on  quite 
extensively  with  heavy  dredges.  If  cheap  fuel  can  be  provided  the 
future  is  bright  for  that  region.  At  present  coal  costs  in  many 
instances  $30  United  States  gold  delivered  at  the  dredges.  A  pro- 
ject is  on  foot  to  prepare  the  peat  that  is  found  in  abimoance  in  that 
vicinity  so  it  can  oe  used  to  take  the  place  of  coal. 

The  exports  of  copper  produced  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  1907 
amounted  to  271,123  quintals,  against  262,570  m  1906  and  296,313 
in  1905. 

EXTENSION   OF   STATE   RAILWAYS. 


During  1907  the  state  railways  played  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  are  doing  much  to  develop  its  rich  natural 
resources.  There  are  in  operation  Dy  the  Chilean  Government  some- 
thing over  1,500  miles  of  railway,  on  which  was  expended  during 
1907  the  sum  of  about  $12,571,635  United  States  gold.  During  the 
year  about  8,000,000  passengers  and  about  1,900,000  tons  of  freight 
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were  handled,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic,  and  30  per 
cent  in  the  amoimt  of  freight  handled.  During  the  year  orders  were 
given  for  1,000  freight  cars,  all  of  which  went  to  European  parties; 
75  passenger  coaches,  all  of  which  were  placed  in  the  United  States 
excepting  15;  and  40  locomotives,  of  which  25  were  supplied  by  an 
American  firm. 

During  1907  a  contract  was  given  a  German  firm  to  build  the 
Arica-La  Paz  Railway,  about  335  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  $14,598,000 
United  States  currency,  and  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the 
President  of  Chile  to  let  the  contract  to  build  the  connections  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  longitudinal  railway  at  a  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $41.299,500  United  States  gold,  for  the  965  miles  still  to  be 
constructed.  When  completed  the  longitudinal  railway  from  Arica 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Chile  to  Santiago  will  be  1,501  miles  long. 
So  far,  two  bids  have  been  submitted  for  the  first  section,  which 
covers  496  miles  from  Papudo  to  Copiapo,  one  by  a  French  firm  at 
$18,325,356  United  States  gold,  and  the  other  by  a  German  firm  for 
$19,953,519.60  United  States  gold.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  work 
must  be  done  within  five  years. 

During  the  year  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  increased  30  per 
cent  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
coimtry. 

OCEAN   STEAMSHIPS   AND  SAILING  VESSELS. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Chile  had  a  prosperous  year  during  1907, 
and  added  materially  to  its  tonnage,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  156,316  tons.  A  movement  is  on  foot  by  the  Chilean 
Government  to  subsidize  a  fast-mail  line  between  Valparaiso  and 
Panama.  Such  a  move  would  mean  much  for  this  part  of  South 
America. 

The  ports  of  Chile  are  visited  by  the  ships  of  seven  European  lines, 
as  follows:  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  a  fleet  of 
43  steamers;  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  with  8  steamers;  Andrew 
Weir  &  Co.'s  line  of  20  steamers  and  18  sailing  vessels;  Lowthor, 
Latta  &  Co.'s  line,  with  12  steamers;  to  say  nothing  about  the  large 
number  of  tramp  vessels,  all  sailing  under  the  British  flag.  There 
is  also  the  Kosmos  Line,  with  47  steamers,  and  the  Roland  Line, 
with  10  steamers,  under  the  German  flag.  There  are  three  lines  ply- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  sailing  under  the 
British  flag,  as  follows:  lue  Merchants'  Line,  with  12  steamers;  the 
West  Coast  Line,  with  a  monthly  service  of  good  steamers;  and  the 
Barber  Line  that  has  just  sent  a  steamer  to  the  West  Coast  as  a  test 
to  see  if  it  would  pay.  The  Kosmos  Line,  under  the  German  flag, 
makes  monthly  sailings  between  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   STOCK   RAISING. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  agriculture  in  Chile  during  1907,  and 
the  harvest  was  very  much  above  an  average.  The  acreage  under 
cultivation  was  greater  by  about  10  per  cent.  The  abundance  of 
rain  distributed  over  a  longer  period  than  usual  matured  a  very  large 
yield  of  wheat,  barley,  ana  otner  small  grains.  The  wheat  crop  was 
estimated  at  17,000,000  bushels,  against  12,000,000  bushels  for  1906, 
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and  of  an  exceptionally  good  quality.  Chile  had  a  surplus  of 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  bushels.  The  National  Government  is  domg 
much  to  develop  the  rural  districts  and  to  encoxurage  the  farmer. 
Concessions  are  granted  actual  settlers,  and  in  several  instances  a 
bounty  is  oflfered  for  the  production  of  certain  crops,  as  in  the  case 
of  hemp,  flax,  etc. 

As  yet  most  of  the  farming  in  Chile  is  done  in  a  primitive  way. 
Comparatively  little  up-to-date  farm  machinery  is  in  use.  About 
75  per  cent  or  the  farming  is  still  done  after  the  old  fashion,  and  the 
surface  is  scratched  with  a  homemade  plow  drawn  by  oxen.  There 
is  a  great  opening  here  for  a  propaganda  of  education  showing 
the  advantages  of  using  American  agricultural  machinery.  During 
1905  the  United  States  supplied  farm  machinery  to  the  amount  or 
$281,000  United  States  gold,  and  in  1906  to  the  amount  of  $430,749, 
while  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1907  it  amounted  to  $431,418. 
But  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  the  exports  of  such  machinerv 
to  Chile  from  the  United  States  fell  to  $81,010,  as  compared  witn 
$359,617  in  the  corresponding  time  of  1907. 

The  stock-raising  interests  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  agricultural 
interests  that  are  so  closely  allied  to  it,  save  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  sheep  raising  has  increased  very  rapidly  and  has  become  a  very 
prosperous  industry.  There  are  now  more  than  3,000,000  sheep  there, 
an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  within  the  year.  One  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  stock  raising  in  all  that  portion  of  Chile  north  of  latitude 
40*^  is  the  lack  of  rain  during  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  when 
stock  suffers  for  want  of  water  and  food.  Farmers  and  stock  raisers 
do  not  put  up  hay  as  is  done  in  the  United  States.  Stock  is  left  to 
forage  for  itself,  and  often  perishes  because  it  is  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  nourishment  from  tne  barren  fields.  This  want  of  sufficient 
beef  cattle  in  Chile  led  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cattle  from 
Argentina,  as  the  high  price  of  meat  placed  it  out  of  reach  of  the 
working  class.  Since  the  removal  of  the  duty  the  price  of  meat  has 
been  reduced  about  25  per  cent. 

MANUFACTURES — CENSUS — LABOR. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
but  are  on  the  increase.  They  are  limited  mostly  to  the  manufacture 
of  wagons  and  carriages,  cigars,  shoes,  furniture,  sugar  refining, 
brewing,  and  distilling.  The  need  of  good  cheap  labor  is  CTeatly  felt 
by  the  manufacturing  interests.  This  is  recognized  by  tne  Chilean 
Government,  and  it  has  made  a  strong  effort  to  encourage  immigration 
during  the  past  year,  with  fair  success.  Another  drawback  is  high- 
priced  fuel.  Steam  coal  is  worth  from  $6  to  $8  United  States  gold 
per  ton,  and  often  hard  to  get  at  that.  Labor  can  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  agriculture  and  mining  at  present. 

The  importation  of  industrial  machinery  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $6,130,953,  against  $4,263,443  for  1906,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  an  increasing  proportion. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1907  that  showed  the  country  had  made  a 
gain  in  population  of  1,158,855,  or  about  43  per  cent  in  twelve  years, 
of  which  not  more  than  one-half  live  in  cities  and  towns.  No  mdus- 
trial  or  vital  statistics  were  collected  by  the  census. 
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During  the  first  nine  months  of  1907  the  labor  of  Chile  was  em- 
ployed at  better  wages  than  ever  before,  since  which  time  many  men 
nave  been  laid  off  and  wages  have  declined  somewhat.  There  has 
been  no  labor  trouble  of  any  importance  aside  from  the  one  at  Iquique 
in  December.  The  workingmen  of  Chile  are  not  organized  to  any 
extent.  They  are  quite  capable,  but  steady  labor  is  difficult  to  secure. 
Wages  vary  much  m  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  which  is  given  in  United  States 
gold  and  covers  the  tnree  pnncipal  classes  of  labor.  Miners  received 
from  60  cents  to  $1  gold  per  day,  and  farm  hands  from  30  cents  to  60 
cents. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wages  paid,  in  United  States 
gold,  during  1906  and  1907,  in  different  parts  of  Chile  for  three  classes 
of  labor: 


Cities  and  towns. 


Carpenters. 


Masons. 


1906.   1907.   1906.   1907, 


Common  labor. 


1906.       1907. 


Valparaiso. 
Santiago... 
Conoepcion. 
Valdivia... 
Iqaiqtie — 
Coqatmbo.. 
Taicahuano 


I 


11.00 
1.00 
0.60 
1.00 
2.00 
0.75 
1.00 


$1.75 
1.25 
0.75 
1.25 
2.50 
0.90 
1.25 


I 


$1.00 
1.00 
0.60 
1.00 
1.75 
0.50 
1.00 


$1.75 
1.25 
0.75 
1.25 
1.90 
0.60 
1.25 


$0.50 
0.50 
0.30 
0.40 
1.00 
0.30 
0.45 


$1.00 
a60 

a40 

0.60 
1.20 
0.50 
0.60 


EDUCATION — HEALTH. 

Much  attention  h^s  been  given  to  education  during  the  past  few 
years.  There  are  more  than  3,500  free  schools  in  the  country,  with 
upward  of  225,000  children  getting  the  benefit  of  free  education,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  manv  private  schools  and  colleges.  The  mihtary 
and  naval  schools  stand  high,  as  does  the  school  of  arts  and  trades, 
and  the  conservatory  of  music.  Many  of  the  professors  are  from 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  public  education,  and  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  general 
Government.  The  work  done  in  the  schools  is  doing  much  to  bring 
to  the  fore  the  best  in  the  Chilean  people. 

The  general  health  condition  of  the  country  was  fair  during  1907, 
there  bein^  no  serious  epidemic  during  that  period.  Smallpox  was 
quite  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  Government 
took  active  measures  to  stamp  it  out.  There  were  a  few  cases  of 
bubonic  plague  reported  in  Valparaiso,  while  at  the  ports  to  the  north 
several  hundred  cases  were  reported  during  the  year,  with  a  death 
rate  of  about  45  per  cent. 

TARIFF   CHANGES. 


During  the  year  there  was  enacted  a  law  suspending  the  payment 
of  duty  on  cattle  from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  In  December,  1907,  a  law  was  passed  authorizmg  the  Presi- 
dent of  Chile  to  reduce  progressively  the  tariff  on  shoes,  linen,  and 
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woolen  clothes,  and  su^ar,  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent.  Since  that 
date  a  decree  has  been  issued  reducing  the  duties  as  follows: 

Refined  sugar  from  $4.87  United  States  gold  per  100  kilos  of  220 
pounds  to  $3.50  on  July  1,  1908,  and  to  $3.29  on  January  1,  1909; 
granulated  sugar  from  $3.80  to  $2.19  on  July  1,  1908;  unrefined 
from  $2.73  to  $1.33  on  July  1,  1908,  and  raw  sugar  from  $2.40  to 
$1.20. 

Woven  articles  of  linen  or  wool,  galvanized  iron,  portable  houses 
costing  less  than  $5,475  United  States  gold,  from  35  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent  on  January  1,  1908,  and  to  25  per  cent  oji  July  1,  1909. 

On  all  shoes  over  15  centimeters  in  length  (5.85  inches)  or  made 
of  rubber,  the  duty  is  reduced  from  60  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1909;  from  55  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  on  July  1,  1909;  and  so 
on  imtil  January  1, 1911,  when  the  rate  of  duty  will  be  35  per  cent, 
at  which  it  will  remain. 

Besides  these  laws  affecting  the  customs  duties,  there  was  a  com- 
prehensive change  made  in  the  tariff  of  valuations,  which  really  had 
the  force  of  revising  the  amoimt  of  duty  collected,  in  some  cases  to 
the  extent  of  from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  while  in  other  cases  an 
advance  was  made.  The  method  of  determining  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods  and  wares  in  most  cases  is  either  so  much  a  dozen  or 
so  much  a  kilo  of  2.2  pounds,  including  the  package  in  most  cases, 
on  which  there  is  levied  an  ad  valorem  duty  varying  from  5  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent  according  to  the  classification  of  the  goods  on  entering 
the  custom-houses.  To  illustrate:  All  grades  of  upright  pianos  are 
valued  at  $1.30  Chilean  gold  per  kilo,  or  47  cents  United  States  gold  for 
2.2  pounds,  on  which  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  charged.  Further, 
all  grades  of  shoes  lor  children,  not  containing  any  silk,  are  valued 
at  $13.14  United  States  gold  per  dozen,  on  winch  the  duty  is  60  per 
cent.  Neither  the  quality  of  the  material  used  nor  the  class  of  work 
done  has  any  bearing  on  the  value  put  on  the  wares. 

The  tariff  of  valuation  is  revised  every  five  years.  At  each  revision 
the  classification  is  often  materially  changed.  That  for  1903  con- 
tained 2,260  different  classes  of  wares,  while  that  for  1908  contains 
3,243  classes.  A  copy  of  the  new  tariff  may  be  had  for  10  pesos  or 
about  $2.50  United  States  gold. 

PORT  CHARGES — NEW  DRY  DOCK. 

The  following  are  the  port  charges  now  in  force  at  Valparaiso: 

Light-house  dues,  steamers  22  cents  United  States  gold  per  regis- 
tered ton,  and  sailing  vessels  11.5  cents. 

Alongside  custom-house  pier,  steamers  $21.90  United  States  gold 
per  day  for  the  first  four  days,  and  $43.80  for  each  additional  day. 
For  sailing  vessels,  $21.90  per  day  for  the  first  six  days,  and  $43.80 
for  each  additional  day.  For  sailing  vessels  exceeding  1,000  tons, 
the  same  per  day  for  the  first  eight  days  and  for  each  day  thereafter, 
$43.80  per  day. 

Pilotage,  75  cents  United  States  gold  per  100  registered  tons. 

Towage,  $4.86  United  States  gold  per  100  registered  tons. 

At  Talcahuano  the  Chilean  Government  has  made  some  extensive 
harbor  improvements  during  the  past  year,  including  a  dry  dock 
capable  of  admitting  a  15,000-ton  ship.     This  is  connected  with  the 
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extensive  hatbI  ynrds  bein^  buflt  at  that  point,  and  was  or^:inalb^ 
intended  tor  repairing  naru  ships,  but  win  be  used  by  commerciiJ 
vesseb  whenerer  possible.  There  are  now  2,000  men  employed  in 
the  naval  yards  at  that  place.  The  bay  of  Talcahuano  is  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


IQUIQUE. 

By  Consul  Rka  Haxka. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907  the  outlook  was  very  good  and  the  price 
of  nitrate  oi  soda,  which  is  the  commercial  barometer  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Iquique  district,  was  quite  steady  at  good  rates. 
Exchange  b^an  to  drop,  however,  ana  business  steadi^  declined 
throu^out  the  year.  The  price  of  nitrate  also  imderwent  a  great 
reduction,  until  in  December  it  reached  $1.70  per  quintal  (101.41 
pounds),  which  is  nearly  as  low  a  price  as  will  admit  the  running  of 
many  nitrate  works.  The  imports  did  not  imdergo  an  appreciable 
diminution,  as  the  merchants  had  to  accept  orders  contracted  for, 
but  collections  were  difficult.  In  December  a  strike  of  the  laborers 
in  the  nitrate  works  practically  paralyzed  tntde  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
although  the  strike  was  settled  on  Eiecember  21. 

The  outlook  for  1908  was  not  bright,  although  the  financial  crisis 
was  not  felt  directly.  The  paper  peso  (the  circulating  medium), 
which  is  l^ally  worth  $0,365,  is  depreciated  at  this  time  (April  27, 
1908),  to  about  50  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  the  small  change  is  very 
scarce  on  account  of  its  being  worth  intrinsically  more  than  the  paper 
which  it  represents.  The  customs  warehouse  contains  a  supply  of 
goods  estimated  as  being  sufficient  for  two  years'  consumption,  as 
the  importers  are  awaiting  a  rise  in  exchange  before  paying  duties. 
The  prospects  for  an  increase  of  American  imports,  until  the  money 
market  is  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  is  poor. 

THE   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  total  imports  into  Iquique  by  countries  of  origin  during  1906, 
the  figures  being  the  latest  available,  together  with  me  increase  over 
1905,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Country. 


Total.     I   Increase.    , 

I  ll 


Country. 


Unltad  States....^ $6,890,438 

Austnlia 627,339 

Belgimn 45,966 

France 1,263,190 

Qennany '  3,790,596 

Italy I  483,684 

Japan ■  19,011 


11,730,942 
75,464 
23,789 
197,001 
875,290 
45,096 
19,011 


Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


Total. 


1280.294 

8,606 

6,223,603 

613 


19,533,040 


Increase. 


146,740 

6.631 

948,890 

113 


3,967,959 


The  United  States  ranks  first  in  imports,  leading  its  closest  com- 
petitor, the  United  Kingdom,  by  nearly  $800,000.  It  leads  Ger- 
many by  more  than  $3,000,000  and  France  by  nearly  $5,500,000. 
The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1906  over  1905 
exceeded  the  increase  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  more  than 
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$700,000;  Germany,  $800,000,  and  France  by  more  than  $1,500,000. 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  into  Iquique  from  the 
United  States  durmg  1906  and  the  gain  over  1905  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


Aftlclei. 


Axia  grease 

Bitters 

Breadstiifis:  Flour. . .. .. 

Gandira ^^...^^.. 

Cement*,^, 

Clialra , 

PrUids.Hi. ,.*.„ 

Elortii^ml  apparattia,  etc. 

Flah;  Salmon ., 

FlanneLw, , 

GnunophoDes,  eto, , ,. ,  ^ » . 

Hftta , 

Itol3  and  atoel  m^iturao 

Bar 

ComigBted...,,,.,.. 
Hard^iu-c 

Cfi5hreiriat*ra.... 
MaQhiDery^    inl> 

ceUaneoua 

Sewinp  machines . 

Pipes 

Hfltei 

Ralla... 

Tobea.__. 

and 

Boots....  . 

BllMS 


190(L 


Inoreasfli 
deoraAie 


tI7,S20 
78,230 

12,510 

11, 115 
6,227 

3&goo 

«t,42B 
4tSS0 


40,003 

11,  eu 

ICO, 856 
30,^6 
21,664 
36,379 
2^MS  I 
4,746 


4,B28 


+  1»,450 

+    6,64:1 
+    3,^1 


ArtlclBB. 


1,303 
I4,1B0 
22,070 

7,230 
42,377 

1,813 


fiy857 
1,387 


+   5,m 

+  3,016 
+  7, 176 
+  120,869 
+  6,6ai 
+  S,0&4 
+  2Q,mi 
+  13,4<U 
+    2,640 


854 

+  22,239 


Ij«ather,  and  manuCoC' 
tur^  of  -Cuntimied, 

Lmthcir , . 

Lumber^. ,.*,.._ 

Oil: 

KeroMflic, 

Linseed . . , , ^-.-^ , . 

M  ochliiii.  ,,.,.,.*.,..» , 
Motors, .,. „... 

Paper.* .,,. 

Parasols. **.,,,., 

Plftstei^. , 

FroTisiom: 

Bacon..,.  „_. 

TtntiAdiiieftts......... 

Slllcgwds - 

Spitfts,  Ota: 

Gin ..*...* 

Rum 

Whisky... 

Ottief. 

Turpentine. ......,.,,.,.. 

Vfttvea .. . ..... 

Watcbus. , 

Wheels. , 

O  thor  art  IclM,  „...,„.„ . 

Totia ,....,..„ 


XocTvasB 

do^rBose 
C-). 


t27,fi0a 
4|S4S,0O6 

11^873 
4,456 

23,304 
5^087 

4,soe 

23,106 
4,095 
21,178 

e,&44 
8^672 
8,760 

0,670 

3,660 
16,B61 

8,067 
10,906 
13452 

7,483 
29,704 

9,673 
610,574 


+    119,600 
+1,219,178 


27,212 
656 
2,133 
512 
1,118 
8,012 
3,045 
6,683 

2,oeg 

3,674 
2,661 

4,028 

3,633 

9,940 

818 

2,693 

10,827 

360 

S,2HI 

2,603 

61,879 


6,800,438 


+  l,7aj,W3 


Among  the  articles  imported  in  smaller  quantities  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  table  an  increase  was  made  in  asbestos,  billiard 
suppUes,  condensed  milk,  furniture,  hosiery,  twine,  cloth,  lamps, 
pamts,  soap,  tools,  wire,  etc. 

The  total  exportation  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  iodine  from  Iquique 
during  1907  amounted  to  3,656,663,152  and  573,837  pounds,  respec- 
tively. Of  these  quantities  20.9  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  and  28.4  per 
cent  of  the  iodine  went  to  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  the  entire  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  in  1907  were  valued  at  $16,510,736,  against 
$16,770,228  in  1906,  and  $15,114,910  in  1905. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  declared  at  Iquique  and  the  agencies  at 
Arica  and  Antofagasta  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  three 
years  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

IQUIQUE. 

CofDDer  oire 

$12,082 

503,329 

12,314,814 

2;  192 

i^w !/:::::::::::::::::::.:!....:!!!!.:.:.:::.:...! :..: 

$1,415,998 

11,555,092 

577 

$842,080 

13,273,001 

100,000 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Other  article. 

Total 

12,971,667 

14,215,081 

12,832,417 

ARICA. 

1,447 

534 

17,543 

679 

7,077 

250 

21,549 

481 

8kln& ,        

68 

Wool 

7,772 
14 

Oth«r  articlfiff 

Total 

20,203 

28,877 

8,335 

ANTOFAGASTA. 

Copper  bars 

96,311 

238,698 

103,345 

3,497,227 

98,405 

518,281 

3,893 

8,759 

443,761 

CoDDer  DTiitcs 

394,346 

SK^:.;!;^::::::::::::::: 

474,585 
3,557,818 

151,326 

592,060 

7,289 

504 

Nitrate  of  soda 

4,195,622 

Ore: 

CoDDer 

155,656 

sS^:::::::::::::::::: 

1,409,854 

gkiiis.  ,   

6,547 

Ottier  articles 

2,757 

Total          

4,783,591 

4,564,919 

6,608,543 

Grand  total 

17,775,461 

18,808,877 

19,449,295 

During  1907  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  Iquique  was 
1,907,652,  distributed  as  follows:  British,  932,416;  German,  430,594; 
Chilean,  393,920;  French,  84,048 ;  Norwegian,  24,715;  ItaUan,  19,631; 
Japanese,  7,648;  American,  742;  and  other  nations,  13,938. 

CONDITIGNS   AT   ARICA   AGENCY. 

Tacna,  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situatea  about  40  miles  from  Arica,  the  only  port  in  this  dis- 
trict. Tacna  is  the  point  from  which,  generally,  goods  are  dispatched 
by  pack  trains  to  various  parts  of  Bohvia,  but  its  importance  in  tliis 
respect  has  for  some  years  been  diminishing,  most  of  tlie  traffic  for 
Bolivia  ffoing  now  via  Molcndo. 

Incluaed  m  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  1904 
was  an  article  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Chilean  Government 
would  construct  a  railroad  from  Arica  to  Lapaz,  the  line  to  be  used 
jointly  by  the  two  countries,  and  the  portion  in  Bolivian  territory  to  be 
turned  over  to  that  Government  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  counting 
from  the  date  of  completion.  A  survey  of  several  routes  was  made 
with  the  result  that  the  road  is  being  built  up  the  valley  of  the  river 
Lluta,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  6  miles  north  of 
Arica.  The  total  length  of  the  road  will  be  272  miles,  not  including 
branches.  In  order  to  reach  Lapaz  the  road  w411  cross  the  Andes 
Mountains  at  a  minimum  altitude  of  13,123  feet.  Three  short 
branches  have  been  projected,  one  to  the  sulphur  deposits  of  Tacora, 
about  9  miles  in  length j  the  second  to  Coro-Coro,  6  miles;  and  the 
third  to  a  port  on  the  Kio  Desaguadero,  6  miles.     Belgium  steel  rails 
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are  being  used.  The  opening  of  the  road  from  Arica  to  Lapaz  will 
make  it  possible  to  develop  many  mining  properties  which  have  here- 
tofore been  unexploited  by  reason  of  the  limited  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Bolivian  Government,  by  arrangement  with  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment, has  established  a  custom-house  in  Arica  where  goods  destined 
forplaces  in  Bolivia  may  be  entered  and  the  duties  paid  thereon. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Arica  during  1906 — the  figures  being 
from  the  latest  Chilean  official  sources — ^was  $427,026  Umted  States 
currency.  Of  this  smn  the  United  States  fumisned  articles  worth 
$102,273;  United  Kingdom,  $121,605;  Germany,  $68,679;  Italy, 
$37,939;  India,  $37,167;  Canada,  $3,303,  and  all  other  countries, 
$56,059.  The  exports  from  Arica,  according  to  Chilean  customs 
statistics,  during  tne  same  period  amounted  to  $278^578,  of  which  the 
United  States  took  articles  valued  at  $18,353;  United  Kingdom, 
$229,284;  Germany,  $19,743;  France,  $6,424;  and  Peru,  $4,774. 


VAUPARAISO. 

By  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow. 

This  consular  district  covers  all  the  important  interests  of  Chile 
save  nitrate  and  its  products.  Valparaiso  is  also  the  money  center  of 
the  country,  and  is  very  quickly  affected  by  conditions  such  as  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  three  months  of  1907.  In  general,  1907  was  a 
prosperous  year  for  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
mterests  of  Valparaiso  and  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  which  covers  the 
mining  and  agncultural  portions.  The  unports  into  this  consular  dis- 
trict last  year  showed  an  increase  of  $22,188,976  United  States  gold, 
or  about  36  per  cent,  against  a  gain  of  $10,272,808,  or  about  20  per 
cent,  for  1906.  The  city  of  Valparaiso  alone  made  a  gain  of  $10,701,780, 
or  more  than  27  per  cent,  over  1906,  and  about  53  per  cent  over  1905. 

The  reconstruction  of  Valparaiso  and  the  neighboring  towns  and 
cities  that  suffered  so  severely  during  the  earthquake  of  August,  1906, 
has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  in  many  places  but  little  is  left 
to  remind  one  of  those  terrible  days.  Many  thousands  of  workmen 
were  employed  on  the  work,  and  many  buildings  were  restored,  while 
others  were  completely  torn  down  and  new  ones  erected.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  an  active  part  in  straightening  and  widening  the 
streets  and  avenues  as  well  as  reconstructing  the  sewer  system  of  that 
portion  of  the  city  that  suffered  the  most,  so  that  when  the  work  is 
completed  Valparaiso  will  be  a  ver}^  much  better  and  finer  city  than 
it  was  formerly.  The  buildings  being  erected  are  superior  to  those 
before  the  earthquake.  Very  much  more  steel  and  cement  are  used, 
and  care  is  taken  that  the  walls  are  well  supported  by  timber  as 
braces.  It  will  require  two  or  three  jears  more  to  complete  the 
rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  portion,  dunng  which  time  there  will  be  a 
great  demand  for  building  material.  The  lumber  and  cement  stocks 
are  very  heavy,  probably  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  six  or  eight 
months. 
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NEEDED  HABBOB  IMPBOYEMENTS. 

The  question  of  the  needed  extensive  harbor  improvements  for  the 
port  of  Valpariso  received  much  attention  diu'ing  the  past  year,  and 
several  different  projects  were  presented,  which  are  being  discussed. 
Many  soundings  were  made  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  earthquake 
had  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  No  material  change  was  noted.  The 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  building  a  breakwater  or  dock  is  the  great 
depth  of  the  bay.  During  the  year  several  concessions  were  granted 
private  parties  to  put  in  small  docks  and  piers,  and  the  Government 
nas  ordered  the  extension  of  the  custom-house  pier  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  basin  with  a  pier  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  Val- 
Earaiso,  which  will  relieve  the  congestion  of  freight  at  the  custom- 
ouse  by  landing  at  this  new  pier  much  of  the  imports  that  are  for 
the  interior. 

The  port  charges  at  Valparaiso  are  heavy  when  it  is  understood 
that  ships  at  the  custom-house  pier  are  limited  to  the  number  of  tons 
that  can  be  unloaded  dailv,  and  all  ships  that  are  not  able  to  get 
alongside  the  pier  must  unload  into  lighters,  which  is  also  expensive. 

The  shipping  interest  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso  is  gaining  rapidly, 
and  the  future  is  bright  if  the  harbor  improvements  contemplated 
are  made.  The  Government  has  the  matter  under  consideration  and 
may  be^  work  at  almost  any  time.  During  1907  there  were  242 
more  ships  entered  at  this  port  than  during  1905,  with  an  additional 
tonnage  of  436,513  tons. 

EXPOBTS  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Valparaiso  to  the  United  States 
during  1907  (the  records  for  1905  and  1906  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake)  was  $3,301,918.     The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Baaos 

Beeswax 

doTerseed 

§58Sr::.v.;.::::: 

Hoosehold  effects. 
Nitrate  of  soda.... 
Quebracho  extract 
Qolllalbark 


S5.479 

8,647 

38,745 

2,661.493 

1,382 

5,174 

189,237 

43,530 

6,673 


Articles. 


I  Sheep  intestines.. 

Skins 

Walnuts 

Wool 

Zinc  ore 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


Value. 


19,731 

203,715 

91,974 

32,106 

2,464 

2,568 


3,301,918 
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PERU,  ECUADOR,  AND  PARAGUAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  is  herewith  given  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  for  1907,  as  presented  in  consular  reports. 

The  volume  of  trade  of  both  Peru  and  Ecuador  shows  a  normal 
growth,  although  a  decline  of  about  one-third  in  the  price  of  rubber, 
one  of  the  important  articles  of  export,  checked  tralde  somewhat 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  these  countries  increased  during  the  period 
under  consideration  the  increase,  particularly  in  imports  from  the 
United  States,  was  less  in  volume  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
strikingly  less  than  that  of  a  number  of  European  countries,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  chief  imports  of  Peru  and  Ecuador 
are  articles  which  may  well  be  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  touched  upon  in  this  review.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  the 
west  coast  ports  of  South  America  is  expected  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  all  of  the  South  American  republics  facing 
the  Pacific. 

The  continued  extension  of  railway,  electric,  and  telegraph  lines 
gives  constantly  widening  markets  for  foreign  goods.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  also  being  employed  in  Peru  to  establish  communication 
with  interior  points  otherwise  difficult  to  reach. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Peru  in  1908  were  of 
the  value  of  $5,815,495  as  compared  with  $6,876,217  in  1907  and 
$5,192,455  in  1906.  The  direct  imports  in  1908  were  $5,857,221  in 
value  as  compared  with  $7,098,298  in  1907  and  $2,933,508  in  1906. 
The  lack  of  good  transportation  facilities  from  the  United  States  to 
Peru,  Consul-General  Taylor  says,  greatly  hinders  trade,  and  pre- 
vents the  United  States  from  supplying  Peru  with  practically  all  of 
its  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products.  Sailing  vessels  bring  goods 
to  Peru  from  Europe  at  one-half  the  rates  charged  by  steamships 
from  the  United  States.  While  there  is  still  much  complaint  of  bad 
packing  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in  that  respect.  Over  800 
parcels-post  packages  from  the  United  States  to  Peru  were  returned 
in  one  year  owing  to  defect  in  direction,  etc.  That  is  something  that 
also  retards  trade  with  Peru.  In  the  development  of  copper  mining 
in  Peru  ^Vmerican  mining  machinery  is  used  very  largely,  and  the 
consul  reports  that  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  production  of  copper 
will  reach  50,000  tons  annually.  The  Peruvians  also  export  a  good 
deal  of  rubber  in  which  there  is  expectation  of  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  trade. 
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The  direct  exports  to  Ecuador  from  the  United  States  in  1908 
were  in  value  $1,814,439;  in  1907,  $1,884,107;  and  in  1906,  $1,834,576, 
showing  little  variation.  The  direct  imports  were  $2,196,131  in  1908, 
$2,835,395  in  1907,  and  $3,281,684  in  1906.  Accordmg  to  the  official 
figures  of  Ecuador  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907  were 
$3,347,185  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  $2,349,182.  Con- 
siderable of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  these  South 
American  countries  goes  indirectly,  and  is  not  therefore  recorded  in 
the  trade  statistics  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  countries  in 
question.  In  the  increased  imports  of  Ecuador  in  1907  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,Ttaly,  Spain,  and  Chile  all  supplied  much  more 
of  their  products  than  did  the  United  States. 

The  direct  exports  to  Paragijay  have  never  been  large  and  were  in 
value  in  1908  only  $55,229  as  compared  with  $170,893  in  1907  and 
$110,496  in  1906.  The  direct  imports  in  1908  were  $16,347  in  value 
as  compared  with  $7,261  in  1907  and  $1,200  in  1906.  But  some 
United  States  products  reach  Paraguay  from  other  countries.  Para- 
guay is  small,  isolated,  and  thinly  settled,  but  whenever  supplied 
with  good  transportation  facilities  it  may  be  expected  to  develop 
rapidly.  Immigrants  do  not  find  their  way  to  Paraguay,  as  it  is 
900  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  without  any  satisfactory  transportation 
facilities.  In  an  agricultural  sense  the  country  is  undeveloped,  and 
its  primitive  state  of  industrial  work  offers  a  market  only  for  the 
simplest  machinery  and  implements.  Its  mineral  resources  are  un- 
known, and  it  has  only  155  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  bulk 
of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Rubber-producing 
plants  are  common,  though  not  much  has  been  done  to  develop  the 
industry.  Freights  from  the  United  States  are  much  higher  than 
from  Europe.  The  country  has  a  good  school  system,  but  compara- 
tively few  schools.  Corn  is  the  staple  crop.  The  United  States  is 
much  behind  other  countries  in  trade  with  Paraguay,  as  it  is  in  sup- 
plying products  to  other  South  American  countries.  This  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  transportation  and  bank- 
ing facilities. 


EEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  PEEU. 

By  Consul-Genebal  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Caixao. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Peru  for  the  year  1907  was  $28,738,- 
660,  and  of  the  imports  $27,573,935,  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  Peru 
of  $1,167,725,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  1906.  For  the  first  half 
of  1908  these  trade  conditions  were  well  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  depression  the  world  over.  The  fact  that  Peru  has 
no  depreciated  paper  currency  outstanding  is  very  much  in  the  coun- 
tiry's  lavor  during  times  like  these.    The  only  money  in  circulation 
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here  is  coin  on  a  gold  basis.    In  this  respect  Peru  has  the  advantage 
of  most  of  the  South  American  republics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  Peru  from 
and  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world  during  the  year  1907 : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


United  States 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 


$5,761,996 

1,606.935 

1,264,302 

6,876 

81,120 

1,176,709 

90,390 

10,831 


$6,409,667 

1,273,602 

660,389 

7,949 

2,388,161 

2,043 


Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Japan 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 


$322,788 

1,114,880 

4.364,974 

7.964,811 

886,902 

40,141 

286,427 

1,644,330 


$121,410 

2,246,876 

1,775,798 

12,866,969 

26,067 

87,424 

287.946 

880,662 


Compared  with  1906,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
over  $200,000;  Germany,  over  $160,000;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
over  $1,118,000.  Chile's  sales  fell  off  nearly  $200,000.  Belgium,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  an  increase  of  over  $340,000  and,  next  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  largest  gain. 

In  exports  from  Peru,  Great  Britain  not  only  remains  Peru's  best 
patron,  but  has  increased  its  purchases  during  the  year  1907  over 
$4:50,000.  The  second  best  customer  is  the  United  States,  thus  sup- 
planting Chile.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  over  $3,200,000.  This  large  amount  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  value  of  the  mineral  exports  in  1906  was  $665,438, 
in  1907  it  was  $5,203,613.  Up  to  June  30, 1908,  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral exports  to  the  United  States  was  $2,787,854.  The  exports  to 
Chile  fell  off  over  $2,446,000,  and  there  is  also  a  decrease  to  Germany 
of  over  $700,000 ;  a  small  decrease  to  France,  and  an  increase  to  Bel- 
gium of  over  $679,000.  In  1906,  Great  Britain's  sales  to  Peru  fell 
off  over  $600,000,  but  this  loss  has  been  more  than  regained  in  1907. 

LACK   OF   WHARFAGE — RAILWAY  AND  TELEGRAPH  EXTENSION. 

There  is  all  along  this  coast  insufficient  wharfage  to  meet  the  rap- 
idly-growing trade.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ports  of  Callao  and 
Mollendo.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  ships  to  have  to  lie  out 
in  the  harbor  four,  five,  six,  and  even  twelve  weeks  before  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  to  discharge  cargoes.  In  addition  to  this  the 
freight  handlers  have  gone  on  frequent  strikes,  which  has  very  mate- 
rially interfered  with  trade. 

Railroad  extensions  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion from  Yonan  to  Chilete,  from  Huari  to  Huaucayo,  and  from 
Checacupe  to  Cuzco.  These  extensions,  if  the  contract  is  adhered  to, 
will  be  completed  in  September,  1908.  A  concession  from  Chimbote 
to  Recuay  has  been  forfeited.  Considerable  work  had  been  done  on 
this  line,  but  the  hard  times  prevented  the  promoters  from  getting 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 

During  the  past  year  730  miles  of  new  telegraph  lines  were  con- 
structed, and  390  miles  more  are  well  on  the  way  to  completion. 
Partly  by  telegraph  and  partly  by  wireless,  direct  communications 
are  now  had  between  Iquitos  and  Lima.  This  is  a  great  innovation, 
as  formerly  communication  with  that  far-away  place  was  by  post 
only,  which  required  from  forty  to  sixty  days. 
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MINING — CONSUMPTION    OF    WHEAT. 

During  the  second  half  of  1906,  9,485  mming  claims  were  filed;  in 
the  first  half  of  1907,  12,858,  and  in  the  second  half  of  1907,  15,394. 
In  the  first  half  of  1908, 18,728  have  been  filed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  metals  and  ores  exported  in  1907 : 


Metals. 


Antimony . 
Gold 

Sr.'.:::: 

Manganese 


Value. 


$27,685 

1.168 

8,947,194 

109,107 

51 


Metals. 


Mica 

Silver 

Vanadium. 

Total 


Value. 


S40 

629,941 

19,801 


9,734,887 


According  to  figures  just  published,  the  population  of  Lima  Prov- 
ince is  172,727,  distributed  as  follows:  City  of  Lima,  140,884;  15,551 
in  adjacent  towns,  and  16,492  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

About  50,000  tons  of  wheat  are  consumed  in  Peru  each  year. 
Chile  supplies  the  most,  although  a  considerable  amount  comes  from 
Australia.  To  make  the  best  flour  the  wheats  of  different  countries 
are  blended.  The  wheat  that  comes  from  the  United  States  is  shipped 
from  Tacoma.  Until  freight  rates  are  reduced,  wheat  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  United  States  can  not  be  sent  to  Peru  and  compete  at  a 
profit. 

BANKS — MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN   LUMBER,   IRON,  AND   STEEL. 

A  bank  statement  for  all  the  banks  of  Peru  just  published  shows 
that  these  institutions  were  in  satisfactory  condition  June  30,  1908, 
as  compared  with  1907.    The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to : 


Cash  on  hand 

Deposits 

Capital  and  reserves. 

Total  resources 


1907. 


$4,365,790 
21,662,136 
8,285,770 


20,847,905 


<M,  974, 320 

24,«10,8y5 

8, 744, 665 


33,555,460 


During  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  in  this  port  24 
American  vessels,  all  from  the  Puget  Sound  district,  transporting 
lumber,  in  all  about  23,000,000  feet.  This  trade  is  on  the  increase. 
Much  of  this  lumber  is  used  in  the  mines  for  supporting  purposes. 
One  company  alone  uses  as  much  as  1,000,000  feet  a  month. 

American  trade  in  iron  and  steel  has  improved  in  the  last  eight 
months.  The  establishment  of  the  New  York  and  South  American 
Steamship  Line,  an  independent  line  of  steamers  plying  between 
New  York  and  the  west-coast  ports  of  South  America,  enables  United 
States  products  to  be  laid  down  here  at  rates  that  compare  favorably 
with  European  terms.  Sailing  vessels,  however,  from  Liverpool, 
Hamburg,  and  other  points,  carrying  cargoes  at  less  than  half  steam- 
ship rates,  put  American  goods  at  a  disadvantage.  But  less  than 
half  of  the  goods  imported  from  Europe  are  carried  in  sailing  vessels, 
as  the  delay  is  a  very  important  item.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
purchases  made  by  the  Peruvian    Government    for   railroads    and 
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bridges  are  from  the  United  States,  and  this  is  practically  so  of  the 
Peruvian  Corporation.  There  is  also  a  growing  trade  tor  United 
States  products  in  galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  standard  pipe,  tin 
plate,  beams,  bars,  etc.,  notwithstanding  close  competition  made  by 
the  use  of  inferior  goods.  The  only  discouragement  that  United 
States  interests  meet  with  to  get  the  entire  trade  of  Peru  in  iron  and 
steel  products  is  want  of  proper  transportation  facilities  at  competing 
rates. 

PACKING. 

An  improvement  in  the  matter  of  packing  goods  is  noted,  though 
there  is  still  much  to  be  remedied.  In  the  parcels-post  department  of 
the  post-office  one  sees  the  worst  examples  of  packing.  Compared 
with  the  work  done  by  other  countries,  that  of  the  United  States  is 
far  behind.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  other  countries  are 
doing  most  of  the  business  through  this  means.  During  the  year 
over  300  packages  were  returned  to  the  United  States  tor  various 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because,  being  samples,  consignees  were  called 
upon  to  pay  receiving  dues,  amounting  to  30  cents  on  each  package, 
besides  the  duty.  Many  of  these  sample  packages  were  returned  at 
the  sender's  expense.  In  other  cases  the  packages  were  so  much 
injured  owing  to  bad  packing  that  they  were  refused. 

Goods  now  coming  through  the  custom-house  show  some  improve- 
ment in  the  packing.  A  New  York  firm  sent  its  salesman  here  a 
few  months  ago.  It  was  their  first  venture  in  this  field.  The  sales- 
man took  many  orders,  and  was  particular  in  his  instructions  to  the 
firm  as  to  how  the  goods  must  oe  packed.  The  firm  followed  his 
instructions  and  the  goods  arrived  here  in  such  splendid  condition  as 
to  bring  forth  most  flattering  comments  from  the  customers.  An 
order  for  show  cases  from  an  American  firm  that  did  not  follow  the 
instructions  of  its  salesman  in  the  packing  came  here  in  a  condition 
that  attracted  attention  of  the  people  on  the  sidewalks  by  the  noise  of 
jingling  broken  glass  as  the  cases  were  carted  through  the  streets. 
The  firm  duplicated  the  order,  but  was  particular  to  pack  this  time  as 
their  salesman  directed,  with  the  result  that  the  cases  came  in  such 
perfect  condition  that  another  firm  seeing  them  as  they  were  being 
unpacked  immediately  had  the  order  duplicated  for  themselves. 

TRAVELING    SALESMEN. 

Owing  to  trade  depression  in  the  United  States  many  firms  have 

sent  traveling  salesmen  here  for  the  first  time,  seeking  an  outlet  for 

their  surplus  stocks.    Unfortunately  this  first  visit  is  at  a  time  when 

depression  is  universal,  so  that  there  is  little  demand.     Still,  it  is  a 

beginning  that  may  lead  to  something  better  when  business  revives. 

A  member  of  an  American  firm,  on  reading  a  consular  report  to  the 

effect  that  all  South  American  trade  in  his  firm's  line  was  done 

through  European  houses,  but  that  it  might  as  well  be  done  by  firms 

n  the  United  States,  concluded  to  make  a  personal  investigation  of 

he  situation.     His  trip  to  South  America  resulted  in  many  orders, 

th  prospects  of  more  in  the  future. 

^nfortunately  for  all  concerned,  some  salesmen  never  call  on  the 

.1.     The  latter  can  not  stay  in  a  strange  country  many  months 

b  picking  up  some  information  that  would  benefit  the  salesman 
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coming  to  the  country  for  the  first  time,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
salesman  can  assist  the  consul  materially  with  his  expert  knowledge  of 
the  business  he  represents. 


SAIiAVERRY. 

By  Ck)NSULAS  Agent  Cecil  H.  H.  Caldicott. 

The  total  exports  of  Salaverry  for  1907  amounted  to  38,895  tons, 
consisting  of  sugar,  alcohol,  cocoa,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  ores, 
silver  sulphide,  coffee,  starch,  wool,  cotton,  and  hides.  By  far  the 
most  important  item  was  sugar,  of  which  357,842  sacks,  or  36,553 
tons,  were  exported.  The  United  States  took  4,940  tons  of  this  sugar. 
Cocoa  to  the  amount  of  177  tons,  valued  at  $41,858;  mixed  ores,  prin- 
cipally silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and  amounting  to  176  tons,  valued 
at  $16,782,  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$148,733,  the  class  of  goods  and  their  respective  values  being  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Agrica]tural  implements 

AQtomobiles 

Almanacs 

Cement  in  barrels , 

Clocks  and  watches 

Canned  goods 

Carts  and  harness 

Cash  registers , 

Cotton  drilling 

Drugs,  medicines,  and  perfumery 

Furniture,  wooden 

Electrical  supplien * 

Firearms  and  ammunition 

Fancy  goods 

Glass  and  china  ware 

Hardware,  nails,  tools,  etc 

Instruments,  surgrical  and  Hcientific. 

Iron  and  steel 

Kerosene,  refined 

Lumber,  pine,  redwood,  oak , 


Value. 


$3,321 

1,830 

289 

2,498 

ni 

1,234 
476 
600 

2,364 
12,666 

2,698 
6T2 
770 

1,179 
891 

7,827 
173 

6,998 

9,209 
20,8ol 


Articles. 


Lamps  and  lanterns 

Lard 

Machinery 

Machinery,  fittings  and  repairs 

Oils,  paints 

Paper,  stationery,  printing  supplies, 

Rope,  twine,  string 

Rails,  steel 

Roein 

Scales,  counter  and  platform , 

Shoes  and  leather , 

Shooksfor  boxes 

Sewing  machines , 

Tallow  and  grease , 

Turpentine 

Various  articles , 

Whisky  and  wine , 

Wheat 

Wire,  barbed  and  telegraph 


Value. 


$852 
1,671 
23,425 
2,084 
6,413 
1,906 
5,390 
4,286 
1,260 

489 
2,004 
2,693 
4,296 
1,756 

392 
1,962 

600 
8,514 
2,195 


Huanchaco,  a  port  in  this  district  about  12  miles  north,  exported 
192,425  sacks  of  sugar,  weighing  20,190,781  kilos  (19,878  tons),  of 
which  only  2,000  sacks,  weighing  204  tons,  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  Huanchaco  exported  4,958  cases,  containing  29,748  gallons, 
of  alcohol  to  southern  Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia. 

PACKING    MACHINERY. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  packing  goods  for 
this  market^  especially  in  hardware  and  machinery.  Plows,  knocked- 
down,  are  packed  in  cases  that  are  not  sufficiently  stiffened  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  contents.  As  cargo  for  this  port  has  to  be  trans- 
shipped several  times,  by  the  time  it  is  received  on  shore  the  cases  are 
often  broken,  and  one  who  is  not  an  experienced  packer  of  this  class 
of  goods  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  put  the  contents  back  again, 
the  space  having  been  so  closely  calculated  that  the  parts  will  only 
ffo  in  one  way.  The  result  is  that  some  pieces  are  left  out  and  must 
be  packed  separately  and  are  liable  to  be  lost.  Exporters  should 
send  printed  slips  with  their  goods,  explaining  how  the  buyer  may 
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order  duplicates  of  any  part,  with  corresponding  sketches  showing 
the  number  or  name  of  the  pieces.  This  would  save  the  buyer  con- 
siderable annoyance  and  expense,  and  also  complaints  that  the  ma- 
chinery does  not  work  well,  because  it  is  either  short  a  part,  or  the 
owner,  even  if  all  parts  have  arrived,  does  not  know  how  to  put  them 
together.  Care  should  be  taken  in  packing  bright  goods,  such  as 
knives,  tools,  etc.,  to  preserve  them  from  rust. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  class  of  catalogues  sent, 
there  being  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  printed  in  Spanish. 
These  have  been  well  received  and  will  bring  good  results. 

MINING RAILWAY  BUILDING SUGAR  CULTIVATION. 

There  has  been  considerably  more  interest  taken  in  mining  this 
year  and  increasing  quantities  of  ore  are  being  brought  down  to  the 
coast,  but  until  more  roads  are  opened  to  the  interior  the  mines  can 
not  be  properly  developed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  ma- 
chinery, owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  but  as  soon  as 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  there  will  be  great  opportunities 
for  mining  capitalists.  The  local  authorities  and  merchants  are  con- 
tinuing their  campaign  with  a  view  of  extending  the  existing  railway 
lines.  Commissions  have  been  sent  by  the  Government  to  make  sur- 
veys and  report  on  the  routes. 

As  the  cultivation  of  sugar  depends  on  a  variable  supply  of  water, 
there  is  considerable  land  that  for  the  lack  of  this  element  is  not  culti- 
vated. The  question  of  carefully  studying  the  conditions  and  im- 
proving and  conserving  the  supply  has  been  actively  taken  up  by  the 
Government  and  planters,  an  American  expert  having  been  recently 
sent  here  to  investigate  and  make  a  report  on  this  matter.  Artesian 
wells  have  not  given  good  results,  but  water  has'been  obtained  at 
400  feet  that  is  being  utilized  by  pumping. 


IQUIT08. 

By  CoNsui.  Charles  C.  Eberhabdt. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  building  during  the  year,  many 
substantial  dwellings,  first-class  business  houses,  public  buildings,  en- 
largements at  the  pier,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  prefectura  being 
among  the  improvements. 

Two  daily  papers  have  been  established  and  are  prospering.  This 
will  probably  seem  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that  Iquitos  is 
absolutelj''  shut  off  from  prompt  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  and  that  if  by  chance  news  reaches  here  within  a  month  of 
its  occurrence  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate.  Advertising  is  the 
secret  of  the  ability  of  a  daily  paper  to  exist  in  Iquitos.  The  revenue 
derived  from  subscriptions  is  small,  but  competition  in  business  has 
become  very  strong  and  most  of  the  merchants  advertise  extensively 
at  rates  that  are  fixed  at  a  high  figure. 

WIRELESS    COMMUNICATION     WITH    LIMA. 

Probably  the  improvement  of  most  direct  importance  to  the  town 
at  present  contemplated  or  about  to  be  realized  is  the  wireless  tele- 
graph. Messages  are  being  sent  regularly  from  Lima  to  Masisea. 
The  completion  of  the  system   from  Masisea  to  Iquitos  is  being 
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brought  about  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  materials  all  having  arrived 
and  the  station  at  Iquitos  almost  completed.  Two  more  stations  are 
to  be  established,  making  three  in  all,  within  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 400  miles.  At  the  stations  already  established  three  masts  of 
45  meters  in  height  each  have  been  used,  but  in  the  establishment  of 
these  new  stations  a  single  mast  of  65  meters  is  to  be  used  at  each. 

The  Telef unken  Company,  of  Berlin,  has  the  contract  for  the  work ; 
the  company  Die  Gesellschaft  f iir  Drahtlose  Telegraphic,  of  Berlin, 
has  furnished  the  material,  and  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  educated  in 
Germany  and  a  capable  young  man,  has  charge  of  the  work.  He 
states  that  the  system  will  be  in  working  order  the  entire  distance  be- 
tween Lima  and  Iquitos  by  the  end  of  the  year  1908.  This  will  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  the  town.  Among  the  immediate  results  of  im- 
portance to  the  local  business  circles  will  be  the  establishment  of  a 
bank,  for  which  there  is  great  need  and  which  should  do  good  busi- 
ness from  the  start. 

In  October  of  the  present  year  the  resident  partner  of  the  firm 
owning  the  electric-light  plant  in  Iquitos  secured  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  an  electric  railway,  and  materials  were  imme- 
diately ordered  from  both  the  United  States  and  France,  one  of  the 
parties  furnishing  part  of  the  capital  for  the  project  being  a  French- 
man. Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  money  markets  at  the 
time,  the  orders  were  canceled  in  December,  so  for  the  time  being 
all  negotiations  are  at  a  standstill.  The  concession  is  good  for  two 
years,  however,  and  the  local  partners  feel  that  within  another  year 
active  construction  may  begin.  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  success  of  such  a  venture,  but  the  men  interested  do  not  enter- 
tain any  such  view.  They  cite  as  a  proof  of  the  prospects  for  the 
undertaking  the  •  immense  traffic  and  success  of  the  narrow-gauge 
steam  road  now  in  operation  and  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  this 
road  have  offered  them  a  handsome  sum  for  the  concession.  This 
is  quite  probable  also,  considering  that,  according  to  Peruvian  law, 
when  once  an  electric  line  is  put  down  and  is  in  operation  in  a  town 
or  city  the  steam  roads  are  obliged  to  quit  business. 

INCREASES  IN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  volume  of  shipping  for  the  year  has  been  satisfactory  from 
every  standpoint,  there  having  been  a  noteworthy  increase  in  both 
exports  and  imports.  No  systematic  record  of  countries  of  origin 
or  destination  of  imports  ana  exports  is  kept  in  Iquitos,  and,  further, 
access  to  such  records  as  do  exist  has  recently  been  denied  outsiders. 
However,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  shipping  company,  an  ap- 
proximation which  can  be  depended  upon  as  being  reasonably  ac- 
curate has  been  secured. 

The  exports  for  1906  and  1907,  consisting  practically  of  rubber 
only,  amounted  to  2,152  and  2,508  tons,  respectively.  Accurate  fig- 
ures for  Caballo  Cocha,  a  small  port  one  day's  journey  down  the 
river  from  Iquitos,  from  which  a  limited  amount  of  rubber  is 
shipped,  paying  duties  through  Iquitos,  are  only  approximated,  and 
are,  respectively,  250  and  400  tons  for  the  two  years  considered.  The 
imports  for  the  same  two  years  are  approximately  7,000  and  7,500 
tons  from  the  United  States  and  25,000  and  27,500  tons  from 
Europe. 
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To  handle  this  cargo  the  pier,  storage  sheds,  hoisting  crane,  ete., 
have  proved  inadequate,  even  after  the  completion  during  the  year 
of  an  additional  200  feet  of  pier  and  a  storage  shed  of  400  tons 
capacity..  As  a  result  the  shipping  company  is  now  renting  outside 
buildings  for  storage,  putting  m  two  more  cranes,  and  contemplates 
an  immediate  extension  to  the  pier  of  120  feet  and  a  new  shed  with 
storage  capacity  for  500  tons. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS   AND   FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

At  present,  though  there  seems  little  abatement  in  the  number  of 
buildings  being  constructed,  conditions  in  business  circles  in  Iquitos 
are  in  a  bad  way.  The  merchants,  viewing  with  satisfaction  the  phe- 
nomenal progress  of  the  place  during  the  past  few  years  and  expect- 
ing an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  such  advance,  ordered  more 
goods  than  ever  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Then  came 
the  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber,  the  article  upon  which  all  business 
success  m  Iquitos  depends,  from  the  figure  paid  last  year,  65  to  70 
soles  ($32  to  $35)  per  arroba  of  33  pounds,  to  the  present  price,  40 
soles  (approximately  $20)  for  the  same  amount.  As  a  result,  the 
merchants  have  their  stores  overstocked  with  goods  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  thirty  days'  limit,  the  time  allowed  for  removal  of 
the  goods  from  the  custom-house.  These  goods  have  usually  been 
purchased  at  high  prices  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  local  merchant, 
depending  upon  rubber  shipments  to  reduce  his  indebtedness,  finds 
the  purchasing  power  of  rubber  reduced  to  a  minimum.  At  these 
low  prices  the  merchants  find  difficulty  in  furnishing  enough  rubber 
to  their  foreign  creditors,  because  the  local  rubber  gatherers  will  not 
sell  at  such  figures  except  when  absolutely  obliged  to.  Two  firms 
have  already  practically  suspended,  and  unless  some  unlooked-for 
betterment  comes  very  soon  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  several  other 
failures  would  be  reported.  A  spirit  of  unrest  prevails  here,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Even  under 
most  favorable  conditions  Iquitos  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  live  in, 
great  sacrifices  being  necessary. 

EEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  EOUADOE. 

By  Consul-general  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  Guayaquil. 

The  total  exports  from  Ecuador  in  1907  were  valued  at  $11,793,213, 
an  increase  of  $102,970  over  the  previous  year.  The  increase  would 
have  been  considerably  more  but  for  the  short  crop  of  cocoa,  which 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  usual. 

The  countries  showing  a  notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  products 
purchased  from  Ecuador  over  the  previous  year  were:  France,  with 
an  increase  of  $634,032;  United  Kingdom,  $471,644;  and  Italy, 
$75,546.  The  United  States  during  the  same  period  received  $573,- 
591  less  of  Ecuador's  products  than  in  1906;  Germany,  $414,229;  and 
Spain,  $144,155.  The  principal  articles  exported  were  cocoa,  ivory 
nuts,  hats  (toquilla  straw),  rubber,  hides,  conee,  and  gold  ore. 

The  total  imports  into  Ecuador  in  1907  were  valued  at  $9,849,987, 
an  increase  of  $1,344,187,  compared  with  1906,  which  was  due  to  the 
gradual  development  and  growth  of  the  Republic.  The  countries 
Slowing  notably  increased  sales  of  conmiodities  to  Ecuador  in  1907, 
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as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  were  the  United  Kingdom,  an 
increase  of  $760,821;  Germany,  $252,820;  Italy,  $166,094;  Spain, 
$96,815;  Chile,  $62,733;  and  the  United  States,  $20,732.  The  leading 
articles  imported  were  textiles,  food  products,  iron  and  hardware, 
wines  and  liquors,  coal,  machinery,  clothing,  drugs  and  medicines, 
shoes  and  findings,  paper,  cordage  and  twine,  candles,  hats,  crockery 
and  glassware,  and  arms  and  ammunition. 

TRADE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  IN  DETAIL. 

The  total  imports  into  and  exports  from  Ecuador  and  the  share  of 
the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 


Year 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

United  States. 

Total. 

United  States. 

1903 

$5,524,907 
7,669,585 
7,866,945 
8,505,800 
9,849,987 

$1,398,268 
2,448,924 
2,271,121 
2,328,450 
2,849,182 

$9,313,177 
11,620,309 
9,282,834 
11,690,243 
11,793,213 

12,402,723 
2,616,887 

1904 

1905 

2  535,669 

1906 

3,920,776 
3,347,185 

1907 

Of  the  imports  into  Ecuador  during  1907,  the  United  Kingdom 
led,  with  articles  valued  at  $3,540,996,  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  $2,349,182;  Germany,  $1,800,390,  and  France,  $598,300.  Of  the 
exports  from  Ecuador  during  the  same  period  France  took  the  lead, 
with  purchases  worth  $4,046,380,  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  $3,347,185;  Germany,  $1,483,627;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
$1,165,397. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Ecuador  by  principal  countries 
during  19<)7  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


United  States $2,349,182 

Belgium •. 373,968 

Chile I  162,008 

Colombia '  14,697 

Cuba 2,667 

Prance 598, 300 

Oermany '  1,800,390 

Italy I  426,934 


Exports. 


$3,347,185 

4,469 

348,260 

4,403 

28,494 

4,046.380 

1,483.627 

257,540 


Countries. 


Panama $2,073 

Pern 147,022 

Spain 341,925 

United  Kingdom ;  3,540,996 


Imports. 


All  other  countries. 


89,845 


Total !    9,849,987 

I 


Exports. 


$16,178 
441,299 
368,110 
,166,897 
291,876 


11,798,218 


IMPORTS  BY  PORTS  AND  ARTICLES. 


Guayaquil  receives  90  per  cent  of  the  articles  imported  into  the 
Republic,  the  six  other  ports  receiving  the  remainder. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  by  ports  during 
1907: 


Ports. 

Value.      1                              Porta. 

Value. 

Bahla  de  Caraquez 

Bmentldas 

$2rvl,593    1  Pncrto  Holivar 

$70,091 
14  105 

'          H.3,  ^i-2      Tiih'an 

Guayaquil 

Macara  ..            

:    H.9Hi,r.c.9  1 

1          10,082                 Tt)tal 

9, 849, 987 

Manta 

425,515    1 
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Textiles,  including  silks,  valued  at  $2,718,939,  comprised  the  largest 
items  of  import  in  1907.  Foodstuffs  came  next,  valued  at  $1,535,907, 
followed  by  gold  and  silver  coin  worth  $1,084,444;  iron  and  hard- 
ware, $640,886;  wines  and  liquors,  $444,063;  minerals,  $413,284;  ma- 
chinery, $363,634 ;  and  ready-made  clothing,  $327,583. 

The  articles  of  import  into  Ecuador  during  1907  are  shown  in 
the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Animals,  live 

Arms  and  ammunition  . 

Books 

Candles 

Carriages 

Cement 

Clothing,  ready-made... 

Coin,  gold  and  silver 

Cordage  and  twine 

Crockery  and  glassware 
Drugs  and  medicines  . . . 

Pood  products 

Hats 

Iron  and  hardware 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Lumber 


Value. 


$15, 4M 

103,468 

43,633 

123,416 

25,560 

30,044 

327,583 

,084.444 

133,090 

113,309 

292,147 

L,  535, 907 

125,685 

640,886 

18,475 

20,749 

86,307 


Articles. 


Machinery 

Matches 

Minerals 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Paints  and  varnishes.  

Paper 

Perfumery 

Shoes  and  findings 

Silks,  pure  and  mixed 

Textiles  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vegetables 

Wines  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$363,634 
44,605 

413,284 
62,125 
75,860 
30,674 

156,972 
53,217 

166,387 

96,054 

2,622,885 

75,378 

444,063 

524.802 


9,849,987 


WHAT   ECUADOR   EXPORTS. 

Ecuador's  leading  article  of  export  in  1907  was  cocoa,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  $6,934,257.  The  next  largest  item  was  ivory 
nuts,  worth  $1,358,056,  followed  by  straw  hats,  valued  at  $1,171,043, 
and  rubber,  $777,544. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  articles  of  export  from  Ecuador 
during  1907 : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Bark,  cinchona  and  mangle  .        ... 

$11,167 

6,934,257 

195,870 

137,175 

83,942 

1,171,043 

351,244 

1,358,056 

386 

777,544 

111,601 

17,544 

358,074 

Bullion  and  coin: 
Gold- 
Bullion 

Ck)coa 

Coflfee 

$142,750 

Cyanide  precipitates 

Coin 

117,550 

Pruit 

Dust 

17,290 

Hats,  straw 

Silver 

8,220 

Hides  and  skins 

Total 

Ivory  nuts 

285,810 

Leather 

Qrand  total 

Rubber 

11,793,213 

Straw 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 

Total 

11,507,403 

The  United  States,  France,  German}'^,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  Ecuador's  best  customers.  During  1907  these  four  countries  took 
92  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  cocoa,  23  per  cent  of  the  coffee, 
8G  per  cent  of  the  hats,  93  per  cent  of  the  hides,  80  per  cent  of  the 
ivory  nuts,  and  all  of  the  rubber. 
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The  value  of  the  shipments  of  these  six  articles  to  the  four  coun- 
tries is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Hats, 
straw. 

Hides. 

Ivory 
nuts. 

Rubber. 

United  States 

$1,499,247 

3,618,530 

524,018 

712,348 

K862 

143 

3,823 

36,667 

$438,056 
100, 136 
184,984 
283,525 

$262,266 
6,849 
84,153 
43,862 

$204,356 
262,883 
580,457 
47,290 

$635,400 

France 

23,100 

Qennany 

107,549 

United  kingdom 

11,495 

SALES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  value  of  the  exports,  exclusive  of  gold  bullion  and  dust  and 
silver  bullion,  worth  $144,400,  from  Ecuador  to  the  United  States 
during  1907  was  $3,202,785.  The  articles  and  their  values  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Bark,  cinchona 

$1,180 

1,499,247 

4,852 

1,208 

593 

137,175 

438,056 

262.266 

897 

635,400 

450 

14,030 

207,481  1 

Bullion: 
Gold 

Cocoa 

8126  275 

Co£Fee 

Dust 

Silver 

16,300 

Cotton 

1,825 

Curios 

Total                  .         

Cyanide  precipitates 

144.400 

Returned  American  goods 

Hides           '. 

3,037 

Grand  total 

Rubber 

3,350,222 

Sarsaparilla 

Skins 

All  other  articles 

Total 

3,202,786 

MANUFACTURING,   LICENSES,   AND   RAILWAYS. 

Manufacturing  interests  in  Guayaquil  are  represented  by  2  foun- 
dries, 2  ice  factories,  7  sugar  refineries,  and  a  number  of  flour  mills. 
There  are  also  some  small  establishments  engaged  in  the  making  of 
woolen  and  cotton  blankets,  ponchos,  bayetas,  common  carpets, 
Indian  felt  hats,  pottery,  adobe,  hard  and  soft  brick,  roofing  tiles, 
chocolate,  cheese,  and  candles.  Laces  and  embroideries,  shoes,  furni- 
ture, matting  (coarse),  saddles,  wagons,  and  carts  are  made  by  hand. 
The  machinery  for  a  small  shoe  factory  is  now  being  put  up  in 
Guayaquil. 

Foreigners  and  citizens  enjoy  like  privileges  pertaining  to  trade. 
Commercial  travelers  do  not  require  a  license  nor  pay  a  tax  on  sam- 
ples of  merchandise.  Customs  duties  are  paid  only  on  such  samples 
when  brought  into  the  country  as  are  not  reexported.  Exchange  on 
New  York  averages  107  per  cent  for  drafts  payable  at  sight.  Pass- 
ports are  not  req^uired  to  enter  or  leave  the  country. 

The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  was  completed  on  June  25, 
1908,  to  Quito,  which  construction  was  in  progress  over  ten  years. 
Regular  trains  were  immediately  put  into  service,  running  from  Du- 
ran,  across  the  river  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  making  the  trip  in  two 
days  when  only  running  in  daytime,  while  a  special  train  could  cover 
the  same  route  easily  in  eighteen  hours.  Ecuadorians  look  upon  the 
completion  of  this  railroad  as  a  great  step  forward  in  the  progress 
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of  the  country,  and  believe  that  much  improvement  will  be  experi- 
enced in  the  interior  towns  and  the  country  tributary  to  the  railroad. 

The  work  of  the  final  localization  of  a  new  railroad  to  be  con- 
structed from  Huigra  to  Cuenca*  was  recently  inaugurated.  The 
{)arties  contracting,  with  the  Ecuadorian  Government  to  build  the 
ine  are  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  and  a  resident  of  the  United 
States.  The  contract  was  ratified  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
Februarjr  7,  1907.  This  line  will  start  at  Huigra,  a  point  on  the 
Guavaquil  and  Quito  Railway  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  proceed  thence  on  to  Cuenca,  which  is  located  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,500  feet,  crossing  the  Azuay  range  by  means  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Augas  and  passing  through  a  cultivated  and  well- 
populated  district.    The  distance  from  Huigra  to  Cuenca  is  72  miles. 

The  general  direction  of  the  new  railway  will  be  from  north  to 
south.  At  a  distance  of  50  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.6213  mile) 
from  Huigra  it  will  intersect  the  intercontinental  survey,  follow- 
ing it  with  some  slight  changes  to  Cuenca.  At  115  kilometiers  from 
Huigra  it  will  pass  through  a  district  said  to  contain  great  quan 
tities  of  coal.  This  coal  was  examined  by  mining  engineers,  who 
reported  it  to  be  in  enormous  quantity  and  of  good  quality.  The 
maximum  grade  to  be  built  is  3.5  per  cent,  and  the  line  will  pass 
through  10  kilometers  of  forest  reported  to  contain  a  good  quality  of 
timber. 

On  January  1, 1908,  the  Empresa  de  Carros  Urbanos,  of  Guayaquil, 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $375,000  United  "States 
currency.  This  company  operates  a  mule-car  line.  At  the  close 
of  1907  it  had  26  miles  of  track,  and  has  always  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  street-car  business,  which  has  paid  annual  dividends  of  from  15 
to  24  per  cent.  Work  on  the  electric  tramway,  which  is  under  con- 
struction, has  been  resumed,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  it  will  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year  1908. 

QUARANTINE   REGULATIONS. 

During  1907,  202  steamers  and  8  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  422,334  tons.  Of  the  steam- 
ers, 103  were  British,  57  Chilean,  37  German,  3  French,  1  Peruvian, 
and  1  American. 

Passengers  arriving  at  Guayacjuil  are  not  placed  in  quarantine, 
provided  that  no  case  of  contagious  disease  occurred  on  board  the 
vessel  on  which  they  have  come.  Vessels  coming  from  the  south  are 
fumigated  on  arrival  by  Ecuadorian  authorities  unless  they  were 
fumigated  at  Callao  before  leaving  and  have  come  direct  from  that 

f)ort.     All  vessels  sailing  for  Panama  are  fumigated  just  before 
eaving  for  ports  of  the  United  States  or  its  dependencies  if  they  take 
cargo  here. 
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REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  PABAGUAY. 

By  Consul  Edward  J.  Norton,  Asuncion. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1907,  according  to  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  customs  authorities  of  Asuncion,  amounted  to  $11,097,- 
383,  of  which  $7,861,273  were  imports  and  $3,236,110  exports.  (All 
values  are  given  in  Argentine  currency,  in  which  $1  =  96.5  cents 
United  States  currency.)  The  imports  exceeded  those  of  1906  by 
$1,594,079,  and  the  exports  were  $540,970  in  excess  of  those  of  1906. 
The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  movement  of  Para- 
guayan conmierce  for  the  past  five  years: 


Year. 

Imports. 

93.506,191 
3.  .'S6.'>,  731 
4. 678,  ."in 
6,267.194 
7,861,273 

Ex  porta. 

Total. 

1908 

$4, 147, 122 
3,196,261 
2.833.009 
2.695.139 
3, '236,  no 

S7, 563. 313 

1904 

6,712,846 

1905 

7. 511,  ,523 

1906 

8,962,834 

1907 

11,097,383 

UNITED   STATES    HAS    SMALL    PERCENTAGE   OF   TRADE. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Paraguay  in  1905,  the  statistics 
being  from  tne  latest  official  sources  available,  were  as  follows: 


Articled. 

Viaiie,     ■             ArHc!l€4.            \   Vflluo.   1 

1 

Articles. 

Vainer. 

TextiJ  ei*  cotUm  chJ  cfl  7 

11.650,163 
S91,.V27 

2gs,a5& 

«&.0tl6 
.•12, 434 
4»,868 

Fircftnnfl '    tt».7lS  1 

ptfrfnuH^..  „.„,..„!      M».fi*7 
Ktdt^andfikliiH...,.       31,032  1 

rriti  ted  tD*  t  tt-r SO.  aW 

MtMileines... '£1,966 

Cbiiia  and  porvcUiii  I                 | 

ware  ,..,..... 19,W2S  ' 

If  ufitoLl  Inatnime&ti .       10,  lOfi 

Famtture  ............ 

Ji'WeJry 

Khow..„.. 

^401 
7,»«2 

Drinkable 

I^ddlery .,,.. 

4.2ra 

Notkkcu 

AU  other articLefl..... 
Total 

777,  »93 

BmU 

Dni^s ,..,...^., 

4,678,r)14 

B««47-mmdc  clothing . 

The  imports  of  1905  were  valued  at  $4,678,514.  Of  this  amount 
Great  Britain  furnished  $1,380,866;  Germany,  $860,450;  France, 
$417,025;  Argentina,  $455,521;  Italy,  $404,612;  Spain,  $239,929;  and 
the  United  States,  $109,677.  The  most  important  items  supplied  by 
the  United  States  were  hardware,  $53,905 ;  foodstuffs,  $34,244 ;  drugs, 
$4,828;  firearms,  $5,686;  textiles,  $2,885;  perfumes,  $861;  notions, 
$594;  furniture,  $1,362;  and  insignificant  sales  of  lamps,  hides  and 
skins,  shoes,  jewelry,  and  drinkables.  The  United  States  did  not 
furnish  any  saddlery,  musical  instruments,  ready-made  clothing,  nor 
hats. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  give  the  actual  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  into  Paraguay  from  the  United  States,  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  American  manufactures  come  from  Uruguay 
and  Argentina  through  importing  houses  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires  and  are  credit^  to  these  countries  in  the  customs  record.  The 
United  States  furnishes  all  the  kerosene  oil  imported  into  Paraguay, 
the  bulk  of  the  lubricating  oils,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural, sugar-mill  and  brick-making  machinery.  Most  of  the  saw- 
mill and  woodworking  machinery  now  in  use  here  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  large  stores  carry  refrigerators,  hardware, 
firearms^  dices  sewing  machines,  and  limited  lines  of  tinned  meats. 
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fruits  and  vegetables,  patent  medicines,  and  office  and  household 
furniture  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  good  opportunities  here  for  the  extension  of  American 
export  trade  m  shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  lamps,  hardware  special- 
ties, patent  medicines,  perfumes  and  pharmaceutical  goods,  leather, 
shoes  and  findings,  hats  and  caps,  groceries,  toilet  soaps,  office  furni- 
ture, stationery  and  stationers'  supplies,  notions,  and  manufactured 
cotton  goods. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

Paraguav's  exports  for  the  year  1907,  amoimting  to  $3,236,110, 
were  distributed  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Value. 


Argentina $1,850,610 


Qermany 
Uruguay . 
Belgium  . 

Italy 

Brazil .... 
Prance . . . 


566,707 
475,624 
268,660 
29,800 
25,145 
9,916 


Countries. 


England 

United  States... 

Bolivia 

Other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$3,479 
2,601 
1,035 
3,040 


3,236,110 


The  exports  consist  principally  of  timber,  quebracho  bark  and 
extract,  tobacco,  fruits,  yerba  mate,  and  jerked  beef.  Those  to  the 
United  States  consisted  solely  of  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
bitter  orange.  The  customs  returns  show  a  total  of  $2,601  worth  of 
this  oil  shipped  to  the  United  States,  while  the  records  of  this  con- 
sulate give  $10,002,  American  gold,  as  the  declared  value  of  the 
shipments  to  the  United  States  during  1907. 

Much  of  the  quebracho  bark  and  quebracho  extract  now  consumed 
in  the  United  States  comes  from  this  country,  but,  as  these  products 
are  generally  shipped  frpm  Buenos  Aires  or  reconsigned  by  German 
importers,  their  value  does  not  figure  in  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Paraguay.  Efforts  are  being  made  through  this  con- 
sulate to  divert  some  of  Paraguay's  exports  of  hides  and  quebracho 
to  the  United  States  direct  instead  of  through  second  hands,  as  at 
present,  and  also  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  Paraguayan  to- 
bacco in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

LONG  CREDITS — ^TRADE  METHODS. 

Long  credits  are  the  rule  here.  The  majority  of  European  houses 
allow  six  months  from  date  of  invoice,  against  the  acceptance  of 
draft  with  shipping  documents.  Nine  months'  credit  is  allowed  in 
some  cases,  while  in  order  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  new  goods 
some  German  houses  have  given  twelve  and  eighteen  months'  credit. 
Keen  competition  and  the  race  for  business  is  resulting  in  easier 
credit  terms  than  heretofore,  and  a  general  extension  of  datings  is 
noticeable,  even  among  British  exporters.  A  credit  of  four  months 
is  all  that  any  reliable  merchant  in  this  country  requires.  Some 
merchant.s  are  inclined  to  overstock,  and  then  in  order  to  move  their 
goods  they  in  turn  extend  long  terms  of  credit  to  customers.  The 
local  importer  is  o^lad  to  get  goods  on  six  to  nine  months'  time  and 
pay  ()  per  cent  interest,  as  he  can  not  obtain  money  from  his  bank 
under  12  per  cent,  covered  by  first-class  collateral. 
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Many  European  houses  have  representatives  in  Asuncion.  Their 
agencies  are  placed  with  local  merchants  or  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
commission  men.  In  a  few  cases  European  houses  have  their  own 
resident  agents,  or  Asuncion  is  visited  regularly  by  a  salesman  from 
their  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires.  American  manufacturers  en- 
deavor to  secure  new  business  by  correspondence  alone,  and  the  com- 
parative statements  at  the  commencement  of  this  report  show  with 
what  poor  results. 

The  largest  importing  houses  in  Asuncion  are  Spanish.  The  gen- 
eral hardware  and  machinery  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  the 
grocery  trade  is  controlled  by  Italians,  and  the  cotton  and  dry  goods 
importers  are  British.  The  Paraguayans  are  the  small  importers 
and  the  retail  merchants.  The  managers  and  buyers  of  the  prmcipal 
importing  houses  visit  Europe  frequently.  They  know  European 
markets  and  products,  and  this  is  an  obstacle  that  can  not  be  over- 
come by  means  of  catalogues  and  correspondence. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  must  send  their  best  sales- 
men, men  who  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  with  full  lines  of  sam- 
ples, to  cover  the  Latin-American  territory.  If  an  investigation 
shows  that  trade  is  to  be  obtained  here  and  that  they  can  meet  com- 
petition in  their  different  lines,  they  should  make  up  their  minds 
to  remain  in  the  field  and  work  for  business.  If  the  total  of  the 
sums  invested  in  catalogues  sent  to  South  America  during  the  past 
five  years  had  been  paid  in  salaries  to  competent  salesmen  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  much  better  results  would  have  been 
accomplished. 

REFORMING  THE  CURRENCY BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 

While  the  Argentine  gold  dollar  is  the  country's  standard  of  value, 
the  only  circulating  medium  is  paper  currency,  which  now  amounts 
to  35,000,000  pesos  (peso  worth  about  8  cents  gold).  Congress  con- 
vened on  December  2,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  a  financial 
project  under  which  a  new  bank,  to  be  called  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, is  to  be  established,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  gold.  The 
first  emission  under  the  new  project,  which  was  approved  by  Congress, 
will  amount  to  $6,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  be  subscribed  by 
the  Government.  These  bills  are  to  be  convertible  in'' gold  at  the  fixed 
ratio  of  10  to  1  ($10  in  paper=$l  gold).  The  existing  paper  cur- 
rency is  to  be  retired  within  a  period  of  eight  years. 

The  concession  for  the  new  bank  was  taken  up  by  the  Banco 
Frances  y  Rio  de  la  Plata  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  institution  will 
be  inaugurated  in  May,  1908.  The  advent  of  the  new  bank  will  un- 
doubtedly steady  the  price  of  exchange  and  ultimately  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  Republic.  The  year  1007  will  be 
remembered  as  having  subjected  the  country  to  a  severe  strain,  and 
the  effects  of  the  commercial  crisis  will  contmue  far  into  1908. 

There  were  no  business  failures  of  any  importance,  but  the  largest 
and  oldest  business  houses  in  Paraguay  were  forced  to  join  the 
smaller  importers  in  a  request  for  extensions  of  credit.  In  nearly  all 
cases  drafts  and  notes  were  readily  renewed  by  creditor  houses  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  Europe.  Paraguayan  merchants  in 
the  past  have  invariably  met  their  obligations,  and  as  the  request 
for  extensions  of  credit  was  general  during  the  latter  half  of  1907, 
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European  houses  were  not  alarmed  over  the  situation.  The  minister 
of  finance,  in  addressing  Congress  in  December,  1907,  stated  that 
losses  from  commercial  failures  in  Paraguay  during  the  preceding 
ten  years  amoimted  to  about  $30,000  gold,  or  an  average  of  $3,000 
per  year. 

MANUFACrrURING — MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

During  the  year  1907  Paraguay  lost  one  important  industry.  A 
cotton  mill,  which  had  been  established  to  stimulate  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  the  Republic,  was  closed  down  and  the  business  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  native  labor  and  lack  of 
raw  material.  A  new  power  shoe  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  with  a  capacity  of  100  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  and  a  new 
modern  brewery,  were  the  only  important  industrial  establishments 
gained  during  the  year.  Very  little  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in 
this  country  because  capital  and  labor  are  both  lacking,  and  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  the  Republic  is  in  consequence  restricted. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Paraguay  are  undeveloped,  and  to  a 
great  extent  unknown.  Large  deposits  of  iron  exist  m  several  sec- 
tions of  the  Republic  and  copper  has  been  discovered  along  the  river 
Parana.  Manganese  has  also  been  found  in  one  or  two  sections,  but 
little  attention  is  being  paid  to  minerals  on  account  of  lack  of  capital 
and  the  absence  of  transportation  facilities. 

HOPE  OF  COUNTRY  LIES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Paraguay  is  a  new  country.  The  war  of  1865-1870  left  the  Repub- 
lic prostrate.  Half  its  population  perished  in  those  years;  hardly  an 
animal  was  left  in  the  fields,  and  not  a  crop  was  in  the  ground  when 
peace  was  finally  declared.  Out  of  absolute  ruin  the  country  com- 
menced anew,  and  in  spite  of  national  and  economic  difficulties  it  has 
been  forging  steadily  ahead.  The  use  of  modern  agricultural  machin- 
ery is  steadily  increasing,  although  there  is  no  demand  for  anything 
but  simple  implements. 

The  resources  of  Paraguay  are  purely  agricultural,  and  the  future 
of  the  country  depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
attract  immigration.  The  wonderful  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  will  undoubtedly  aid  Paraguay.  Argentine 
capital  is  coming  in,  and  projects  are  planned  which  it  is  hoped  will 
interest  some  American  investors  also. 

The  sugar  industry  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  promising  invest- 
ments in  this  country.  Paraguay  has  but  one  large  sugar  refinery, 
and  its  output  is  always  sold  before  the  grinding  season  opens.  The 
country  does  not  produce  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
Both  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Republics  are  importers  of 
sugar  also.  Paraguay  has  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cane,  and  with  waiting  markets  to  the  south  this  industry 
should  soon  attract  heavy  investments. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  now  bring  the  country  about  half  a  million 
dollars  gold  annually.  This  is  another  industry  which  is  capable 
of  great  expansion.  There  are  also  lands  available  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice  and  cotton,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Dairying,  pre- 
serving and  canning  plants,  and  the  development  of  the  country's 
great  forest  wealth  are  industries  which  are  awaiting  capital  and 
labor. 
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Cattle  raising  is  to-day  an  important  industry.  Faraway  is  a 
great  natural  cattle  country,  equal  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Little 
attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  the  improving  of  native  stock, 
but  ranchmen  are  conrniencing  to  realize  the  value  of  breeding  good 
animals.  The  exports  of  "  jerked  beef,"  hides,  and  other  products  of 
animal  industry  form  the  most  important  group  of  the  country's 
exports. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Government  has  taken  up  the  work  of  road  building,  and 
through  the  establishment  of  a  special  department  of  public  works 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  adequate  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  country,  facilitating  the  econom- 
ical handling  of  farm  products  and  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  near-by  markets. 

The  Paraguay  Railroad  is  extending  its  line  about  70  miles  to 
Villa  Encarnacion,  at  which  point  it  will  connect  with  the  Argentine 
Northeastern  Railroad  when  the  latter  system  completes  its  proposed 
extension  to  Posadas,  a  city  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  opposite 
Villa  Encarnacion.  The  meeting  of  these  railroads  will  give  Para- 
guay an  all-rail  route  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  river  traffic  is  remarkable.  On  an  average  1,000  steam  vessels 
arrive  at  the  port  of  Asuncion  every  year  from  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  upriver  ports  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  About  one-half 
of  these  vessels  carry  the  national  colors,  the  balance  being  registered 
under  the  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and  Brazilian  flags. 

The  Asuncion  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
quicker  dispatch  of  goods  through  the  custom-house,  the  construction 
of  additional  warehouses  and  coverings  for  the  protection  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  installation  of  electric  lights  on  the  docks  to  facili- 
tate the  discharge  of  cargo  at  night.  A  night  force  of  laborers  was 
also  organized  By  the  authorities,  and  incoming  steamers  are  now 
unloaded  in  much  less  time  than  before,  with  a  great  saving  to 
importers,  as  demurrage  charges  have  been  entirely  eliminated. 

GOVERNMENT  INVITES  FOREIGN   CAPITAL  AND   IMMIGRANTS. 

Municipal  improvements  during  1907  were  limited.  Some  street 
paving  was  done,  extra  wharf  space  was  provided  for  the  use  of 
ships,  and  additional  storage  buildings  constructed  for  the  custom- 
house. A  new  electric  lighting  companv,  organized  by  Italian 
capital,  commenced  operations  m  November,  1907.  A  concession 
was  granted  to  an  American  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
waterworks  and  sewage  system,  together  with  the  granting  of  an 
electric  lighting  and  electric  street-car  franchise.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys were  made,  but  no  actual  work  has  commenced. 

Investments  of  foreign  capital  are  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
Concessions  are  being  granted  in  lands,  colony  privileges,  and  in  tax 
reductions.  Colonists  are  exempt  from  direct  taxation  tor  a  period 
of  ten  years.  Farm  implements  and  machinery,  the  baggage  and 
furniture  of  immigrants,  and  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  are  entered 
free  of  duty. 


CHINA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  of  the  trade  conditions  in  China  for  1907,  as  compiled  in 
this  bureau  from  the  reports  of  United  States  consular  officers  located 
in  that  Empire,  is  herewith  presented. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  obtaining  some  of  the  consular  reports  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  force  in  the  bureau  promptly  to  handle  them 
when  received,  there  is  included  the  totals  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  as  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, for  eleven  months  of  1908.  The  exports  to  China  in  those 
months  aggregated  $20,990,697,  as  compared  with  $21,702,884  in  1907 
and  $28,069,548  in  the  corresponding  time  of  1906.  This  shows  a 
continuous  fall  in  exports  not  in  any  wise  satisfactory  to  American 
exporters.  The  imports  for  the  eleven  months  of  1908  were  in  value 
$20,359,144,  as  compared  with  $31,686,123  in  1907  and  $27,541,001  in 
1906.  Correct  figures  of  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  Empire  are 
practically  impossible  to  obtain,  for  the  reason  that  exports  to 
Hongkong  are  in  a  large  degree  intended  for  the  Empire,  while 
imports  from  Hongkong  into  China  are  also  credited  to  Hong- 
kong, and  no  account  is  kept  at  that  port  of  these  transshipments. 

British  direct  trade  with  China  declined  in  1907  to  the  extent  of 
$2,850,000,  and  there  was  a  similar  decline  in  1906,  but  in  that  year 
the  decrease  was  nearly  altogether  in  the  importation  of  Chinese 
goods,  while  in  1907,  62  per  cent  of  the  decrease  was  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  goods  to  China.  The  net  Chinese  imports,  excluding 
reexports,  in  1907  were  in  value  $328,957,082,  as  compared  with 
$328,220,590  in  1906,  showing  very  little  variation.  Had  the  value 
of  the  haikwan  tael  been  the  same  in  1907,  instead  of  less  value  than 
in  1906,  the  net  foreign  trade  would  have  been  nearly  $7,000,000 
greater  in  value.  The  imports  in  1907  were  63  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  the  foreign  trade,  while  in  1906  they  were  only  57  per  cent.  The 
Chinese  exports  in  1907  were  of  the  value  of  $208,860,751,  an  increase 
of  $19,695,300  over  1906. 

There  was  a  depression  throughout  China  in  the  year  1907,  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  stock  and  slow  liquidation.  But  the  direct  foreign 
trade,  inchiding  exports  and  imports,  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
336 
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of  the  Empire.  According  to  the  Chinese  statistics,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  were,  in  1907,  $29,153,746,  as 
compared  with  $35,548,967  in  1906  and  $56,149,917  in  1905.  But 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  were  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year,  amounting  to  $21,012,151.  Hongkong,  as  usual,  was 
credited  with  imports  which  came  from  the  United  States  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  foreign  trade  in  1907  was  not  regarded  as 
profitable,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing  so  much  food  as  the 
result  of  the  famine  in  the  interior  of  China. 

The  imports  of  cotton  goods  have  steadily  decreased  since  1905, 
and  were  in  1907  nearly  $30,000,000  less  in  value.  The  United 
States  does  not  supply  any  of  the  higher  class  of  cotton  goods.  For 
the  eleven  months  ending  with  November,  1908,  the  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  from  the  United  States  to  China  were  in  value  $4,242,- 
913,  as  compared  with  $2,581,583  in  the  corresponding  time  in  1907 
and  $16,503,165  in  1906.  The  fact  that  some  gain  was  made  in  1908 
is  encouraging,  though  we  are  still  far  behind  the  exports  of  1906 
and  preceding  years.  The  United  States  is  much  behind  other  large 
commercial  countries  in  furnishing  China  with  electrical  machinery. 
In  1907  China  increased  her  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  of  tea,  and 
the  crops  in  general  were  good.  The  need  of  a  uniform  currency 
and  a  better  regulated  system  of  taxation  is  imperative  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  coins  of 
one  province  can  not  be  used  in  another  except  at  a  large  discount. 

In  Manchuria  prices  had  not  reached  their  normal  level  in  1907 
since  the  war  with  Russia.  The  currency  of  that  province  was  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  taxation  was  ill-regulated,  and  the  international 
questions  were  disturbing,  all  of  which  have  a  bad  effect  on  foreign 
trade.  The  Japanese  competition  is  severe,  as  the  Japanese  have  the 
advantage  of  proximity,  cheaper  labor,  lower  freight  rates,  and  they 
can  live  cheaper  than  the  Chinese.  Japan  is  a  large  consumer  of 
Manchurian  products,  which  gives  her  an  advantage  in  the  trade  of 
that  province. 

The  assumption  that  the  likin  tax  on  imported  goods  has  been 
abolished  is  not  correct  according  to  the  British  commercial  attach^ 
in  China.  He  cites  instances  where,  in  addition  to  the  import  duty 
of  5  per  cent  on  foreign  goods,  likin  taxes  to  the  extent  of  12J  per 
cent  were  charged  before  the  goods  were  allowed  to  go  into  consump- 
tion, making  a  total  tax  of  17^  per  cent. 
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REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  CHINA. 

By  Onsul-General  Charles  Denby,  Shanghai. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1907  amounted  to  $547,827,364, 
an  increase  of  $16,024,743  over  the  previous  year.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  $338,966,613,  which  includes  reexports  valued  at  $10,009,531, 
against  $342,637,230,  of  which  $14,416,640  were  reexports  in  1906. 
The  exports  in  1907  amounted  to  $208,860,751  against  $189,165,391 
in  1906.  The  imports  from  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii,  in 
1907,  were  valued  at  $29,153,746,  against  $35,548,967  m  1906  and 
$56,149,917  in  1905.  The  exports  to  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii,  in  1907,  amounted  to  $21,012,151  and  in  1906,  $20,537,424. 

The  value  of  the  direct  foreign  imports  and  exports  into  and  fi'om 
the  several  Chinese  districts  during  1907  was  as  follows : " 


DlatricU. 


Antunp  .„*_ 

Tatungko  w  - ,  -  - 

Dftlren  .„„,... 

NewL'bwanjr ,..^,^. 

Cbin  wlugtao, ., 

Tientsin  ...„, ,„^ 

Cbcfoo , 

Kiftoc  how...,. _.„...... 

Chungking , 

lehAnK^".---..-.^.-,..^ 

8bB8l , 

CbangflhiL ..-_ , 

Vochow .**„„.,_., 

Han  kow  . . . , 

K!nlclang.,.„. 

Wuhn.. 

S&nkitiiK...'^.  ***...,..* 

Chinbiang .,. 

'Shanghai  ........ w...*. 


Emport^ 


\^. 


6. 
152, 


S,135 
013,655 
20^,323 

345,4% 
229.i>70 
765,375 
260J48 

9,700 
gfl,QT4 

3,533 
329,871 
2.5,715 

""»2a5 
I2a,770 
2S4,4I3 


ExporU.     1 


^02, 2M 


1h74:;,4J^6 
3,071,608 

62,7:25 

2,610,^11 

2^606,212 

700,908 

20,:^n 


11 

67 

9,  GOO,  mR 

1,256 

12,653 

305 

S4S,P05 


Difitiirts. 


]  Soochow  . . . 
Han^chow  . 

j  Wencbow  . . 
I  Fooclitjw ,., 
I  Amoy 

Canton 

KowU>on... 
I  Lappa...... 

I   Koi]g:(ij(>fjn . 

I|  Sanishui 

I,  WUL'how  ... 

KJangphow 

.  Pakiiol 

^  Lungehow., 

Mcngtsz.... 

I  Tengyuch  , 

I 


iMpoTta. 


$40,232 
120, 3M 
214,^92 
8,776 
33^,  7M 
437,^30 
172,257 
419,730 
550, 04» 
897,561 
896,924 
077, «ai 
73fi.l3a 
471, 310 
152, 001 
105.filfi 
718.761 
ie7,539 
080,  £sa 


Exports. 


76,207 

&.  24^.048 
1,733,471 
5,451,010 
40,338.259 
12,701,705 
3,eOH,3T6 
SB  1,670 
630.105 
3,042,&90 

B31,2G0 

17.4riO 

2,815,000 

42. 180 


IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  value  of  the  direct  imports,  including  reexports,  and  the  direct 
exports  of  Chinese  produce  irom  and  to  the  leading  countries  during 
1906  and  1907  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 


UnltiMl  States  (Including  Hflwan).v+*,*.,-*^., 

AiiHtri a- Hungary 

Belgium  ......... , ......_., 10, 

British  InrtJa ^ 25. 

Canudu „  „ „.„„.  ^  „.„,,,,_...  „  3, 

l>utch  Indies 4 

Fniuce, „.-,.. .....,.-,...,-.  a, 

French  IndoChinft 

Geftiiiiny „,...„,_... ,  „  „ ,..-..  J  13, 

Hongkong ......'  1 15, 

48, 


Importn. 


Itiily 

Japan  (including  Formosa)  . 

M  a  ca  0  „ .  -  - . . , . . , . , . 

Netht*rlnndB  ..,,.., 

Rnflwift 

United  Kinifdom 

Other  roiititHew .,.-.. 


Total 3J2,fi:i7,230 


WS,%7 

7S4,fl7fJ 

390.299 
mi,  9(33 

H73,  4H 
749.  Wfi 

U2,t^ftl 


1S07. 


J29jfi3,715 
l.l^lk't^fSr'V 

26,001,:\KS 

2,4gi,^31n 
7.1i71,2''* 
i:i/J5l,4fjO 

l,04l.fi:J7 

731,  ft  17 

G1,271.X« 


£x[iOF(LS^ 


1300. 


2.t!41,4er> 

I.IW.OIO 

585, 113 

3<16,l!!d 

20  -m  171 

4,friO,'r()9 
€6,192,342 

l'>.  652. 1159 
26,643,94,') 

s,a&i,fl2» 

475, n&4 
lf>.  029, 3110 
10.29«„115 
7,374,029 


33B,%(^,613  I  1H!*,166,3&1 


1907. 


821,012,151 

m8. 199 

a.  143, 134 

2,511,  95& 

&f>l,15S 

411. &16 

24,220,  2«12 

4,BJ6,2ft4 
71^ftQS,!'irt3 

6,850, Q7S 
31,0&4,aU6 

8, 823, 492 

S&^.44a 

13,&88,W7 

9t5&5,fr29 
i:*,635,.=t70 


208,800.751 


»  This  table,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  ones  In  the  report  covering  the  total  trade  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  the  Imperial  Marl- 
time  Customs  statistics. 
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IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES — SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  imports  by  articles  into  China,  and  those  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  during  1906  and  1907,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Artldei^ 


Attbeetofl ..,, ..^- 

Bbbs ,„_..-„*.*„„ 

BfftSSwaTe,  etc  ,,, , . . — - . . . 

Caodlcs ,,..^^^. 

Curriiiigefl,  bkyclei,  ei& 

CMiiBwareT  etc. *  ^  ^  ^ 

Cloclts  an  f1  wu  tch  es, .  —  — 

Clothing  and  bata »... 

Cim\ , 

Cc.iTiftiCtlcjQery  * , , . .  * 

Cordiige, ..,_.,.......... 

Goppc  rand  manufiic  1 1  ires  of. 
OoUon,  ra»nofeotures  of^ 

Bmn  teta 

Cambrfra,  lawns,  etc***. 

Chinte^tCtc 

BrillB,  etc, ...*-*,* 

Flannr^ 

Eaod  k  ore  blefi..  ..<....* 

Jenns  ,.,*,.,.,,,....,„» 

Bli^LHings  ,. 

Bhlrtlnj^B 

Thread.  ».,****.,.^..,.,. 

Towela , 

Yam 

Dtm,  Oolonl,  nnd  paint 

Fuh  uid  DbE  profinctit  ..**.. 

Flour 

Frtilt ,..,,,***, 

Fumitnre,  etc* » .  * .  ^. .  * , 

01fi»er]|E. ......*,*...* 

Gt4e»finil  glAjewarc ^^ 

Hal>prdiihh4!ry 

Hoelejy  ***.*.*.►* ,*»*,,, 

Iron   nnd   steel <  m^nufac' 
tupes  of; 

Bar  Iron 

Caatin^N .,,,.....,. 

Cot!er>\  etc . .... 

FlardMatv  ,, 

Hf>np.*...„ 

MachlrseryiCtc  ......... 

Nail  rr«i ..„, 

Hadi^nnd  rlveU.... 

Pig^**lfl **,.* * 

Pl(>efiand  tuha.^........ 

P1&1«  CUttlTIRif ...... 

BAlls. .*,......., 

Railway  p1ft»C^  etc.*,,.* 

Bcslea  and  bntaneiw  — 

SbectM'te 

Sloveei^  etc - — 

Wire  „.-„....—„.„.. 

tAmu.  etc*,.,,  ..*.,<.**,,,* 

L6adi  and  manuf(U?riire»or . 

Leather,  antl  lua  n  ixfuc  tu  rv^ 

nf: 

BootM  ftnd  »hoes, ., 

Otber.*, ,.,. 

M«dIefDM 

Mnilai]  iuMrunienti; 

Atttomatic ....... „. 

Pijwio*.  eie*  ***.*.,».,„» 
Ollijetct 

Beii«in«<  eto  **....*..*** 

Keivaen&  ....„,.-_.,.., 

LnbriCAUnF-  *,.,.. ......  I 

Opiam . ,,_., 

Pajier*  «te  *...-,..**...  ,*. 
Pj^ij^  materlAl,  ete . .  * 

Butter  a&dchMiQ... 


Total. 


IWW. 


479,060 
079, 770 

458/230 

l,24;i.907 

1,02$, 37a 

7,400,77S 

101.  S21 

Uti,  771 

3S4,a5 

268,3.'^ 

1, 232,7^7 

7,012,4S7 

i,2ao,77» 

2^,37S 
!.€(».  OSS 

n,«rj7,4S9 

21h'J^,  Hfi 
Tfi9,S91 
BflS,W23 

6,317.716 

&,ai4,000 

296,067 

674.  M7 

ri50,04e 

],4S5,S32 

im,  t03 


776.  OSO 
7,71^ 
IM.H'J 
9Ei6,278 
161,712 
1.047, 4t& 
6N0,22e 

117, 9J2 
m,75l 
fi22,0Hl 
ft>0,2Hl 

9<  013, 475 
27,710 

1,354,030 
1&6,462 

iyo,4fi:; 

614,  M0 

«»d,S3G 


3)3,  (M^ 
1*^2,0^*3 
l,71fiH0flU 

150,406 

10,221^,0^12 

2fi,73fl,731 

3JT7,^M 

140,643 

110,432 

aa2,7(!7 


190?* 


|3D,4^ 

»$»S,956 

45tS,T3§ 

4SO,601 

33fi,7Ba 

1R6,16S 

KM,  631 

1,583,TW 

6,663,7!26 

111,770 

114.969 

3,602,630 

206,489 
1,332,A90 
2450,  WO 
1,042,^1 

192,270 

1,156,  aw 
ie,M4,oia 

606,094 

624,090 

45,390, 9&& 

7,£»,6Sg 

6^613,790 

ll,U6a,22fr 

467  ^4W 

7&9,07O 

1,340,810 

I,B01,09A 

450^ 97« 

423,218 

625*060 

13,755 
1S2,  430 
841,870 

77*832 

4,701,  OftT 

360,7^ 

52^,307 

70,139 

4W,022 

5<16,8I3 

1H4,0«3 

10, 139,  fi78 

31,046 

1,226,147 

33L604 

M2,fS11 
810,963 


l/iO.M« 

i,70l,79f^ 

19,489 
i2a,06B 

40,062 

15,935,170 

176,333 

22,774,643 

2,630,66^ 

144, 2?0 

280,024 
2e3»90tt 


UnUed  States  (Inf^liid- 
ing  Hawaii). 


1906. 


t8f7 


1,147 

20,768 

3.10] 

08,738 

130,322 


6,2SS 

17,632 

019,706 

14 
4 

3,237 

4,eS5,«01 

270,142 


532,008 
4,493 

13,67^,791 
471,^39 


€,1» 
1,0^1 
1,846,631 
3.768 
a7,S17 

7,o:s 

692 


1,2«3 


10,087 

08,66^ 

2,71S 

417,069 


2(H,799 

"""468 


150, 9H7 
16,006 
89,901 
23,l§39 
3,6J7 
7,965 
65,90e 


17.511 
]l«,O07 
21,701 

12. 142 

22,014 

5.206,749 

106,884 


121,711 
34,578 

20,103 
«4,3W 


190T, 


tl,285 


1,518 

10,  (m 


40,714 
283,014 


6,222 

946 

140,732 


1,370 

665.001 

139,615 

033 

lM.ftl6 

32.440 

1,016.0(22 

105, «3e 


616 


0,0€i7 
2,027 

6,430.027 
18^164 

742 

8,230 
8,014 
2,253 


5,400 
185 
6,262 
87.723 
2,030 
049,234 


166,^7 


3,574 
110 


2,l&4,773 

20,200 
120*112 
33,2^ 
IK  155 
16,630 
80,890 


18,452 
89,066 
22,249 

150 
7.712 

'/l,0ft5 
9,099,884 
109,021 
fiO 
24,074 
19.122 

18,847 
50.788 


[Tiatcd  Kingdom, 


1906, 


123,275 
169,376 
50,004 
612,168 
151,234 
64,017 
26.600 
180,95^» 
87,716 
30,672 
27,707 
121,467 

13,685 

235,688 
1.005.701 
716. 139 
StSi,  438 
244, 35:^ 
914,617 

11.8^145 
845.500 

16,863,403 
107,315 
74,fi7S 
783,136 
806.373 


1,097 

^8,641 

12 

88,049 

811,215 

48,569 


218,006 

3,663 

63,889 

370.373 

102,308 

2,227,678 

87,061 

41.062 

98,»5 

99,243 

333,742 

562,778 

1,543,680 

1,839 

1,062,904 

9,W2 

I3,07ti 

54,605 

2W,67l 


38,351 
79,468 
108,627 

571 
34,657 


30,436 


282»637 
18.581 

45.482 
18,604 


1907, 


132,151 
286.176 
40,7«3 
3.s:i*  103 
1.53,223 
56,065 
28,062 
278,  ."ilO 
230.909 
45,582 
20,785 
222,052 

1,848 

178,036 

1,213,0^ 

412,812 

328,061 

156,716 

923.048 

14,573.548 

306,673 

15,ft99«0S0 

152,830 

81,878 

969,339 

240,704 


2,602 
202,860 


117,516 

200.306 

21,368 


163.331 

44,245 

300,284 
4,^Ol5 
1,661,286 
12,630 
54,783 
52,613 

124,217 

301.  S32 

82,722 

2,1^,223 

1,010 

654,900 
15*483 
28,626 
59,650 

191,218 


20,013 
66,668 
101,043 

523 
28,245 


12 


11,455 
86 

2n,ii2 

31,670 

18,884 
18,087 
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Aftlalei. 


BJce - 

BecdE ,f  ,.,..,„„. 

Softp. ................. 

Staaonery ..^ 

6toTiee»  homsebold , 

Bam-r -.....- ,.-,. 

Timber 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc-*,. 

Varnteb.. 

Woolen  eoods: 

Blankt'ls  end  ruga . 

Caml£:ttt ^ ,. 

Cloth  „.. „._ 

Flannel 

All  otber  artielce  *, 


Total 312,637,230 


Total. 


1906. 


723,319 
2. 113,  $10 

4,30g,TlO 

D,  405,711 

fil,m 

MS,  41 S 
491,306 
714,476 
72,067 
73,B09,S4S 


1W7, 


137,  m,  514 

SU,860 

1,007,74H 

6(M,-iOe 

4,854,  GIQ 

4,«gi,ao« 

73,646 

360,505 
a62,lf7 
670.317 

70,426,956 


B38,%6,613 


TTnlted  States  ftnclud- 
ing  Hawaii), 


igod. 


fl,G4S 
22,312 

441,883 

4,076 

1,59(1,950 

^,145,360 

I,a22 

60 


2.2M 

IS 

1,  ]^g,446 


1907. 


fl,760 
21,499 
42,483 

1,436,  no 

1,911 
1,330.432 
1,. 552, 439 

1,305 

34 


SO 


35,648.067     29,153,74*3 


United  Kingdom. 


im. 


faoa,ft53 

269,  S0& 

416,763 

9,309 

1,339 

1,840,119 

i5,oao 

272,571 

ac^aoB 

K:,873 

S,1S.') 

15,911,984 


62,990,634 


1907. 


|M3,268 

*S8,a4S 

361,153 

1,S34 

10,087 

7a5.366 

15,^ 

1  S3,  SOI 

201,1405 

65,383 

e.350 

14,134,355 


61,274,633 


DISCREPANCY  IN   AMERICAN   AND  CHINESE  FIGURES. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  in  these  figures  any  influence  of  exchange. 
With  only  1  cent  difference  in  the  gold  value  of  the  tael,  it  being 
worth  80  cents  in  1906  and  79  cents  in  1907,  the  import  of  American 
goods  into  China  fell  off  $5,925,000.  As  a  general  principle,  import 
trade  should  flourish  under  high  rates  for  silver,  for  it  is  the  return 
in  gold  that  the  foreign  importer  counts  on,  while  it  is  the  tael  value 
only  which  influences  the  Chinese  buyer.  For  instance,  with  the  tael 
worth  80  gold  cents,  an  American  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  at 
materially  lower  prices  than  when  it  is  only  worth  66  cents. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  variation  in  annual  totals  is  to  be 
found  in  matters  not  connected  with  exchange.  In  fact,  1904  was  a 
normal  year,  American  trade  having  shown  a  healthy  development 
annually  during  the  preceding  decade.  The  high  figures  oi  1905 
were  due  to  an  overstocking  of  the  market  in  anticipation  of  a  great 
demand  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  an  anticipation  which  was 
not  realized  and  of  which  the  decrease  in  1906  is  a  further  effect. 

In  past  reports  on  Chinese  customs  statistics  the  inaccuracy  which 
arises  from  the  practice  of  crediting  to  Hongkong  all  merchandise 
which  passes  through  that  port  has  been  frequently  alluded  to.  This 
practice  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  Chinese 
customs  trade  statistics.  Otherwise  the  discrepancy  between  Ameri- 
can figures  of  export  and  Chinese  figures  of  import  is  hopelessly 
confusing.  It  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  40  per  cent 
of  China's  foreign  trade  consists  of  transshipments  at  Hongkong, 
which  are  thus  credited  to  the  British  Empire,  though,  in  fact,  they 
should  be  divided  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

IMPORT   OF   HIGHER   GRADE   COTTON    GOODS HOSIERY    INDUSTRY. 

With  regard  to  the  import  of  cotton  goods  into  China,  the  higher 
grades,  the  figured  and  the  dyed  and  printed  pieces,  are  not  supplied 
by  the  United  States.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1907,  the  United 
States  exported  no  32-inch  drills  to  China  and  no  36-inch  T-cloths. 

Of  cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins,  none  came  from  the  United 
States,  though  Great  Britain  furnished  297,384  pieces,  the  supply 
from  other  countries  being  inconsiderable.  The  United  States  rur- 
nished  only  909  pieces  of  chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints  in  1907, 
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while  Great  Britain  supplied  787,822  pieces.  There  were  no  printed 
drills  and  twills  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year,  but 
Great  Britain  furnished  147,687  pieces.  No  dyed  shirtings  are  cred- 
ited to  the  United  States,  although  Great  Britain  suppned  214,347 
pieces.  Of  fancy  woven  cottons,  the  receipts  from  the  United  States 
were  12,791  pieces,  as  compared  with  941,089  pieces  from  Great 
Britain  and  1,234,000  pieces  from  Japan. 

One  line  of  cotton  goods  largely  used  in  China  is  Japanese  cotton 
cloth,  the  supply  of  which  for  the  year  1907  was  3,095,199  pieces. 
Nearly  all  of  this  came  from  Japan,  but  some  came  from  Korea, 
Macao,  and  French  Indo-China.  Japanese  crepe  was  also  a  monopoly 
of  Japan,  the  market  having  demanded  785,388  yards  in  the  past 
year.  Of  the  imports  of  cotton  yarn,  amounting  to  153,073  tons,  none 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  market  was  supplied  from  Japan 
and  British  India. 

The  customs  statistics  as  to  the  import  of  raw  cotton  need  some 
comment.  It  is  known  that  American  cotton  is  largely  used  in  the 
Chinese  mills,  to  be  mixed  with  the  Chinese  fiber,  but  the  United 
States  is  not  credited  with  any  import  of  cotton  during  the  past 
four  years,  excepting  1,600,000  pounds  in  1905.  The  explanation  is 
probably  to  be  round  in  the  Hongkong  figures,  which  snow  an  im- 
portation from  Hongkong  of  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
imported  in  the  past  year.  A  large  part  of  this  must  have  been 
American  cotton. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  hosiery  industry  is  the  tentative 
introduction  at  Shanghai  of  sewing  machines  which  will  knit  socks. 
These  machines  are  hiing  tried  with  hand  power  only,  but  if  the  ex- 
periment proves  a  success  electrical  power  will  be  used.  In  view  of 
the  low  grade  of  socks  suitable  for  the  Chinese  trade  it  would  seem 
the  Chinese  could  produce  all  the  hosiery  the  people  could  wear  with- 
out resorting  to  foreign  markets. 

During  1907  there  were  464,000  dozen  pairs  of  hosiery  imported, 
distributed  among  the  following  countries:  Hongkong,  169,246; 
Germany,  152,793;  Japan,  115,554;  United  Kingdom,  16,760;  and 
the  United  States,  783. 

UNITED  states'  SHARE  OF  THE  FLOUR  AND  OIL  TRADE. 

The  United  States  is  credited  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
import  of  flour  to  China  last  year,  but  in  this  trade  particularly  the 
Hongkong  figures  are  confusing.  Hongkong  is  credited  with  more 
than  one-half  as  much  imports  as  the  United  States,  whereas  it  is 
probable  that  80  per  cent  of  the  flour  shipped  from  Hongkong  to  the 
mainland  of  China  was  of  American  origin. 

The  American  flour  trade  in  this  market  is  menaced  by  the  great 
development  of  milling,  particularly  in  the  Manchurian  provmces. 
There  the  growth  of  wheat  at  the  doors  of  the  mills  and  the  immense 
improvement  effected  in  the  milling  machinery  used  have  made  the 
native  article  cheaper  and  almost  as  good  as  imported  American  flour. 

The  receipts  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1904  amounted  to 
8,983  tons;  1905,  7,958  tons;  1906,  32,993  tons;  and  1907,  165,187  tons. 

The  importation  of  oil  into  China  from  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  American  commerce.  The  total  receipts 
of  kerosene  od  from  all  countries  in  1907  amounted  to  162,459,695 
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gallons.    The  imports  of  kerosene  and  lubricatinff  oils  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows : 


Years. 

Kerosene. 

Lubricating. 

Years. 

Kerosene. 

Lubricating. 

1904 

Oallont. 
54,912,262 
72,494,780 

Ocdlons. 

456,058 
1,076.157 

1906.. 
1907.. 

OaRons. 
69,373,638 
90,283,147 

GdUons. 
543,923 

1905 

552,957 

IMPORTS  OF  MINERAL  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  market  for  copper  ingots,  slabs,  and  ore  is  supplied  chiefly  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  the  total  import  amounting  to  9,241 
tons,  of  which  7,614  tons  came  from  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  import  of  mild  steel,  amounting  to  18,537  tons  in  1907,  the 
United  States  furnished  only  1,614  tons,  but  supplied  approximately 
2,700  tons  of  rivets  and  nails  out  of  a  total  of  10,773  tons.  Out  of 
a  total  of  9,969  tons  of  galvanized  iron  received,  the  United  States 
is  credited  with  1,831  tons  and  the  United  Kingdom  5,613  tons. 
The  imports  of  tinned  plate  amounted  to  20,159  tons,  of  which  16,595 
tons  came  from  the  tJnited  Kingdom  and  only  90  tons  from  the 
United  States. 

The  total  import  of  railway  material  amounted  to  $10,115,656, 
and  was  distributed  among  the  following  countries : 


Countries. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


United  States  (including  Hawaii) 

Hongkong 

French  Indo-China 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

Prance 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc 

All  other  countries 

Total 


9827,950 

84,885 

11,094 

1,262,475 

143,900 

1,925,389 

331,649 

1,007,464 

316,784 

2,492 


$152,898 

228,125 

44, 710 

1,461,964 

819,118 

4,533,907 

66,656 

1,571,830 

800,448 


220,993 

612,885 

548,784 

582,223 

227,208 

124,698 

6,964 

724,196 

92,179 

648 


5,364,032 


8,674,646 


10,139,678 


In  the  sale  of  carriages  and  bicycles  in  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer would  seem  to  be  preeminent,  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  $19,731  worth;  the  United  Kingdom,  $158,233;  and  Japan, 
$89,616. 

The  total  import  of  electrical  material  and  fittings  amounted  to 
$931,434,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  $42,845  worth;  the 
United  Kingdom,  $232,447;  Germany,  $170,478;  Belgium,  $287,651; 
and  Japan,  $95,510.  There  is  not  much  hope  of  improvement  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  respect.  In  electrical  installations,  as  in  other 
great  engineering  works,  the  orders  go  to  the  countries  supplying  the 
capital.  Only  two  tramway  sj^stems  have  been  established  in  China — 
those  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin — which  are  controlled  and  equipped 
by  the  English  and  Belgians,  respectively. 

INCREASED    SALE   OF   UNITED    STATES    MACHINERY. 

The  importations  of  machinery  and  fittings  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $124,091  in  1904  to  $949,234  in  1907.  The  figures  for 
1907  were  only  surpassed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  with  sales  amount- 
ing to  over  $1,580,000.    This  is  a  trade  in  which  the  American  prod- 
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ucts  are  being  energetically  pushed  by  American  machinery  ajgents. 
Out  of  a  total  of  $105,111  worth  of  sewing  machines  sold  to  Chma  in 
1907,  the  United  States  supplied  about  $40,000  worth — ^more  than 
double  the  value  from  any  otner  country. 

The  hardware  trade  in  China  is  worthy  of  American  attention. 
During  1907  the  sales  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $98,750, 
out  of  a  total  of  $790,000,  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $300,200;  Germany,  $167,480;  and  Japan  $144,570.    The 

Eroximity  of  China  to  the  United  States  and  the  success  of  American 
ardware  in  other  markets  in  competition  with  that  of  other  makers 
indicates  that  American  goods  are  not  being  pushed  in  China  as  they 
might. 

There  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  lead  in  pigs  and  bars 
imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  years,  as  in 
1904  the  amount  supplied  was  3,243  tons,  against  1,625  tons  in  1905, 
805  tons  in  1906,  and  752  tons  in  1907.  The  United  States  is  the 
largest  exporter  of  scales  and  balances,  the  sales  in  1907  amounting 
to  $20,198  out  of  a  total  of  $31,945. 

In  medical  and  surgical  appliances  the  Chinese  market  is  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  imports 
from  the  former  country  in  1907  amounting  to  $32,368,  and  from  the 
latter  country  $61,596. 

Of  a  total  import  of  $118,500  in  graphophones  and  accessories  last 
year,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $31,600  worth,  as  much  as 
all  Europe,  but  less  than  Canada,  whose  sales  amounted  to  $39,500. 
As  no  graphophones  of  note  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  the  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  in  the  shipment  of  American  machines  through 
Canadian  ports. 

CONFECTIONERY,     FURNITURE,     OPIUM,     AND     TOBACCO. 

A  small  line  of  imports  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  is  confectionery.  Foreign  confectionery  to  the  value  of 
$111,770  was  imported  in  1907,  of  which  only  1  per  cent  came  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  being  the  chief  supplier. 

In  this  trade  also  there  should  be  a  bright  future  tor  the  American 
manufacturer  if  he  can  adapt  his  products  to  the  local  demand.  In 
the  city  of  Shanghai  one  well-known  American  manufacturer  is  offer- 
ing regular  shipments  of  the  highest  grade  American  confectionery 
and  is  meeting  in  a  small  way  with  an  encouraging  demand.  Gooas 
of  this  character  to  obtain  a  wide  market  must  not  be  of  the  highest 
grade,  but  must  be  saleable  at  low  prices. 

Regarding  the  imports  of  furniture,  etc.,  the  United  States  should 
lead,  out  an  examination  proves  disappointing.  The  total  imports 
in  1907  were  valued  at  $758,400,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
$39,500  worth.  Great  Britain  $202,230,  and  Japan  $237,000. 

The  imports  of  opium  amounted  to  7,277,866  pounds  in  1907, 
against  7,215,600  in  1906,  and  6,927,700  in  1905. 

The  importation  of  American  tobacco  is  a  promising  trade,  2,113 
tons  being  received  in  1907.  Hongkong  is  credited  with  5,652  tons, 
most  of  which  probably  came  from  the  United  States.  The  Chinese 
are  not  a  cigar-consuming  people  and  small  importations  come  chiefly 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlanos.  There  is  of  course 
a  certain  consumption  of  high-priced  Cuban  and  American  cigars 
among  the  foreigners. 
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The  rivalry  between  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  supply  of  cigarettes  is  quite  keen,  the  sales  from  each  country 
for  the  four  preceding  years.being  as  follows : 


Years. 

United 
States. 

Japan. 

Great 
Britain. 

Years. 

United 
States. 

Japan. 

Great 
Britain. 

1904         

$683,305 
1,608,654 

$726,574 
636,217 

$265,713 
697,824 

1906 

$2,596,142 
1,065,534 

$287,574  $1,349,354 

1906 

1907 

524,932         934.202 

' 

SALE  OF  AMERICAN  BOOTS  AND  SHOES — CLOCKS — GINSENG. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  the  receipts  of  American 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  and  other  materials,  the  sales  rising  from 
$4,324  in  1904  to  $18,452  in  1907. 

The  comparison  of  values  and  quantities  from  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries  will  show  the  high  grade  of  American 
import.  For  example,  9,646  pairs  of  shoes  from  Europe  were  valued 
at  $10,245;  about  34,300  pairs  from  Japan  at  $30,810,  as  compared 
with  somewhat  less  than  8,000  pairs  from  America  valued  at  $18,452. 
The  inference  is,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  investigation,  that  it  is  the 
foreigner  in  China,  not  the  Chinese,  who  is  the  buyer  of  the  Ameri- 
can shoe.  An  intelligent  effort  to  supply  Chinese  shoes  to  China 
would  seem  more  certain  of  a  liberal  reward  than  any  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

In  the  supply  of  clocks  and  watches  Japan  leads  with  sales  in 
1907  amounting  to  $214,259,  against  $282,614  in  1906,  while  the 
sales  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  for  these  two  years 
to  $49,714  and  $101,000,  respectively.  It  would  seem  that  the 
American  manufacturer  should  make  a  better  showing  in  this 
market,  which  could  be  done  by  the  production  of  cheap  clocks  and 
watches  suitable  to  the  low  price  which  the  Chinese  are  prepared 
to  pay. 

The  receipts  of  ginseng  in  1907  amounted  to  343,243  pounds,  of 
which  173,475  pounds  came  from  Hongkong;  119,361  pounds  from 
Japan;  50,339  pounds  from  Korea;  157  pounds  from  India;  88 
pounds  from  Macao;  66  pounds  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder,  77  pounds,  from  Eussia  and  Straits  Settlements.  The 
amount  credited  to  Hongkong  probably  came  originally  from  the 
United  States. 

HOUSEHOLD   STORES — WINES   AND   MILK — DYES. 

The  importation  of  household  stores  is  another  line  in  which 
America  caters  almost  exclusively  to  the  foreign  demand.  The 
total  imports  in  1907  were  valued  at  $3,443,137,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  $1,436,170,  the  closest  competitor  being  Japan, 
with  about  one-third  this  amount. 

In  the  trade  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  the  United  States  does  not 
rank  very  high,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  American 
malt  liquors  introduced  into  this  market  from  America.  The  prox- 
imity of  Japan  and  the  cheapness  of  the  beer  produced  there  make 
that  country  the  leading  importer. 

The  demand  for  American  beer  and  whisky  is  almost  entirely 
from  foreigners,  among  whom,  however,  the  demand  for  American 
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whisky  is  almost  nil,  while  the  demand  for  malt  liguors  is  guided 
by  the  conservative  British  and  German  taste  to  liquors  of  those 
nations.  Nevertheless,  the  beer  of  certain  American  breweries  is 
widely  in  demand  in  China  in  high-class  hotels  and  clubs  and  is 
hirfily  appreciated. 

The  imports  of  condensed  milk  in  tins  was  primarily  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  The  receipts  from  the 
United  States  in  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows:  1904,  50,748 
dozens;  1905,  245,098  dozens;  1906,  82,018  dozens,  and  1907,  52,696 
dozens.  There  is  a  very  large  importation  of  thes6  goods  from 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.  The  number  of  brands  is  con- 
stantly increasing  and  milk  in  attractive  packages  and  of  excellent 
quality  is  abundant  in  Chinese  markets. 

The  substitution  of  an  ordinary  liquid  milk  for  the  condensed 
article,  which  was  formerly  supplied  exclusively,  is  highly  appre- 
ciated and  the  demand  for  this  character  of  goods  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  aniline-dye  trade  is  one  in  which  the  United  States  is  very 
little  interested.  Of  the  total  imports  amounting  to  $2,049,641  over 
$1,500,000  worth  came  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  less  than 
$237  worth  from  the  United  States.  There  is  about  the  same  condi- 
tion as  to  paints,  colors,  and  other  dyes,  though  some  large  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  actively  pushing  their  brands  of  paint  upon 
the  market. 

DRAWBACK  TO  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

A  ^neral  consideration  of  the  import  trade  of  China  leads  the 
American  observer  to  feel  that  certain  lines  here  are  not  as  developed 
as  they  should  be  and  that  this  market  holds  out  a  bright  prospect 
to  intelligence  and  capital.  The  backwardness  of  American  imports 
is  to  be  chiefly  noticed  in  the  higher  grade  cotton  goods  and  in  the 
supply  of  electrical  machinery.  There  is  a  probability  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  development  of  American  mills  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  British  competition  in  all  grades  of  cotton, 
but  as  to  the  supply  of  electrical  machinery  and  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  there  seems  less  hope.  The  greatest  drawback  to  American 
trade  in  these  lines  is  that  there  is  very  little  American  money  in- 
vested in  China,  and  orders  for  these  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  goods 
go  to  those  countries  which,  through  their  invested  capital,  control 
the  placing  of  the  orders.  When  the  American  merchant  shall  have 
become  a  more  active  agent  in  the  development  of  China  and  shall 
be  content  to  invest  his  money  in  industrial  enterprises,  an  increased 
demand  may  be  looked  for  from  America  for  the  kind  of  goods, 
machinery,  and  electrical  fittings,  etc.,  which  the  manufacturing 
and  railroad  development  will  necessitate. 

An  American  economist,  in  his  book,  says :  "  The  real  opportunity 
afforded  by  colonial  possessions  is  for  the  development  oi  the  new 
countries  by  fixed  investments." 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  true  not  only  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions, but  of  the  great  neutral  market  of  China,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  judicious  investments  there  will  not  only  bring  a  return 
comparing  favorably  with  other  fields,  but  will  have  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  in  fostering  American  trade. 
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WHAT  CHINA  EXPORTS. 

In  1907  China  exported  131,411^15  pounds  of  raw  cotton, 
against  102^349,086  pounds  in  1906.  This  cotton  largely  goes  to 
Japanese  mills  where  it  is  manufactured  into  cloth  to  he  sent  back 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  and  Chinese  woven  article.  Of  the 
silk  exported,  including  cocoons  and  waste,  amoimting  to  34,011,508 
pounds,  1,987,395  pounds  were  shipped  direct  to  the  United  States. 

The  tea  exports  in  1907  showed  an  increase  of  24,385,600  pounds 
over  1906,  the  totals  being  185,921,200  pounds  in  1906,  and  210,306,800 
pounds  in  1907.  The  export  of  sesame  seed  last  year  amounted  to 
98,926,696  pounds.  It  goes  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Hankow,  and 
it  is  said  is  shipped  largely  to  France  and  Italy. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  China, 
also  the  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  during  1906  and  1907,  was  as 
follows : 


ATtlcIes. 


Ajciimsik,  ll¥e ...*.. 

Bamboo,  etc  .-, 

Bcfliia,,. ^. ,.«,.,_-._. 

Briutlei 

Ounphiir.,,,,.,.,.^.^, , 

Cblmiwftre,  etc  ,.^ .., 

OottoDT  mw*-..^ -., 

Eeg». 

^atheiH  {fowl)  ..,.^ 

Flbei^..... 

FlrecTHCkora,  etc.-,,,, 

FmlL.,.., ..,,.,. .,-..-.... 

Fnre „.„„.,.. 

OnmcloUi . ...... ....... 

Mats 

Matting 

MedMnoB,. 

If  laef  aln ...... ..... ......... 

Mnak,.,. ,. 

NankiH^m. ,. 

Kutgalla.,, 

Oil* 

Opium.. .......-,.....,., 

Puper - 

PTOvlidocis,  etc .............. 

Eico 

HetKiM  .,..,.. *, 

Bilk.  a,iid  manufactures  of; 

Rjiw— 

While 

w  hJ  m ,  sx&B.m  fliiiiu  Pi" 

Wild... 

yellow 

CocooiiM. 

piectf  gootiK 

Ponffecfl 

Kefiij^fi 

WfLHtC... 

Other , 

Sklni4  aafl  hidu;!. .  ,.„..,.... 

Btraw  bnilf  J 

Sug*iT  ....,, .._, 

Ta  flow 

Bljick... .,. 

Brlek „ 

Grocti ,.. 

Tohojcco  ,...,..  — ......... 

Wood  and  tim  Imlt.  etc 

Wr>ril..„.,.,....,„, ,., 

All  other  article!  ........... 

Ti^tjil...... 


Total. 


JSOG, 


2,4^331 
a,  177, 4^7 

1, 0(35,  Baa 

&,  138.599 
2,S7e,ll8 

852,  ai3 
2,J20,ffJ2 
5,107,737 

65&,oea 

1,a57,47§ 
770,721 

2,67i,9fri 

2,7aa.a^ 

1B,743,34» 
4,64a;2I3 


l3,ffA5aO 
2,5JSf,66tf 

ljfliu,4«/i 

35S, 700 

2,5ati,44M 
H73,  la^ 

G,K{4,IH0 
&,  67^,489 

4,HLJJ.^SU 
6,  G7l>,  n><o 


ISO,  lis,  391 


1017. 


t2,09A,^ 

9(83,701 

7,li!7,H55 

^5OO,7h0 

1,&11,20& 

lB,39gJ92 

902,240 

3,32fl.447 

1,717,536 

K»,060 

788,  €95 

721.852 

2,927,2Sii 

1.9(M,835 

5,  lis,  109 

691,770 

93],««4G 

77a,  513 

S,891,92& 

19»,305 

2,eC0,7gl 

2,^10,0G2 

S,^30ii 

4,134,902 


30,  ti  17, 400 
4,^71,417 
3,74y,G2y 
l,U27,0r!7 

»,  :i7i^,  m'i 

l,M3&,i>7l 

421, H7P 

4,^'>7,41K 

7M,  im 

lo,r>a2,:iio 

:si:i,(ii7 

12,2?(iaOII 
IhSMI.HJI 

■>*i,  72y 

3,7a7,,'iOU 
0.077.ra2 


20B,S60,7j1 


United  Btatt-q  { in i: Add- 
ing Hawaii). 


636,893 

571 

1,117 

21 

2fi0 

19,74a 

100,  ^bU 


SO 

15S,$19 

19 

2,326 

375 

TOB 

12,876 

1&1,{^ 

m 

^1,461 
780,261 


4,asa 


4j57,67tj 

1,79&,S39 

740,607 


fi.3M7 
23, 4M 


4,514 

5l^ 

3,22r>,47f> 

i,T50,M3 


29y 

1,156,431 

4,0h7 

2,7H,3i8 


2,  6f>t: 
2,R9Li,2J7 


20,fia7,424 


99« 


794,630 

25,<M5 

1,635 

6,U1 

1,106 

36,295 

SO, 387 


147,009 


972 
4,533 
177,194 
127,  674 
6 
65,083 
459,678 


4,2fi9 


4^172,887 

2,W2'i,4t9 

774,  W6 

560 


R,H4 
118, 700 


Z,;fJl 

a,247,0ft9 
M4,0f^ 


12,025 
1,172, 37i 


2,235,418 
42H,H;l 


21,012,151 


United  Kingdom. 


itioa. 


l&O 

fll7, 739 

86.431 

IK2 
126,402 

m 

69,482 
307,472 


1.064 

234.947 

21 

"'"7>i&" 


106,305 

3,228 

193 

106,749 

72,  MS 


2,435 


11,156 


327, 114 

6.414 

26.871 


71.07S 
196.261 


490, Ifrii 

9fi2,03;i 
2,016,  ftl8 


155,357 
678,179 


379,285 

34,738 

18 

fi03,2trr 

l,9y9Hfi93 


10,29iS.315 


1907, 


3 
61 

709,333 

297,306 

698 

im,2S6 

1>273 

47,  ew 

101,908 


7^ 
162,002 


h^U 


61,625 
20,544 


84^175 
42,356 


2,3S4 
25,311 


6,796 


349,789 
6, 244 
6,570 


99,207 
303..=>54 

mo 

465, 71  ft 

6, 170 

632,694 

959,373 


536,066 

1.992,329 

te3,lll 
11,476 


775,090 
1,145,916 


B,665,g^ 
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AMOY. 

By  Vice-consul  B.  C.  Bakeb. 

The  trade  of  Amoy  for  1907  has  been  normal.  The  imports  of 
kerosene  have  shown  a  steady  increase  and  the  prospects  for  a  greater 
advance  in  the  sale  of  this  American  product  are  bright.  An  Amer- 
ican company  has  installed  a  large  tank  system  which  is  about  com- 
pleted. This  will  not  only  make  it  possible  for  the  company  to  place 
oil  on  the  market  more  cheaply,  but  will  enable  it  to  keep  better 
stocked  in  order  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  market  and 
foreign  competition.  The  import  figures  for  1906  were  1,254,970 
gallons  and  for  1907  1,769,050  gallons. 

Though  the  most  determined  efforts  have  been  made  by  foreign 
competitors  to  control  the  flour  market  of  this  city,  the  American 
companies  have  more  than  held  their  own.  The  imports  of  American 
flour  for  1907,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  irom  the  customs 
figures,  were  44,646,266  pounds,  as  against  32,744,266  pounds  for 
1906. 

OPIUM,  MORPHIA,  YARN,  DYES,  AND  MEDICINES. 

Opium  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief  import  of  Amoy.  About 
hall  of  the  total  customs  revenue  is  derived  from  this  source.  It  was 
expected  that  1907  would  see  a  marked  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  this  drug  on  account  of  the  attempts  which  the  officials  and  local 
societies  are  making  to  prevent  or  at  least  curtail  its  use.  Every 
opium  den  in  Amoy  was  closed,  and  the  officials  went  about  arrest- 
ing such  persons  as  were  found  smoking- in  these  dens.  Hundreds 
of  opium  pipes  were  burned  publicly.  Despite  these  drastic  meas- 
ures the  actual  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  opium  at  this  place 
is  slight.  The  imports  were  729,600  pounds  in  1906  and  660,266 
pounds  in  1907. 

It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the  use  of  morphia, 
which  is  found  in  opium,  is  constantly  growing.  The  price  of  mor- 
phia here  is  less  than  the  customs  duty  on  the  article.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  $8,000  worth  of  morphia  is  consumed  yearly. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton  yam  took  place 
during  the  past  year.  This  yarn  is  mostly  used  for  making  cneap 
clothing.  The  Chinese  find  it  profitable  to  make  their  own  cloth, 
and  it  is  made  in  a  primitive  way  by  families  in  their  own  homes. 
For  this  purpose  large  quantities  of  cotton  yarn  and  dyes  are  im- 
ported. Most  of  the  latter  are  of  German  manufacture,  though 
there  is  an  opportunity  here  for  the  sale  of  the  American  article. 
Patent  medicines  of  all  sorts  are  being  imported  in  increasing  quan- 
tities.   Most  of  them  are  of  American  and  Japanese  manufacture. 

MARKET   FOR   RAILWAY    MATERIAL    AND    FOOD    PRODUCTS. 

A  CTOwing  item  of  import  is  that  of  railway  material.  Work  has 
already  begim  on  the  Fuhkien  Railwav,  over  3  miles  of  the  road 
having  been  completed.  It  is  proposea  to  extend  the  road  first  to 
Chang  Chow  and  then  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Province  of 
Kiang-si.  Branch  lines  are  projected  which  will  connect  with  the 
mining  districts  which  are  about  to  be  worked.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
line  will  connect  later  with  Foochow.  Last  year's  import  of  rail- 
way material  amounted  to  $40,986,  most  of  which  came  from  Japan. 
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The  figures  of  last  year's  imports  of  rice  show  a  striking  change 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  importation  of  foreign  rice 
almost  doubled  in  amount,  while  that  of  the  native  product  shows 
a  marked  decrease.  The  famine  of  last  year  no  doubt  caused  the 
sudden  drop  in  the  importation  of  native  rice,  as  the  imports  of  native 
wheat  show  a  corresponding  change.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this 
district  where  rice  is  plentifully  grown  should  import  such  great 
quantities.  The  fibres  show,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  all 
sorts  of  cereals  is  immense,  and  there  is  large  opportunity  for  the 
sale  of  American  foodstuffs,  especially  flour. 

IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  comparativei  table  are  given  the  principal  articles 
of  import  at  Amoy  in  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  and  their  values  in  United 
States  currency: 


Artlclei. 

looe. 

IWS. 

1907. 

Artldea. 

1905, 

IdDG, 

im. 

Seancake . 

t576,088 

1,092,330 

94,^9 

B,lfift 
96,347 

4,300 
3,?i0 

44,290 
59,627 
15,044 
145,190 
77,31§ 

1,227,444 

5,854 

304,035 

343,522 

17^,270 

973,410 

79,890 

574 
&4,44d 

3.-270 
2,1D& 

41.719 
07,465 
16.408 
138,029 
80.510 

1,162,733 
l>7/i* 
116,013 

713,071 

P01,308 
7;i5,2e9 
128,724 

12, 790 
7a,80Q 

2,820 
2,409 

,      56.190 

6a,065 

15,912 

344,630 

73,877 

1,222,660 
60.367 
151,016 

964,894 

Fl  oti  r— Con  tin  tied. 
Native,..***,*.** 

•4,777 

4.905 

7,475 

I{]8,I0f) 

!!i,:a7 

e,505 

13,236 

108,977 

321,675 

2.544,038 

83,027 

1JM.603 

1.016,  IfiS 

M4,S47 

lO-J.fiSl 

Bei^tiH  *          ,,,,,,. 

$48,553 

Bicho  dti  mux 

Indtan 

Iron: 
Baraandnnil  rod. 
Old  

♦o,m 

5,9^ 
142,212 
14,744 

2,434 

15,481 

206,270 

301,744 

2,m,40D 

185,428 

606,708 
580,128 
112,3*4 
in.  986 

5,105 
0,341 

NaUve  ,►-.***. 

Matches  .     **^,,**^ 

154,fi35 

Cotton  floods; 

Mats 

2.972 

Drills 

L&wns ,. 

Dyed 

Metak: 

Lead  in  pigs 

Quicksilver,,.,*, 
fin  elabe 

7,972 

10,957 

222,477 

Grfty            , ,  d » 

OUnkeroftene 

Opium 

399,002 

Turtcy  pcd.-,. 
White 

1,917,140 

Prawns     and 
Bhrimns,  dritid... 

T-rloth„„ , 

150,748 

1, 37&,  790 

KfttiVtt  ***.*** 

NutJvo 

Wheat 

90,370 

Fiflh,  dried 

67,579 

WoolviigoodH„,„. 

94,796 

REEXPORTS  OF  TEA  DECLINE — OTHER  EXPORTS  STATIONARY. 

Keturns  show  a  considerable  fall  in  the  amount  of  Formosan  tea 
reexported.  The  importance  of  Amoy  as  a  shipping  center  depended 
heretofore  largely  on  the  quantities  of  tea  which  were  brought  from 
Formosa  for  reexport.  This  business,  however,  has  been  gradually 
discontinued,  and  is  likely  to  cease  entirely.  The  shipments  of  tea 
are  made  from  Formosa  direct  since  the  Japanese  occupation.  The 
port  of  Kelung  was  greatly  imj)roved  by  the  Japanese,  with  a  view 
of  taking  over  the  shipping  business.  As  a  consequence,  the  largest 
vessels  enter  regularljr  at  that  port,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  send 
the  tea  away  for  reshipment.  All  but  one  or  the  tea  firms  at  Amoy 
have  transferred  their  offices  to  Formosa.  During  the  year  1907 
there  was  exported  from  Amoy  a  total  of  4,232,931  pounds  of  tea. 
Of  this  amount  the  Philippine  Islands  took  22,264  pounds  and  the 
United  States  829,733  pounds.  Java,  the  heaviest  purchaser,  took 
1,883,065  pounds. 

Most  or  the  exports  from  Amoy  are  sent  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
or  to  Chinese  ports.  The  principal  articles  are  paper,  sugar,  and 
tobacco,  the  trade  in  which  has  been  almost  stationary  for  the  past 
five  years.  Last  year's  exportation  of  lily  bulbs  shows  some  advance 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.    The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  with  the 
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United  States  and  the  demand  for  this  article  is  increasing  steadily. 
The  trade  in  the  Amoy  pomelo  shows  some  advance.  This  fruit  is 
almost  like  the  pomelo  or  grape  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  superior  in  flavor.  Cuttings  of  this  fruit  have  already  been 
sent  to  both  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but  its  cultivation  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  If  the  Amoy  pomelo  can  be  grown  to 
advantage  elsewhere,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  large  trade 
could  not  be  developed  along  this  line. 


UNFAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  principal  articles  of 
export  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


ArtldcB, 


ChlllA  WBfe.  OCMISB. 

Hempaackutg — 

ifOQWAT^ * 

Long-ngaiu,  dried 
Piper ,*... 


IMML 


t9»641 

19,327 
m.  116 
773,  7ft! 


itoa. 


17,3»a& 

9,446 

U.742 
56,211 


1807. 


110,6^1 
16,716 

n.v&7 

13,782 


Articles, 


PreserTEfl ^ 

Sug»r, -.,...**,„.*„., 
Ten , 

VrnhmMna _■., 

VermifelU  and  m»«a- 
rtjnl.. ..>,, 


1005. 


4.^7,912 

217,221 
9,592 

§,478 


190&        1007, 


fl3.^1 
312,173 
m.077 
1&4,^6 
3,99i5 

40,&ra 


»B£»,43» 

8,A4» 

M,2iL 


The  total  imports  at  Amoy  for  1907  amounted  to  $13,315,092,  of 
which  $9,921,841  came  from  foreign  countries,  and  $3,393,251  from 
Chinese  ports.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  $2,338,094,  of  which 
$1,603,063  were  taken  by  foreign  countries,  and  $735,031  by  Chinese 
ports.  In  addition  there  were  reexports,  chiefly  tea,  amounting 
to  $971,751. 

EXPORTS  TO  UNPTED  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Amoy  to  the  United  States 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907 : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bulbs,  lily 

110,149 

1,636 

1.564,818 

♦4.385 

462 

1,166,690 

19,669 

Household  effects 

211 

Tea 

194,173 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  this  port  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  1905, 1906,  and  1907  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Bamboo  ware.. 

CatUe 

Chinaware 

Cbinese  books . 
Cotton  shoes... 
Fruits: 

Dried 

Fresh 

Fish  nets 

Garlic 

OiasB  cloth 

Grindstones 


1906.   1906.   1907. 


$1,017 

47,134 

6,187 

503 

459 


1,103 
5,236 
6,552 
4,781 
3,8K4 
756 


S681 

50.450 

4,584 

145 

824 

763 

742 
7,481 

526 
4,656 

686 


8177 


5,402 
278 
127 

815 
209 

8,511 
42 

8,818 
979 


Articles. 


Hemp  string. 

Ironware 

Joas  paper 

Joas  sticks 

Medicine 

Opium , 

Paper 

Potatoes , 

Rice 

Tea «. 

Vermicelli.... 
Wooden  ware. 


1906.        1906.        1907, 


18.556 

2,870 

645 

896 

2,763 

2,730 

14,521 

1,604 

856 

5,037 

1,733 

3,054 


$2,889 

2,843 

884 

614 

834 

1.102 

9,612 

696 

229 

4,151 

838 

3,083 


$4,911 
3,221 


1,049 
1,288 


6,906 
877 
40 
6,296 
1,766 
1,791 


SILK    INDUSTRY — RAIIJIOADS    AND     MINING ELECTRIC    LIGHTING. 

An  industry  which  is  being  developed  with  some  promise  of  success 
is  that  of  silk  manufacture.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  silk 
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can  not  be  produced  in  this  region,  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  con- 
ditions all  seem  favorable.  Very  little,  however,  has  been  done  along 
tliis  line  imtil  recently.  The  Japanese,  seeing  an  opportunity  to 
develop  this  industry,  have  taken  the  matter  up  in  a  scientific  way 
and  are  importing  silk  worms  and  improving  the  present  methods 
of  manufacture.  Most  of  this  work  is  being  carried  on  at  Chang 
Chow,  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  final  result  will  be. 
There  seems  to  be  some  chance,  however,  'for  the  silk  industry  to 
develop  here  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trade  may  prove  of  some 
consequence. 

Though  very  little  is  produced  for  export  in  this  district,  there 
seems  to  be  promise  of  considerable  development  in  the  near  future. 
The  Fuhkien  Railroad,  when  completed,  will  traverse  a  country  rich 
in  minerals,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  develop  the  mines 
as  well  as  to  build  the  road.  Not  only  will  this  raikoad  tap  the  in- 
terior of  this  province,  but  will  extend  as  far  as  Kiang-si,  from 
which  the  products  of  that  region  may  be  readily  shipped  to  the  sea- 
board. Much  of  the  traffic  of  this  province  which  now  passes  through 
Swatow  will  be  brought  more  conveniently  to  Amoy  by  this  new  rail- 
road. As  the  mineral  resources  of  this  district  include  iron,  coal,  zinc, 
lead,  mercury,  and  crystal,  all  found  in  abundance,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  this  region  can  not  become  rich  in  mineral  production. 

During  1907  there  have  been  several  notable  public  improvements. 
A  telephone  system  has  been  installed  in  the  city  of  Amoy,  and  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Chinese.  An  electric-lighting  system  is 
projected  and  sufficient  capital  has  already  been  subscribed  for  its  in- 
stallation, and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  soon  commence. 
These  enterprises,  together  with  the  new  mining  operations  and  rail- 
road, should  give  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  .Aanoy  and  bring  about 
the  development  of  this  entire  district  which  is  possible  through  the 
wealth  of  its  mineral  resources. 

EMIGRATION. 

A  glance  at  the  export  and  import  figures  for  Amoy  reveals  a  great 
discrepancy  between  the  two.  In  1907  the  customs  figures  show  im- 
ports to  the  value  of  $9,921,841,  and  exports  to  foreign  countries 
valued  at  $1,603,063.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  articles  of  export 
fall  far  short  of  paying  for  the  articles  imported.  There  is,  however, 
value  of  some  sort  rendered  for  the  bulk  of  the  articles  brought  in,  and 
a  very  large  part  of  that  value  consists  of  the  human  labor  which  is 
sent  to  foreign  countries. 

Amoy  coolies  go  principally  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  while  a 
considerable  number  go  to  Formosa,  Hongkong,  and  Java.  The 
amount  of  money  remitted  from  the  Amoy  laborers  at  these  places 
can  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  reaches 
many  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  It  is  this  money,  together  with 
what  is  brought  back  by  returning  merchants  and  laborers,  that 
keeps  up  the  trade  of  Amoy,  for  this  district  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  place  of  production.  The  number  of  departing  natives  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  number  of  those  returning,  which  shows  that 
there  is  still  a  large  outward  stream  of  persons  who  go  abroad  to  sell 
their  labor  in  foreign  markets. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Chinese  leaving  and  re- 
turning to  Amoy  in  1907: 


Leaving. 

1 
Returning. 

Leaving. 

Returning. 

FormoMi 

5,630 
9,958 
8,246 
73,191 
3,400 

5,972 
11,222 
17,267 
16,926 

4,565 

Saigon 

82 

9 

266,514 

2 

Coast  Dorta  .           

Other  ports 

16 

HonKKOD^ 

Inland  water  places 

Total 

239,016 

Straits  Settlements 

Manila 

366,980 

294,986 

CANTON. 

By  Vice-CJonsul-General  Whxabd  B.  Hxtll. 

The  total  trade  of  Canton  in  1907  amounted  to  $83,534,853,  against 
$76,299,979  in  1906  and  $74,235,064  in  1905.  The  trade  of  the  port 
during  1907  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  ' 


= 
Imports  and  exports. 

Value. 

Imports  and  exports. 

Value. 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

Prom  foreign  countries  and  Hong- 
kong   

r23,716.189 
363,057 

Imports  of  native  produce— Cont'd. 
Reexported  to  foreign  countries. 
Reexported  to  Chinese  ports 

Total  native  reexnorts 

$347,971 
36,960 

384  931 

24,079,246 

Total  net  native  imports 

Exports  of  native  produce: 

Exported  to  foreign  countries  . . . 
Exported  to  Chinese  ports 

Total  native  produce 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port. . 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  i.e., 

!      foreign  and  native  exports,  less  re- 

Reexported to  foreign  countries. . 
Reexported  to  Chinese  ports 

Total  reexported 

14, 836, 630 

41,297  ! 
122, 267 

40,500,899 
8,733,147 

163,564 

Total  net  foreign  imports 

Imports  of  native  produce: 

Native  produce 

23,915,682 

44,234,046 

15,221,561 

83,534,853 

exports  and  native  exports 

82,986,358 

Nearly  all  articles  of  foreign  origin  have  increased  with  the  excep- 
tion of  opium,  which  shows  a  very  noticeable  decline.  During  1906 
there  was  1,581,867  pounds  of  opium,  valued  at  $5,399,651,  imported, 
as  against  1,387,200  pounds,  valued  at  $4,296,863  in  1907. 

English  gray  shirtings  increased  from  106,581  pieces  in  1906  to 
116,612  pieces  m  1907,  while  English  white  shirtings  advanced  from 
187,180  pieces  to  229,056  pieces  in  those  years.  English  drills,  T- 
cloths,  velvets  and  velveteens,  handkerchiefs,  and  chintzes  all  show 
slight  decreases.  The  importation  of  coal  (mostly  Japanese)  in- 
creased from  $342,818  worth  in  1906  to  $967,211  in  1907,  and  railway 
materials  for  the  Canton-Hankow  Railroad,  from  $10,076  to  $511,523 
during  the  same  years.  These  railroad  supplies  were  practically  all 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  include  locomotives,  cars,  and 
construction  materials. 

The  total  importation  of  flour  increased  from  40,660,267  pounds  in 
1906  to  49,903,200  pounds  in  1907,  but  its  value  decreased  from  $1,008,- 
650  to  $871,654.  American  flour  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
36,929,100  pounds,  valued  at  $642,564  in  1907,  against  36,657,600 
pounds  in  1906.  The  other  countries  furnishing  flour  were  Australia 
with  434,400  pounds;  Canada,  1,619,500  pounds;  and  Hongkong, 
6,017,000  pounds. 

The  receipts  of  kerosene  oil  during  1907  amounted  to  16,540,036  gal- 
lons, against  13,881,721  gallons  in  1906.    Of  these  amounts  the  United 
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States  furnished  8,323,692  gallons  in  1906  and  10,341,734  gallons  in 
1907;  Borneo,  454,067  gallons  and  1,201,962  gallons;  and  Sumatra, 
5,103,962  gallons  and  4,996,340  gallons,  respectively,  during  the  two 
years. 

The  total  amount  of  gingseng  imported  in  1907  showed  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  American  clarified  and  crude 
gingseng  increased  from  171  pounds  in  1906  to  214  poimds  in  1907. 

There  continues  to  be  an  increasing  consumption  of  American 
canned  goods,  and  Canton  offers  a  good  field  for  the  sale  of  such 
articles. 

CLASSIFIED  I3fP0RTS. 

The  articles  of  import  into  Canton  during  the  past  two  years  were 
as  follows : 


Ardctefl. 


Beans  atid  pe^..... 

Bootfl  ftiid  flhc»es.  robbef . 

Biilldlrig  materlA] 

Comeiit * 

Clg1|Tett43fi , _^^ , , , . 

Coal 

Copper  IngutHt  etc.  -^  -,*.„, , . 
Cotton,  and  nuiiiufacturesof : 

Raw  ..,»* .,,**** 

CtiiiitKca 

Clotb,  Japanesa. .  ,*.  * . . . 

Drllla 

Italiana  .„„..,....»..., 

Shirtings: 

Grav,  plain ****** 

White,  plain......... 

T^-loth *, 

Towt^lu ***.,. 

Yams.  iTidlan,. ,„,., 

Ityea,  atilmH\ 

El«!tfic!al  material  „,.,.,.,, 

Flour  *, .**.„ 

GIiAji!^  ware ......,,....,, 


IIKM?, 


eif>,on 

6ti.UlO 
191r029 

17«,  UO 

'27,014 
113,005 

BOO,  610 
8a, 304 
72,706 

157.159 

42,84^ 

l,0m.t>50 

14.843 


im. 


«53,1M 
40,612 
145,503 
76,641 

149,CH3 

man 

7a,23i 

92.iei 

65.U6S 
I7,fl00 

m,50s 

tKWjMl 
716.505 

157,059 

1,7^,602 

169  J6§ 

81,424 
871,  f>M 

ft4^171 


Articles. 


Iron  eiQd  fitee],  mannfac^ 
tnrefl  of: 
BarandDoll  rod..*.*.., 

Machinery 

Nails,  wire ,**.,- 

Rail  way  material . . 

Ttn  plates ,.* 

Lead  .. .....*,**._...^^ 

Mf^tobes **..*.. 

Ikli^dielnoa  . . . ,  ^  „  „ » ._. . ,  -- 

OH,  kerosene: 

Amerieaa  ,.***,,,,,..., 

Borneo.., .**.-,, 

Stimatra 

Opium........... 

Packer... ........ 

Kattan  _... 

Kic© 

Sngar........ 

Tea.  black 

Umbrellafi 

VemaicellL,„. ,,.*„. . 

Wlntiianil  BDirlls 

Woolen  gooAji  ...._.,...„, 


igofi. 


40,510 
10,076 
41*1.019 
136,136 

lSa,€12 

6^'i,450 

n,  116 

34<^2&4 

5,3S>9,661 

433.436 

165, 643 

1,242,21$ 

l,iaft,72a 

92,210 

53,164 

29tlia 

3i,ll7 

152*651 


lfl07. 


$111,051 
171.145 
4S,45ft 
611,^23 
17S,€^ 
164,  IW 
256,646 
195,119 

1,168.»78 

06,034 

424,fi2J 

24)?,6t« 

218,333 

2,W63,iV>4 

1,033, Wl 

101.274 

3S,2fi7 

77,^19 

]29.fil3 

106.826 


EXPORTS    OF    NATIVE    PRODUCE. 

The  total  exports  of  native  produce  of  local  origin  increased  from 
$35,064,232  in  1906  to  $44,234,046  in  1907.  The  exportation  of  cassia 
continues  to  increase,  the  shipments  amounting  to  $904,585  in  1906 
and  $1,255,523  in  1907.  The  amount  exported  to  the  United  States 
advanced  rrom  $185,795  to  $231,917  during  these  years. 

There  continues  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  firecrackers,  the 
shipment  abroad  amounting  to  $1,521,506,  against  $1,103,535  in  the 
previous  year.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  three  years,  the  amount  being  as  follows:  1905,  $284,173 
worth ;  1906,  $435,872,  and  1907,  $509,124. 

There  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  shipments  of  matting,  customs  re- 
turns showing  321,865  rolls  exported  m  1907,  against  313,611  rolls  in 
1906.  The  total  business  of  the  year,  including  Cochin  China,  was 
estimated  at  700,000  rolls.  The  demand  was  strong  throughout  the 
year,  exceeding  the  output,  and  prices  ranged  higher  than  in  1906. 
There  was  such  a  call  for  matting  that  makers  were  forced  to  use  the 
straw  that  is  usually  carried  over  for  use  in  the  following  year.  In 
April  a  large  number  of  orders  were  received^  and  this,  with  the  high 
cost  of  hemp,  caused  prices  to  advance,  and  since  then  they  have  con- 
tinued  to  rise,  until  the  first  of  1908  finds  them  the  highest  in  several 
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years  for  the  cheaper  grades.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  cus- 
toms appraisers,  protecting  shippers  of  116  warp,  caused  a  boom  in 
the  market  of  this  grade.  The  qualities  of  the  matting  were  on  the 
whole  poorer  than  1906.  Floods  at  Lintan  suspended  business  there 
for  thi^  or  four  weeks  and  destroyed  considerable  straw.  The  sea- 
son's crop  in  that  district  was  inferior  in  quality  and  scarce.  The 
bi^h  freight  rates  on  steamers  resulted  in  considerable  matting  being 
shipped  by  sailing  vessels.  As  a  result  of  the  strong  demand,  the 
exi)orts  of  matting  to  the  United  States  increased  from  $1,368,800 
in  1906  to  $1,944,216  in  1907. 

The  tea  trade  of  Canton  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  attention  is 
paid  to  this  article  any  longer.  The  product  has  been  replaced  by 
the  scientifically  cultivated  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  and  the  few 
shipments  made  are  of  a  poor  grade,  going  to  Australia  and  South 
America.  The  total  exports  during  19()Y  were  482,328  pounds, 
against  827,333  pounds  in  1906.  Practically  no  tea  goes  from  Can- 
ton to  the  United  States,  and  stocks  in  London  are  sufficient  for  a 
whole  year's  requirements,  judging  from  deliveries.  The  Chinese, 
I  am  informed,  have  in  most  cases  ^ven  up  the  cultivation  of  tea 
and  are  now  using  the  ground  for  raising  tooacco. 

The  exports  of  palm-leaf  fans  show  a  large  increase,  nearly  half 
of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  There  were  7,927,337  pieces 
exported  in  1907,  as  compared  with  4,900,235  pieces  the  previous 
year.  Shipments  to  America  increased  from  $12,414  in  1906  to 
$54,527  during  1907.  These  fans  are  manufactured  throughout  the 
Canton  delta  district  and  are  brought  to  this  city,  selected,  shaped, 
and  diipped. 

INCREASED  ACnvrTY  IN   THE  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  business  of  the  port  in  raw  silk  was  especially  large  during 
1907.  After  the  activity  of  1906,  which  had  disposea  of  almost  all 
of  the  available  supplies,  the  present  year  opened  with  an  eager  de- 
mand, which  was  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  reduced  stocks, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  met.  Prices  remained  verv  firm  on 
the  advance,  and  business  transacted  was  small.  About  the  middle 
of  January,  when  prices  had  reached  their  highest  point,  buyers  be- 
came alarmed  and  completely  withdrew.  A  period  of  quietness  en- 
sued, and  rates  began  to  weaken,  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
pressure  for  ready  money  caused  by  the  approach  of  China's  new 
year,  but  at  the  end  of  February  a  sudden  revival  from  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States  brought  about  a  rapid  recovery,  and  the 
steady  business  which  followed  took  the  rest  of  the  old  season's  silk 
off  the  market. 

Early  in  March  a  considerable  interest  in  new  silk  became  evident, 
and  large  contracts  for  delivery  extending  to  September  and  October 
were  booked  at  a  scale  of  rates  almost  as  high  as  those  paid  in  Janu- 
ary for  old  silk.  By  the  beginning  of  June  contracts  and  "  short " 
sales  amounted  to  8,000  or  10,000  bales,  with  the  result  that  very 
high  prices  were  paid  for  first  and  second  crop  cocoons.  Demand, 
however,  had  fallen  off  somewhat  after  the  first  burst  of  activity, 
and  with  native  and  other  speculators  bearing  on  the  market,  values 
slowly  declined. 

This  period  of  quietness  extended  to  the  middle  of  July,  when  in- 
quiry again  suddenly  improved,  causing  a  sharp  advance  iw  Y^\5ie.^ 
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but  the  volume  of  business  transacted  was  restricted  by  the  firm  and 
indiflferent  attitude  of  the  Chinese.  Further  moderate  contracts  for 
long  delivery  were  made,  and  the  few  available  lots  of  "  spot "  silk 
were  taken  up,  mostly  against  previous  "short"  sales.  Finally, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  firmness  of  the  native  holders, 
together  with  the  easier  state  of  the  Japanese  market,  caused  buyers 
to  retire. 

The  total  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Canton  in  1906  amounted  to 
42,000,000  bales,  valued  at  $17,229,749,  against  50,000  bales,  valued 
at  $22,636,497,  in  1907.  Of  these  quantities,  Europe  took  32,071  bales 
in  1906  and  34,818  bales  in  1907,  while  the  shipment  to  the  United 
States  during  the  two  years  amounted  to  9,852  and  7,682  bales,  respec- 
tively. 

ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT. 

The  articles  of  export  from  Canton  to  all  countries  during  1906 
and  1907  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bags 

Bangles 

Bristles 

Buttons,  brass  . 

Canes 

Cattle 

Cassia 

China  ware 

Fans,  palm  leaf 

Feathers 

Firecrackers... 

Garlic 

Ginger 

Grass  cloth 

Hair,  human... 

Horns,  deer 

Mats 

Matting 


1906. 


«76,6n 
1%,930 
126, 121 
228,435 
12,111 
356,193 
904,686 
160,639 
59,934 
46,127 
103,535 
74,129 
124,342 
87,618 
70,949 
64,667 
283,214 
853,941 


1907. 


$164,070 

255,894 

88,623 

204, 116 

17,212 

276,110 

1,255,523 

84,156 

104,847 

32,241 

1.521,506 

105,219 

134,300 

73,797 

89,313 

74,196 

383,031 

1,922,002 


Articles. 


Paper , 

Preserves , 

Silk,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Raw , 

Cocoons 

Embroideries 

Piece  goods 

Refuse 

Thread 

Silverware 

Sugar , 

Tea 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles , 

Total 


1906. 


S290  751 
10,238 


17,229,749 

185,112 

480,190 

4,066,400 

1,180,729 

148,710 

134,989 

130,276 

426.850 

476,165 

4,339,553 


34,858,783 


1907. 


$601,984 
36,317 


22,686,497 

826,219 

711, 510 

4,724,235 

2,117,631 

128,661 

129.980 

200,118 

401,636 

534,632 

4,899,570 


44.284.046 


EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1907 
amounted  to  $6,788,112,  an  increase  of  $219,936  over  1906  and 
$1,316,125  over  1905.    The  articles  were  as  follows: 


ArtJelefl. 

1905. 

1906. 

19D7. 

Aittclea. 

lim. 

1906. 

uw. 

Bamboo-.* -.. 

BlAokwood  WB  re  k 

$13,582 

5»,668 

6,  §80 

22,092 

Sia,&37 

S7,m 
4S,flO^ 
21J6& 

Ifi^OlB 

7,2^2 

]2,4t*J 

435,892 

4,616 

2fi,9% 

15,^19 

3,Dia 

1,369,800 

16,  IMS 
3,957 
23je2 

9.^aa 

231.  &1« 

22,477  . 
64, 60S  1 
64.528 
509,121 

Oil: 

CasaJa. 

f2.33fi 
6,250 

40,637 

4,m.S12 
3fi.I22 
19.1»l 

megs 

1.7J8 
10^,637 

45,  W7 
2  975 

Brlftles  ..*. 

Othtr  ..,„.,.. 

rr&Hervt'N  .....,«.. 

2,90EV,M40 
25,723 
1H,76S 

ia>936 

OinEharldea .,,,,.. 

Rultuii  c^irtM .  „_. 
Silk,  find   mami- 
factiirc'fl  of  E 
Raw  .  ....  .  . 

^,  G3T 

Crii^la „ 

216. 126 
74,462 
10.196 

19,^49 
2Rl,n4 

2.m 

17,.^9(> 

B.0ft9 

2(5, 17b 

1^582,257 

China  rt-eds 

Chin  aw  (I  rf? 

3,461.760 

32, 131 

ie.633 

1S6.034 

Em  brold  pries. 

Flttitft,  pill m  leaf.... 
Fl  recrnc  k  cfh 

CW0OT19 

Pleoe  goods... 
Waste.... 

OlnRpr,  preserved  . 
Ornsscioth  .,**-.,, 
Hair.  hiimuD ..,,.. 
Jo^  fltlckn  . 

6.227  i 
13,41S 

'  Bkitifl  , 

l,2fiO 

Allotherarticlea,. 

W,156 

74.422 

26.a:i9                Totah 

1.944.217 

\4T2,0S7 

f^f^vSJTfi 

G  788,112 

Hattlnir ........... 

RAILWAY   EXTENSIONS. 


The  30-mile  line  of  railway  from  Canton  to  Samshui  is  in  good 
operating  shape.    New  stations  are  being  built  all  along  the  road  and 
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the  business  is  increasing  rapidly.  During  1907  the  road  carried 
3,191,624  passengers,  including  2,081  foreigners  and  15,792  who  trav- 
eled free.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  line  were  $296^500,  United 
States  currency,  distributed  as  follows :  Passengers,  $289,759,  special 
trains  $249;  n-eight  $126,  and  miscellaneous  $6,366.  The  earnings 
for  1907  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $26,603.  The 
operating  expenses  in  1907  were  $101,92JL,  an  increase  of  $9,025  over 
the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  these  disbursements  for  actual 
operating  expenses  there  was  expended  for  improvements,  upkeep 
01  the  road,  and  additional  property  the  sum  of  $96,499,  which  was 
charged  against  the  construction  department. 

The  rolling  stock  was  increased  during  the  year  by  two  8-wheel 
locomotives  (American  make)  and  several  small  dump  cars.  The 
machine  shop  at  Shek  Wai  Tong  was  enlarged  and  a  new  boiler 
house  erected.  The  company  has  ordered  materials  enough  for  build- 
ing 2  steel  passenger  cars  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  as  well  as  some 
wood-working  and  iron-working  machines.  Owmg  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Kuang  Tung  Yueh  Han  Railway  Company  (Limited), 
10  flat  cars  were  sold  to  them  for  $10,000. 

On  this  side  of  the  river  the  railway  is  now  open  for  13  miles 
from  Canton,  while  50  miles  more  of  the  ground  was  cleared,  the 
track  fixed,  and  the  grade  measured.  The  work  is  being  pushed  at 
a  good  speed,  and  as  fkst  as  the  engineer's  work  is  completea  contracts 
are  signed.  In  order  to  avoid  a  heavy  expense  at  first  the  track  was 
placed  close  to  the  water,  but  this  plan  was  found  to  be  most  unsatis- 
lactory,  so  the  line  is  now  being  built  higher  up,  out  of  the  reach 
of  floods.  Surveying  work  is  being  done  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
half  a  mile  per  day. 

Work  was  started  on  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railroad  with  appar- 
ently incomplete  data  upon  which  to  base  estimates  and  it  is  said  that 
at  the  end  of  1907  nearly  $3,500,000  gold  had  been  spent,  or  more 
than  25  per  cent  over  and  above  the  original  estimate  for  the  com- 
plete line.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  line  would  cost  about 
$2,500,000  gold,  but  according  to  present  calculations  the  railroad 
will  cost  about  $5,000,000. 

The  chief  tunnel,  2,385  yards  in  length,  is  presenting  difficulties 
that  could  not  be  anticipated  and  progress  on  this  has  feen  delayed 
thereby.  At  the  end  of  1907  a  third  of  the  work  was  far  from  com- 
pleted, but  better  progress  is  expected  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  British  section  may  be  completed  by  May,  1910.  •  The  survey 
on  the  Chinese  section  has  recently  been  completed  and  the  first 
sod  is  likely  soon  to  be  turned.  By  1912,  when  the  Chinese  section  is 
completed,  trains  should  be  running  between  Canton  and  Hongkong 
(Kowloon). 

CHEFOO. 

By  Consul-general  John  Fowler. 

The  consular  district  of  Chefoo  embraces  a  territory  of  69,000 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  30,000,000.  There  are 
now  four  open  ports  or  cities  in  which  the  foreign  merchant  may  re- 
side, Chinan  (the  capital),  Weihsien,  Choutsun,  and  Chefoo.  In  the 
province  are  also  located  the  British  port  of  Weihaiwei  and  the  Grer- 
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man  port  of  Tsingtau.  Eighty  miles  across  the  gulf  lie  the  Japanese 
cities  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

Chefoo  is  declining  as  a  trade  center.  So  long  as  the  port  could 
supply  its  northern  neighbors  it  had  an  advantage  over  its  rivals, 
but  now  the  northern  market  is  closed  and  the  southern  trade  is  also 
drifting  to  another  port.  So  marked  is  this  depression  that  the  most 
active  Chinese  are  alarmed.  Consequently  the  native  merchants  have 
subscribed  large  sums  for  a  railway,  about  300  miles  in  length,  to 
run  along  the  coast,  turning  to  the  large  city  of  Weihsien,  realizing 
that  unless  this  is  accomplished  they  have  little  hope  of  holding  their 
own  against  rival  ports. 

The  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  Chefoo  in  1907  was  $27,322,292, 
against  $32,244,656  in  1906,  and  $31,712,098  in  1905.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  trade  during  the  past  three  years : 


Imports  and  exports. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

$6,869,406 
7,564,214 

$6,289,890 
7,700,963 

$5,446,782 
6.855,882 

From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports 

14,433,620 

13,990,843 

11,802,664 

Reexported  to  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

386,974 
1,779,654 

695,208 
1,622,412 

572,872 

Reexported  to  Chinese  ports 

1,983,386 

Total  reexported 

2,166,528 

2,217,620 

2,556,258 

Total  net  foreign  imports 

12,267,092 

11.773,223 

8,746,406 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

8,732,709 

8,677,928 

7,200,511 

Reexported  to  foreign  countries 

447,102 
1,119,528 

480,523 
1,851,630 

446,815 
761,299 

Reexported  to  Chinese  ports 

Total  native  reexports 

1,566,630 

2,332,153 

1,197,114 

Total  net  native  imports 

7,166,079 

6,345,775 

6,003,897 

Exports  of  native  produce: 

Exported  to  foreign  countries 

2,897,317 
5,648,462 

3.343,171 
6,173,713 

2,268,489 
6,550,678 

Exported  to  Chinese  ports 

Total  exports  of  native  produce 

8,645,769 

9,516,884 

8,819,117 

Qross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

31,712,098 
27,978,940 

32,244,656 
27,636,883 

27,822,292 
23,668,920 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  i.  e.,  foreign  and  native  im- 
ports, less  reexports  and  native  exports  of  local  origin 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORt  AND  EXPORT. 

The  leadii^g  items  of  import  and  export  into  and  from  Chefoo 
during  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows : 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Buttons gross. 

Candles pounds. 

Coal tons. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw pounds. 

Cambrics pieces. 

Chintzes,  etc yards. 

Cloth do. . . 

Drills- 
American  pieces. 

English do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Flannel do. . . 

Handkerchiefs dozens. 


49,278 
*73,'336' 


26,976 
107,901 
60,600 

213,394 
3.495 
20,383 
16,549 
26,494 


1906. 


52,582 
"i69,'28i' 


35,468 

"26,'i24' 

165.231 
6,918 


19,052 
17,296 


1907. 


30,823 
178,000 
112,147 

804,800 
41,124 


50,910 
10,616 
26,590 
12,374 
14,686 
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Articles. 


1905. 


190G. 


1907. 


Cotton,  and  manufactuie.s  of— Continued. 

Italians pieces. 

Jeans- 
American  do. . . 

English do. . . 

Lastings ^ do... 

Lawns  and  muslin do... 

Sheetings- 
American  pieces. 

English do . . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Shirtings,  plain  gray- 
American  do . . . 

English : do . . . 

Japanese do . . . 

Shirtings,  plain  white do... 

T-cloth do... 

Towels dozens. 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards. 

Yam pounds. 

Flour do... 

Ginseng do... 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Bars ^ do... 

Nail  rod do. . . 

Sheets  and  plates do. . . 

Steel do... 

Wire do... 

Other do... 

Lead,  pig  and  bar do. . . 

Mats,  straw pieces. 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American gal  Ions . 

Russian do. . . 

Paper pounds. 

Rice do... 

Suffar do... 

ToDocco do. . . 


103,648 

10,621 
62,070 
81,276 
12,516 

481.839 
86,898 
68,778 

88,885 

.  54,857 

700 

162,726 

88,148 

134,610 

178,213 

10,289,200 

2,576,983 

78,515 

1,449,867 
4,120,800 


1,426,000 

596,400 

26,529,867 

359,867 

118,507 

9,780.769 

292,200 

2,212,800 


47,762,207 


140,282 

11,097 
84,942 
28,587 
24,298 


40,699 


86,036 

60,060 

270 

188,880 

98,624 

98,190 

105, 157 

8,881.732 

6,136,667 


2,888,800 
8,854,000 


1,527,200 

536,400 

21,796,267 

526,533 

131,910 

6,268,810 

96,054 

2,888,400 


100,868 

6,215 
56,472 
13,947 
24,920 

482,848 
81,982 
16,250 

20,666 

40,258 

660 

91,188 

98,764 

66,124 

66,850 

6,929,888 

28,446,800 

12,666 

'   1,012,666 

2,686,888 

418,488 

1,005,788 

278,000 

11,861,200 

440,000 


6,476,410 


49,082,833 


9,694,788 

88,406,266 

89,587,189 

999,782 


EXPORTS. 


Bean  cake  «.... ..pounds, 

Hmnn  . .  .^.v*«.-clo-'u 

OottOD  elothing ,.._.,-.,...... Ao... 

DAtCi  .** .......„>.„.>.....,.>..,„......,.,..,..,... do.,, 

"Em - *..,...._..,. number. 

FiKn  undflKb  pfoductt,*,,,*,^*, *.,..., .,-,,.-^-...^...pouiid«, 

Fruit,  fresh  ., -_._..,. _ ,. do.., 

6fviundriuij)„.,* >>,....»..>.,.>....,.......,....... do.., 

Liqnorice . . . . . _.,,.«_.,. _,.-...*..*.i.. do.., 

MtdlciDC* , «.,* -,,do... 

OiJ: 

Bean.*,.*.., .,..„....-..,,* ,.„„,do.., 

Oroundaut do.*, 

Bilk,..,, , .„...„.d«>.. 

Btnwbmtd...... ......*........ do.., 

Verrolc«m  *..*.>.-... ..,...*,... — ....  — ,,,. — do,.. 


164. 424.  €00 

163, 641.  M7 

m  WO,  267 

4.3^1,600 

3.V2,^ 

49»,938 

4,  m,Of45 

4,392,800 

8,fl0e.(eii 

15,61,1,644 

4,680,199 

4.72}.0fj6 

4. 156.  two 

^,4r^,dQ0 : 

14.538.^33 

19,767.3*1 

77\»,333 

1,084,533 

1.3W,fi67 

1,791,667 

1,348,400 

3.  SO?,  ©00 

9&^m 

896,667 

2,983,4^7 

3,t^.t^ 

1.444,800 

67fi.63.1 

21,784,fle7 

24,40C,933 

136, 734. 400 

5,  lU,  IM 

131, 4« 

6. 294. 98a 

"i' 70.^866 

18.662.400 

1,200,000 

1.172,9^ 

1,330 

2,Kli,iS3 

188,666 

21,275,  m 


SILK    AND    STRAW-BRAID    INDUSTRIES — ^EXPORTS    TO    UNITED    STATES. 

The  year  1907  was  the  banner  one  for  the  silk  merchants  of  this 
province.  The  shipments  of  silk  from  Chefoo  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  showed  an  increase  of  566  per  cent  over  1906.  This  growth 
is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  recuperation  of  the  trade  lost  during 
recent  years.  In  1903  the  shipments  amounted  to  $34,253,  but  fell 
to  $15,200  in  1906,  while  in  1907  they  reached  $86,049. 

For  the  most  part  the  silk  cocoons  are  brought  over  from  Manchuria 
(Antung  principally)  and  put  on  the  market  from  the  j51atures 
located  nere,  about  30  in  all,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  2,667 
pounds  of  raw  silk.  A  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  is  sent  to  Chefoo 
from  tlie  Ning  Hai  filatures  and  sold  to  the  Chefoo  exporters.    Lace 
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and  cloth  (pongee)  is  made  by  hand  in  the  country  and  at  Chi  Hsia 
to  the  southwest,  whence  it  is  shipped  via  wheelbarrow  and  pack 
mules  to  Chef  00. 

There  are  three  steam  filatures  here  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,334 
pounds,  whose  total  output  is  sold  exclusively  to  Ainerican  consum- 
ers. The  filatures  at  Ning  Hai  and  the  cloth  factories  at  Chi  Hsia 
are  all  run  by  hand.  There  should  be  a  large  opportunity  here  to 
install  American  machinery  for  this  work,  as  the  growing  demand 
for  the  product  indicates  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  capacity  for 
meeting  it.  The  present  methods,  even  at  the  steam  filatures,  are 
most  primitive  and,  while  practically  nothing  is  wasted,  much  of  it 
could  doubtless  be  made  of  more  value  and  put  to  a  better  use  if  it 
had  expert  supervision. 

The  straw-braid  industry  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the 
interior  of  this  province.  The  work  is  practically  all  done  by  hand 
and  peddlers  go  from  house  to  house  buying  it  up  to  sell  to  the 
exporters  in  Tsingtau.  A  few  years  ago  this  port  exported  large 
quantities,  but  none  has  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  through 
this  coftulate-general  for  some  months.  I  am  told  that  this  could  be 
made  a  very  lucrative  business  and  a  proportionately  more  valuable 
product  if  under  expert  supervision.  There  should  also  be  a  more 
direct  method  employed  in  getting  the  product  on  the  market.  The 
latter  could  be  acquired  by  wide-awake  men  on  the  ground.  The 
present  method  is  the  most  convenient  and  so  long  as  there  is  no 
competition  it  will  be  continued. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
past  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Braid,  straw 

$66,792 
8,333 
8,077 

990.862 
3,652 
11,648 

$46,069 

Pongee   

14,994 
71.066 

Pongee  in  the  gum 

Total 

83,202 

106,062 

131,118 

CHUNGKING. 

By  Consul  Mason  Mitchell. 

The  total  net  value  of  foreign  imports  into  Chungking  and  the 
exports  therefrom  during  1907  amounted  to  $9,539,120  and  $7,933,234, 
respectively.  The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
sheetings,  drills,  yarn,  kerosene  oil,  and  cigarettes,  while  the  exports 
thereto  consists  chiefly  of  bristles,  feathers,  musk,  hides,  skins,  and 
wool. 

There  is  but  little  opportunity  for  other  American  goods  or  manu- 
factures. The  country  is  primitive,  the  merchants  speak  only  Chi- 
nese, and  the  people  are  unacquainted  with  foreign  products.  There 
are  no  roads  on  which  a  vehicle  can  travel,  nor  has  steam  navigation 
been  introduced  on  the  upper  Yangtze  River  above  Ichang,  500  miles 
belong  Chungking. 

Foreign  building  materials  and  foreign  agricultural  implements 
are  unknown,  and  there  are  no  American  firms  in  Chungking  or  to 
the  westward  to  exploit  the  region.     Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  every- 
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thing,  and  the  increase  in  foreign  exchange,  trade  has  met  with 
many  difficulties. 

The  trade  in  goatskins  was  excellent,  and  all  that  could  be  bought 
were  shipped  to  Shanghai.  Complaints  came  in  that  skins  from 
Yimnan  Province  were  being  shipped  as  Szechuan  Province  skins. 
The  quality  of  the  former  is  quite  unequal  to  that  of  the  latter,  as 
the  pasture  is  not  so  good  in  Yunnan,  and  the  skins  are  not  suitable 
for  making  leather  articles.  Cow  and  water-buffalo  hides  were  in 
great  demand.  As  to  the  latter,  the  prices  were  too  high  to  admit 
of  much  business,  though  the  demand  at  Hankow  was  large. 

A  decrease  in  both  bristles  and  feathers  was  noted,  prices  bein^  too 
high  to  admit  of  profit.  The  carriage  on  wool  cominc  to  Chunking 
is  so  expensive  as  to  detract  from  its  value  here,  added  to  the  fact  it 
has  not  been  cleaned  at  the  point  of  shipment  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  there  was  a  substantial  increase  for  wild  raw  silk,  yellow 
silk,  and  refuse  cocoons.  White  wax  was  also  in  great  request  for 
export. 

The  industrial  school  which  was  opened  in  1905  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. Furniture  and  other  articles  manufactured  sold  well  at  first 
as  novelties,  but  the  Chinese  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded,  and  will  wait  until  these 
foreign  articles  become  cheaper. 

The  only  article  of  export  from  Chungking  to  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  19  bales  of  wool, 
valued  at  $169. 


By  Consul  Roger  S.  Greene. 

The  trade  of  Dalny,  now  officially  known  as  "  Dairen,"  shared  in  1907 
the  depression  which  was  observed  in  the  rest  of  China  during  the 
last  few  years,  though  the  fact  that  there  was  no  custom-house  during 
the  first  naif  year  served  to  attract  a  larger  part  of  both  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  Manchuria  than  would  naturallj^  have  come  here.  * 
In  the  second  half  year,  especially  the  last  quarter,  just  when  the  fall 
of  silver  made  it  almost  impossible  to  import  for  the  Chinese  market, 
the  arrival  of  large  quantities  of  railway  supplies  served  to  swell  the 
total  amount  of  imports. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  reliable  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
trade.  During  the  first  half  year  statistics  were  compiled  by  the 
government  of  Kwantung  Province  from  declarations  made  upon  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  vessels,  but  not  subject  to  any  verification, 
^^or  the  second  half,  statistics  collected  by  the  Chinese  maritime 
customs  are  available.  From  these  two  sources  it  is  found  that  the 
total  imports  amounted  in  value  to  $14^148,743,  of  which  $8,127,905 
is  credited  to  Japan,  $1,309,319  to  China,  $534,358  to  Korea,  and 
$4,177,161  to  Europe  and  America  together,  the  greater  part  being 
from  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  an  understatement  of  the  actual  imports 
for  the  customs  returns  of  exports  declared  in  Japanese  ports  for 
Kwantung  Province,  territory  leased  by  Japan,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses, Damy,  amounted  during  the  eleven  months  ended  rfovember  30, 
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1907,  to  $9,200,090,  or  over  $1,000,000  more  than  the  statistics  give 
for  the  whole  year,  while  the  exports  declared  in  the  United  States 
for  this  territory  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1907, 
alone  amounted  to  $4,086,315.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
probably  amounted  to  over  $500,000.  Probably  therefore  the  impjorts 
were  worth  $16,000,000  or  more.  From  the  statistics  available  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  imports  from  other  countries  than  those 
already  mentioned.  They  were  inconsiderable  in  quantity  and  were 
for  the  most  part  purchased  from  stocks  in  Shanghai  or  in  Japan, 
and  not  imported  direct. 

The  exports  were  stated  to  amount  in  value  to  $7,285,166,  including 
foreign  goods  reexported,  and  this  valuation  is  probably  fairly 
accurate.  Practically  all  went  to  Japan  and  China,  the  figures  being 
$4,689,228  for  exports  to  Japan,  $2,584,598  to  China,  and  the 
remainder,  only  $11,340,  to  Korea. 

PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS. 

By  far  the  largest  items  of  import  were  machinery  and  railway 
supplies.  Fortunately  for  American  trade  the  orders  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  equipment  required  for  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way were  placed  in  the  United  States,  including  all  the  rails,  locomo- 
tives, steel  girders,  and  most  of  the  cars,  with  a  total  value  of  more 
than  $10,0(K),000.  The  quantities  and  approximate  values  of  the 
equipment  ordered  were  205  locomotives,  worth  $3,888,000;  2,190 
freight  cars  and  cabooses,  $3,020,000 ;  51,145  tons  rails  and  accessories, 
$2,118,000;  95  passenger,  baggage,  and  mail  cars,  including  3  sleepers 
and  3  dining  cars,  $793,000;  and  486  sets  steel-bridge  material, 
$590,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,409,000.  Of  the  cars  980  were 
ordered  in  Japan,  but  as  the  trucks,  brakes,  and  accessories  were 
bought  in  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  only  about 
$300,000  to  secure  the  value  of  the  equipment  contracted  for  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  other  material  for  the  railway,  the  sleepers  were  ordered  in 
Japan.  Several  locomotive  cranes  worth  $104,522,  a  turbine  engine 
for  $43,798,  and  cement  to  the  value  of- $230,000,  or  $378,320  in  all, 
were  ordered  from  the  United  Kingdom.  A  shop  building  with  trav- 
eling cranes,  complete  even  to  the  wired  glass  windows,  and  to  cost 
about  $175,000,  was  ordered  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  two 
steam  shovels  costing  $21,000.  About  $50,000  worth  of  machine 
tool^  were  ordered,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  also  were  of  Amer- 
ican make.  The  steam  shovels  have  not  proven  satisfactory  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  experienced  men  to  handle  them  and  the 
cheapness  of  labor  for  pick  and  shovel  work. 

In  the  trade  returns  for  the  whole  year  these  supplies  are  dividedl^ 
under  three  heads,  each  including  a  certain  quantity  of  other  articles 
also,  namely,  iron  goods,  machinery,  and  other  building  materials, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  all  the  railway  equipment.  Accord- 
ing to  American  returns  for  1907,  shipments  of  engines,  cars,  rails, 
and  bridgework  sent  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $4,923,151, 
while  the  exports  of  sleepers  from  Japan  to  this  territory  during  the 
eleven  months  were  valued  at  $446,967.  Foreign  cement  imported 
amounted  to  a  value  of  $347,839,  almost  all  bein<j  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  exports  of  American  metal-working  machinery  for 
the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  amounting  to  $29,631,  were  prac- 
tically all  destined  for  the  shops  of  the  So^^^l    Vfnnolmria  Eailway. 
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MINING  MACHINEBT — OONTINtJAL  DEMAND  FOR  RAILWAY  MATERIAIj. 

Mining  machinery  is  also  being  ordered  by  the  railway  company 
for  its  mines  at  Fushun,  contracts  to  the  value  of  approximately 
$725,000  having  been  made  for  the  part  immediately  needed.  Most 
of  this  machinery,  to  the  value  of  about  $668,000,  was  to  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder,  $57,000,  from  the  United 
States.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Kwantimg'^Province 
under  this  nead  amounted  to  $19,820  for  the  ten  months  ending 
October  31. 

A  new  pumping  station  for  the  Dalny  waterworks  was  fitted  up 
with  British  machinery  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000,  and  various  otlier 
material  furnished  to  the  engineering  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. More  remains  to  be  done,  and  while  1908  should  see  most  of 
the  initial  supplies  required  by  the  railway  company  delivered,  there 
will  probably  continue  to  be  a  fair  business  in  these  lines  to  provide 
for  luture  public  works  and  for  additions  to  the  present  equipment, 
as  well  as  the  replacing  of  material  which  becomes  unserviceable. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  rolling  stock  now  ordered  for  the 
railway  will  be  sufficient  for  a  greatly  increased  business,  and  while 
it  is  understood  that  the  freight  cars  required  will  in  the  future  be 
built  in  Japan,  it  is  probable  that  the  trucks  and  accessories,  as  well 
as  locomotives,  will  continue  to  be  imported. 

The  development  of  the  railway  company's  mining  rights  at 
Fushim,  Yentai,  and  elsewhere  will  be  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
this  means  a  demand  for  machinery.  It  is  stated  that  for  the  Fushun 
mines  alone  a  schedule  was  prepared  which  will  take  five  years  to 
carry  out,  at  a  total  cost  or  over  $4,000,000,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  take  out  over  1,500,000 
tons  annually.  Other  industrial  enterprises  will  be  started  in  the 
near  future,  both  minin^^  and  manufacturing,  for  which  machinery 
of  one  kind  or  other  will  be  necessary.  This  side  of  the  trade  in 
which  the  United  States  has  made  such  a  promising  beginning  need 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  so  purely  temporary  as  would  at  first 
appear,  though  a  falling  oflf  in  the  total  trade  with  this  port  may  be 
expected  in  1909,  when  the  equipment  for  the  railway  will  nearly 
all  have  been  delivered. 

The  liberal  manner  in  which  some  American  railroads  and  manu- 
facturers have  opened  their  shops  and  factories  to  Japanese  students 
and  apprentices  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can machinery  in  this  market  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  policy 
will  be  continued.  Some  of  the  principal  engineers  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company  received  a  large  part  of  their  practical 
training  in  this  way,  and  as  a  result,  when  purchases  have  to  be  made, 
the  merits  of  American  manufactures  are  sure  to  receive  due  con- 
sideration. 

IMPORTS   AND   DISTRmUTION   OF   COTTON    GOODS. 

As  a  port  of  entry  for  supplying  the  staples  required  bv  the  Chinese 
population  of  Manchuria,  Dalny  still  occupies  a  secondary  position, 
and  Chinese  buyers  do  not  yet  resort  here  to  any  great  extent.  Espe- 
cially in  regara  to  cotton  goods  is  this  true.  The  local  branches  of 
Japanese  firms  most  interested  in  this  business  sell  very  little,  if  any, 
themselves,  but  see  to  the  forwarding  of  the  goods  to  their  houses  at 
Newchwang  or  in  the  interior.    The  total  imports  of  cotton  goods 
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of  all  kinds  in  1907,  exclusive  of  yarn,  were  valued  at  $1,485,530,  of 
which  $944,448  is  said  to  represent  Japanese  manufactures,  ^96,424 

jChinese,  and  $138,502  English  and  American  goods.  On  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  quantity  of  piece  goods,  mostly  American  ana 
English,  known  to  have  arrived  from  Shanghai  by  coasting  steamers, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  8,000  bales,  it  seems  that  the  foreign  im- 
ports we^fe  underestimated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  the 
true  proportion.  The  imports  from  Japan  are  also  put  too  low,  as 
according;  to  Japanese  customs  statistics  the  exports  firom  that  coun- 
try to  this  district  of  cotton  textiles  during  the  eleven  months  ended 
November  30,  1907,  were  as  follows:  Gray  shirtings  and  sheetings, 
9,535,507  yards,  valued  at  $677,917;  imitation  Chinese  cloth,  dyed, 
287,745  pieces,  $204,714;  cotton  flannels,  104,633  yards,  $10,010;  and 
other  cotton  cloth,  not  including  towels,  blankets,  etc.,  and  mixtures, 
$373,446,  making  a  total  value  of  $1,266,087. 

The  foreign  cotton  goods  are  practically  all  imported  by  Chinese 
merchants  for  sale  in  the  interior.  According  to  the  customs  record 
of  goods  forwarded  to  the  interior  by  rail  during  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1907,  the  English  shirtings  were  33,362  pieces, 

•  worth  $87,470 ;  Japanese  gray  shirtings,  19,711  pieces,  $40,883 ;  Jap- 
anese gray  sheetings,  13,390  pieces,  $27,227 ;  American  gray  sheetings, 
5,840  pieces,  $13,748 ;  and  American  drills,  2,554  pieces,  $6,109.  There 
is  no  similar  record  for  the  first  half  year.  In  general  the  market 
for  cotton  goods  appears  to  have  been  very  dull,  and  the  cheapness 
of  the  Chinese  native  cloth  made  it  impossible  for  the  importers  of 
the  Japanese  narrow  cloth  made  in  imitation  of  it  to  do  any  profitable 
business  of  late.  This  was  true  even  before  the  fall  of  silver  in  the 
autumn,  which  made  the  situation  still  worse  for  selling  any  kind 
of  foreign  goods.  Japanese  merchants  also  import  a  considerable 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  cotton  manufactures,  cotton  flannels,  Jap- 
anese cotton  dress  goods,  towels,  cotton  blankets,  etc.  The  imports 
of  cotton  yarn  were  valued  at  only  $185,398,  of  which  $72,906  came 
from  Japan.  Here  again  the  Japanese  customs  statistics  for  eleven 
months  give  a  considerably  higher  value,  $119,824,  for  exports  of 
yam  to  this  district.  While  these  figures  will  be  found  far  from 
clear  in  many  respects,  they  make  it  plain  that  the  American  share 
of  this  business  is  small,  whatever  may  be  the  situation  at  other  ports. 
Of  the  cotton  manufactures  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cloth  was  re- 
ceived during  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  when  there  was  no  duty  to 
be  paid  on  entering  China  by  this  route. 

FLOUR,  PROVISIONS,  AND  KEROSENE. 

Flour  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  list  of  imports, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  bags  from  Shanghai  prac- 
tically all  that  was  received  in  1907  was  of  American  origin.  The 
total  imports  were  valued  at  $715,240,  of  which  a  large  part  was 
purchased  in  Japan  or  China.  Prices  c.  i.  f.  Dalny  varied  from  $1  to 
$1.12  per  sack,  the  higher  prices  being  in  the  second  half  year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  flour  was  imported  during  the  first  six  months, 
when  there  was  no  duty  to  be  paid  and  it  could  be  more  profitably 
shipped  north.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  customs  the  business 
has  become  more  a  local  one,  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  being 
reported  by  the  customs  as  5,350,400*  pounds,  or  88,784  bags,  for  the 
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second  half  year.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  failure  last  year  of  the 
principal  flour  importer  at  Newchwang  will  not  reduce  the  lead  main- 
tained by  that  port  in  the  flour  trade  of  Manchuria. 

In  iMX)visions  other  than  flour  there  is  a  large  business  growing 
up,  but  it  is  principally  in  articles  for  the  Japanese  population,  with 
which  American  goods  can  not  compete.  Eice  to  the  value  of  $663,196 
was  imported,  most  of  it  Korean  and  of  good  quality.  There  are 
besides,  tea,  sake,  sov,  marine  products  such  as  seaweed,  seaslugs,  and 
various  dried  or  salted  fish,  etc.  The  canned  goods  are  almost  all 
Japanese  and  contain  foods  cooked  in  Japanese  style.  There  is  little 
demand  for  foreign  canned  goods.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Japa- 
nese beer  is  also  sold. 

Kerosene  imports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $129,998.  This  is  all 
American  oil  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Sumatra  oil 
from  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company.  The  imports  of  the  latter 
were  about  22,000  cases,  worth  approximately  $29,700.  The  most 
I>opular  American  brand,  the  "  Mei  Foo,"  retails  at  about  $1.60  per 
case,  but  there  is  another  brand  which  sells  at  the  same  price  as  that 
of  the  Sumatra  oil,  about  $1.35  per  case,  and  one  of  a  j)articularly 
high  grade  retailing  at  about  $1.94.  The  wholesale  price  for  the 
medium  grade  referred  to,  which  was  quoted  in  silver  yen  at  2.65 
(about  $1.42)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fell  in  February  to  2.55 
yen  (about  $1.35)  and  closed  at  3.10  yen  (about  $1.32)  in  December, 
showmg  the  fluctuation  in  price  to  the  Chinese  population  of  this 
ne<5^ssary  of  life.  None  of  the  great  companies  have  as  yet  opened 
establismnents  of  their  own  here,  and  as  the  imports  were  compara- 
tively small,  most  of  the  through  business  is  being  done  at  rfew- 
chwang.  A  Japanese  company  is,  however,  expected  to  put  up  a 
refinery,  a  Russian  firm  is  understood  to  be  planning  to  begin  busi- 
ness soon,  having  in  fact  already  secured  land  for  a  warehouse,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  applied  for  a  site  for  a  large 
establishment  ' 

COMPETITION   IN   CIGABETTES — CLUMBER   AND    ROOFING    MATERIAL. 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes  imported  were  valued  at  $341,493,  of  which 
$198,062  represented  cigarettes  from  Japan.  The  sales  of  cigarettes 
of  ttie  Bntish-American  Tobacco  Company  were  comparatively 
small,  amounting  to  about  $19,900,  but  the  through  business  of  this 
company  is  conducted  from  Newchwang,  so  that  this  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  their  relative  sales  in  Manchuria  as  a  whole.  Their  cigarettes 
continue  to  be  the  most  popular  among  the  mass  of  the  Chinese. 
Japanese  cigarettes  are  actively  pushed  through  a  private  company, 
which  ftcts  as  agent  for  the  Government  Tobacco  Monopoly  Bureau. 
Russian  cigarettes  are  also  seen  everywhere  and  numerous  brands 
of  so-called  Egyptian  and  Turkish  cigarettes,  at  prices  varying  from 
those  of  the  British- American  and  Japanese  brands  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  to  the  fancy  prices  charged  for  the  more  pretentious 
grades,  which  are  also  much  used.  The  most  popular  British-Amer- 
ican brand  retails  for  1  sen  (one-half  cent)  per  packet  of  five,  and  the 
most  common  Japanese  and  Russian  brands  for  5  sen  (2^  cents)  per 
packet  of  20,  though  there  is  also  a  Japanese  5-for-a-sen  packet, 
T^ere  are  also  a  few  Chinese  brands  on  the  market. 

Building  materials  are  among  the  most  promising  lines,  as  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  construction  going  on  all  along  the  railway. 
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Lumber  is  imported  mostly  from  Japan.  The  imports  last  year 
were  valued  at  $919,967,  of  which  $900,900  was  credited  to  Japan 
and  the  rest  to  China.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  firm  which 
would  carry  a  small  stock  of  American  Imnber^  but  the  dealers  lack 
the  capital  and  do  not  order  in  advance  for  their  own  needs.  Floor- 
ing would  find  a  market,  and  interest  has  been  manifested  in  doors 
and  windows  also.  The  common  Hokkaido  pine  logs  are  sold  in 
large  quantities  at  a  price  that  would  be  equivalent  to  $19.02  per 
1,000  superficial  feet.  Yalu  pine  is  sold  at  $16.95  per  1,000  feet  and 
Japanese  pine  at  $20.75. 

Various  American  roofings  find  a  good  market,  and  their  sale  will 
probably  increase. 

GALVANIZED   IRON   AND   BUILDERS'   HARDWARE. 

A  fair  amount  of  galvanized  iron  is  sold  here.  In  the  flat  the  size 
used  is  6  by  3  feet  by  30  gauge,  and  the  ordinary  consumption  is 
about  80,000  sheets  a  year.  The  corrugated  sheets  are  used  in  lengths 
of  6,  7,  and  8  feet,  8  corrugations  to  the  3-foot  width  and  30  gauge,  at 
35,  4oj,  and  44f  cents,  respectively,  the  ordinary  consumption  being 
80,000  sheets  a  year.  About  60,000  sheets  of  24,  26,  and  28  gauge 
together  are  sold.  The  above  estimates  of  consumption  are  conserv- 
ative, and  do  not  allow  for  special  demands.  For  instance,  mer- 
chants are  competing  for  an  order  of  200,000  sheets  for  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  All  of  this  iron  now  used  here  is  of  German  or 
British  make.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  American  dealers  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  getting  some  of  this  business.  The  principal 
demand  is  for  the  cheapest  goods,  irrespective  of  quality. 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  builders'  hardware.  American 
nails  are  favorably  regarded,  sometimes  being  especially  called  for. 
American  steel  butts  are  very  widely  used,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
latches,  locks,  etc.,  the  cheapest  kinds  finding  the  most  ready  sale. 
Tools  are  not  yet  much  called  for,  and  in  this  section  the  demand  for 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  can  only  be  developed 
slowly.  In  1909  there  should  be  some  demand  for  electrical  appli- 
ances, as  the  railway  company  is  to  enlarge  its  power  plant  at  Damy 
and  also  to  build  smaller  plants  at  Mukden  and  Changchun.  When 
these  are  ready  there  should  be  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  motors  for 
small  shops,  printing  offices,  and  the  like.  An  American  sewing- 
machine  company  has  a  store  here  and  seems  to  do  most  of  the  busi- 
ness in  this  line,  which  is  not  yet  large.  Bicycles  are  much  used,  all 
kinds  of  makes  being  sold,  including  many  second-hand  wheels. 
Good  talking  machines  would  be  popular.  Other  American  goods 
which  are  sold  here  in  a  small  way  are  underwear,  haber'daSiery, 
toilet  articles  of  all  kinds,  watches,  etc.  Something  might  be  done 
with  furniture,  especially  as  the  American  article  stands  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  Manchuria  far  better  than  any  other  make.  A  market 
should  also  be  found  for  lamps,  kitchen  utensils,  boots  and  shoes, 
sporting  goods,  and  stationery.  None  of  this  business,  however, 
could  at  present  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 
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IMPORTS    IN    DETAIL. 


In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  values  of  articles  of  im- 
port at  Dalny,  and  the  amount  imported  from  each  country,  for  the 
calendar  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


Japan. 


China. 


Korea. 


America 

and 
Europe. 


Total. 


Grains  and  seeds: 

Rice 

Other 

Provisions: 

Tea 

Marine  products. , 

Fruit 

Vegetables 


Soy.. 

Miscellaneous  bean  product. 


Flour. 

Canned  goods 

Other 

Sugar  and  confectionery: 

Sugar 

Confectionery 

Liquors: 

Sake,  etc 

Beer 

Other 

Tobacco,  etc.: 

Leaf  tobacco 

Cut  tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Opium 

Other 

Hides,  hair,  and  horns: 

Skins 

Other 

Dm^  dyes,  and  paints: 

Drugs 

Dyes 

Paints 

Oils  and  wax: 

Oils,  miscellaneous 

Wax  (candles) 

Threads,  yams,  and  materials  therefor: 

Cottfiu,  raw 

Cotton  yam 

Other 

Cloth,  and  manufactures  of: 

Silk 

Cotton 

Woolen 

Other 

Clothing,  etc.: 

Japanese  and  Chinese 

Foreign 

Underwear 

Other 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Paper 

Account  books,  etc 

Books  

Other 

Minerals: 

Kerosene  oil 

Coal 

Other 

Metals: 

Copper  

Iron 

Iron  sheets  and  platus 

Iron  and  steel  wire 

Other 

Metal  manufactures: 

Iron  goods 

Other 

China  and  glass: 

China  ware 

Porcelain 

Plate  and  window  glass 

QlasBware 

Machinery,  railway  equipment,  etc 


$163,651 
4,966 

5,816 
46,907 
126,443 
11,931 
108,256 
9,410 
257,246 
22,777 
110,937 

112,561 
1,383 

274,463 

174,868 

7,666 


69,992 
198,062 


•  I 


1,876 


2,095 

21,279 

12 

9,391 

19,066 
26,016 

7,654 
72,906 


5,625 

944,448 

4,968 

10,274 

129,496 
3,336 
1,709 
4,610 

89,066 

554 

1,365 

12,297 

6,648 

60,714 

1,788 

100,129 
37,768 
21,297 
53,299 
2,013 

220,140 
63,981 

40,867 

1,103 

40,482 

11,377 

MO,  072 


110,841 
12,847 

7,319 

9,660 

19,766 

7,649 

340 

1,065 

6 

1,378 

22,936 

U,393 
609 

219,868 


9488,804 
246 


945 

6,576 
8,648 
21,528 
12,811 
1,936 

671 
952 

3,147 

6,638 

880 

2,423 
3,139 

1,137 

76,080 

1,668 

26,368 

896,424 

1,206 

7,126 

4,988 


1,707 

9,349 

115 

34 

5,873 


5,048 
863 

82 

2,681 

72 

49 


192 

2,455 
93 

4,055 
M3 
625 


3,240 
139 
120 


465 


9457,990 

2,666 

292 

22 


1,972 

900 

2,195 


630 
1,013 


210 
28.812 


5,202 
13,205 


150 

11,400 
1,297 


87,412 


6,166 
860 
450 

40 


138,602 
1,417 


139 
2,450 


9,827 


15 


181 
123,350 


682,376 
142,611 


79 


28 


8663,196 
18,068 

13,136 

68,707 
146,348 

19,690 
109,659 

10,476 
715,240 

26,706 
134,630 

123,966 
1,872 

496,803 
176,768 
10,696 

6,576 

69,380 

248,915 

12,811 

3,811 

6,873 
16,252 

24,426 
6,650 
9,871 

82,878 
80,462 

8,691 

185,898 

1,668 

31,998 
1,485.530 
7,940 
17,849  . 

184.523 
3.336 
1,709 
6,456 

110, 182 

669 

1.414 

17,801 

129,998 
65,762 
2,601 

100,161 
40,682 
21,384 
53.848 
2,048 

965,874 
206,784 

43,391 

1,196 

44,565 

12,820 
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Articles. 

Japan. 

China. 

Korea. 

America 

and 
Europe. 

Total. 

Building  materials: 

Lumber 

9900,900 

1,472 

107,043 

594,444 

66.152 

9,127 

339 

4,033 

119,067 

$919,967 

1,472 

477,007 

954,656 

Planks 

Cement       

22,125 
3,184 

1,497 

1,088 

131 

32,518 
18,779 
26,766 
660 
178,522 

$347,889 
356,562 

Other 

$465 

182 
1,058 

Fuel: 

Charcoal 

67,831 
11.218 

Wood    ...                         

Other 

470 

Miscellaneous: 

Cattle 

86,551 

Poultry    ..           

18,779 

Gunny  bags 

50,088 

23,253 

2,105,403 

226 

77,060 

Matches 

23,913 

Other 

8,796 

4,793 

2,297,513 

Total 

8,127,905 

1,809,319 

534,358 

4,177,161 

14,148,748 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  imports,  according  to  the  statistics 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Kwantung  Province,  amounted 
to  $31,118,190,  of  which  $21,216,608  were  creSited  to  America  and 
Europe.  This  consulate  was  officially  informed  later,  however, 
that  the  item  of  machinery  and  railway  equipment  was  overstated 
to  the  amount  of  $17,039,447.  The  corrected  figure  appears  too 
small  in  view  of  the  exports  declared  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
discrepancy  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cargoes  of 
several  steamers  in  port  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  not  entered  at 
the  customs. 

EXPORTS  FROM  DAL.NY  AND  OTHER   KWANTUNG  PORTS. 

In  exports  there  is  practically  nothing  to  interest  American  com- 
merce. The  total  value  of  domestic  products  exported  was  stated  to 
be  $6,774,079,  of  which  beans  and  bean  cake  account  for  $5,618,605,  or 
about  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  Of  that  part  going  to  foreign  countries 
Japan  takes  $4,308,907,  leaving  only  $5,007  which  went  to  Korea. 
Besides  the  beans  and  bean  products,  the  only  exports  worth 
considering  that  go  by  way  of  Dalny  are  those  oi  wild  silk,  which 
amounted  m  value  to  $297,009,  seven-eighths  going  to  Shanghai  and 
other  Chinese  ports  and  the  remainder  to  Japan.  Cattle  products 
exported  were  few,  the  largest  item  being  $22,614  for  bones  to  be 
used  as  fertilizers.  Skins,  hides,  hair,  horns,  etc.,  amounted  to  only 
$3,460. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  values  of  articles  of  ex- 
port from  Dalny  and  their  destination,  for  1907 : 


Articles. 


Grain  and  seeds: 

Beans  

other 

Provisions: 

Marine  products 

Vegetables 

other 

Liquors: 

Chinese  wine 

Chinese  spirits 

Hides,  hair,  and  horns: 

Hair,  hides,  and  skins 

Other 

Threads,  yarns,  and  materials  therefor: 

Wild  silk  cocoons 

Baw  wild  Bilk 


Japan. 


81,483,651 
44,616 

32,403 

617 

8,071 


888 
214 


493 


China. 


$1,739,823 
822,465 

718 

228 

2,111 

15 
11,657 

1,186 
690 

"  542 


Total. 


«3, 223, 474 
867,070 

83,121 

745 

10,182 

15 
11,667 

2,656 
804 

12,085 
297,009 
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Articles. 

Japan. 

China. 

Total. 

Fertilizers: 

Bean  cake 

$2,833,569 

22,614 

97 

344.311 

161.529 

•2,395.131 

22,614 

97 

Bones 

Other 

All  other  articles 

48,776 

897,469 

Total  native  products 

4,308,907 
380,321 

2,460,166 
124,433 

6,774,079 
511,067 

Reexported 

Grand  total 

4,689,228 

2,584,598 

a  7, 285, 16b 

^  Includes  shipment  of  articles  valued  at  $11,340  to  Korea. 
SUBPORTS  IN  KWANGTUNG  PROVINCE. 

The  ports  of  the  Kwangtung  leased  territory  other  than  Dalny  are 
open  only  to  the  coasting  trade  and  to  Chinese  junks.  At  Port 
Arthur  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  certain  Japanese  vessels 
which  have  received  special  permits  to  enter  the  port.  One  of  these 
is  employed  partly  as  a  transport  for  government  supplies,  but  it  ac- 
cepts also  private  freight  and  passengers  for  Port  Arthur.  The  total 
imports  of  these  coastwise  ports  in  1907  was  $838,338,  and  the  exports 
of  native  products  $274,098.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were 
rice  and  other  grain,  flour,  and  miscellaneous  provisions,  cotton 
goods,  paper,  and  kerosene.  The  principal  exports  were  beans,  bean 
cake,  grain,  and  marine  products. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entered  during  the  year,  including 
both  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  was  1,272  with  an  aggregate  registry 
of  957,963  tons  net,  while  the  clearances  were  1,248,  aggregating  921,- 
795  tons.  Of  the  entries,  those  under  the  Japanese  flag  formed  about 
nine-tenths,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  748,340,  while  the  British 
were  second  with  103  vessels  registering  160,418  tons.  The  entries  of 
ships  of  other  countries  were  insignificant.  Two  American  ships 
called  here  early  in  the  year  to  discharge  part  of  their  carjgo,  consist- 
ing of  flour,  but  no  others  came,  though  20  foreign  ships  arrived 
bringing  railway  supplies  from  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  the  United 
States.  These  direct  connections  with  New  York  will  be  kept  up  tem- 
porarily, but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  can  be  maintained  perma- 
nently. Sailings  are  irregular,  but  average  once  or  twice  a  month. 
Even  the  few  direct  flour  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  now 
coming  in  foreim  bottoms.  There  is  no  regular  service  between 
Dalny  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  British 
ships,  about  half  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  greater  part 
coming  empty  to  load  beans.  The  trade  from  Shanghai  is  in  the 
hands  of  these  British  lines,  but  their  sailings  have  been  irregular, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  cargo,  scarcely  averaging  once  a  month  from 
that  port.  It  appears  likely  that  they  will  be  more  frequent,  which 
is  highly  desirable  in  the  interest  of  foreign  trade.  Steamship  con- 
nections with  Japan  are  excellent.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has 
had  a  special  Dalnv  line  with  two  vessels  on  the  run,  maintaining  a 
weekly  sailing,  while  others  of  its  north  China  lines  call  here  on  an 
average  of  once  a  week.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  has  two  sailings 
a  week  regularly,  besides  numerous  irregular  boats.  Daily  communi- 
cations with  Chefoo  are  maintained  by  small  Japanese  steamers  of 
about  250  tons  and  under. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLIKG  CARGO.  *^    *' 

The  facilities  at  this  port  for  handling  ordinary  cargo  are  excel- 
lent. Besides  space  for  junks,  there  are  5,509  feet  of  wharf  f{!ontage 
and  one  small  additional  pier,  with  twelve  berths  in  all,  any  :one  of 
which  will  accommodate  at  the  lowest  tides  vessels  drawing  15  feet, 
but  there  are  only  four  berths  available  for  vessels  drawing  up  to  24 
feet,  at  one  of  which  there  is  sufficient  water  for  a  25-foot  draft, 
Larger  ships  can  not  be  regularly  accommodated.  There  are  no 
wharfage  dues  at  present.  I^lans  have  been  prepared  for  greatly 
extending  the  present  wharfage  facilities  and  otherwise  improving 
the  harbor  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $6,000,000.  A  large  area  near  the 
wharf  has  already,  by  filling  in  and  grading,  been  added  to  the  space 
available  for  warehouses,  open-air  storage,  and  trackage,  and  some 
work  is  being  done  in  dredging  and  extending  the  sea  wall.  The 
wharves  are  solidly  constructed  of  concrete  and  stone  blocks,  and 
tracks  are  laid  along  them  so  that  freight  can  be  let  down  from  the 
ships'  derricks  directly  onto  the  railway  cars.  There  are,  however, 
no  shears  or  other  appliances  for  handlinff  heavy  weights  that  are 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ships'  own  tackle.  There  are  no  lighters 
available  for  discharging  cargo.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  about 
800  tons  a  day  of  general  cargo  can  be  discharged  in  summer  and 
about  500  in  winter,  though  such  cargo  as  flour,  which  is  easily  han- 
dle, can  be  taken  out  as  fast  as  1,000  tons  a  day.  In  the  case  of  rails 
about  350  tons  a  day  can  be  discharged  in  summer  and  about  250  in 
winter.  Heavy  weights  are  handled  with  less  speed.  Last  year  some- 
times one  locomotive  boiler  could  be  taken  out  in  a  day  and  some- 
times three.  These  details  are  mentioned  because  the  neglect  of  some 
shipowners  and  charterers  to  inform  themselves  on  the  subject  has 
involved  them  in  considerable  loss. 

BANKING   AND   CURRENCY. 

Banking  here  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Yokohuma 
Specie  Bank  (Limited),  which,  having  branches  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, is  in  a  position  to  handle  foreign  business.  The  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  has  an  agent  here.  Owing  to  the 
comparative  newness  of  the  mercantile  community  it  is  diflfcult  for 
the  smaller  merchants  to  secure  accommodations  on  as  easy  terms  as 
may  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Merchants  who  can  arrange  their  credits 
in  Japan  or  abroad  can  save  3  or  4  per  cent.  The  continual  exchang- 
ing of  one  currency  for  another  which  is  necessary  also  adds  greatnr 
to  expenses.  The  banking  business  is  carried  on  in  silver  yen,  though 
accounts  can  also  be  kept  in  gold  yen,  which  currency  prevails  in  the 
small  local  trade,  and  is  the  standard  employed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. Chinese  small  silver  coins  are  the  standard  for  the  Chinese  • 
business  proper  in  South  Manchuria,  and  there  is  also  the  haikwan 
tael  standard  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  Silver  yen  notes 
in  circulation  also  are  accepted  by  the  Government,  but  accounts  are 
kept  in  gold.  Banking  and  currency  conditions  are,  therefore,  not 
favorable,  but  there  is  the  compensation  that  there  has  been  little 
harmful  speculation,  and  what  business  there  is  seems  to  be  on  a 
fairly  solid  basis.  The  silver  yen  notes  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  in  circulation  in  Manchuria,  which  amounted  at  the  beginning 
of  January  to  2,517,308  yen  ($1,324,733),  fell  fi:radnally  to  1,189,62^^ 
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yen  ($612,656)  at  the  beginning  of  September,  but  with  the  sudden 
rail  in  silver  in  October  they  began  to  increase  rapidly,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  net  amount  in  circulation  reached  3,444,284 
ven  ($1,468,126).  These  figures  do  not  include  the  amounts  held 
by  the  bank  as  treasury  a^nts  for  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
net  amount  of  war  notes  m  circulation  on  December  31,  1907,  was 
1,611,276  yen  ($686,806). 

AREA   AND   POPUT^TION,   AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

The  territory  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  leased  by  Japan  from 
China  is  called  by  the  Japanese  the  Kwantung  Province.  It  lies 
between  121**  70'  and  123°  16'  east  longitude  and  38°  42'  and  39°  28' 
north  latitude.  The  area  of  the  province  is  1,220  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  province  consisted  on  December  31, 1907,  of  381,132 
Chinese,  24,479  Japanese,  and  74  foreigners,  altogether  405,685  per- 
sons, an  increase  of  32,426.  The  Japanese  population  and  the  for- 
eign also  had  almost  doubled  over  that  of*  the  previous  year.  The 
population  of  Dalny  on  December  31, 1907,  was  as  follows:  Japanese, 
16,627 ;  Chinese,  14,582,  and  foreigners,  54,  and  in  1906  the  Japanese 
numbered  8.258;  Chinese,  10,601,  and  foreigners,  23;  total  in  1907, 
31,236,  and  in  1906,  18,882. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  Chinese  are  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  salt  manufacturing,  while  a  considerable  number  are  employed 
in  the  towns  and  along  the  railway  as  laborers.  The  Chinese  mer- 
cantile population  is  comparatively  small.  Of  the  Japanese  the  oflBi- 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Government  and  the  railway  company  form 
a  considerable  part,  and  others,  such  as  contractors,  dealers  m  sup- 
plies, etc.,  are  brought  here  by  the  business  which  the  railway  creates. 

The  area  of  cultivated  fields  on  which  are  raised  the  principal 
crops  of  grain  and  beans  is  reported  in  the  government  statistics  for 
1906  as  200,058  acres,  and  the  farming  population  is  given  as  291,627 
persons.  The  principal  grain  in  this  district  is  Cidian  corn,  of 
which  735,852  bushels  were  produced  in  1906.  The  other  crops  were 
kaoliang  or  tall  millet,  340,579  bushels;  other  millet,  221,280  bushels; 
beans,  209,132  bushels;  wheat,  16,138  bushels;  buckwheat,  15,052 
bushels;  barley,  5,458  bushels,  and  peanuts,  136,800  pounds.  At  a 
rough  estimate  these  products  should  be  worth  about  $1,100,000.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  grown  a  certain  amount  of  vegetables  which 
can  not  be  estimated  accurately. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  December,  1906,  was  as  follows:  Cattle, 
19,849;  horses,  4,164;  mules,  14,128;  donkeys,  25,792;  hogs,  67,664; 
sheep,  1,376,  and  goats,  7,048. 

While  the  number  of  Japanese  engaged  in  farming  is  small,  the 
number  of  fishermen  is  comparatively  large.  In  1906  there  were 
1,465  Japanese  engaged  in  fishing  off  these  coasts,  and  6,047  Chinese. 
A  government  report  gives  the  total  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  1906  as 
8,272,888  pounds,  worth  $85,309,  while  in  1907  the  number  of  Japanese 
fishermen  had  increased  to  2,433,  and  the  catch  was  5,523,476  pounds, 
valued  at  $269,051.  This  is  probably  the  catch  of  the  Japanese 
fishermen,  with  the  small  part  of  wliat  the  Chinese  take  that  is 
brought  to  market.  The  principal  fish  taken  is  the  tai,  a  kind  of  sea 
bream,  well  liked  by  the  Japanese. 
9108-c  B 1907— VOL  1 24 
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8ALT,  BRICK,  CEMENT,  AND  BEAN-CAKE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  area  of  salt  gardens  in  this  territory  in  1906  was  3^40  acres, 
and  the  industry  employed  2,037  persons.  The  amount  produced  was 
61,519,352  pounds,  valued  at  $68,783,  but  in  addition  over  2,600  acres 
were  leased  for  the  construction  of  new  salt  works,  and  the  produc- 
tion in  1907  should  have  been  greatly  increased,  though  the  figures  are 
not  yet  available.  There  are  two  large  Japanese  companies  now  in- 
terested in  this  business.  Their  method  consists  in  letting  sea  water 
run  into  shallow  basins  excavated  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  gives 
a  hard  bottom,  letting  the  water  evaporate  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
then  sweeping  up  the  salt  that  is  left.  The  crude  salt  thus  obtained 
is  shippea  to  Japan  to  be  refined. 

BncK  manufacturing  is  another  important  industry  in  this  district, 
the  Idlns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damy  and  Port  Arthur  producing 
about  44,000,000  bncks  per  annum  and  employing  about  2,000  men. 
There  are  a  few  limekilns  also,  and  a  large  cement  factory  is  to  be 
built  in  this  neighborhood,  to  have  a  capacity  of  1,000,000'  barrels  a 
year. 

In  1907  two  large  bean-oil  mills,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  able 
together  to  turn  out  about  8,000  bean  cakes  per  day,  were  built  in 
this  city. 

A  Japanese  shipbuilding  company,  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard  Com- 
pany (Limited),  is  to  take  over  the  dry  dock  at  Dalny  and  to  main- 
tain a  well-eauipped  ship-repairing  yard.  There  is  a  small  sawmill 
operated  by  tne  South  Manchuria  Railway,  and  a  local  lumber  dealer 

putting  m  at  his  yard  a  still  smaller  outfit  to  run  with  a  15-horse- 
p  ^er  engine.  If  this  is  successful,  as  it  seems  likely  to  be,  there 
Id  be  some  demand  in  the  future  for  such  machinery. 

WAGES — ^RAPm   GROWTH   OF  DALNY. 

are  about  15  cents  per  day  for  unskilled  laborers,  who  arc 
» jiu         with  the  exception  of  a  Jew  Koreans,  32  cents  for  Chinese 
I         bricklayers,  etc.,  and  $1  for  Japanese  carpenters,  plaster- 
it  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  port  of  Dalny  appears  to 
juragmg.     Dalny  performs  a  useful  service  as  a  port  of  entry 
J      rts  and  an  outlet  for  exports  during  the  winter  when  New- 
and  Antung  are  closed  by  ice.     By  the  end  of  1908  the  con- 
of  railway  transportation  will  be'  greatly  improved  and  it 
likely  that  in  the  future,  as  business  develops  along  modern 
Jus  advantage  will  be  more  appreciated  by  Chinese  and  other 
its.     Among  the  few  f oreiom  business  men  established  here  a 
y  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  is  manifest,  as  compared  espe- 
th  last  year,  and  the  Chinese  also  appear  to  be  doing  well. 
ire  obtaining  a  foothold  in  this  district ;  the  authori- 
are  making  necessary  improvements,  enlarging 
mg  waterworks  and  sewers,  roads  and  bridges, 
of  land  to  be  leased  to  private  individuals,  or  to 
poses;  and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
^  buildings  are  going  up  on  every  hand.    While 
its  business  seems  to  be  on  a  solid  basis  and  can 
Y  growth  in  the  future. 
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roocHow. 

By  Ck)NsnL  Samuel  L.  Gracet. 

Trade  in  this  part  of  China  in  1907  was  greatly  depressed,  lai^ly 
due  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange  which  affected  all  kinds  of  business. 
Although  stocks  have  not  been  so  stricken  as  in  America  and  Europe, 
factories  have  felt  the  depression  more  than  any  other  line  of  trade. 
There  has  been  great  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  numerous 
failures  of  bankers,  capitalists,  and  merchants  have  been  reported. 
The  Mexican  dollar  was  quoted  during  1907,  as  follows : 

January ,  57  cents ;  April,  50f  cents ;  June,  53f  cents;  August,  54| 
cents;  October,  54  cents;  December,  48f  cents;  January,  1908,  46| 
cents. 

IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  import  into 
Foochow  in  1907 : 


AiUclca. 


Anlsi?c<1 * 

Stoh^ij  de  mer  ,^ .  *,  ^- 
Hlnlii'  iiGAt]t._. __...._ 

BozeH,  f&ncy* ........ 

BnJd,  liai&A. ... . . . . . 

Bimn,  rice  ,...».„,,. 
BtiUdlng  material... 
Butter  And  cUcuie .. . 

BnttotiH ,... 

CawlleM 

ObrdAmoms. 

Cement*  „*.*».**.... 

ChemleiLta 

Ci3inii  Wiiro. **..»*... 

CiKKivtttia  , 

Gl^ira  .„.,.,........ 

Clui-ka  ttnd  wii,ichca . 

ClotliUiK""  "^ 

Clovefl  JLnd,  «>i<<i»«  ^ «, 
Cunl. 


EnjiiiU'l  WHTO -..*......-_*.. 

Plih  pHKluciA, ,  ♦ , „.. , 

Flour.,... „,.... .-*.-,i.»*. 

KTuit**.  flrlwl ..,,.„,...„, 

Fumittire  . „ , . ........ ...^.. 

Gfu^'iig  .  - , . . ......... 

OlHKtJ  „.,* ...*.. 

Glti(j „ .  ,,^., ,„, 

(■mr^Kiiifhimt'H..* ^.. ....... 

HntK-rOiiiitiery . . , „*. 

Ht^mp ,,. 

HkU* , ....„,.„„. 

rf<B*lury ...,..,,,,,.,,...,. ,.,..-., 
Ipuu  iiml  i'Uh*1: 

Aiif'hi  >rM,  anvlK  ChaJnS. 

IfjMiiUHj  itttH;! * 

Jkira..... 

Hnni  viitv  ......**,..****,... 

Ju^triiraenV^  And  Appontu* . 

Niinti  nrid  rivet* . 

Ni-iNlli'H... 

,        l%iU>i4  And  Kheuta 

Win'.,..., 

IaIujcIhwi „ p. 

I^mp........ ....... 

l^aRtiRT  and  n]AiinfBii:!turcAof ... 

MAi'hihfrry  Aficl  p«rt*,..... .. 

Mnif h» 

M  Atoh-mnklnf^  niAt^rlAl .. . ...... 

MaIk 

MutHk«: 

»rn»t  rr^K  bAfs,  e(c  ......... 

BUM,  p!M(¥,  etc , 

lEixiitM  And  ore.,......„. 

wire ..._.. 

|^f*d.  pl(pl  And  bAHl 


Valtic. 


^,351 
11,298 
9,390 

unoeo 
i,7ia 

1,010 

M87 

U,MD 
13434 

41«KM 

2Z7,ft59 
£801,405 

>m 

3,7to 

2,401 

litis 

K1S2 
A,  MS 

4,944 
4,«3 
«.64» 
3,241 

10,«11i 

MM 

ft7,A4a 

IhI&I 


?iikkdlver _ , 
in  lnRliit» ^. ....... 

Wli(tom<!t«i]. ...,* 

Zino ,..„ , 

Medktn^ .... . . . , 

HUk,  ciindeiutcd , 

MuiiCAl  JiUftrumeiilii . . , 
Oil: 

Sn^ne,  Americui. 


Paper,  aU  kinds......... 

pppper 

Perfutnery 

PhotogTAphic  niAt«riAlit . 

KAttana 

KSce. 


Randal  wood .... . 

tk'AiiVciJd .... 

B€«flll.... ........ 

i^htxH  nnd  booti . 
B<)Ap. ....... 


iktda ._ ., 

StAtltmery .......... .......... .  ..„ 

HuKiir ^..... ...... 

Tc^k'tfTHph  ni4terlAl«,... ........... 

Tuxtlleii: 

Oolttm  ji!tifidA» 

AlptiCAK 

B]ank«tA  And  cov«m. ...... 

Oambilcs,  IawdDv  otD 

ChintMB... 

Cmpe...... ^. 

f^nncjr  wpAVffl..... ,.. 

Flntinpl , 

ilflfiflfcerohlufii 

lUtlAnPi 

ehlrtltiK*— 

Cimy 

White... 

Hongkonir  dyed 

T-eloth 

TowirlB 

Uiijim  And  pO!ncii&  cloih.. 
W(H»U-n  (Toodji— 

niAnkeUi  ADd  ni^. . ...... 

CAtnl^jta 

rlnth...... 

FLiinnel  .. ,. 

UmtinBa 

VAPn.,  .................. 

IflHTvlUncotui  piece  ffomli... 

Tlmber.hAfd  wood„ 

TotJvt  n^|iilAJte9i. ...*. 

UmbPelJua 

VATOlsh........ 

WlD«, beer, And  iplrttl.. .......... 

FoetAl  pAitwlt....... 


Value. 


^690 
241,409 

10,214 
6,693 

63,612 
2.040 
3,044 

1.506 
326,201 

80.819 

11,611 
2,668 
1,127 

19,946 
612.680 

22,766 

39,783 
9.771 
1,054 

20.297 

2,862 

7,568 

423, 148 

11,863 


3,468 
4.039 
14.168 
14.921 
6.617 
3.998 
8,830 
2,078 
83.902 

108,912 
40.466 
82,338 
1-A616 
6,090 
4,167 

7.378 
12,429 
11,668 
6,904 
2.878 
30, 678 
15.110 
6,070 
9.802 
6,818 
4.118 
11.157 
20,777 


\ 
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Silver  and  iron  at  the  close  of  1907  were  about  25  per  cent  lower 
than  at  the  close  of  1906 ;  lead,  zinc,  and  yellow  metal,  each  about  30 
per  cent  lower;  copper  about  45  per  cent  lower;  and  quicksilver  about 
15  per  cent  higher. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  1907  in  the  amount  of  American 
flour  coming  to  ftiis  port.  In  1906  the  imports  amounted  to 
12,874,266  pounds,  valued  at  $251,049  gold;  in  1907  they  reached 
33,897,066  pounds,  valued  at  $589,406,  an  increase  of  21,022,800 
pounds,  valued  at  $338,357. 

The  high  price  of  Australian  flour  prevented  a  fair  competition 
with  the  American  article.  The  heavy  rainstorms  and  railway  con- 
gestion in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  prevented  the  mov- 
ing of  the  crops  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  the  latter 
6 art  of  the  year  these  delaved  shipments  were  dumped  on  the 
lastem  markets,  the  result  being  a  great  oversupply.  The  Aus- 
tralian product  had  a  way  made  for  it  by  the  unpopularity  of 
American  flour  the  year  previous,  and  it  then  became  a  rival  of  the 
American  product,  out  the  high  rates  of  freight  on  the  Australian 
run  had  proven  a  serious  handicap.  American  shippers  can  land 
their  flour  at  Hongkong  at  about  $1.70  a  ton  less  than  the  Aus- 
tralians. It  is  almost  certain  that  the  sale  of  the  American  article 
will  increase  greatly  in  quantity  in  the  future.  Some  of  the  larger 
mills  are  sendmg  Ainerican  agents  to  the  open  ports,  and  establishing 
their  own  agencies,  and  have  obtained  the  services  of  energetic  young 
natives  possessed  of  western  learning,  who,  under  a  careful  super- 
vision, are  doing  good  work  for  the  promotion  of  their  employers' 
interests. 

KEROSENE  OIL COTTON  GOODS. 

American  kerosene  is  far  in  excess  of  any  other ;  the  total  increase 
for  the  year  over  1906  amounts  to  294,949  gallons  and  an  increase  in 
value  of  $54,565.  Cotton  goods  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  not 
to  the  extent  feared  early  in  the  year.  Of  plain  gray  shirtings  the 
decrease  is  over  10,000  pieces;  white  shirtings,  2,000  pieces;  drills, 
over  2,000  pieces;  while  chintzes  show  an  increase  of  1,559  pieces; 
turkey  red  cottons  of  3,694  pieces;  Italians,  plain  cottons,  of  4,400 
pieces;  shirtings,  Hongkong-dyed,  of  5,443  pieces;  Japanese  cotton 
cloth  of  98,696  pieces;  cotton  blankets  of  1,000  pieces,  and  fancy 
woven  cottons  of  50,000  pieces. 

EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  Foochow  for  1907,  with  their  values  in  United  States  currency : 


Artlflofl. 


Alum ...,....._,. 

Brnnbcx]  and  bumbiM]  ware. 

Baac^^  ....... .....,.H,^^_._, 

CiAmntinr,  .„ .. 

China  ivaTt5......^,..,„>,». 

Ciirfiifit  [t*4i, 

Featlmrs.  _... . *  _ . .  _ 

Fiber,  lieiup 

Fnrlls: 

Fresh  aTirl(lrl«?+1 .._ 

PrtT^ervctl  .........._„ 

Ftimitnro 

Jobs  Atlcka , 

I«aiDj<*r  ..,...,* ..,.., 

Mtidkfltim 


Vftltia. 


S3 

7, 

155. 

I 


Artklea. 


Oil: 

Aaifieed,  rajslan  etc*.*-, 

BeBJi.  ground  nuu^  etc  . 

Taper ,     , 

Pn  (vision. H  and  vc?getabk'?i  .. 

Ku[>e  *!eetl .  * .  *  ^. ,  „  ^ , , .  „ 

ScmAI  c«ko 

Silk; 

Piece  ^ooda 

Wn»U^,...* , 

Tefl 

Timber 

WcKxi  ware.. .**„..^.^., 

Postal  ijareclfl 


Valin?* 


tl02,4]8 
27,877 
724,998 

15,<I28 

2,834 

3, 122, 438 

l,lil3J2a 

7,202 

2,6ea 
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INCREASE  OF  CAMPHOR  GUM  AND  OIL. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  camphor  is  what  is  known  as 
Chinese  camphor,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the  island  of  Formosa 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  China  included  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Fuhkien  and  Chekiang.  Camphor  gum  is  the  product  of 
large  trees  known  as  the  cinnamomum  camphor  tree.  This  tree  is  of 
very  slow  growth,  arriving  at  a  productive  stage  after  40  or  50  years 
of  growth.  A  great  number  do  not  produce  the  oil  or  gum  from 
which  the  commercial  product  is  made.  The  best  quality  of  camphor 
is  produced  from  trees  grown  near  the  seacoast.  The  only  wav  by 
which  the  commercial  product  can  be  obtained  is  by  a  process  of  dis- 
tillation. There  is  no  such  thing  as  tapping  the  tree  and  drawing 
away  the  sap  or  gum,  as  is  the  case  with  rubber.  Camphor  exists 
in  the  tree  in  the  form  of  crystals  which  are  extractable  only  by 
boiling  the  wood  after  it  has  been  cut  into  small  pieces. 

There  are  no  camphor  forests  in  China  such  as  exist  in  southern 
Formosa;  single  trees  are  grown  as  shade  trees,  or  good  luck  trees, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes.  But  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
since  the  gathering  of  the  oil  has  been  found  to  be  so  remunerative, 
diligent  search  has  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  provinces  for  the 
trees.  The  production  of  gum  increased  from  161,300  pounds  in 
1904  to  538,266  pounds  in  1905,  to  1,516,000  pounds  in  1906,  and  to 
2,601,866  pounds  in  1907. 

During  the  year  prices  in  Mexican  dollars  have  ranged  as  follows 
for  the  best  camphor,  per  picul  of  133^  pounds:  January,  $158;  Feb* 
ruary,  $152;  March,  $154;  April,  $148;  May,  $130;  July,  $100;  Au- 
gust, $101 ;  September,  $78 ;  November,  $78  to  $110;  December,  $92  to 
$97.  The  1907  product  was  valued  in  this  market  at  $1,336,275. 
The  great  drop  in  price  and  quantity  of  camphor  sold  in  the  last  few 
months  is  due  to  speculation  in  home  markets,  to  oversupply  of 
home  demands,  and  to  fluctuations  in  exchange. 

The  product  of  camphor  oil  for  the  past  three  years  was  as  fol- 
lows: In  1905  39,066  pounds  were  produced;  in  1906,  425,000  pounds; 
and  in  1907,  1,158,666  pounds.  The  value  of  the  last  year's  product 
of  camphor  oil  was  $102,418. 

CHIEF  RESOURCES  OF  FUHKIEN   PROVINCE. 

The  chief  products  of  Fuhkien  Province  are  tea,  timber,  and  paper. 
The  output  of  these  products  are  declining  year  after  year,  so  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  greatly  restricted.  Invest- 
ments in  railroads  have  proven  very  lucrative  in  some  other  prov- 
inces, and  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  so  in  Fuhkien;  however,  persons  have 
invested  their  money  in  the  Fuhkien  Railroad  Company  more  under 
the  motive  of  improving  their  native  land  than  for  purposes  of  per- 
sonal gain. 

The  Province  of  Fuhkien  has  for  centuries  been  famous  for  its 
forests.  The  timber  chiefly  exported  is  fir  and  pine.  The  former  is 
by  far  the  more  plentiful,  and  furnishes  what  is  usually  called  Foo- 
chow  soft  wood  and  planks.  The  latter  is  a  superior  kind  of  wood 
full  of  resin  and  resembling  the  Swedish  pine,  and  is  largely  used 
in  ship  building. 

In  the  above  23  districts  there  has  always  been  an  abundance  of 
timber,  but  the  districts  in  Yenping  prefecture  produce  the  most  oi 
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all.  Contrary  to  all  Chinese  custom,  these  timber  forests  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  any  guild  or  monopolists,  but  are  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals. The  trees  are  felled  all  the  year  round,  and  replanting  is 
done  from  time  to  time.  Timber  merchants  desiring  to  purchase 
wood  send  their  own  men  to  these  up  country  districts  to  make  bar- 
gains with  the  forest  owners,  the  prices  being  arranged  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  lot  for  sale;  viz,  the  area  of  land, 
number  of  trees,  distance  from  river,  facility  of  transportation  to 
river.  The  purchaser  next  engages  men  to  fell  the  trees  and  drag 
them  down  to  the  river  on  rollers  or  small  trucks.  On  reaching  the 
river  the  poles  are  made  into  rafts  and  are  floated  down  the  river  to 
Foochow,  where  the  timber  is  examined  and  measured  by  customs 
officials.  The  yearly  average  of  poles  brought  down  the  river  from 
the  forests  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  pieces,  the  value  of  which  is 
about  $10,000,000  Mexican. 

MIN   RIVER   CONSERVANCY — RAILWAY  BUILDING. 

The  Chinese  Government  customs  department  is  now  engaged  in 
making  careful  surveys  of  the  Min  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper 
bridge  above  Foochow  city,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  may  be  done 
to  remove  obstructions  to  navigation  which  now  prevent  vessels  from 
coming  above  Pagoda  anchorage,  10  miles  below  this  city,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  river  and  approaches  to  the  river  off 
Sharp  Peak,  which  threatens  navigation  for  large  craft  even  below 
Pagoda  anchorage.  This  survey  is  being  carried  on  by  Capt.  F. 
Harris,  of  the  Chinese  imperial  maritime  revenue  service,  who  did 
the  same  kind  of  work  on  the  Pearl  River  and  the  lower  approaches 
to  Canton. 

Being  desirous  to  have  railways  built  in  their  native  province,  the 
officials  of  Fukien  birth,  at  Peking,  in  1905  petitioned  the  board  of 
commerce  for  permission  to  organize  a  railway  company  in  Fukien, 
and  at  their  nomination,  Hon.  Ch'en  Pao-ch'en,  an  ex-grand  chan- 
cellor, and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Fuchau,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Throne  as  manager  of  the  company. 

After  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  Fukien  Chinese  living  in  various 
parts  of  the  Orient,  a  company  was  organized  at  Amoy,  August  15, 
1907.  The  company  is  known  as  the  "  Railway  Company  of  Fukien 
Province  (Limited),  managed  by  merchants."  The  latter  clause  is 
included  in  the  name  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  citizens.  Chinese  merchants  are  considered  trustworthy,  energetic, 
and  progressive.  So  long  as  the  Chinese  law  is  not  violated  by  the 
company,  the  Government  is  not  to  interfere  with  its  management. 
The  Government  is  to  secure  the  company  and  its  property  effectual 
protection,  for  which  service  the  Government  is  paid  5  per  cent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  earnings,  the  remaining  95  per  cent  is  disposed  of 
as  follows :  Reserve,  25  per  cent ;  gratuities  to  employees,  10  per  cent ; 
dividend  among  shareholders,  GO  per  cent. 

PROJECTED  LINES — SALE  OF  STOCK. 

The  company  has  obtained  from  the  Government  the  exclusive  right 

of  building  and  running  railways  in  this  province,  and  has  decided 

upon  building  the  following  lines:   (1)  Foochow  to  Yenping;   (2) 

Yenping  to  Kienningfu,  thence  to  connect  with  the  Chekiang  rail- 

ways;  (3)   Yenping  to  Shaowu;  thence  extension  be  made  to  con- 
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nect  with  the  Kiangsi  railways,  these  three  roads  forming  the  main 
lines  in  the  northern  part  of  Fukien  Province;  (4)  Foochow  to  Amoy 
or  Foochow  to  Changchow,  where  connection  may  be  made  with  the 
Kwantunff  railways,  this  being  the  main  line  in  tne  southern  part  of 
Fukien;  (5)  Foochow  to  Mamoi  (Pagoda  anchorage) ;  (6)  Sunghsu 
to  Changchow  (Sunghsu  being  the  point  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Amoy).  The  latter  two,  being  short  distance,  were  intended  to  be 
started  first. 

Shares  of  stock  are  not  sold  for  any  particular  line  of  the  proposed 
railways,  but  for  the  company's  whole  concern.  No  shares  are  in- 
tended for  sale  to  foreigners.  The  face  value  of  each  share  is  $5 
Mexican.  A  discount  of  2  per  cent  is  allowed  for  brokerage.  The 
payment  may  either  be  made  in  full  or  in  installment  of  $1  Mexican 
per  year.  At  the  last  payment  the  share  certificate  is  issued  in  ex- 
change for  the  previous  receipts. 

SIX  PER  CENT  GUARANTY — SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

Six  per  cent  interest  is  paid  annually  to  shareholders.  This 
amount  is  not  paid  from  the  railway  stock,  but  from  the  special  fund 
raised  by  the  Government  among  the  taxpayers  and  salt  consumers. 

One  thousand  shares  confer  the  right  to  a  vote  in  the  shareholders' 
meeting.  A  representative  of  shardiolders  possessing  an  ag^egate 
number  of  1,000  shares  may  attend  the  meeting  and  have  the  right  to 
vote.  No  individual,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  holds,  shall  have 
more  than  25  votes.  An  association  oi  influential  Chinamen  has 
undertaken  to  induce  every  native  of  the  province  to  take  stock  in 
the  company. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  the  buyer  and  eveiy  possible  means 
is  adopted  to  promote  the  sale.  If  the  owners  oi  2,000  shares  or 
upward  have  any  grievances,  the  association  will  undertake  to 
render  them  assistance  in  appealing  the  case  to  the  court  and  getting 
the  wrong  redressed.  Persons  through  whose  service  large  sums  or 
money  are  raised  for  the  company,  will  receive  honorable  titles  from 
the  Government,  as  provided  m  the  commercial  laws  approved  by  the 
Throne,  and  those  who  do  not  raise  sufficient  for  obtaining  the 
honorable  title  from  the  Throne,  but  more  than  $50,000,  will  be  given 
laudatory  tablets. 

SUNGHSIJ-CHANGCHOW  LINE — MAIN  LINE,  BRIDGES,  ETC. 

Among  the  projected  railway  lines  the  Sunghsu-Changchow  line 
was  decided  upon  as  the  most  lucrative  and  best  to  start  with.  The 
line  was  surveyed  by  a  foreign  engineer  in  1906.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  August,  1907,  at  Sungnsii,  an  excellent  landing  place,  on 
the  mainland  opposite  Amoy.  The  line  between  Sunghsu  and 
Changchow  via  Shih-wei  is  27  miles  and  is  to  be  completed  by^  the 
end  of  1908.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  line  is  $2,000,000  Mexican, 
of  which  all  but  $50,000  has  already  been  subscribed.  The  iron  rails 
for  the  line  are  furnished  by  the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 
Other  materials  have  been  furnished  by  inland  factories,  and  some 
locomotives  from  Japan  have  already  arrived  at  Amoy. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Foochow  to  Changchow  is  213 
miles.  On  this  Tine  there  will  be  33  stations  and  17  bridges,  ranging 
from  10  to  450  meters  in  length.    Besides  the  branch  line  from  Shih- 
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wei  to  Amoy  another  branch'  of  12  miles  will  be  built  from  Wu-ling 
to  Tungshih,  where  a  station  and  wharf  will  be  built  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  ocean  traffic. 


DECLARED   EXPORTS. 


The  declared  exports  at  this  consulate  for  the  United  States  are 
given  in  the  following  comparative  statement  for  1905,  1906,  and 
1907: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Camphor 

$39,666 
4.450 
2,936 

99,362 
"9*840* 

$74,685 

2,661 

814 

196 

227 

Oil,  camphor 

1185 
1,893.026 

$496,'8Q9* 

$49 

Drawn  work 

Tea 

540,997 

Household  goods 

Labels 

Total 

1,440,260 

516,501 

619,519 

Lacquer  ware 

99 

IIANKOW. 

By  Vice-Consul-Genebal  Willard  B.  Hull. 

The  customs  statistics  now  to  hand  record  the  largest  net  value  of 
trade  that  Hankow  has  ever  experienced  and  shows  a  decided  gain 
over  the  year  1906.  The  revival  of  business,  which  it  was  expected 
would  follow  the  depression  of  1906,  has  been  realized  at  this  port 
even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Large  stocks  were  on  hand  in 
1906  with  apparently  no  indication  that  an  opportunitv  to  move 
them  would  appear,  so  that  the  year  started  with  the  effects  of  the 
depression  of  1906  still  upon  it,  and  to  accentuate  existing  unfavor- 
able conditions  exchange  took  a  sudden  drop  during  the  close  of  the 
year  until  it  was  about  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1906 ;  but  even  with 
such  a  state  of  things  the  net  trade  of  the  port  shows  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  or  from  $76,803,714  in  1906  to  $92,057,104  United  States 
currency,  in  1907. 

GREAT   INUAND  DISTRIBUTING  CENTER. 

Hankow  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  distributing  cities  of  the 
Orient,  and  even  though  unfavorable  conditions  at  times  prevent  it 
from  showing  as  remarkable  a  growth  as  some  of  the  other  ports  of 
China,  still  it  is  steadily  expanding  and  becoming  a  greater  trade 
center  and  may  in  time  rival  the  largest  ports  in  the  Far  East.  The 
large  increase  of  business  at  Hankow  is  all  the  more  noticeable  when 
it  is  understood  that  1907  was  not  a  good  year  for  business  in  China. 

The  gross  trade  of  the  port  has  increased  from  $86,357,444  in  1906 
to  $102,263,406  in  1907.  Foreign  goods  imported  direct  and  through 
Chinese  ports,  chiefly  Shanghai,  show  a  substantial  growth  of  from 
$33,337,395  in  1906  to  $40,252,796  during  1907. 

The  revenue  table  of  the  port  shows  an  increase  of  $375,438  in 
duties  collected,  the  import  duty  havinjr  made  the  largest  gain  of 
any  single  item ;  that  is,  from  $329,287  m  1906  to  $534,797  in  1907, 
the  amount  of  export  dues  remaining  practically  the  same.  The  in- 
crease has  been  especially  noticeable  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  December  showing  an  amount  far  above  any  other  month  in  the 
history  of  Hankow  customs, 
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SHIPPING  AN  INDEX  TO  GROWTH  OF  TRADE. 

Shipping  continues  to  show  a  healthy  growth,  the  total  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  during  1907  having  b^n  4,576,520,  as  compared 
with  4,291,424  during  1906.  The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  de- 
scriptions entered  and  cleared  increased  from  6,004  to  6,336.  The  in- 
crease this  year  is  due  principally  to  the  additional  steamers  now  be- 
ing operated  by  the  Japanese  snipping  combine,  the  Nisshin  Kisen 
Kaisha.  During  the  year  they  added  3  new  large  river  steamers, 
each  of  2,225  tons,  to  their  river  service,  and  have  remodeled  2  other 
old  steamers  for  the  same  run.  This  company  is  now  operating 
8  river  steamers  between  Shanghai  and  Hankow  and  has  already 
secured  a  good  portion  of  the  river  shipping.  Aside  from  their  regu- 
lar steamers,  the  Japanese  have  had  a  large  number  of  ocean-gomg 
vessels  visiting  Hankow ;  one  day  last  summer  of  the  17  steamers  in 
port  8  were  flying  the  Japanese  flag.  The  number  of  Japanese 
steamers  entered  during  1907  was  431,  tonnage  561,119,  as  compared 
with  338  in  1906,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  427,088,  while  their 
rival  for  the  Yangtse  shipping,  the  British,  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  steamers  from  659  m  1906  to  634  in  1907,  but  a  slight  in- 
crease in  tonnage,  namely,  from  922,327  to  954,503.  At  the  present 
time  the  prediction  that  the  Japanese  will  in  time  have  all  the  river 
shipping  seems  possible.  The  number  of  large  ocean-going  steamers 
visiting  Hankow  continues  to  grow*,  1907  having  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  a  Pacific  and  Oriental  steamer  loading  direct  for 
Europe.  Large  shipments  of  machinery  for  the  Hanyang  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  have  been  brought  direct  during  the  summer,  the 
steamers  usually  taking  back  cargoes  of  sesame  seed  or  general 
merchandise. 

DIRECT  FOREIGN  TRADE  RAPIDLY  INCREASING. 

The  direct  foreign  trade  for  the  year  amounted  to  $25,339,051,  as 
compared  to  $17,765,872  during  1906,  of  which  $15,523,917  comprised 
forei^  goods  imported,  the  remainder  direct  exports.  The  growth  of 
the  direct  foreign  trade  with  Japan,  British  India,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  is  noticeable,  the  former  having  increased  their  trade 
from  a  total  of  $5,148,919  in  1906  to  $6,767,347  in  1907;  British  India, 
from  $926,472  in  1906  to  $2,236,974  in  1907;  Germany,  from  $931,145 
in  1906  to  $1,556,526  in  1907,  while  the  United  States  reached  $1,748,- 
995,  as  compared  with  $810,491  during  1906. 

The  export  trade  in  native  products  shows  a  gain  of  from  $42,618,- 
622  in  1906  to  $48,341,916  in  1907,  of  which  $9,815,134  worth  were 
sent  direct  to  foreign  countries.  The  British  flag  carried  $50,128,910, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  Hankow  in 
1907 ;  the  Chinese  flag  stood  second,  with  $22,237,434,  and  the  Jap- 
anese flag  third,  with  $19,87a910. 

The  returns  of  the  post-office  for  this  district  (Hupeh)  for  1907 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  mail  matter 
handled,  exclusive  of  parcels.  From  3,312,473  pieces  in  1906  the  busi- 
ness has  grown  to  6,316,194  during  1907,  while  parcels  have  increased 
from  58,250  to  85,062  during  the  same  time.  The  total  number  of 
offices  in  this  district  has  been  increased  from  92  to  100  during  the 
year.  The  total  receipts  for  the  district  show  a  gain  of  from  $35,- 
977  to  $40,747,  while  expenses  show  a  decrease  of  from  $63,309  in 
1906  to  $61,169  in  1907,  the  offices  not  being  self-sup^rtviv^^s^i^^^ 
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CONTEMPLATED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  may  be  predicted  for  Hankow  an  even  better  showing  for 
1908.  Improvements  are  being  made  on  every  hand,  and  if  exchange 
remains  settled  at  the  present  rates  the  year  should  see  business  again 
resumed  under  normal  conditions  and  another  growth  in  the  trade 
of  the  port  will  be  the  result.  The  number  of  foreigners  is  increas- 
ing, the  foreign  population  on  December  31,  1907,  being  given  as 
2,618,  of  which  number  1,300  were  Japanese,  547  British,  224  Ger- 
mans, 105  Italians,  102  Russians,  83  Americans,  and  70  Frenchmen. 

American  manufacturers  of  machinerjr  will  do  well  to  ^ve  atten- 
tion to  this  port.  A  visitor  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Han  River  above 
Hankow  sees  numerous  new  factories  and  mills,  and  now  other  manu- 
facturing plants  are  to  be  erected  about  5  miles  down  the  Yangtze 
below  the  city.  A  large  paper  mill  will  be  built  there,  and  it  nas 
been  definitely  decided  to  locate  the  new  structural  steel  works  at 
that  place.  The  steel  works  will  spend  about  $2,200,000  on  the  new 
plant,  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  steel  for 
buildings,  steel  bridges,  locomotives,  boilers,  cars,  etc.  American 
manufacturers  looking  for  foreign  business  might  well  look  into 
this  opportunity. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

American  firms,  however,  can  not  follow  their  present  policies 
and  hope  to  secure  the  business.  Nearly  every  American  company 
represented  in  Hankow  has  some  European  firm  for  its  agent,  ana, 
naturally,  American  products  will  be  sold  only  when  these  firms 
can  not  secure  the  same  things  from  their  own  country  in  Europe, 
thus  keeping  American  goods,  in  most  cases,  as  a  second  choice. 
American  manufacturers  must  also  count  on  giving  longer  credits 
if  they  wish  to  do  business  in  this  field.  Cash  against  bill  of  lading 
is  usually  demanded  by  Americans,  while  credits  are  given  by  other 
nationalities,  and  this  latter  privilege  suits  the  Chinese  especially. 

Packing,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  should  be  of  the  best, 
as  complaints  are  constantly  heard,  but  the  Ainerican  exporters  ard 
not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  condition  in  which  much  of  the  piece 
goods  are  received  in  the  interior,  for  it  is  due  largely  to  the  injury 
done  them  in  Shanghai.  One  or  two  of  the  iron  straps  on  piece- 
goods  bales  are  understood  to  be  the  perquisites  of  the  godown 
coolies,  and  are  removed  in  large  numbers  in  Shanghai,  thus  allow- 
ing the  bales  to  become  broken  up. 

Catalogues  should  give  actual  selling  prices  as  far  as  possible,  and 
such  prices  should  be  fastened  in  the  catalogue  itself,  also  informa- 
tion regarding  discounts,  etc.,  and  not  sent  in  a  separate  letter,  which 
is  easily  misplaced  or  lost,  thus  rendering  the  catalogue  practically 
useless. 
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IMPORTS  AND  REEXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
port into  and  reexports  of  foreign  goods  from  Hankow  during  1907 : 


Artldcfl. 


Bwts,  gunnj „..,  «301,0(B 

Beldnsr.  machtne 20,6*<3 

Book»  and  cbafUi ,,.  20,  It-A 

Boxes,  fftncy.  .*,**, ii.ft&h 

Batumi -...- 63p^0 

CkudlM......... 24hM0 

0»T«.n.llwAr ,.  36fi,a3*9 

Caakk^empt;.-.. m,iG7 

CenwDt , suj&a 

<7hcmieftl  pfodu(^(N MJift 

CigKn  and  clgareU^..  >...,.  US.^JtiM 

Cloeki ,.. - 3i,4ti7 

Cb«l .*  a22»2S« 

Cotton  ifoodjii 

Cunbrica  and  lawnn  .....  1  S3, 04S 

Drills— 

Am^iican ,,,,,-.  652,170 

English. 7tJ,8aB 

Japatieae,.,  *-.*„.**.  159,72fl 

Other.. ,__,..  29.371 

Bandkcrchiti  f^  ..,..,„...  17,  WO 

FlannpJ— 

Ameiiesn, 122.90ft 

EpgHiHi... — .  RSaJ 

Italians 1,9(51,  OSa 

Jean»— 

American  „.*.*....*.  7,7ih 

EnglUh..„. 237,267 

OthtT,__.. ..,.,  1,57^ 

Lastingi. ...... ..........  45n^im 

FilnVi 139,450 

ShfetltiKK.  plain  gray— 

American *.„..,.  IfiLSWft 

EitgUfth 362,70-2 

Other a,2T& 

ShirUnm— 

Ameriean &9,«I9C} 

EnglisJi.. „„  1,024,63a 

OthtT.-,... ,.,.,  ia4,6ft7 

T-cli>th im.fOh 

Toweli 6<>,47* 

YGl^titf^  etc  .,,,.,,. 182,461 

Yam 7, ff2.S,fiP7 

Crucibles..,,,.. „ 40,044 

Btm .- Tlft,347 

Electflcal  mtlnif^  ., ...,,  011,509 

Cnamelod  ware... &4,dlU 

Flout ...„. .,.*.  B6,*14 


import. 


ciporta. 


S24,24« 

7^ 
2,600 


6,708 
2,1M 
12,277 
1,44{1 
3,454 

21,609 

29,12& 
9,52L 
2,853 


l.&Ol 


2,010 
S7S,463 

i:t,AOG 


32.412 
47,2a4 

14,691 

ai.iii 


7,214 

7W,0&2 

83.204 

1,902 

3.812 

29,025 

^.602 

4^Wl 

«3, 14? 

912 

2,012 

11,660 


Articles. 


nianufac' 


Ftimlture  ...*,>, 
Ginseng: 

American... 

Korenn..**** 

Glimei,  window... 

HAberdiLjEbery , . . 

Iron    and    PtccI, 

tiires  of: 

Bar.., .....,..,.„,. 

Cobbler*  wine  tiboru  .,,*,.* 

Corrug»ti?cl,  etc — ^ 

Rcgtne  flitlngv 

Hofdwarts , 

Locomotives*. ,,,.,...,.,. » 

Mi^-hlnery  and  p&iU , , . . . 

Needlen** 

Nail-fwl , .,. 

Nails,  wire,.. 

Plate  cuttlnga 

Railway'  malerlal ...,. 

Sheeti*  etc 

ijimu .......,,, -.»..... 

Mfedfcines 

Metals; 

Bnii»,  maniitaetares  of  * ., 

Copp«fr,     and    miuiulac- 
mrtai  of— 
IngoLsand  slabs. 
Dtbi^r.,.,.., 

Lead 

Nlrkel  «nd  epcltcf  .. 

Tin,  mannfacturefl  of 

Milk,  tlUDLHi 

Olh 

Ameriean. ....... 

Bonteo 

Eumaltun. 

Kiee....,.,.,...-.-. 

8oHp 


Fonelim 
Imports 


tl^641 

85,790 
42,0^ 

S7,854 

&9,G13 
91,S6;i 
152,914 

1,004,504 
120, 61 5 

33,  (HO 
10»,«9e 

5»,753 
497.110 

77,442 

273,767 
32  047 


2,Sft4,544 
35,310 

108,632 
42,201 

»S9,&40 
13vi90 


83$,  BIT 
83,380 

00,5tiA 
]«»,700 
»0,10& 

euR»r„,,. f2,lKt,8fii 

J,  314, 337 

014  JOO 
l99,fWl9 

m%n6 


Tea 

Wijol  and  cotton  mIiEun.'H: 

Mixt«r«s 

HhifihM  and  Ti^Wi^^tsi  .,,... 
Wood,  Hiid  mannfttclures  of. 


Re- 
exporu. 


1212 

1,128 

4,900 
791 

673 

2,y(2fl 

1,601 

627 

215 


16,330 

0,024 

216 

11,134 

i.e«9 


l,aftS 

2,922 

2a,  360 

2,48A 


44.773 

»74 

22.428 

2,406 

69,2&2 


87,056 


I49,3fil 

2,98$ 

24'J,m4 

2r]2,90fl 

7^M7 
35.590 


INCREASE  IN  COTTON  GOODS. 


The  bulk  of  the  foreign  imports — that  is,  .$24,728,879  worth — in 
coming  through  Shanghai  lose  their  identity,  making  it  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  secure  accurate  figures  as  to  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  goods. 

American  shirtings,  gray,  plain,  all  weights,  show  a  slight  in- 
crease, there  having  been  24,950  pieces  imported  during  1907,  as 
compared  with  20,830  pieces  during  1906;  while  English  shirtings 
increased  from  623.059  pieces  in  1906  to  781,118  pieces  in  1907. 
The  net  imports  oi  American  sheetings  during  1906  were  56^845 
pieces,  which  increased  to  58,307  pieces  in  1907;  Enc  i  eetmgs 
increasing  from  87,067  pieces  to  129,463  y  duri 

Importations  of  English  white,  plain  shirui  .  -Ji/ 

as  compared  with  376,707  pieces  the  previ  :     i^  i 

ings  aavanced  from  28,363  pieces  in  ]        lo 


3  time. 
1907, 
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American  drills  have  decreased  from  263^66  pieces  imported  in 
1906  to  211,457  pieces  in  1907.  English  drills  increased  from  13,910 
to  28,122  pieces,  and  Japanese  drills  made  a  large  advance,  from  2,524 
pieces  in  1906  to  65,193  pieces  in  1907.  American  jeans  declined  from 
7,231  pieces  to  3,140  pieces  during  these  two  years,  while  English 
jeans  mcreased  from  56,892  pieces  to  114,176  pieces. 

AMERICAN    KEROSENE    DOMINATES    THE    MARKET. 

The  importations  of  kerosene  oil  are  the  largest  on  record.  On 
account  of  the  small  stocks  carried  over  from  1906  the  anticipation 
that  imports  during  1907  would  be  heavy  was  fully  realized,  reach- 
ing the  unprecedented  total  of  27,985,166  gallons,  the  figures  for  1905 
and  1906  being  26,635,887  and  21,029,140  gallons,  respectively.  Amer- 
ican oil  was  the  chief  contributor  to  the  increase  over  1906,  showing 
an  advance  of  6,654,000  gallons,  from  9,638,359  gallons  in  1906  to 
16,292,359  gallons  in  1907.  Imports  of  Borneo  oil  showed  a  slight 
decline,  while  Sumatran  oil  increased  through  the  importation  of 
825,980  gallons  in  bulk,  the  first  of  this  grade  since  1905.  An  increase 
is  noticed  in  the  importations  of  Kussian  oil  in  cases  of  123,000  gal- 
lons, but  this  quality  of  oil  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  importations,  me  actual  business 
done  in  kerosene  showed  a  decline,  the  chief  cause  contributing 
thereto  being  the  overstocking  at  interior  markets  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  so  that  naturally  Hankow  stocks — the  main  depot  of 
central  and  western  China — ^were  not  drawn  upon  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  1906.  Deliveries  for  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  oil  were 
24,125,166  gallons  in  1907,  as  compared  with  28,250,000  gallons  in 
1906,  showing  the  decline  in  actual  business.  Of  the  former  quantity 
delivered  for  consumption  14,150,000  gallons  were  American  oils. 
At  the  end  of  1907  the  stocks  of  all  gra^s  of  kerosene  oil  at  Hankow 
were  computed  approximately  at  6,400,000  gallons,  as  against  2,540,000 
gallons  at  the  end  of  1906. 

AMERICAN  LUMBER,  GINSENG,  KODAKS,  ETC. 

The  importation  of  American  lumber,  Oregon  pine,  increased  50 
per  cent  during  1907,  namely,  from  10,000,000  feet  in  1906  to  15,000,000 
feet  this  year.  Five  direct  steamers  brought  full  cargoes  of  Oregon 
sawed  lumber  during  the  summer.  This  timber  finds  a  ready  market 
here,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  building  being  done.  There  should 
also  be  in  the  future  a  good  market  in  Hankow  for  doors,  window 
frames,  interior  woodwork,  etc. 

The  net  importation  of  American  clarified  ginseng  shows  an 
advance  from  6,595  pounds  in  1906,  to  7,733  pounds  in  1907.  The 
bulk  of  this  ginseng  is  imported  from  the  large  dealers  in  Hong- 
kong, which  is  the  principal  market  for  ginseng  m  the  Far  East. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  American  toilet  requisites  and 
a  growing  trade  in  American  kodaks,  kodak  supplies,  talking 
machines,  watches,  and  canned  provisions.  American  canned  milk, 
however,  seems  to  be  on  the  declme,  Swiss  products  taking  its  place. 
Very  little  American  machinery  is  imported  into  Hankow  as  the 
firms  in  the  United  States  are  not  as  yet  properly  represented  in  this 
district  and  can  not  expect  to  get  the  business  until  they  are. 
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EXPORTS. 


In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  principal  articles  of 
export  and  reexport  from  Hankow  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
exports  to  Chinese  ports : 


Aitleleii. 


AlMitlllon «*,... 

AltMUun 

Autiaumyt 

Crado^...- 

Ore 

Bean  cakes 

B««ns ,*..,. 

Bonefl.. ^.,...^...<r.. 

Books.,*. «.,-. - 

Bifckit... 

China  root.... 

Cloih,  natikeens......... 

Coal ....„,..„,,.. 

Cotlon; 

Raw  * .,.,^...,, 

Shirtliip,  HftTikow  .. 

Yam ,  Hankow — .. . 

'*^i?^^= 

ligtlM ..*... 

IBB%  fmh....,.......,,, 

Ftetben 

Fli«wor]u  >......,..»>-. 

Floor 

PutLgiu .... ....... 

OrouDdnats ..-, 

gar 

Buffalo. 

Cow... 

Iron: 

Ore 

Pig  and  maituJactorod. . 
Lead,  pre  ........ — ..,. 

JMt  flowen...... 

Hedlctneft.......... 

lion  atid  ileet: 

FtfliipJateB. 

RaIIs... 

Tie-piatc* -.., 

ManltloDA  of  war .... .... 

Natgall* , ,.,, 

Oil: 

Bean ..,. 

SciiLEno 

Tea  .*..- 

Wood 

Paper* 

fV^raJminons,  dried. ...... 

Fipeik,  hna$ „ 


countri^^ 


124,914 

31,101 

1S1.420 

49,133 


ITS,  156 

IDS 

B,360 

1«S 

094,713 


1,237 
34,350 


6,427 
1,S&1 


1.170.W1 

187,670 

MO,  im 

42,511 


201,574 


lff7,»31 
«6 


13fi.6Z3 
ll,TOl 


2,mi 


Chiaese 
porta. 


12S.  101 

132«60i 

4,ZM 

1.480,730 

2,S8ft,273 

28,  Ml 

W,479 

B50,842 

l'2h,fl(M 

322,140 

376,182 

2,138,711 
191, 995 
2^4,424 

6,712 
96,729 
ltI7,669 
52,20& 
28.777 
260,774 
45a, 288  I 
85.9ta 
97,SS6 

2f^,49e 
2,333,068 


297,807 

3,562 

17.660 

902,512 

iO,Roa 

SE56.431 

la^ots 

6«,663 
431,617 

250,  M2 
103,910 
71,382 
3,621,609 
1^,H08 
30,163 
34,TaO 


Artlclei. 


Ramie 

Rhubarb  .. 

BaniHhti..-., 

Seedcake; 

Collon., 

Rape  .. 


Cotton........ 

Lily  flower..-. 

Semune 

Sllkt 

Manufactured— 

Pongee... ., 

Thre»4.......... 

LT  nm  an  u  f  ac  tured — 
Cocoon .......... 

White....... 

Yellow. 

H(?fiLBe 

Sklofi: 

Cioth  eft- 
Lamb............ 

Sbeep  .,»,  — ... 

Doe 

Goat..,. 

Lamb 

Otter  ................ 

Leopard...,,,,, 

Raeooon..... .... 

Sbeep 

WeaBftl..,.. 

Straw  braid...... 

Tallow: 

AnImflL. ............ 

Vi^gctable 

Te*i^ 

Blaek ,..„ 

Brick.,....., ... 

Green 

Dust 

Log 

Tob^eoo: 

Leal 

Prepared 

Vamiah 

Wax,  white.... .......... 

Wheat... „, 

Wood,  polci...,. ._. 

Zinc,  ore ........... . . 


ForeiKTi 
couotneif!. 


9341,766 

17,786 

1S3 

23,522 

3.4^7 

571,300 


l,ri3l 


23^2^ 

1,248 
11^,1^2 
2,506 


300,674 

1,627 

84(1 

3,037 


1,0G2 


UpTM 
565,272 

!,931,8CT 

,3*^,15«1 

194,9t.6 

29.  ^J 


I,1S2 
47,0H8 
121,792 
26,491 


Chinese 
f>ortii. 


11,181,629 

4,16R 

96,763 

9,486 
44,  .167 

58.398 

153.389 

2,481,768 


174,738 
46,464 

174,238 

195,812 

1,699,792 

92.196 


114,2.^ 

71,036 

31,  £62 

1,078,234 

330,693 
25,906 
21,104 
25,896 
66,614 
56,761 
83,608 

96,140 
1,781, 758 

2,0f?2,156 

2,  Ml,  071 

1,471,6H 

19.^692 

157,457 

498,842 
1,196,256 
639,640 
101,096 
2S3&.596 
6H7.WJ6 
67,843 


DECREASED   EXPORTS   TO   UNITED   STATES. 

The  exports  of  native  produce  have  advanced  from  $42,618,622  in 
1906,  to  $48,341,915  during  1907,  the  bulk  of  the  articles  being 
shipped  to  Europe.  The  annual  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  thq  year  show  a  decline;  in  1906,  $2,385,703  worth 
having  been  exported  to  America,  while  in  1907,  there  were  $2,028,- 
744  worth,  the  arop  being  due  principally  to  the  unsatisfactory  finan- 
cial conditions  in  America  during  the  last  months  of  the  year. 

The  export  of  cowhides  continues  to  show  a  large  increase  and 
Hankow  is  becoming  each  year  a  more  important  market  for  this 
product.  During  1^7  the  customs  i  ims  show  the  exportation  of 
18,080,800  pounas  of  cowhides,  val  a  $8,604^059.  as  compared 
with  14,388,733  pounds  exported  in  j  and  11.7  KK)  pounds  in 
1905.    The  exports  to  the  United  i  iadin%  ^^  i:L^\sx 
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$207,154  worth  in  1906  to  $119,496  in  1907.  Buffalo  hides  were  ex- 
ported during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  3,764,133  pounds,  valued 
at  $451,696. 

The  export  of  goat  skins  shows  a  decline,  having  been  2,955,977 
pieces,  valued  at  $1,378,908,  during  1907,  as  against  3,771,724  pieces 
m  1906.  The  exports  to  America  fell  from  $723,546  in  1906  to 
$609,005  in  1907.  This  article  continues  to  be  the  largest  single 
item  of  export  to  the  United  States. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW,  NUT  OIL,  COTTON,  BAMIE,  BRISTLES,  ETC. 

The  trade  in  vegetable  tallow  continues  to  increase,  31,949,866 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,147,030,  having  been  exported  during  1907  as 
compared  with  26,872,533  pounds  m  1906.  This  product  before 
marketing  is  not  pure  and  foreign  dealers  still  find  it  necessary  to 
melt  the  bulk  of  all  the  tallow  and  remove  the  foreign  materials  before 
buying  it. 

In  1907  the  exportation  of  nut  oil  declined,  52,728,800  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,657,532,  having  left  the  port,  while  58,550,933  pounds 
were  shipped  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  the  United  States  de- 
clined from  $720,598  worth  in  1906  to  $554,052  in  1907.  The  foreigp 
buyers  have  been  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  buying  nut  oil  this 
year,  owing  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  large  dealers  to  control 
the  market  and  thus  secure  higher  prices.  The  season's  crop  was  as 
good  as  usual,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  buying,  owing  to  adulteration 
with  cheaper  oils. 

The  year  saw  a  good  crop  of  cotton  and  the  trade  was  large,  f orei^ 
dealers,  mostly  Japanese,  buying  large  quantities.  The  exports  m 
1907  amounted  to  25,253,300  pounds,  valued  at  $2,833,424,  as  against 
519,067  pounds  in  1906.  The  textile  manufacturers  in  Japan  will 
depend  upon  China  for  their  cotton  and  will  secure  it  here  whenever 
it  is  available.  The  Wuchang  mills  are  increasing  their  output  and 
using  larger  quantities  of  cotton  each  year. 

Sesame  seed  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  101,768,933  pounds, 
worth  $3,053,068,  as  compared  with  144,886,133  pounds  in  1906. 
None  of  the  seed  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  greater  part 
of  it  going  to  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Exports  of  ramie  were  23,127,200  pounds,  worth  $1,526,395 ;  bristles, 
1,306,800  pounds,  worth  $547,492;  and  nutgalls,  6,090,933  pounds, 
valued  at  $599,348 ;  as  against  23,489,660  pounds  of  ramie,  1,451,100 
pounds  of  bristles,  and  7,377,733  pounds  of  nutgalls  in  1906,  all 
showing  slight  decreases. 

RAILWAY   TRAFFIC   INCREASING HONAN    LINE. 

There  has  been  very  little  done  during  the  past  year  in  this  district 
as  regards  railways.  However,  new  concessions,  proposed  lines,  and 
foreign  loans  to  build  those  already  planned  are  constantly  talked  of. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  figures  yet  showing  the  earnings  of  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railway  for  1907,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  line  during  December  were  over  $500,000,  as  compared 
with  $3,945,7G0  as  gross  receipts  for  the  entire  year  of  1906,  so  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  bigger  returns  will  be  the  result  of  the 
year's  business.  Both  passenger  and  freight  traiBc  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  time  of  the  express  train  between  Hankow  and  Peking 
was  reduced  during  the  year  from  thirty-six  hours  to  twenty-nine 
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hours,  and  another  reduction  of  three  hours  is  talked  of.  This  weekly 
express  is  constantly  becoming  more  popular  with  both  foreign  and 
Chinese  travelers. 

The  line  from  Kai-feng-fu  to  Honan-fu,  Honan,  a  distance  of  120 
miles,  should  be  completed  during  the  coming  spring.  This  railroad 
crosses  the  Peking-Hankow  line  at  Changchow,  Honan,  and  will 
serve  as  the  largest  feeder  to  the  trunk  line.  The  Changchow-Kai- 
feng-fu  section  is  now  operating  both  passenger  and  freight  trains, 
although  the  line  has  not  been  lormally  opened. 

Nothing  is  being  done  here  toward  the  building  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway,  with  the  exception  of  about  500  yards  built  out  of 
Wuchang,  all  activity  seeming  to  be  at  the  Canton  end.  The  site 
for  the  Hankow  terminal  has  been  selected,  but  no  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  at  Changsha,  Honan,  the  station  site  has  been 
located.  A  British  engineer  is  now  at  Changsha  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  is  making  a  survey  of  the  line  through  the  Siang  River  Valley. 

The  Szechuen-Hankow  line  seems  to  remain  in  the  same  state  as 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Two  Chinese  engineers  are  said  to  be  working  on 
the  survey  out  of  Ichang.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  foreign 
loan  to  build  this  line,  but  it  is  always  met  by  strong  opposition,  and 
as  local  funds  are  not  forthcoming,  the  prospects  of  a  completed  rail- 
road in  the  near  future  are  not  very  bright. 

The  Nan-chang-Kiukiang,  Kiangsi,  Railway  still  remains  a  pro- 
posed line,  nothing  having  been  done  aside  from  the  selection  of  a  site 
to  be  used  as  a  terminal  at  Kiukiang. 

MINING    FOR    HOME    CONSUMPTION    AND    FOR    EXPORT. 

The  production  of  minerals  in  this  consular  district  is  increasing 
each  succeeding  year,  the  principal  articles  being  iron,  coal,  anti- 
mony, and  lead. 

The  mines  of  the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  Tayeh,  Hupeh, 
are  now  producing  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  of  iron  per  day.  The 
bulk  of  this  is  used  at  the  steel  works  at  Hanyang^  but  considerable 
is  shipped  to  Japan  direct.  The  iron  ore  analyzes  Sio,  5  to  7  per  cent ; 
Fe,  65  to  G8  per  cent ;  P,  10  per  cent. 

The  coal  mines  at  Ping-Hsiang,  Kiangsi,  also  under  the  control  of 
the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  are  producing  from  1,200  to 
1,500  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  the  company  intends  to  increase  the 
output  to  3,000  tons  a  day  as  the  requirements  of  the  steel  works  in- 
crease. The  total  amount  of  coal  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Ping- 
Hsiang  coal  field  is  computed  at  300,000,000  tons,  whereof  a  great 
part  can  be  taken  out  by  the  level  adits,  while  it  is  estimated  that  a 
shaft  depth  of  200  meters  will  drain  the  whole  coal  field. 

Iron  ore  to  the  amount  of  105,090  tons  was  exported  during  1907 
and  crude  antimony  to  the  amount  of  4,810,266  pounds,  valued  at 
$314,033,  left  the  port.  Lead  ore  valued  at  $46,073  was  exported,  of 
which  $1,838  worth  went  to  the  United  States. 

BUILDING   AND   OTHER   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Hankow  continues  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  the  foreign  conces- 
sions are  extending  wherever  land  will  permit,  and  new  buildings 
are  going  up  on  every  hand.  Property  is  still  increasing  in  value  at 
almost  incredible  rates,  and  the  prediction  that  prices  of  land  would 
drop  seems  less  probable  as  time  goes  on.    The  British  concession 
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has  been  extended  during  the  year,  improvements  are  being  made,  and 
the  new  area  will  soon  be  built  up.  The  Japanese  concession  is  be- 
ing improved  rapidly.  Work  on  the  bunding  is  going  on,  and  they 
hope  to  have  it  completed  before  the  next  summer  rise  of  the  river. 
Streets  are  being  laid  out,  several  large  substantial  foreign  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  work  has  been  started  on  the  new  Japanese 
consulate.  The  concession  was  extended  1,500  yards  along  the  river 
front,  with  the  depth  of  the  original  concession,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

The  waterworks  is  being  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
will  probably  begin  supplying  water  to  the  native  city  and  British 
concession  within  a  year.  The  works  are  designed  to  treat  5,000,000 
gallons  of  water  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  machinery  run- 
ning sixteen  hours.  The  machinery  will  be  capable  of  pumping  the 
water  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  which  gives  an  effective  head  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  city  of  140  feet.  There  are  52  settling  tanks  4.6 
meters  wide  and  85  meters  long,  also  22  filter  beds,  20  of  which  have 
a  5,000,000-gallon  capacity,  leaving  2  spare  ones  for  cleaning.  Work 
was  commenced  in  May,  1907,  and  the  filter  beds  are  now  more  than 
half  finished.  The  tunnels  from  the  Han  River  to  the  intake  are 
being  excavated.  Two  miles  of  pipe  have  already  been  laid  in  the 
city.  Work  on  a  water  tower  130  feet  high  and  holding  300,000 
gallons  will  be  commenced  soon.  The  electric-light  plant  for  the 
native  city  is  well  under  way  and  will,  when  operating,  supply  all 
the  electric  light  for  the  Chinese  city. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  FIRMS. 

A  new  company  known  as  the  International  Export  Company 
has  erected  a  place  in  the  German  concession  of  consid!erable  size  and 
will  engage  in  canning  meats,  preserving  and  shipping  eggs,  and  the 
slaughtering  business. 

The  large  factory  of  the  British- American  Tobacco  Company  is 
now  practically  completed  and  the  leaf  department  already  oper- 
ating. They  are  preparing  about  25,000  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day 
and  have  300  Chinese  women  engaged  as  stemmers.  The  machines 
in  the  cigarette  factory  are  being  set  up,  and  they  hope  to  start  manu- 
facturing the  middle  of  1908. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  for  a  new  hotel,  to  be  known  as  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  they  hope  to  begin  work  during  1908.  It  will  be 
located  in  the  British  concession  and  will  have  50  rooms  and  be 
modern  in  every  respect. 

The  beautiful  new  buildings  of  the  German-Asiatic  and  Russo- 
Chinese  banks  are  nearing  completion,  and  should  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy within  a  few  months.  New  municipal  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  the  German  and  Russian  concessions,  supplying  commodi- 
ous offices  for  the  municipal  authorities.  The  British  and  French 
concessions  expect  to  erect  municipal  buildings  during  1908. 

The  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works  have  completed  their  large 
new  steel  plant,  which  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  open-hearth 
furnaces  and  latest  rolling-mill  machinery. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company 
have  each  erected  a  large  storage  tank  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
oil  business. 
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EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES — EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  declared  exports  from  Hankow  to  the  United  States  for  1905, 
1906,  and  1907  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Albumen 

812,647 

8,961 

68,071 

30,110 

281,750 

2,580 

887,234 

15,820 
7,002 

76,999 

10.755 
207,164 

40,882 
720,596 

39,637 

Hi,  551 
27,445 
82,897 
17,520 

119,496 
16, 167 

554,052 

11,800 

Skins— Ck)ntinued: 
Qoat 

8484,352 

797 

2,037 

257,263 

208 

1,009 

8723,646 

930 

3.383 

243,698 

2,426 

302,874 

AntimoDT 

8609,006 

Bristles 

Leopard,  etc... 
Sheep  

1,985 

Gallnuts 

17,603 

Hides 

Tea 

517, 161 

Jute 

Wool 

3.794 

Oil,  nut  and  wood  . 
Skins: 

Calf 

other  articles 

Total 

5,868 

1,488,357 

2,385,703 

2,028,744 

The  exports  of  tea  to  the  United  States  increased  over  $273,000 
over  the  exports  of  1906.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  ex- 
ports of  hid!es,  nut  oils,  and  goatskins. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Hankow  is  given  by  coun- 
tries in  the  following  table  for  1907: 


rt>nntrl<w. 


Bf.^liriQm 

Britlih  tndlA.. 
Pwt«hlnme«,. 

Fmnt'o* ** 

Q«rt£kany 

Hongkong .-.. 
Iialy ,.- 


Imports. 


1,162,307 
7fl8^0W 


ExporUu 


427,563 


&IT,604 
470.432 


1M.36S 


Onuntrte^. 


Japnh __- 

Kelh^trrlnDdiii 

RUBsifl ..„ 

ITnfted  KlnKdoni  „ 
All  otber  coimtri  eA 

Toi*l 


Impartn. 


il,5]M.4(r7 

29,508 

l,f»0.fl46 

J8ft.2S3 


16,503,917 


Efpcnti. 


fS, 172, 940 
&,137.4S9 


9.S1MH 


It  will  be  seen  that  Japan  is  far  in  the  lead  in  imports,  followed 
by  Hongkong,  British  India,  with  the  United  States  fourth  in  rank. 
In  exports  Russia  leads  even  more  decidedly  than  Japan  does  in  im- 
ports and  is  followed  in  order  by  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Belgium. 


RANK  OF  FLAGS  IN  HANKOW  TRADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  and  coast  trade  under  the 
different  flags  at  Hankow  during  the  year  1907: 


Flag. 

Foreigr 

Imports. 

$32,662 

60,850 

7,244,018 

1  trade. 
Exports. 

Coast  trade. 

Total 

Outward. 

Inward. 

value. 

A  mericaii 

9235 

$45,166 

$78  *^^ 

Austrian  .     .  .        

Kn 

British 

Korean .                               

1967,132 
149,753 

22,5K1,626 

19,336,134 

50, 

Danish 

2,996 

197,822 

830,188 

1,581,536 

4,179,912 

313.202 

29,754 

2,319 

1,056,628 

2' 

Dutch               ...          

107,886 
622,894 
847,606 
6,879,879 
111,605 
2,160 

OAR, 

French 

800,384 
2,253,679 
1,585,706 
2,710,098 
1,839,302 

2,949,483 

4,784,890 

8,225,386 

381,467 

82,612 

German 

Japanese 

29*  <              MA 

Norwegian 

8* 

Russian 

Swedish 

Chinese 

18,102 

9,718,862 

11,446,842 

22 

Totel 

16,623,917 

9,824,166 

48,724,061 

38,397,574 

111,^ 
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TRADE    CONDITIONS    OF    KINKIANG,    YOCHOW,    AND    CHANGSHA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Eonkiang  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  Shang- 
hai and  Hankow.  In  1907  foreign  goods  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  $8,915,022,  of  which  only  $27,050  worth  came  direct  from  foreign 
countries.  The  reexports  of  foreign  goods  to  Chinese  ports  amounted 
to  $16,357.  The  entire  value  of  Kinkiang  trade,  excluding  reexports 
and  including  imports  and  exports  of  both  native  and  foreign  prod- 
ucts for  the  last  four  years,  follows:  For  1904,  $19,478,048;  for  1905, 
$18,572,915;  for  1906,  $18,184,808;  for  1907,  $24,269,900. 

Of  the  $404,000  value  of  foreign  imports  into  xochow  for  1907, 
all  but  $3,578  worth  came  through  Chinese  ports,  principally  Shang- 
hai and  Hankow.  Only  $2,902  worth  of  foreign  goods  were  re- 
exported to  other  Chinese  cities.  Of  native  produce  only  $58  worth 
was  exported  direct  to  foreign  countries  and  $654,258  worth  to  Chi- 
nese ports.  The  net  value  of  the  trade  of  Yochow,  including  imports 
and  exports  of  both  native  and  foreign  goods  for  the  last  four  years, 
follows:  For  1904,  $1,730,042;  for  1905,  $392,046;  for  1906,  $597,670; 
for  1907,  $1,083,326, 

In  1907  there  was  imported  into  Changsha  foreign  goods  to  the 
value  of  $3,385,536.  Of  this  amount  $87,164  worth  came  direct  from 
foreign  countries  and  $3,298,372  came  through  Chinese  ports.  Re- 
exports of  foreign  goods  amounted  to  $23,024.  The  exports  of  native 
products  amounted  to  $1,831,091,  only  $11  of  which  went  direct  to 
foreign  countries.  The  net  value  of  the  trade,  including  native  and 
foreign  products,  for  the  last  half  of  1904,  was  $2,254,011 ;  for  1905, 
$4,716,664;  for  1906,  $4,233,447;  for  1907,  $5,833,706. 


HARBIN. 

By  Consul  Feed  D.  Fisher. 

During  1907  the  Chinese  Government  opened  the  following  places 
in  central  and  northern  Manchuria  to  foreign  trade  and  residence: 
Ch'ang-ch'un  (Kuanchengtsu),  Kirin^  Harbm,  Nin^t'a,  Hunch'un, 
and  San-hsing,  in  the  province  of  Kirin,  and  Tsitsihar,  Manchouli 
(Manchuria),  Hai-la-erh  (Hailar),  and  Ai-hun  (Aigun),  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hei-lung-Chiang. 

As  a  commercial  mart  and  a  point  of  distribution  for  the  Chinese 
trade  throughout  this  district,  Cn'ang-ch'un,  situated  300  miles  north 
of  Newchwang,  at  the  junction  of  the  South  Manchurian  Kailway  and 
the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  is  the  most  important.  It  has  a 
Chinese  population  of  about  80,000.  Other  than  wheat,  a  small 
portion  of  the  beans,  and  a  few  other  items  required  for  consumption 
by  the  30,000  or  40,000  Europeans  residing  along  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  the  surplus  productions  of  north  Man- 
churia find  their  way  to  Ch'ang-ch'un,  where  they  are  exchanged  for 
the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  population  not  produced  locally. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   KIRIN,   NINGUt'a,   AND   HUNCH'uN. 

Kirin,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Kirin  Province,  is  situated 
on  the  Sungari  River,  about  80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ch'ang-Ch'un, 
with  which  it  has  communication  only  by  highway  at  the  present 
time,  although  work  on  a  railway  line  between  those  two  places  will 
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be  commenced  in  1909.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  250,000.  It 
is  an  important  trading  center  for  the  eastern  part  of  Manchuria, 
especially  for  the  valley  of  the  Mutan  or  Hurka  River.  Timber 
brought  down  the  Sungari  Eiver  to  this  point  gives  it  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber;  and  most  of  the  river  crart  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  on  the  Sungari,  the  Nonni,  and  the  Mutan  rivers, 
are  built  there.  Kirin  is  practically  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Sungari,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  channel  of  that  river 
for  several  miles  below  upstream  navigation  is  possible  only  under 
difficulties  and  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  water. 

Ningut'a  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Mutan  Chiang  Valley.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mutan  Eiver,  about  20  miles  from  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway  ^Hailin  station)  and  210  miles  northeast 
of  the  provincial  city  of  Kirin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  high- 
way. It  is  at  the  head  of  so-called  navigation  of  the  Mutan  River, 
although  it  is  seldom  that  junks  or  lighter  craft  can  get  so  far  up. 
The  surrounding  districts  are  given  to  agriculture,  wheat  being  the 
chief  production.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  40,000. 

Hunch'un  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Kirin 
Province,  near  the  Tumen  River,  only  a  few  miles  from  both  the 
Korean  and  the  Russian  borders.  It  is  essentially  a  garrison  town, 
having  strategic  importance ;  but  being  near  the  sea  and  in  a  moun- 
tainous district,  it  sends  considerable  quantities  of  seaweed,  mush- 
rooms, medicinal  roots,  and  deer  horns  to  Ningut'a  and  the  provin- 
cial city  of  Kirin,  with  which  it  has  communication  by  road,  being 
170  miles  from  the  former  and  about  300  miles  from  the  latter. 

SAN-HSING,  TSITSIHAR,  AI-HUN,  AND  HAILAR. 

San-hsing  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mutan  River  with 
the  Sun|?ari,  about  160  miles  north  of  Ningut'a,  with  which  it  has 
communication  by  both  river  and  road,  although  under  difficulties 
owing  to  the  bad  river  channel  and  the  state  of  disrepair  of  the 
road.  Being  on  the  Sungari  it  also  has  river  communication  with 
Harbin  and  other  points  in  that  river,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Amur. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural  district  in  which  wheat  is 
chiefly  CTOwn.  It  was  considered  the  frontier  Chinese  town  of  north- 
eastern Manchuria,  although  in  recent  years  Chinese  colonization  has 
extended  beyond  down  the  Sungari  Kiver.  The  existence  of  gold 
mines  in  that  region  adds  somewhat  to  the  importance  of  San-hsmg. 

About  320  miles  (by  road)  to  the  north-northwest  of  Ch'ang-ch'un 
(Kuanchengtzu)  is  the  town  of  Tsitsihar,  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  Hei-lung-Chiang  Province.  The  town  stands  about  12  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and  on  the  Nonni 
River,  at  the  head  of  steamer  navigation,  200  miles  (by  stream)  above 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sungari.  During  the  winter 
months  a  large  cart  traffic  is  conducted  over  the  highway  connecting 
Tsitsihar  with  Kuanchengtzu. 

Tsitsihar  is  the  principal  market  and  distributing  point  for  the 
districts  Ij^ing  to  the  north,  which  are  being  rapidlv  colonized ;  it  also 
has  some  importance  as  a  trading  point  for  northeastern  Mongolia. 

Ai-hun  (Aigun),  situated  on  the  Amur  River,  295  miles  north  of 
Tsitsihar  and  28  miles  down  the  river  from  Blagoveschensk  on  the 
Manchurian  side,  has  little  importance  as  a  oomnSrcial  or  industrial 
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point.  It  was  formerly  a  garrison  town,  but  during  the  Boxer 
troubles  in  1900  it  was  completely  destroyed. 

Hailar,  which  is  300  miles  by  railway  to  the  west  of  Tsitsihar  and 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Greater  Khingan  Mountains,  is  of  little 
importance  as  a  trading  center  other  than  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool 
brought  in  from  Mongolia.  The  surrounding  country,  especially  to 
the  north,  is  barren,  and  remains  generally  unsettled. 

Manchouli  (Manchuria)  is  at  the  western  border  between  Man- 
churia and  the  Russian  province  of  Trans-Baikal,  where  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  line  enters  Chinese  territory,  and  consequently 
where  the  Chinese  customs  station  is  established. 

HARBIN   AS   A   COMMERCIAL  CENTER. 

Harbin  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sungari  River,  at  the 
point  where  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  crosses  that  stream  on 
its  route  across  Manchuria,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  of  the 
same  railway  line  which  runs  southward  150  miles  to  Ch'ang-ch'un 
(Kuanchen^zu),  where  it  makes  connection  with  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway.  The  distance  from  Harbin  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sungari  is  442  miles,  and  from  Harbin  to  Kirin,  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  same  river,  398  miles.  The  distance  by  railway  from 
Vladivostok  to  Harbin  is  485  miles,  and  from  Harbin  to  Manchuria 
station,  the  western  border,  583  miles. 

The  town  of  Harbin  is  only  10  years  old,  and  has  sprung  up  since 
the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway 
line.  It  stands  on  ground  of  which  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway 
Company,  a  private  Russo-Chinese  concern,  formerly  secured  pos- 
session, much  of  which  was  disposed  of  to  other  parties.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  35,000  Europeans,  mostly  Russian,  and  perhaps 
15,000  Chinese ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  its  population  was  probably 
twice  these  figures. 

While  the  place  is  exceptionally  well  situated  for  a  general  trad- 
ing center  and  point  of  distribution,  being  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
agricultural  district  and  having  either  rail  or  water  communication 
with  all  the  large  towns  of  north  Manchuria,  its  importance  so  far 
has  been  chiefly  as  a  market  for  the  requirements  of  the  railway  and 
its  employees  and  the  military  forces  that  were  stationed  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  and  elsewhere  in  Manchuria;  but  little  effort 
was  made  by  the  merchants  to  develop  a  trade  with  the  outlying 
districts.  Even  the  large  Chinese  houses  usually  have  only  Russian 
signs  and  cater  almost  wholly  to  the  Russian  trade. 

The  other  large  towns  in  north  Manchuria  not  opened  to  interna- 
tional trade  and  residence  are:  Hulancheng,  situated  about  20  miles 
north  of  Harbin,  with  a  population  estimated  at  200,000;  Asheho, 
about  25  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Harbin,  on  the  railway,  having 
an  estimated  population  of  100,000;  Shuanchengpu,  which  is  on  the 
raihvay  line  about  35  miles  to  the  south  of  Harbin,  with  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  120,000;  Petuna,  on  the  Sungari  River,  about  12 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Nonni  River  with  the  Sungari, 
having  an  estimated  population  of  150,000;  and  Mergen,  situated 
to  the  north  of  Tsitsihar,  about  halfway  to  Aigun.  All  these  towns 
are  trade  centers  for  large  agricultural  districts. 
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SHORT  CEREAL  CROP — FLOUR-MILLING   INDUSTRY. 

North  Manchuria  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  chief 
productions  being  wheat,  kao-liang,  beans,  millet,  and  barley.  During 
1907  these  crops  suffered  severely  from  drought,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  they  were  from  60  to  70  per  cent  short.  The  effect  of  this 
shortage,  so  far  as  wheat  and  barley  are  concerned,  was  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  large  surplus  carried  over  from  the  previous  year, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  demand  by  the  withdrawal  from  Man- 
churia af  the  Eussian  troops  early  in  the  year.  During  the  year 
some  shipments  of  wheat  were  made  to  Japan,  via  Vladivostok,  for 
the  mills  there.  These  shipments  were  experimental,  and  are  reported 
to  have  been  satisfactory.  A  shipment  was  also  made  to  Europe, 
via  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  when  the  wheat  arrived  at  its  destination  it 
was  found  to  have  spoiled  en  route,  on  account  of  the  moisture  that 
it  contained  when  shipped. 

For  the  flour-milling  industry,  the  year  can  be  considered  as 
unsuccessful,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  of  the  small  mills. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  many  of  the  mills  were  indebted  to  the 
Eusso-Chinese  Sank  for  all  that  their  properties  were  worth.  In 
order  to  protect  its  interests,  the  bank  formed  a  combine  of  six  of 
the  largest  mills,  and  endeavored  to  let  them  operate  under  its 
supervision.  This  scheme,  however,  did  not  prove  successful,  and 
the  bank  has  recentlv  made  an  arrangement  whereby  it  has  brought 
nearly  all  of  the  mills  in  north  Manchuria  into  a  combination,  and 
has  undertaken  to  operate  them  itself  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  mills  will  be  turned  back  to  their  original 
owners,  free  of  debt  As  some  of  the  mills  have  stayed  out  of  this 
combination,  and  other  competition  has  entered  the  field,  the  success 
of  the  bank's  present  undertaking  is  problematical.  During  1907 
the  mills  in  north  Manchuria  ground  about  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  flour  was  disposed  of  in  the  adjoining  Russian  provinces,  chiefly 
for  use  of  the  military,  and  in  the  local  market. 

BEER,   WOOL,   AND   BEAN   OIL — TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

During  the  war  the  beer-brewing  industry  in  this  district  had  some 
importance,  but  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eussian  troops  the  ready 
demand  for  beer  disappeared,  and  the  breweries  here  are  now  re- 
ported as  being  operated  without  satisfactory  profit.  In  all,  there  are 
10  beer  breweries  in  north  Manchuria,  but  4  of  which  have  any 
importance — i.  e.,  the  EublefsW  brewery,  the  Eastern  Bavarian  brew- 
ery^ the  Harbin  brewery,  at  Harbin,  and  the  Imienpo  brewery,  at 
Imienpo.  These  plants  have  capacities  of  from  700  to  1,200  buckets 
(of  20  bottles  each)  per  day. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Mongolian  wool  is  marketed  at  Hailar. 
During  1907  two  wool-scouring  plants  were  put  up  and  about  600 
tons  of  wool  scoured  and  shipped  to  Europe,  via  Vladivostok. 

The  manufacture  of  bean  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
the  Chinese  in  north  Manchuria;  for  instance,  in  the  town  of  Shuan- 
chengpu  there  are  about  50  bean-oil  factories,  with  an  average  out- 
put of  about  550  pounds  of  bean  oil  and  1,500  pounds  of  bean  cake 
each  per  day.  In  Asheho  there  are  about  40  such  plants,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  in  the  other  localities  in  which  beans  are  pro- 
duced.   Some  of  the  oil  and  bean  cake  is  shipped  to  Japan  and  GhiELa. 
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proper  through  Vladivostok,  but  the  most  of  these  productions  is 
taken  by  cart  to  Ch'ang-ch'un  (Kuanchengtzu)  along  with  alcohol, 
flax,  tobacco,  jute,  and  other  products  and  exchanged  for  goods  for 
the  local  requirements. 

The  general  conditions  of  trade  in  this  district  during  the  year 
were  badly  depressed.  The  inmiense  stocks  of  goods  that  were  held 
by  the  Russian  merchants  in  Harbin  at  the  close  of  the  war  were 
greatly  reduced  during  the  year  by  shipments  to  Blagoveschensk, 
Nerchensk,  Stretensk,  and  other  places  m  Siberia,  with  a  hope  of 
finding  a  market  for  them  with  the  construction  forces  of  the  pro- 
posed Amur  Railway.  The  number  of  establishments  here  were 
greatly  reduced,  many  of  the  small  merchants  having  sold  out  their 
stocks  and  left  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  Chinese  trade  throughout  the  district,  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crops,  together  with  the  loss  of  their  profitable 
trade  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  forces  from 
Manchuria,  left  them  with  but  little  money  to  buy  goods.  As  no 
customs  returns  or  trade  statistics  regarding  this  district  are  available 
for  the  year  1907,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  figures  regarding  the 
volume  of  trade  from  abroad.  The  total  operations  of  the  branches 
of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  in  Manchuria  during  the  past  four  years 
throw  some  light  on  this  matter.  They  were  as  follows:  1904,  8 
branches,  $1,015,374,515;  1905,  5  branches,  $1,519,626,465;  1906,  5 
branches,  $867,650,885 ;  and  1907,  5  branches,  $462,936,590. 

A   HINDRANCE  TO   THE  EXPANSION   OP   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

As  regards  the  European  trade  in  the  settlements  along  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway  line,  Russian  and  German  goods  are  most  in  evi- 
dence. American  goods  are  confined  to  flour  bags,  some  tinned 
fruits  and  provisions,  tools  and  hardware;  American  kerosene  and 
flour  do  not  now  reach  this  district.  It  is  not,  however,  that  Amer- 
ican goods  meet  with  disfavor,  but  because  the  Russian  and  other 
merchants  here  have  never  established  direct  connections  with  the 
American  manufacturers;  such  of  our  goods  as  they  have  handled 
were  obtained  from  Shanghai  or  from  European  sources,  and  con- 
sequently high  prices  were  paid.  This  condition  also  gives  rise  to 
an  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  American  goods  to  the  Chinese 
trade  in  the  district.  American  goods  reach  this  market  chiefly 
through  Shanghai,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  Kuanchengtzu  they 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  middlemen  and  have  coste 
addea  that  might  be  eliminated.  The  Chinese  in  the  country  towns  do 
not  handle  a  great  deal  of  actual  money,  most  of  the  transactions 
being  in  the  nature  of  barter.  The  surplus  products  of  the  natives 
are  mostly  carted  to  Kuanchengtzu,  the  carts  returning  with  goods 
that  are  required  locally.  In  this  system  of  trade  the  Japanese  goods 
have  a  large  advantage,  as  they  come  direct  and  are  handled  bv  large 
Japanese  companies,  who  take  beans,  bean  cake,  wheat,  ana  other 
products  in  exchange  for  the  goods ;  as  a  consequence,  Japanese  goods 
are  found  in  all  the  small  towns  of  the  district.  A  few  American 
concerns  that  could  undertake  to  exchange  our  goods  for  wheat,  bean 
cake,  bean  oil,  beans,  tallow,  hides,  etc.,  would  oe  of  immense  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  our  trade. 
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KANKXNG. 

By  CJoNsuL  J.  C.  McNally. 

The  immediate  future  holds  nothing  of  a  trade  advantage  for  the 
old  capital  of  China.  Even  the  anticipated  influence  of  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Eailway  has  up  to  the  present  not  manifested  itself  in  the 
extension  of  local  trade.  The  trade  of  Nanking  has  continued  to  de- 
crease since  1905,  which  year  registered  a  total  for  exports  and  im- 
ports of  $8,458,836.  Last  year's  figures  show  a  1.5  per  cent  falling 
off  from  1906.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  continuation  of  the 
railway  from  Nanking  to  Pukow  and  thence  to  Peking  will  benefit 
the  trade  of  this  city. 

British  trade  keeps  up,  due  to  the  establishment  of  large  houses  in 
Shanghai  which  supply  the  trade  under  hurry  orders  if  necessary. 
The  Japanese,  who  have  entered  the  Yangtse  Valley  with  a  determi- 
nation to  share  in  its  markets,  are  pushing  forward  into  the  interior 
after  establishing  bases  of  supply  at  the  open  port,  where,  on  account 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  similarity  of  modes  of  living, 
and  the  ability  or  association,  they  gain  an  important  advantage  over 
less- favored  competitors.  The  Germans  also  are  pushing  their  wares 
to  the  front  in  this  part  of  China. 

America's  part  in  the  trade — ^railway  building. 

Apart  from  cotton  goods,  the  Americans  do  little  in  the  local  trade, 
and  they  do  not  appear  anxious  to  enter  into  its  commercial  exploita- 
tion. Nor  would  I  advise  any  special  effort  at  this  time  unless  the 
business  be  conducted  from  a  central  depot  at  Shanghai,  to  which  port 
all  the  upriver  and  interior  ports  are  tributary.  One  of  the  few 
articles  imported  direct  from  foreign  countries  is  cotton  goods.  For 
this  article  there  is  a  steady  and  a  growing  demand.  American  ex- 
porters share  in  this  trade,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  more  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  competition  in  this  market  on  their  part  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  returns. 

There  has  been  an  increased  adoption  during  1907  of  the  western 
style  of  dress  and  foot  wear.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  among 
the  better  classes.  The  women  of  course  adhere  strongly  to  their 
prevailing  costumes.  While  many  of  the  American  staple  articles 
of  consumption  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  local  dealers, 
even  to  American  bacon,  pickles,  condiments  of  all  sorts,  etc.,  these 
articles  are  supplied  from  Shanghai.  The  dealers  here  handling 
these  staple  articles  are  compraaores,  who  work  on  a  percentage 
basis,  ana  although  they  maniiest  a  keen  rivalry  and  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, they  all  draw  their  supplies  from  the  same  proprietor  who 
imports  extensively  into  Shanghai. 

vVhile  the  city  of  Nanking  is  in  itself  as  yet  a  passive  field  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  activity,  the  entrance  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  trade  by  reason  of  the  close  com- 
munication with  Shanghai.  This  railway  is  due  to  enter  here  in 
April,  1909,  at  the  port  of  Hsia-Kuan,  and  the  local  authorities  are 
building  a  line  to  connect  that  port  with  the  Chinese  city,  about  6 
miles  distant.  This  uninterrupted  line  of  communication  between 
Shanghai  and  the  business  part  of  Nanking  promises  much.  The 
inside  railway  is  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  Viceroy  Tuan 
Fang,  who  will  eventually  beautify  the  city  and  provide  needed 
facilities  for  travel. 
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IMPORTS. 


In  the  following  comparative  table  are  given  the  principal  articles 
of  import  into  Nanking  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Afticlca. 


Beanfl  and  tiea*e  —  ,„_, „,. , pounOti, 

Biisho  <3t^  Mar  ........ do... 

Brovwart... , ,.,. ,*,,.*...*„«.*...,do».Hi 

Cfgatfi  Bild  clgarelten veJ^ue. 

Cow.***......-,.....,., ..,, ,„„, „_toua. 

Cotton,  raw , ^ ^ pounds. 

Dyes  find  oolors **..,.*.*.*,. ...,..,,, *..,„„,*„  value, 

FlilS!^,  pUf  KT pllJCfiS. 

Fj  JUhrr--.  rldck. ......,....„„..„., _ **..J>OUnd». 

Hep  1 1'.. , ^.^.^ do.,. 

Bides.,,,.,, ,,..**,........, dOw. 

Lesthcr .do... 

Machinery  ,,,  * ,,___„-.*.. , valiie. 

Matches  ..^^ _ , ,,,,..,...,..  .jTiosa, 

Mcdldnee, ,  ,,,,*,,,,,.„.**,...,.* .,..,. potmda. 

Metals: 

Copper  In^tB,  itlabBt  «t<^***,w.„„, .. , do,,. 

lion  piiga  aad  DiLh^ , , » do,,. 

L^d  in  pJg§  and  alabfi,,  * .„,,,„.,,.,.,.,.,..* <Jo,  *, 

Tin  slabs,., .— , ,„,;,..,„,do„, 

NeedltM.  —  ,,,„ ,...„ ,,,„ „..ihousandB, 

Oil,  kf towne: 

American , . , ,  „  „ ,. .  „ ,  .„»..„,,<,*.., ,gaHnn(i. 

Riiffltati, _._, — ..do-.. 

Siuuati^  „,.., ..,.._....,<,,., , ,,,,,,. do,., 

Opiom ,..,,,.,.,„.  pounds, 

Bandal wood  ..,*,,,„„*,,„,.,, , , , do, , . 

Soap -,..... ....:^...^...,..^..........*valQe* 

—  ......,,„„,.,,,,.  .paunda, 

,.„,„„.„**.-„ , ,.,do,,. 


Hoap. 
Beed; 


Melon, ......,,„„, 

Seflftme,...  *,.**., .,,,,,,,.,,**.-„ ,. 

Skins  and  tuts: 

Rugi  ...,............_, ._„,, ...„p!ocea. 

LTntaiined,  goat, ,.,.,,.„ , ,,, ,  ,do, , . 

Sugar: 

Bfown ,,..,.,, .,..  .poinds. 

White Cdo,.. 

Refluod*.., , .,.,..,.,,..., do.-. 

Textiles: 

Coltou  goods— 

Chintzes  and  pi afn  prints  .-.^., „*,..,,,.*„♦,*,..*. .pieces. 

Drilht,  AmerltMiii , , , .  ,do, , , 

F'lanuel __,.,.. * , do. .. 

Italians , ,,,,... do.,, 

J^^ans.  Engliflh.... _.,..,„.„. , ..do,.. 

Bheetlug. .,....,,  „do,,. 

Shirtings 

Amedcan,  gray ,,,,.. . .. » »do, ., 

Eugllalj,  gray....... _.,..., „.....,,, ,.„,,,., ,do,- 

y\ahi  white , , , . . .,,  ,do,  „ 

Yam,  ludlau  , , ..,,,,*,, *..,*.,..♦,,* ., pounds. 

Silk; 

Mnnuffteturp^l— 

CotitHi  ial:x  iiire^ .  „ ,,do.,. 

Metal  thrpa^liuixtorcrfl .,..,do,.. 

Fii^e  gtKjdft ,  * , ,,,. ...., .do.., 

Unraan  u  fac-  Lured — 

CfM!0(>ns .„,,.. do.,, 

Hofuae ..„.,,,.„*„. do, . , 

Whitt',  mw , ,  ,dy , ., 

Yellnw,  raw  -^-- .., ..,„,,,,,,,.,,, ..,do,,. 

Woolen  sooiiii— 

( -loth  . . , , „.„,., yardB. 

Rongt'lla . .  ..,piet^(at. 

i^Liaiii><h  sX  ripes  „-,_,-,_-, ,,,„ ,„ yards. 

Union  Italian  cloth jiif^ucs. 

Turnips.  shKimI *.„.,,,*,.„ , pouudf?, 

Umbrulla^  I'uLtun ........._._. pieces. 


1905. 


50,931 
*43,19*i 

I9,80e 
372,010 

Iff,  17!* 

20,731 

603,986 

47a,'iaft 

2.000 

S290,K>2 

&72,fl90 

18.552,262 
747, 147 
JS7,6S«i 
S9|1B0 


ns,70o 

106,000 
76,OOCI 
121,970 
1^,499 

«9,fisa 

29,4d9 
86A,fi£0 

738 
l,fle«,135 

377,106 

TBl.affi 

S,U33,149 


26,f>ei 

13,37fi 

13,430 

S2D 

23,311 
107,422 

430,026 


12^307 

42&^gso 

41,723 
0,464 


8S3 
11,540 

1,298,209 
37,  &?^ 


■     1006. 

1S07, 

2,733,317 

2,361,  W3 

37,  S-M 

S2,6&9 

44,5'i2 

30,926 

Sn^708 

»49,e5ei 

2fV,ff.>0 

l&,fi26 

97,442 

33>7S5 

IB,  254 

»7,144 

M,329 

249.767 

S84,712 

645,839 

3tW,ai'i 

n,33l 

344,047 

1,171,668 

K,33S 

4.71*9 

146.576 

*i2,7eo 

183, 7^^ 

12*\I60 

1,000, '283 

745,947 

4,7S3,3O0 
2,252 

1,823,514 
47.055 
23,478 

l,OSe,8O0 
5,000 
31,000 
laJJn  635 
12ij.835 
V14,832 

7,»9a 
649,571 

1,243 
616,656 

520,  oao 

836,691 
5,7GS,0d& 


3,617 
26,310 

0,397 

12,»09 

13,639 

224 

13,305 
99,2S^i 
33,022 
4B0,011 


16,  sea 

2,6^ 
437,224 


46,«d9 
4,532 
2,266 

17,179 
670 

11,105 

603 

903,2*1 

39,^95 


8,216,479 
111,972 
Bl,446 
37,191 
20,691 

1,598,000 
30,000 


129,301 
110,5(16 
tl7,G3S 


288,195 

3,121 
601,062 

3«7,776 
1,951,242 
6,252,703 


1,986 
19,093 

7,822 

16,929 

15,060 

20 

14,110 
100,779 

57,886 
411,630 


23,328 

2,4€0 

481,226 

44,339 
45,0^ 
28,126 
7,99tt 

6,137 

460 

8,320 

60 

789,069 

33,178 


AMERICAN    KEROSENE   AND   JAPxVNESE   COPPER   DOMINATE   MARKET. 

Marked  increases  are  noted  in  paper  fans,  hides,  American  kero- 
sene, white  and  refined  sugar,  while  equally  marked  decreases  are 
noted  in  raw  cotton,  hemp,  machinery,  Russian  and  Sumatra  kero- 
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sene,  and  sesame  seed.  Of  the  total  imports  of  copper  Japan  fur- 
nished 7.5  per  cent  in  1905,  a  little  more  than  11.5  per  cent  in  1906, 
and  43  per  cent  in  1907.  The  heavy  imports  of  copper  were  con- 
sumed in  the  coinage  of  copper  cash  for  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  extensive  repairing  of  old  roads  and  building  of  new  ones  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nanking  is  encouraging  horseback  and  carriage  riding, 
and  American  saddles  and  general  equipment  for  horses  and  car- 
riages should  find  a  ready  sale.  The  only  industries  operating  in 
this  city  besides  the  mint  are  some  small,  crude,  silk  manufactories 
and  metal  and  silversmith  shops. 


In  the  following  comparative  statement  are  given  the  imports  and 
exports  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  also  from  and  to  Chinese 
ports  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907 : 


Imports  from— 

Exports  to— 

Total 
trade. 

Year. 

Foreira 
countries. 

Chinese 
ports. 

Forei^ 
countries. 

Chinese 
ports. 

1905 

$103,148 
310,062 
68,030 

«5, 779, 754 
4,756,484 
5,487,461 

$561 
380 
106 

$2,595.8^2 
2,715,301 
2,842,192 

$8,479,297 

1906 

7,782,229 

1907 1 

8,387,780 

In  connection  with  this  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  Nanking,  both  foreign  and  with 
Chinese  ports,  is  carried  on  through  Shanghai,  and  that  the  imports 
from  Chinese  ports  are  practically  all  foreign  goods. 

The  total  number  of  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  their  nationality  and 
tonnage,  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Nanking  in  1907  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Flag. 

Number. 

Tons*. 

Flag. 

Number, 

Tons. 

American 

24 
793 

46 
288 
780 

11,064 
2,394.058 

79,422 

829,712 

1,264,520 

Norwegian 

Chinese 

4 

2,494 

2,908 

British 

1,124,383 

French 

Total 

German ... 

4,429 

5,206,067 

Japanese 

TRADE  OF  CHINKIANG  AND  WUHTJ. 


This  is  the  greatest  distributing  port  on  the  Yangise,  situated  as 
it  is  to  supply  the  trade  of  the  places  located  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  extension  of  railways  has  diverted  some  of  its  traffic  and  the 
continuation  of  the  railway  from  Pukow  to  Tientsin  will  further 
lessen  it. 

The  aggregate  imports  into  Chinkiang  show  an  increase,  aided 
by  the  Philippine  sugar,  which  is  successfully  competing  with  the 
Swatow  product.  The  importation  of  German  beet  sugar,  the  merit 
of  which  is  in  keeping  dry  during  the  hot  season,  has  fallen  off,  due 
to  the  unfavorable  fluctuations  in  exchange.  Imports  from  Japan 
have  decreased,  while  those  from  the  United  States,  including  kero- 
sene, amounted  to  $649,446.  The  direct  imports  from  the  Philippines 
increased  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.    The  American  cotton 
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goods,  however,  registered  a  great  slump.  Chinkiang  exports  beans, 
peas,  groundnuts,  hides,  dried  lily  flowers,  medicines,  sesame  and 
melon  seeds,  and  goatskins.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton  goods, 
kerosene  oil,  flour,  and  yarns. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Wuhu  for  the  year  1907  shows  principally 
the  importations  of  refined  sugar,  almost  exclusively  from  HongKong, 
and  matches,  coal,  and  railway  material  from  Japan,  to  the  value  of 
$354,311.  Of  this  amount  refined  sugar  contributed  half.  Before 
the  rice  crop  was  harvested  an  attempt  was  made  to  import  from 
Indo-China  m  competition  with  the  home  product,  but  the  price  was 

Erohibitive.    Wuhu  is  the  great  rice  center  of  the  Yangtse  Valley, 
ut  its  supply  is  falling  off  from  previous  years. 


NEWCHWAKG. 

By  Consul  Thomas  E.  Heenan. 

From  the  customs  returns  covering  the  year  1907  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  hoped-for  resuscitation  of  Newchwang's  import  trade  has 
not  yet  set  in,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  predict  more  than  a  slight  recovery 
during  the  coming  year.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  stringency  in  the 
money  market,  which  seriously  affected  credit  during  the  year,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  15,000,000  inhabitants  of  Man- 
churia, it  was  but  natural  that  a  lack  of  demand  was  experienced 
which  retarded  the  movement  of  stocks  not  only  in  Newchwang  but 
in  the  great  distributing  center  of  Shanghai  as  well.  The  reaction 
which  set  in  immediately  after  the  late  war  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Manchuria  and  in  its  effects  are  still  very  keenly  felt.  The  Shanghai 
piece-goods  dealer  as  early  as  April  looked  to  the  Manchurian  con- 
sumer to  move  a  considerable  quantity  of  his  cargo,  but  his  hopes 
were  only  partly  realized  in  the  small  shipments  which  followed  in 
June  and  July. 

DECLINE    IN    TRADE LIKIN    DUTIES   ABOLISHED. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  during  1907  was  $24,221,182. 
divided  as  follows:  Foreign  imports,  $7,940,421;  native  imports  ana 
exports,  $10,280,761.  The  trade  in  foreign  imports  decreased  more 
than  $3,000,000,  and  in  native  imports  more  than  $7,000,000,  in  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  importa- 
tion of  American  articles  during  1907  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 
Great  Britain,  including  Hongkong  and  India,  as  usual  ranked  fore- 
most in  importations,  the  aggregate  amount  being  about  $3,500,000. 
In  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  trade,  American  importa- 
tions, in  thus  taking  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  dur- 
ing 1007,  have  on  the  whole  made  a  creditable  showing.  The  cus- 
toms returns  show  that  in  nearly  all  the  import  articles  of  importance 
a  decrease  was  experienced.  The  American  importations  of  flour, 
kerosene,  and  lumber  were  satisfactory.  No  country  can  show  any 
two  articles  which  have  increased  to  the  extent  as  has  American  flour 
and  kerosene.  The  three  products  are  articles  of  necessity  to  the 
Chinese,  and  American  exporters  control  the  market.  Although 
Korean  pine  is  imported  to  a  larger  extent  than  Oregon  pine,  still  the 
wood  is  of  inferior  quality  and  can  be  used  only  in  the  less  important 
construction  work. 
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Heretofore  the  likin  duties  levied  on  foreign  goods  transshipped 
from  this  port  to  inland  marts  seriously  interfered  with  the  local 
shipper  of  such  goods.  During  the  year  a  change  was  brought  about, 
and  now  foreign  goods  are  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  various 
newly  opened  marts  without  the  payment  of  any  additional  duty. 
Under  the  old  system,  Dalny  could  ship  to  points  in  the  north  over 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  avoid  payment  of  likin  duties, 
whereas  Newchwang  was  obliged  to  pay  likin  duties  on  goods  shipped 
via  cart,  junk,  or  over  the  Chinese  railway.  Both  ports  now  offer 
equal  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  Newchwang  on  the  whole  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  turn  of  events. 

JAPANESE   ACTIVITY — ^FAILURE  OF  CHINESE   FIRMS. 

The  continued  activity  shown  hj  the  Japanese  in  improving  and 
building  up  their  concession  is  evidence  that  they  expect  an  early 
return  of  tne  former  healthy  condition  of  trade.  Several  large  bean- 
oil  mills  have  been  erected  by  them  on  the  river  front,  and  it  is 
planned  to  connect  the  wharves  and  godowns  in  their  concession  with 
the  South  Manchurian  Eailway.  Improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the 
coming  year  on  the  river  Liao  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  so  that 
junks  will  not  meet  with  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  Tung  Sheng  Ho  and  connecting  firms, 
which  occured  early  in  November,  had  a  further  injurious  effect  on 
the  trade  of  this  port.  This  failure  not  only  affected  Newchwang 
merchants,  but  those  in  other  ports  of  China  as  well.  The  bank- 
rupted firm  had  several  large  b>ean-oil  mills  and  a  modern  cigarette 
factory.  These  are  now  shut  down,  and  will  remain  so  until  some 
method  of  adjusting  the  failure  is  adopted. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  import  trade  in  China  has 
affected  more  than  one  large  foreign  establishment  engaged  in  the 
import  and  export  trade,  and  some  show  a  heavy  loss  incurred  during 
the  past  year.  A  congested  stock  of  piece  goods  has  been  the  cause 
of  placing  more  than  one  firm  in  an  awkward  financial  position,  and 
those  who  pull  through  the  present  crisis  will  take  some  time  to 
recover. 

TRADE   IS   SLOW   IN   FOREIGN   GOODS,  BUT  BRISK   IN    NATIVE   PRODUCTS. 

So  far  as  regards  Manchuria,  it  is  evident  that  the  consumers  are 
purchasing  barely  sufficient  for  their  immediate  needs,  and  when 
taking  into  consideration  the  smallness  of  stocks  being  daily  shipped 
north,  one  realizes  the  poverty  which  affects  the  entire  provmce. 
During  December  from  200  to  400  large  freight  carts  arrived  daily 
from  the  far  northern  points.  These  carts  brought  down  the  usual 
produce,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  returned  empty. 

Although  the  trade  in  foreign  goods  was  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
trade  in  native  exports  was  considered  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 
This  in  itself  seems  evidence  enough  that  the  looked  for  reaction  will 
soon  appear.  The  export  trade  with  native  ports  has  been  satisfac- 
tory for  two  years,  and  the  Chinese  themselves  look  upon  this  as  a 
sign  of  an  early  return  to  improved  trade  conditions.  Chinese  banks 
had  a  better  trade  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  bankruptcy, 
of  course,  affected  some  of  them,  but  none  of  the  more  important  ones 
were  forced  to  close  as  a  result.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  serious 
financial  trouble  among  either  Chinese  merchants  or  baivks^^  ^VCc^^xy^ 
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some  of  them  have  suffered  severely,  but  rather  there  are  now  signs 
that  they  will  be  able  in  1908  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 

BANKS  AND  CURRENCY. 

The  two  foreign  banks  here,  the  Yokohama  Specie  and  Eusso- 
Chinese  banks,  have  been  hard  hit  in  the  recent  failure,  their  com- 
bined claims  aggregating  nearly  $1,000,000.  However,  if  the  adjust- 
ing of  the  bankrupt's  affairs  results  satisfactorily  they  will  have 
nothing  to  lose.  For  several  years  the  Mexican  dollar  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  The  situation  has  been  improved  somewhat 
by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  issuing  notes  of  $1,  $5,  and  $10  denomina- 
tions, redeemable  at  par  in  Mexican  dollars.  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  also  issues  local  notes  of  the  same  denomination,  but  they  are 
not  in  general  favor,  as  the  bank  itself  discounts  the  notes  4  per  cent. 
The  Mexican  dollar  has  always  been  popular  with  the  Chinese,  and 
in  time  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  back  again.  The  main  currency 
throughout  Manchuria  still  consists  of  small  coins  in  Mexican  de- 
nominations of  10  and  20  cent  pieces,  which  have  increased  in  circu- 
lation. This  currency  was  quoted  during  the  year  at  from  8  to  20  per 
cent  discount  in  comparison  with  the  Mexican  dollar. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPR0\^MENTS CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE — OPIUM COAL. 

The  local  waterworks  is  well  under  way  and  the  electric-light  plant 
will  soon  be  in  operation.  Japanese  are  the  promoters  of  both 
institutions  and  have  been  energetic  workers  in  bringing  both  so  near 
completion.  All  the  electric-light  plant  machinery  was  manufac- 
tured in  Japan.  In  the  waterworks  it  is  proposed  to  use  American 
filters,  but  the  machinery  and  material  is  of  Japanese  manufacture. 
The  waterworks  are  to  be  established  at  Tien  Chuang  Tai  and  the 
water  is  to  be  piped  to  Newchwang,  a  distance  of  20  mnes. 

The  year  1907  marked  the  establishment  of  two  important  local 
institutions,  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Kuan  Kao 
Chu,  or  official  opium  bureau.  The  importance  of  the  former  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  this  body  has  under  its  control  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  recent  bankruptcy,  involving  approximately 
$3,500,000.  The  opium  bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  the  use  and  sale  of  opium,  and  so  far  has  been  successful 
in  its  purpose. 

The  question  of  coal  still  remains  an  important  item.  Practically 
all  of  the  coal  used  is  imported,  either  by  rail  or  by  steamer.  The  rail- 
ways barely  mine  enough  in  Manchuria  to  supply  their  own  needs, 
so  Newchwang  must  continue  to  look  elsewhere  for  its  supply.  The 
two  varieties  used  come  from  the  provinces  of  Honan  and  Chihli. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  steamer  coal  was  imported  from  Japan. 

MANUFACTURING,  MINING,  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Among  manufacturing  plants  operating  in  Newchwang  were  the 
steam  bean-oil  mills  and  the  cigarette  factory.  The  bean  mills 
exported  $1,000,000  more  bean  cake  than  during  the  previous  year, 
resulting  in  increased  activity  in  the  trade  of  the  port.  The  ciga- 
rette factory  exported  to  other  ports  in  China  cigarettes  to  the  value 
of  $16,575.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  steam  bean-oil  mills,  the 
numerous  small  mills  operated  by  the  old  style  hand  method  miMi^ 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Although  the  combined  outpi  ^ 
these  mills  was  not  large,  still  their  products  assisted  in  pLici 
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export  trade  on  the  satisfactory  basis  experienced.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  the  brick  manufacturing  industry.  Although  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  kilns  shut  down  during  the  summer,  the  combined 
output  aggregated  more  than  4,000,000.  These  bricks  were  of  both 
the  red  and  gray  varieties. 

With  reference  to  mining,  the  only  information  obtainable  is  that 
of  the  jade-stone  mine  at  Hsiu  Yen,  which  produced  jade-stone  of 
an  inferior  quality  to  the  amount  of  $4,042. 

In  the  district  from  Shanhaikuan  to  Chinchow  a  75  per  cent  crop 
was  realized.  The  produce  raised  consisted  of  tall  millet,  small  mil- 
let, and  beans;  in  the  district  from  Chinchow  to  Kaopangtzu  the 
crop  realized  was  not  so  good ;  only  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  was 
experienced  in  tall  millet,  small  millet,  and  beans.  In  the  Haicheng 
and  Kaichow  districts  only  a  50  per  cent  crop  was  gathered,  and  in 
addition  to  the  produce  mentionea  in  the  foregoing,  dry  rice  to  some 
extent  was  also  raised. 
•  In  the  northern  districts  less  than  a  50  per  cent  crop  was  realized ; 
this  was  due  to  no  rain  early  in  the  season  and  too  much  during  the 
harvest  season.  In  the  Kaichow  district  the  silk  crop  averaged  a 
good  80  per  cent,  60  per  cent  of  which  has  already  been  sold,  most 
of  which,  it  is  stated,  will  find  its  way  to  America  via  Shanghai. 

VARIATIONS   IN   IMPORTS. 

In  shirtings,  American  importations  dropped  to  practically  nil, 
while  the  English  importations  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  In  sheetings,  gray,  plain,  the  American  importations  showed 
a  decrease  and  the  year  marked  the  formidable  competition  of  the 
Japanese  importation,  which  heretofore  had  never  been  considered 
an  important  factor.  The  Japanese  manufacturer  in  one  year  has 
pushed  himself  to  the  fore  and  the  American  exporter  of  this  article 
of  piece  goods  must  be  more  awake  to  the  situation  if  he  desires  to 
hold  his  share  of  the  trade.  In  drills,  the  American  exporter  again 
showed  a  monopoly  and  a  slight  increase  as  well.  In  jeans,  the 
American  importations  showed  a  decrease  while  the  English  importa- 
tions showed  a  large  increase,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  decease  shown 
by  the  former.  A  satisfactory  showing  was  made  in  American 
importations  of  cotton  flannels,  the  increase  being  about  60  per  cent. 
In  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  yam  a  decrease  of  nearly  $500,000 
was  shown,  Hongkong  alone  showing  an  increase. 

In  copper  ingots,  slabs,  and  ore,  a  large  increase  was  shown,  but  in 
all  other  importations  of  metal  a  considerable  decrease  was  evi- 
denced. The  trade  in  building  materials  and  fittings  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  American  manufacturer  came  in  for  a  good  share 
in  this  article  of  import.  The  importation  of  candles,  and  bicycles, 
carriages,  etc.,  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  the  cigarette 
trade  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  In  clocks  and 
watches,  both  the  German  and  French  manufacturers  suffered  heav- 
ily, as  the  importations  dro  more  than  80  per  cent.  The  im- 
portation of  aniline  dves  ana  v  ible  indi^  decreased  more  than 
60  per  oenti^  wlule  artiflcia]  i  i  Dwed  an  increase.  Owin^  to  the 
£ug^  trr-^.jiii  ra  and  electric-light  supply  com- 
pany, the  al  1  terials  and  fittings  are  ac- 
counted i  tributed  the  large  increase 

1  A  large  decre.«sfc\s>LViofik 
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followinff  articles  of  importation  was  also  shown:  Window  glass, 
graphopnones,  hardware,  household  stores,  lamps  and  lamp  ware, 
soap,  stationery,  needles,  and  photographic  materials. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRIC   SUPPLIES,  FLOUR,   KEROSENE,  AND 


LUMBER. 


The  importation  of  American  flour  increased  nearly  $150,000,  and 
has  been  the  largest  importation  so  far  experienced.  The  importa- 
tion of  American  kerosene  oil  has  never  been  larger,  and  it  is  evident 
that  both  these  articles  of  American  commerce  will  continue  to  main- 
tain the  lead.  In  matches,  the  Japanese  manufacturer  reaped  the 
benefit  of  a  more  than  100  per  cent  increase  in  that  importation.  In 
railway  plant  and  materials,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
was  shown.  The  importations  of  sugars  were  unsatisfactory,  an 
enormous  decrease  in  the  white  variety  being  experienced.  Although 
the  importations  of  timber  (soft  woodj  show  a  large  decreas^^,  Oregon 
pine  was  imported  to  the  amount  or  1,800,000  square  feet  and  ex- 
ceeded the  1906  importation.  The  figures  show  no  importation  of 
American  clarified  ginseng,  and  it  is  evident  the  Chinese  made  use 
of  the  native  article  only. 

IMPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  values  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  Newchwang  for  1907: 


ArUclea. 


Anifaocd  .., —  ^,, ,,.„.., 

Bagj^ ^., *,..,.* , 

Bichorte  mar , 

!B<K)kj^  ^itjid  chkrtw^ , . .  * . 

Building  materials 

Candles  .....,„.. , 

CarrfaReSf  bicycles^  etc., 

Oemeiit, . *.**,..,*** 

Chlnaware  *  ^ , . . » , , 

Ooekflinjil  wjitiChf:a.*.* 

Clotbln^H  hata,  etc  >, 

Cotil 

Aniline 

IttdJKo— 

Artifldftl 

Veeetablc , 

Vermilbn.*-*,* 

Unelaasl  fled 

Enumclpd  ware , 

Fleh  prcHlurtM .,.. 

Flonr,  wheat , 

FmiKdrte^l 

Fiimiturp  , 

Window 

Wurt! 

Gmphophffni^.  H  ..*,..,. 

Habt'nlajshcry 

IrtJiitittd  meel: 

Bfirs....... 

<  i  n\  viiij,  iM-i}  Fill  eot  :* , , 

Hnrdwiirf: 

Mftr'hlnery  *,..,.,_ 

Noc'dles ,... 

KftilwayinFiUTJals^.- 

IsinglfLSfl 

L&mpR, .w, .,----.„-, -- 

liqnnrs: 

Wiiiwi. 

MftU'lR's .,.,.__„„, 

Mt!dfclne5  ........  p  .... . 

Metalsr 

Copper,  iiigatfl,  t'te. 


Yaltie, 


17,307 
47,236 

41,479 

n.Doe 

!7,131 
12,009 
'Jl,6€6 
KM,  893 

as,  307 

1M,4M 

4,13& 
S3, 429 

17,  sea 

9,3» 

W71, 46Z 

13,05& 

e,87S 

2S,  4ft2 

6,7B1 

33,784 
21.148 
11,601 
122,afi7 
15,007 
76,fi62 

7,821 

L%763 
27.95-1 
112J09 
42,B27 

171J,m 


Artlck-a. 


Vfiltie. 


Metals— Continued : 

Lead **,*._.. 

Tin— 

Slabs  ftod  shMta . . , . 

Plate.... 

Whit©  metal... ......... 

Oil,  ItetOHene 

l*aper  .....^***.* ,,*.... 

Pepper........ „, 

Sugar; 

Bmwn ._—..-.... .*..-,, 

White 

Rcflntfd.... , 

Candy  *„.,-,*..*,...** 

Cane ,.,.^.,„, 

TexUlen: 

Cotton  ffoodii— 

Bhvnketis... ,... 

ChintEeaand  prinu^...,^ 

Ola-tieno.....,* 

Laatlng?. ,„,,^.««^» 

Fi»nnel*..... 

DrlllH...... 

HaQdkerchlelfl 

JeADn * . 

Pom  ho  cloth  ........... 

BhL4?tinj;^H .. ,„ 

8hirtin;i:H, . , 

Thread... 

Towck ...._....., 

Velvets  Btid  velvtaccns. 
Yiirn....... »„..»,.„.,» 

Woolen  eooda^ 

Blankeii^  and  nigs  „ 

Cloth- 

Medlnin  and  habit. . 

Long  ells 

Silk  gtJ0d«L.. ....-.- 

Timber: 

Hard  wfjod.v.. .,._,»., 

Boft  wood — .- 

Tin  foil _ „,. 

Tobacco; 

LOAI 

Clgarettaa....,., --.*-_,..,,., 
Toilet  rcquisitcB ^_^. 


16,  €00 

18,4il 

12,700 

130a5S 
l2,Cr7V 

244.741 
9&«Q14 

78|OW 


37,300 

222,090 
1SS,5M 
75,W70 
Ii02,241 
a,  408 
198, e96 
S.872 
954,ltf7 
2J^2.2«?2 
38,fi37 
ia.029 

,060,222 

IS,  574 

9.505 
19.382 
11,396 

6,937 

l'J5.991 

4,333 

27.  H  6 
93,873 
1&.801 
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EXPORT   FIGURES — LOCAL    TRADE    SATISFACTORY. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Newchwang  by  articles  to 
Chinese  ports  for  1907 : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Asfies 

$46,601 
l,418,4a0 

270,290 

275,246 

68,061 

19,870 

1,116,839 

6,019 

6,868 

8,909 

120,731 
33,095 
12,166 

5,242 

6,983 
64,070 

4,042 
17,009 
12,216 

7,388  1 
i 

Medioinos     ... 

$84,989 
21,373 

431,718 
48,271 
6,899 

Bean  cake 

Melon  seeds 

Beans: 

Black 

Millet: 

Kaoliang 

Green 

8m«ll '.'.'/. 

Small  g'reen 

Musk 

White 

Oil: 

Bean 

Yellow 

633,861 
20,548 
79,363 

Bristles 

Castor 

Earthenware 

Samshu 

Fish,  salt 

Silk: 

Raw.  wild 

Ginseng: 

Native 

884,866 

Refuse 

192,148 

16,361 
46,768 

Ref  nse 

Wild 

Skins  and  hides: 

Cow  and  buffalo                .  . 

Hair: 

Dressed  and  undressed 

Horsetail 

Dog,  etc 

17,007 

Raccoon  

Tobacco: 

Cigarette,  native 

Horns,  deer 

16,575 

6,185 

122,231 

Jade  stone 

Leaf 

Jute 

All  other  articles 

Maize 

Total 

Mats,  straw 

6,019,668 

The  export  fibres  for  1907,  a  total  of  $11,783,874,  were  on  the 
whole  fairly  satisfactory,  and  but  a  slight  decrease  over  the  figures 
of  the  preceding  year  was  shown.  Considerably  more  bean  cake 
was  exported,  and  being  Newchwang's  chief  article  of  export,  much 
satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  increased  exportation.  In  1906  beans  did 
not  appear  on  the  list  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  but  a  consider- 
able quantity  was  exported  to  Japan,  where  all  the  bean  cakes  under 
this  heading  finds  its  way.  Japan,  during  the  year,  purchased  very 
little  wild  silk,  practically  all  of  this  article  finding  its  way  to  Shang- 
hai. The  same  applies  to  the  exportation  of  bean  oil,  which  was 
mainly  exported  to  ports  in  south  China.  The  total  amount  of  w  ild 
silk  exported  amounted  to  $1,086,485,  being  less  than  the  figures 
show^n  during  the  previous  year. 

Duties  to  the  amount  oi  $445,809  were  collected  during  the  year, 
of  which  $222,358  were  on  exports.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  total 
duties  collected  of  $167,254  as  compared  wdth  1906.  In  the  domestic 
and  foreign  carrying  trade  the  British  flag  was  in  the  lead  w^ith 
$11,571,459,  followed  by  the  Japanese  flag  with  $7,057,876,  the 
Chinese  with  $4,231,470,  the  Norwegian  with  $1^30,232,  the  German 
with  $270,378,  the  French  with  $67,493,  and  the  Russian  with 
$40,787.  The  Japanese  steamers,  however,  were  in  the  lead  in  carry- 
ing exports  to  foreign  countries.  The  trade  of  British  steamers  dc- 
croasea  7  per  cent,  while  that  of  Japanese  steamers  increased  7  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  trade  of  1906. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  values  of  imports  and 
exports  of  Newchwang  from  and  to  various  countries  for  1907 : 


Countries. 


United  States 

Austria 

Belgium 

British  India 
Dutch  Indies 

Egypt  

France 

Germany 


Imports. 


$1,106,718 
8,794 
26,773 
15,567 
96,855 
766 
17,658 
65,661 


Exports, 


Countries. 


Hongkong 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 
other  countries . . 

Total 


Imports. 


81,289,085 
1,290,831 
10,082 
52,243 
80,700 
25,995 


4,080,681 


Exports. 


9280,602 
5,477,027 


2,179 
4,374 


5,764,206 


The  total  amount  of  goods  imported  at  Newchwang  in  1907  was 
$8,220,454,  of  which  $4,080,681  came  from  foreign  countries  and 
$4,139,773  from  Chinese  ports.  The  total  reexports  amounted  to 
$280,033,  leaving  a  net  total  of  $7,940,421  imports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Newchwang,  by  articles, 
to  foreign  countries  for  1907: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

38 
241 

4 
52 

Value. 

Bean  cake 

Beans 

Bones 

Fish  products 

..tons.. 
...do... 
...do... 

192.706 
15,382 
9,887 

$5,129,173 
408,558 
9,632 
4,875 
15,379  1 
55,372  ; 
14,982 

Samshu 

Seed,  melon 

Silk,  wild 

Wool 

Sundries 

..tons.. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

93,028 

19,621 

9,976 

6,363 

87,257 

Horns,  deer 

.pairs.. 

374 

Medicines 

Total 

Oil,  bean 

..tons.. 

154 



6,764,206 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  products  of  the  bean  crop  entered  very 
largely  into  the  exports,  the  three  items,  bean  cake,  b^ans,  and  bean 
oil,  making  a  total  of  $5,552,713,  leaving  only  $111,493  for  all  other 
exports.  

SAIGON. 

By  Consul  Jacob  E.  Connkr. 

The  official  import  and  export  statistics  for  French  Indo-China, 
calendar  year  1907,  will  be  published  in  January  or  February,  1909. 
following  the  usual  custom.  Advance  figures  for  the  imports  or 
Saigon  have  been  furnished  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  an  official 
organization,  and  export  statistics  of  a  reliable  character  have  been 
secured  elsewhere. 

The  commerce  of  Saigon  exceeds  by  far  that  of  all  other  ports  of 
French  Indo-China.  It  is  the  ]:)ort  of  practically  all  Cochin-China, 
Cambodia,  and  adjacent  parts  of  Laos  and  Annam.  It  exports  rice 
in  large  quantities  and  imports  textile  fabrics,  petroleum,  flour,  iron 
and  steel,  structural  material,  jute  bagging  for  rice,  etc.  Heavy 
duties  are  imposed  on  all  but  French  goods.  These  duties  fall  with 
greatest  severity  upon  American  goods  which  are  subject  to  the 
French  maximum  tariff  schedules.  The  result  is  that  while  the 
goods  most  in  demand  are  just  the  goods  that  Americans  can  produce 
to  the  greatest  advantage  the  market  is  practically  closed  to  them. 

AMERICAN   FLOUR   AND   KEROSENE — BALANCE   OF   TRADE   AGAINST  SAIGON. 

American  Qour  had,  up  to  several  years  ago,  a  good  sale  here,  as 
had  also  kerosene  oil,  but  the  market  ioY  bolk  these  articles  was  for 
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The  declared  exports  from  Saigon  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  last  half  of  1905,  and  for  the  whole  of  1906  and  1907,  are  given 
in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cattle 

H2o7 

1,562.850 

14,325 

$34,243 

8,337,668 

807 

810,865 

Rice .' 

3,461,147 

Other  articles 

163 

Total 

1,571,462 

3,372,208 

3,472,176 

Nothing  was  exported  direct  to  any  other  American  port,  though 
some  Saigon  rice  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  via  Hongkong, 
chiefly  for  distillery  purposes.  Thus  about  11.5  per  cent  of  the 
export  trade  of  Saigon  was  with  the  Philippines,  while  the  import 
trade  was  nil. 


CARRYING  TIL\DE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number,  tonnage,  nationality,  and 
the  per  cent  of  tonnage  of  American  vessels  clearing  from  this  port 
for  each  of  the  last  eight  years: 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1901. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Description. 


/Total 

(American  . 

/Total 

\American  . 

/Total 

lAmerican  . 

/Total 

\American  . 

Total 

American  . 

fTotal 

American  . 

fTotal 

American  . 

fTotal 

American  . 


Clearance. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

573 

770,422 

8 

6,739 

588 

807,218 

10 

7,800 

726 

496,038 

6 

4,482 

687 

694,620 

24 

20,850 

608 

871,286 

48 

89,900 

650 

429,286 

36 

81,662 

568 

941,453 

19 

18,451 

824 

1,290,430 

19 

17,638 

Per  cent  of 
American 
tonnage. 


0.007 
.009 
.004 
.029 
.045 
.034 
.019 
.013 


All  but  8  of  the  824  vessels  visiting  this  port  in  1907  were  steamers. 
The  19  vessels  under  the  American  flag  were  nearly  all  Philippine 
cargo  boats  carrying  rice  to  Manila,  Cebu,  and  Iloilo.  As  practically 
nothing  was  imported  from  the  islands  and  but  little  from  the  United 
States,  these  boats  usually  came  into  port  in  ballast.  Why  should 
not  American  flour,  petroleum,  hardware,  canned  goods,  tools,  and 
machinery  be  sent  to  Manila  for  transshipment  to  Saigon  and  other 
ports  of  Indo-China  ?  This  would  simply  change  the  transshipping 
point  from  Hongkong  to  Manila  and  derive  at  the  same  time  the 
advantage  of  the  low  local  rates  from  Manila  to  Saigon. 

The  only  vessels  reaching  this  port  regiilarly  are  tliose  of  the  three 
French  lines,  namely:  (1)  The  Messageries  Maritimes,  running  from 
Marseille  to  Yokohama  and  stopping  at  Saigon  only  of  all  the  Indo- 
China  ports:  (1)  The  Chargeurs  Reunis,  from  Marseille  to  Saigon 
and  to  Haiphong,  in  Tonkin;  and  (3)  Messageries  Fluviales,  visitmg 
only  the  ports  or  French  Indo-China,  including  those  of  the  coast  and 
of  the  Mehong  River,  by  which  it  penetrates  far  into  the  interior. 
The  two  last-named  lines  do  a  considerable  carrying  trade  between 
ports.  The  principal  articles  in  this  commerce  are  prepared  fish, 
dried  vegetables,  vermicelli,  fresh  fruit,  pepper,  coke,  brown  sugar, 
arica  nuts,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  eggs,  fr^n  b^ef,  cocoanut  Q\V.^\a.^:»^^^ 
gum,  bamboo,  tortoise  shell,  etc 
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The  principal  American  goods   on  this  market  are  petroleum, 
lubricatmg  oils,  typewriters,  and  sewing  machines. 


HEAVY   EXPORTS    OF    RICE. 


The  large  preponderance  of  rice  in  the  export  trade  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  only  $552,583,  or  about  2  per  cent,  was  for  exports  other  than 
rice.  The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  and  destination  of  the 
rice  exported  in  1907: 


I>estl  nation. 


Bwatow -,. 

Tientsin .,.,... 

Foochow  ..*..,.*.. 

Sban^li&i*. 

NlDgpo 

Philippine  Tfllaadq 
Japan ..*...., 


Tdqs. 


DeotiEUittoau 


4,069 
47, 118 


Bln^pore 
Soilriabfiy& 

Reunion,. 
Europe,.^ 

ToUl 


Toiut. 


30,381 

d,08S 

214,057 


l,OI7.€a3 


The  following  table  of  exports  of  rice  for  the  last  eight  years  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  index  of  the  course  of  the  export  trade  of  this 
port  and  virtually  of  its  entire  commerce: 


Year. 

Tona. 

Approxi-   1 
mate  value.. 

1 

Year. 

Tons. 

Approxi- 
mate value. 

1900 

727,324 
648,889 
811,616 
481,249 
700,670 

$19,382,184 
17,292,891 
21,626,401 
12,825,285  i 
18,672,800 

1905 

400,325 

553,800 

1,209,033 

510,668,611 

1901 

1906 

14,245,445 

1902 

1907 

28  515  77ft 

1903 

Total 

1904 

6,532,806  1  143-229-895 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  exports  of  1907  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year  is  attributed  to  the  increased  demand  from  China 
and  the  l^hilippines.  This  increase,  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  year's  commerce,  is  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  Cochin 
China  as  a  rice-producing  region,  since  less  than  one-fifth  of  its 
area  is  under  cultivation,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  primitive  fashion. 
There  are  arable  lands  yet  unoccupied  where  machinery  could  be 
worked  with  advantage. 

EXPORTS — TRADE  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  articles  of  export,  not  includ- 
ing rice,  and  their  weight  in  tons  are  given : 


Articles. 


Cardamoms 

Copra 

Cotton,  raw 
Fish,  dried  . 

Fish  oil 

Gum  

Horas 

Hides 


Articles, 


Tons. 


IsinRlass I  147 

Lard i  277 

Maize 5, 504 

Pigs number. . '  987 

Pepper 4, 465 

Rubber !  122 

Shrimps I  110 


Articles  exported  but  not  included  in  the  above  table  are  cattle, 

bones,  ivory,  silk,  and  cocoanut  oil.     Next  to  rice  in  value  come 

exports  of  fish  products  and  pepper.     The  cultivation  of  tobacco, 

rubber,  sugar  cane,  and  maize  are  in  an  experimental  stage,  with  fair 

promise  of  success. 
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The  declared  exports  from  Saigon  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  last  half  of  1905,  and  for  the  whole  of  1906  and  1907,  are  given 
in  the  following  statement : 


——. r- TT-i — : 

Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cattle 

H2o7 

1,562,850 

14,325 

$34,243 

8,337,668 

807 

$10,865 

Rice 

3,461,147 

Other  articles - - -  - 

163 

Total 

l,5n,462 

3,872,208 

3,472,176 

Nothing  was  exported  direct  to  any  other  American  port,  though 
some  Saigon  rice  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  via  Hongkong, 
chiefly  for  distillery  purposes.  Thus  about  11.5  per  cent  of  the 
export  trade  of  Saigon  was  with  the  Philippines,  while  the  import 
trade  was  nil. 


CARRYING  TRrVDE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number,  tonnage,  nationality,  and 
the  per  cent  of  tonnage  of  American  vessels  clearing  from  this  port 
for  each  of  the  last  eight  years : 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
19(M. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Description. 


/Total , 

\American  . 

(Total 

\American  . 

iTotal 

lAmerican  . 

/Total 

\American  . 

iTotal 

American  , 

total 

American  , 

total , 

American  , 

total 

American 


Clearance. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

573 

770,422 

8 

6,739 

588 

807,218 

10 

7,800 

726 

496,038 

6 

4,482 

687 

694,620 

24 

20,850 

608 

871,286 

48 

89,900 

650 

429,286 

35 

81,562 

568 

941,458 

19 

IS.i^l 

824 

1,290,430 

19 

17,638 

Per  cent  of 
American 
tonnage. 


0.007 
.009 
.004 
.029 
.046 
.034 
.019 
.013 


All  but  8  of  the  824  vessels  visiting  this  port  in  1907  were  steamers. 
The  19  vessels  under  the  American  flag  were  nearly  all  Philippine 
cargo  boats  carrying  rice  to  Manila,  Cebu,  and  Iloilo.  As  practically 
nothing  was  imported  from  the  islands  and  but  little  from  the  United 
States,  these  boats  usually  came  into  port  in  ballast.  Why  should 
not  American  flour,  petroleum,  hardware,  canned  goods,  tools,  and 
machinery  be  sent  to  Manila  for  transshipment  to  Saigon  and  other 
ports  of  Indo-China  ?  This  would  simply  change  the  transshipping 
point  from  Hongkong  to  Manila  and  derive  at  the  same  time  the 
advantage  of  the  low  local  rates  from  Manila  to  Saigon. 

The  only  vessels  reaching  this  port  regularly  are  tliose  of  the  three 
French  lines,  namely:  (1)  The  Messageries  Maritimes,  running  from 
Marseille  to  Yokohama  and  stopping  at  Saigon  only  of  all  the  Indo- 
China  ports:  (1)  The  Chargeurs  Reunis,  from  Marseille  to  Saigon 
and  to  Haiphong,  in  Tonkin;  and  (3)  Messageries  Fluviales,  visitmff 
only  the  ports  of  French  Indo-China,  including  those  of  the  coast  and 
of  the  Mehong  River,  by  which  it  penetrates  far  into  the  interior. 
The  two  last-named  lines  do  a  considerable  carrying  trade  betw( 

Sorts.    The  principal  articles  in  this  commerce  are  prepared  i 
ried  vegetables,  vermicelli,  fresh  fruit,  pepper,  coke,  brown  suj      , 
arica  nuts,  butter,  cheese,  fresh  eggs,  frc^n  b^f ,  cocoanut  oi^  Is 
gum,  bamboo,  tortoise  phell,  etc 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  commerce  of  this  port  for  1907  was  the 
increase  in  exports  of  rice.  Over  97,000  tons  of  this  went  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  may  be  added  that  shipments  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  1908  amount  to  42,623  tons,  valued  at  about  $1,000,000.  There 
was  practically  no  direct  traffic  with  any  other  American  ports  save 
in  the  shipment  of  oil.  Heavy  import  and  export  duties  are  in  force. 
Import  duties  bear  more  heavily  on  American  goods  than  on  those  of 
any  other  country  of  importance.  Export  duties  on  rice  to  Philippine 
ports,  first  quarter  1908,  have  netted  this  Government  over  $50,000. 
The  imports  most  needed  are  textiles,  especially  colored  or  printed 
cotton  piece  goods,  flour  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  steel  structural 
materials. 


SHANGHAI. 

By  Ck)NsnL-GENEaAL  Charles  Denby. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Shanghai  in  1907  amounted  to  $201,883,348, 
of  which  $160,380,545  were  imports  and  $41,502,803  exports.  These 
figures  do  not  include  imports  from  and  exports  to  native  ports 
valued  at  $105,022,503  and  $19,746,835,  respectively.  In  1906  the 
total  foreign  trade  was  valued  at  $229,464,763,  the  imports  amount- 
ing to  $192,235,984  and  the  exports  $37,228,779,  while  the  imports 
from  native  ports  amounted  to  $98,106,399  and  the  exports  to  native 
ports  $28,496,625. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Shanghai  from  the  leading  foreign 
countries  during  1907  was  as  follows: 


CJountriea. 


V»lUB. 


Countriei, 


Vftlue. 


tJnJt^d  ScateR 

Austtio-HtitLgnrj 
Belgium  .,„,..,, 
BrftiBb  India 

Dutch  Indict 

Fmacc,., 

Oermanr'--' 

Italy  ............ 


1,044.884 

S7fi,9Ba 

1.192,508 

^.OIS.547 

22,049,299 

4^M9 


Inpnn  ( Including'  Formofla) 

HetberUudK* 

Hus&ia 

Sitiirapori?.  etc  „ . . , . . 

Tiirk«T..__._ ,. , 

Utiited  Kitigfloni 

Other  countries, . . . , »,,. 

Total ....... 


tl9.87S,n7 

3pl29p5M 

2a0,fi52 

a,  437,007 

61,696 


10O.88O.i45 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  leading  articles  of  import  into  and  exports  from  Shanghai 
during  1907  are  shown  in  the  following  statements: 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Value. 


$524,026 
220,494 
373,719 

3,933,277 
404,724 
452,998 
189,004 
267,514 

1,119,988 

771,836 
DriJJs i    1,108,510 


Bags 

Beer  and  porter 

Birds'  nests 

Bread  stuffs— Flour  . 

Candles 

Cement 

Clocks 

Clothing 

Copper  ingots,  etc. . 
Cotton  goods: 
Cambrics . 


Articles. 


Cotton  goods — Continued. 

Flannels ... 

Handkerchiefs 

Italians .,, 

Jeans 

Prints ..- 

Sheetings- 
English 

American * 

Italian 

Japanese 

F 
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Articles. 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Shirtings— 

Engiiah flO,  646,662 

American 827,126 

Dutch 484,186 

T-cloth— 

English 1,224,618 

Japanese 46,139 

Indian 61,010 

Velvets,  etc 860,150 

Yam 27,992,165 

Dves  and  colors 1, 6S1, 896 

Qinseng: 

American 70,626 

Korean 292,206 

Qlassand  glassware 674,487 

Haberdashery 260, 746 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Bar 8493,774 

Cobbles 827,406 

Galvanized 611,771 

Machinery 1,404,948 

Nails  and  nail  rod 607,126 

Plate  cuttings 279,688 

Railway  plants,  etc 1,406,867 

Sheets  and  plates 891, 986 

Lamps 808,628 

Lead,  bar  and  pig 460,641 


Value. 


ArUcIes. 


Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather 

Matches 


Oil: 

Kerosene- 
American. 

Borneo 

Sumatra.. 
Lubricating... 

Opium 

Paints 

Paper 

Rice 

Seaweed 

Soap 

Spirito 

Stationery 

Stores,  household. 

Sugar 

Timber 

Umbrellas 


Value. 


Tobacco: 

CigarH , 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco , 

Woolen  and  cotton  goods 


$118,618 
81,863 
616,628 


4,455,886 

1,004,602 

756,740 

148,459 

12,942,115 

136,089 

838,607 

1,516,159 

683,791 

816,787 

270,285 

290,603 

311,785 

8,277,176 

2,325,645 

431,118 

260,416 
2,400,277 

530.449 
3,982,692 


EXPORTS. 


Eeans .,.«„....—.... 

Books ...,««. 

Boot* and  shoes. 

BreadntulTsr 

Flour , .  ^.^ ., - . . . 

Wb<^:.„.* « 

CffurettM  „, ,.._. 

Cloth -.. 

Gotten ,  andmanufactuiTsor: 

B»w. „,. 

6lie«tlugK.  *.- - 

Yam 

&r««;  * „„„.„,-, 

Famlture  ..... ._-.-,,-• 

Hide* ,.„^ , -,. 


Medicines*  *, .  .*, . ...,__—, 
Oil,  groundnut.. . ,......., 

Pottery  "".. *'" 

Rloe 

Seeds: 

Cotton  ,.....,„ 

BeiMme  .,*. 

SeedcinLke  .,..,^, ,..,...... 

Silk,  and  man  (if act  urea  of 

Raw ,. „....,. 

cocoons..,. ....... 

Pfecse  goods,, .,  „.,„, 

WaiDte „.„ 

8tmw  braid..*.. 

Wool 


1H3,€S6 

1,775.431 

606.742 

2,1G1,601 

lB3,m 
2»,80D 
SH,STT 


21,8 

#,786,886 
ST4,aQI 
8i3«700 
311,940 


SHIPMENTS  OP  EGGS,  FANS,  FURNITURE,  TEA,  AND  WOOL. 

There  were  exported  from  China  in  1907,  260,000,000  eggs,  of 
which  Shanghai  furnished  86,198,000.  Japan  was  the  largest  Duyer 
of  this  commodity^  having  taken  about  82,000,000.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  204.000  eggs  from  all  China,  which  were  used 
in  manufacturing.  One  or  the  curious  trades  of  China  is  the  export 
of  feathers,  which  amounted  to  13,959,733  pounds,  of  which  Shanghai 
produced  1,739,600  pounds.  The  United  States  bought  from  China 
in  1907,  503,600  pounds  of  feathers.  The  feather  and  egg  industnr 
naturally  go  together.  Every  home  in  South  China  is  a  hen  yardf, 
and  every  stream  a  duck  farm.  One  of  the  most  familiar  sights  on 
the  inland  waterways  are  the  enormous  flocks  of  incubator-hatched 
ducks  imng  driv**n  ro  and  from  t      r  feeding  grounds  on  the  canals. 

Tho  export  of  Um  fn  Ch  in  1907  numbered  68,500,000,  of 
which  Shanghai  U  credit  000,000.    The  United  States  ap- 

p<2aps  frc  I  Duyer  of       y  312  fans,  valued  at 

|31.     Ai  BLoi  5  the  American  market 

would  ml  h 

In  ihm  ~    X.^:fcT\«t  ^^'^^^^ 
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of  a  total  trom  the  whole  of  China  amounting  to  $141,410.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  $2,765  worth  in  the  year,  which  was 
probably  the  purchases  of  travelers  and  of  Chinese  living  in  America. 

The  oil  trade  of  Shanghai  is  worthy  of  note,  the  exports  amoimt- 
ing  to  31,591,733  pounds,  valued  at  $1,733,044.  The  United  States 
was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Chinese  oils  in  1907,  having  taken 
9,333,333  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $458,990,  which  does  not  include  a 
great  quantity  shipped  from  Hongkong. 

Shanghai  hJeing  the  center  of  the  silk  growing  and  weaving  district, 
the  exports  of  silk  naturally  exceed  those  of  all  other  ports.  In  1907 
the  shipments  of  raw  and  manufactured  sUks  from  Shanghai 
amounted  to  9,646,667  pounds.  The  value  of  raw  white  silk  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  in  1907  was  $4,172,889. 

The  camel's-wool  export  of  China  is  an  interesting  item,  but  one 
of  no  great  importance.  The  total  shipments  for  1907  amounted 
to  2,962,000  pounds,  which  went  almost  entirely  to  England,  the 
United  States  being  credited  with  only  1,867  pounds,  valued  at  $329. 
This  wool  comes  from  the  plains  of  Mongolia,  where  large  herds  of 
camels  are  used  by  the  nomads,  not  only  in  their  own  travels,  but  in 
the  regular  trade  between  China  and  Siberia.  The  export  of  sheep's 
wool  IS  almost  entirely  taken  by  the  United  States.    Of  35,582,933 

Sounds  exported  in  1907, 27,390,933  pounds  went  to  the  United  States, 
apan  being  the  next  largest  purchaser,  with  5,066,667  pounds. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  at  Shanghai  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Albumen 

$97,356 
16,605 
14,270 

$141,581 

16,187 

6,948 

932 

8,935 

$167,472 

Antimony           ..        .  .                 

81,690 
15,898 

Bristles 

Camphor 

14,991 

Cotton,  and  manufacture  of: 

Raw 

3,872 

814 

DrillH 

76,860 

BheetingH 

119, 105 

Feathers 

14,429 
18,661 
7,281 
100,443 
10,872 
963 
68,766 
76,100 
61,367 

80,111 
20,071 
64,058 
408,742 
86,168 
2,860 
61,043 
88,463 
25,660 

121,090 

6,080 

52,275 

5,486,553 

6,718 

10,416 

2,397 

211,214 

15,749 

1,763,579 

21,137 

2.221 

999,200 

2,502,627 

774 

2,000.757 

809. 725 

86,980 

Furs,  dresscKl 

26,626 

Hats 

64,773 

Hides 

286,646 

Household  effecita 

26,312 

Iron,  p\g 

167,691 

Mats  and  robes 

92,987 

Musk 

75,783 

Nuta,  gall 

62,742 

Oil: 

Nut 

47,948 

Wood 

18,621 
22,823 

0, 864, 445 

6,611 

50,703 

9,aS5 

235,977 

1,560 

1,238,182 

4,043 

4,336 

574,675 

2,946,214 

17, 167 

Rhubarb 

21,146 

Silk,  and  nuuiufjiotureM  of: 

Kiiw                                    ...         .         ..     ..           

6, 844, 371 

l*io('o  goods 

I'ongocs                                                             

1,910 
79,705 

Waste 

3,241 

Wild 

293,335 

Skins: 

Dog 

5,178 

(Joat 

1,203,025 

Sheep                                                               .   .              

35,467 

Weasel 

64,991 

Straw  braid                                                                                  

644,744 

Tea 

3, 424, 757 

Wax                    ...                                                                      

16,891 

W(H>1 

870, 384 
153, 737 

491, 148 

Other  artii'Us 

767, 637 

J'otn) 

13,491,681 

14,908,171 

15,247,816 
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TTENTSrN. 

By  Ck)NsnL-GENEBAL  James  W.  Ragsdale. 

The  returns  of  1907  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  Chinese  trade, 
yet  when  compared  with  the  returns  of  Newchwang,  Chefoo,  and 
other  ports  in  the  Empire  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
conditions  at  Tientsin.  Here  no  great  failures  have  occurred,  though 
some  of  the  largest  export  firms  who  purchased  largely  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year  when  exchange  was  high  have  suffered  severe 
losses.  The  local  banks  are  strong  and  show  inclination  to  assist  in 
keeping  matters  from  reaching  a  crisis. 

The  failures  of  several  firms  in  Newchwang  in  sums  reaching  many 
millions  has  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  never  before  experienced 
in  this  part  of  China.  The  effect  of  these  failures  has  been  felt  here 
and  has  made  matters  worse  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Then  again  the  recent  fall  in  silver,  following  a  long  period  of  high 
exchange,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  copper  coins  (a  Mexi- 
can dollar  being  worth  140  copper  cents)  has  added  much  to  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty.  Tnere  are,  however,  better  prospects 
for  the  near  future.  The  warehouses  are  nearly  empty  and  must  be 
refilled  to  meet  the  demands.  Native  products  are  cheaper,  and  with 
the  ruling  low  exchange  can  be  purchased  at  figures  that  will  meet 
the  depreciated  prices  in  America  and  Europe. 

IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  at  Tientsin  in  1906  and  1907  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Cigarettes thousand . . 

Clocks value . . 

Cotton  goods: 

Chintzes,     plain     and 
prints pieces. . 

DrillH- 

American do 

Japanese do 

Handkerchiefs  .dozen. . 

Italians — Plain. pieces. . 

Lastings— 

Plain do.... 

Figured do 

Sheetings- 
American  do 

British do.... 

Shirtings- 
American  do 

British do 

Dutch do 

Tcloth— 

British do.... 

Japanese do 

Turkey  red- 
Cambrics  do 

Shirtings do 

Yarn — 

BritiKh piculM.. 

Chinese do — 

Indian do 

Japanese do 


864,604 
$166,987 

821,012 

602,398 
1^,248 
130,862 
329,497 

33,306  I 
216,662  I 

1,977,094  I 
91,666  I 

1,000 

826.166 

79,182 

247,296 
136,240  I 

42,436  ' 
109,180  , 

10.372  ; 

16. 788 
204.094 
129,272 


298,063 
$164,269 


888,656 

3:^,941 

213,705 

75,612 

299,662 

9,256 
69,446 

1,204,144 
71,667 

8.000 

1,133,385 

64,261 

238,669 
78,620 

66.767 
118,490 

16,940 
13, 148 

188,548 
102,848 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


Dve,  aniline value . 

Flour: 

Foreign piculs. 

Native do... 

Glass, window...  boxes. 

Machinery value. 

Matches gross. 

Metals: 

Copper  ingots  and 
slabs piculs. 

Quicksilver do. . . 

Steel do..., 

Tinned  plates do. . . 

Mining  gear value. 

Needles thousand . 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American gallons. 

Sumatra do... 

Borneo do. . . 

Paper piculs. 

Railway  materials,  value 

Seaweed piculs. 

Silk  and  cotton  ribbons, 

value 

Sugar value. 

Timber: 

Beams board  feet. , 

Planks do... 

Railway  ties do.... 

Watches value. , 


$601,976 

223,486 

444,367 

62,731 

$301,640 

4,190,797 


$364,263 

922,846 

240,682 

46,999 

$879,793 

6,244,725 


21,183 
276 
26,643 
26,786 
$136,709 
772,872 

10,889 
187 
20,186 
68,016 
$13,681 
896,926 

6,067,599 

12.422,679 

1,973,821 

83.229 

$2,199,288 

78,431 

11,689,348 

9,858,689 

1,847,647 

66,041 

$2,989,696 

74,614 

$236,291 
$914, 773 

$482,878 
$577,239 

40,068,925 

16,804,989 

1.513,874 

$306,462 

39,233,848 

6,661.008 

882,646 

$212,817 

COTTON   GOODS,  FLOUR,  AND  KEROSENE. 

Of  these  principal  articles  of  import  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
number  show  a  decrease  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  1906. 
Exports  are  better,  the  articles  that  have  decreased  \v\acJ^TVT^^<^^^  ^-^ 
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as  against  10  that  show  an  increase.  The  falling  off  in  the  import  of 
cotton  goods  is  heavy,  the  only  kinds  that  show  an  increase  being 
American  and  English  shirtings,  chintzes,  and  Japanese  drills.  The 
imports  of  machinery,  tinned  plates,  and  railway  materials  of  all 
kinds  have  increased,  but  otherwise  the  importation  of  metals  has 
decreased. 

A  gratifying  increase  is  shown  in  the  importation  of  American 
flour.  In  1905  only  11,327  piculs  (picul=133i  pounds)  were  imported, 
as  against  223,486  piculs  in  1906  and  922,845  piculs  in  1907.  Another 
striking  increase  m  importation  is  that  of  American  kerosene  oil, 
11,689,639  gallons  coming  into  port  in  the  vear  1907,  as  against 
5,067,599  gallons  in  1906.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  importation  of  Sumatra  oil  of  2,563,940  gallons,  and  of  Borneo 
oil  126,177  gallons. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  opium  from  272  piculs  in  1906 
to  150  piculs  in  1907  is  worthy  of  note.  It  shows  that  the  Government 
is  making  headway  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  opium  traffic. 

The  gross  value  of  imports  received  in  Tientsin  in  1907  was 
$64,707,953,  against  $71,547,229  in  1906. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  appear  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Bristles... 
Cabrettas . 
Carpets . . . 


Curios 

Hair: 

Horse 

Human 

Intestines,  sheep . 
Jute  . 


Mats  and  rugs: 

Dogskins 

Goatskins 

Skins  and  hides: 

Goat,  untanned 

Marmot 

Sheep,  tanned  and  untanned  . 

Slink 

Weasel 

Another 

Straw  braid 

Wool  . 


1«06. 


All  other  articles. 
Totiil 


10,SiS 

^,142 
35,819 

4A.SQ6 

910,  im 
■12,293 

2.yefi 

4,034 

Bft,4S3 
!,54n.a62 
3.%  4^  I 


$67e.24fi 
2U,m2 


U4,i](tS 

5,&4g 
nuwm 

1,130,796 

311,Db5 

6,SaO 

236,013 

3.S10,&20 

SS,0(!J2 


4,C32,]g6  I  e,261,(M4 


1700,681 
l&,411 

101,  R79 
6,909 
13,fiOS 

63,94« 
110,843 

1,466,138 
a5»0GS 
285,640 

17.147 
19,430 
8,609 
76,365 
2,874,320 
15,089 


g,  010, 384 


In  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  the  most  notable  de- 
creases in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  are  $442,194  in  wool  and 
$181,048  in  straw  braid.  Other  articles  that  suffered  a  marked  de- 
crease are  dog  and  goat  skin  mats  and  rugs  and  tanned  sheepskins. 
There  was  a  substantial  gain  in  exports  of  bristles  and  untanned  goat 
and  sheep  skins. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PARCEL-POST  SERVICE. 

x4Lmerican  merchants  appear  to  be  handicapped  in  competing  with 
European  merchants  for  the  want  of  a  parcel-post  service.  By  every 
steamer  tons  of  parcels  reach  Tientsin  from  European  countries  in 
packages  from  1  to  11  pounds,  but  parcels  are  rarely  received  from 
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America  because  of  the  4-pound  limit.  The  express  and  steamship 
companies  occasionally  condescend  to  carry  packages  weighing  from 
5  to  20  pounds,  but  the  charges  are  prohibitive.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  that  now  go  to  European  countries  could  probaoly  be  diverted 
to  America  if  our  postal  laws  permitted  equal  competition. 


TSIKGTAU. 

By  Consul  Wilbub  T.  Gbacey. 

The  year  1907  was  a  quiet  one  for  the  German  colony  of  Kiaochow. 
The  economic  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  throughout  the  en- 
tire East,  and  local  trade  has  shown  some  discouraging  signs.  The 
money  crisis  in  America,  the  overstocking  of  the  China  markets  with 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  the  lack  of  rain,  resulting  in  poor  crops,  and 
the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  natives  of  Shantung  Province, 
as  well  as  the  decline  in  silver,  have  all  had  their  eflfect  on  trade  con- 
ditions in  this  port. 

TRADE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The  total  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Tsingtau  in  1906 
was  $30,512,381  haikwan  taels  (average  value  haikwan  tael=:80 
cents)  or  $24,409,905.  In  1907  the  total  value  advanced  to  34,080,968 
haikwan  taels  (average  value  of  tael=$0.831)  or  $28,321,284.  Of  this 
total  28,639,889  haikwan  taels  was  represented  by  the  trade  of  foreign 
vessels  and  5,442,879  taels  by  the  trade  of  native  vessels  and  junks. 
The  imports  of  foreign  goods  in  1906  amounted  to  16,940,667  haikwan 
taels  r$13,552,534)  and  16,416,053  haikwan  taels  ($13,641,740)  in 
1907,  snowing  a  decline  in  tael  value  of  3  per  cent,  but  an  increase  of 
seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  gold  value. 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  3,526,093  haikwan 
taels  ($2,820,874)  in  1906  and  883,550  haikwan  tatels  ($734,230)  in 
1907,  a  decrease  of  75  per  cent  on  the  tael  value  and  74  per  cent  on  the 
gold  value.  This  apparent  decline  is  explained  by  the  commissioner 
of  customs  to  be  due  to  the  nondeclaration  by  shippers  of  the  ultimate 
destination  of  goods  shipped  via  Shanghai,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
decline  is  compensated  for  by  the  increased  value  of  exports  to 
Chinese  ports,  principally  Shanghai,  which  in  1906  was  4,^^4,821 
haikwan  taels  ($3,955,857)  and  9,647,066  haikwan  taels  ($8,016,711) 
in  1907,  an  increase  of  4,702,245  haikwan  taels  ($4,060,854),  or  95  per 
cent  on  the  tael  value  and  103  per  cent  on  the  gold  value. 

IMPORTS. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  articles  of  imports 
at  Tsingtau  for  1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Bagii,  BTunny number. . 

Buttons,  bran groH.. 

Coal ton*.. 

Cotton  goods: 

Chintxeaandprinto pieces..  18,666  26,792 

DrlllR- 

American «to....  66,096  19,817 

English do 11,612 

Japanese do....         22,4aft  k         vi.,««^ 
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Articles. 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Italiam> — 

Plain pieces. 

Figured do. . . 

Jeans- 
American  do. . . 

English do. . . 

Lastings— 

Plain do... 

Figured do... 

Lawns do... 

Printed  drills,  twills,  etc do... 

Sheetings- 
American  do. .  - 

English do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Shanghai do. . . 

Shirtings- 
Plain  white do. . . 

Gray do... 

Turkey  red do. . . 

T-cloth do... 

Yam- 
English  c  wt . 

Indian do... 

Japanese do. . . 

Shanghai do. . . 

Dyes  and  colors: 

Aniline value . 

ndigo,  chemical cwt. 

Logwood  extract do. . . 

Fans,  palm-leaf number. 

Glass,  window boxes. 

Matches: 

Japanese gross. 

European do. . . 

Metals: 

Copper  ingots  and  slabs cwt. 

Old  horseshoes do . . . 

Mining  material value. 

Needles thousand. 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American gallons. 

Russian do . . . 

Sumatra do... 

Opium cwt. 

Paper do. . . 

Railway  material value. 

Sugar cw  t. 


1906. 


164,459 
:^,618 


68,217 

7,501 

137,912 

6,638 

8,104 

611,478 
84,316 
23,540 


49,286 
488,020 

39,988 
414,019 

400 

62,763 

192,887 

4,641 

tU4,896 
15,625 


449,000 
14,802 

2,995,885 


9,075 

27,439 

9280,027 

344,510 

3,368,956 

73,700 

1,131,380 

139 

29,044 

•274,798 

174,684 


1907. 


170,767 
38,747 

6,560 
54.189 

7,484 

109,947 

16,044 

6,627 

276,220 

42,850 

17.160 

8,640 

46,216 
383.101 

39,264 
246,179 

760 
114,367 
114,625 
61,769 

$137,372 

19,680 

820 

1,215.980 

3.925 

2,428,286 
125 


57,614 

S308,705 

388,050 

4.601,893 


1,696,690 

188 

22,989 

160,778 

249,242 


INCREASE  IN  KEROSENE. 


Of  the  imports  the  principal  interest  seems  to  be  centered  in  kero- 
sene oil,  and  it  appears  that  Tsingtau  will  soon  become  the  distribu- 
ting point  for  this  product  for  most  of  Shantung  Province.  The 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  has  started  the  installation  of  a  large 
tank,  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  erecting  larger  tanks,  and 
has  already  completed  the  largest  oil  warehouse  in  the  province.  The 
importation  of  American  kerosene  rose  from  3,368,956  gallons  in  1906 
to  4,601,893  gallons  in  1907,  while  the  Sumatra  product  rose  from 
1,131,380  gallons  to  1,696,690  gallons  in  the  same  time. 

Of  other  imported  goods  the  following  show  increase  over  the 
previous  year:  Sheetings,  English,  25  per  cent;  drills,  English,  19,455 
pieces;  drills,  Indian,  11,612  pieces;  jeans,  American,  6,560  pieces; 
lawns,  9,406  pieces;  chintzes,  38  per  cent;  Italian,  10  per  cent;  turkey 
red,  17,240  pieces;  cotton  yarn,  Indian,  82  per  cent;  cotton  yam, 
Shanghai,  1,200  per  cent;  gunny  bags,  69  per  cent;  aniline  dyes,  18 
per  cent ;  chemical  indigo,  25  per  cent ;  palm-leaf  fans,  766,980  pieces ; 
sugar,  brown,  40  per  cent;  sugar,  white,  56  per  cent. 
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A  decrease  is  shown  in  gray  shirtings  of  104,919  pieces,  or  24  per 
cent;  American  sheetings,  235,258  pieces,  or  45  per  cent;  Japanese 
sheetings,  6,380  pieces,  or  21  per  cent ;  American  drills,  36^81  pieces, 
or  64  per  cent;  Japanese  drills,  9,880  pieces,  or  44  per  cent;  English 
jeans,  4,025  pieces,  or  7  per  cent;  T-cloths,  152,262  pieces,  or  46  per 
cent;  T-cloths,  Japanese,  17,810  pieces,  or  32  per  cent;  T-cloths, 
printed,  15,478  pieces,  or  18  per  cent;  figured  lastings,  27,938  pieces, 
or  20  per  cent;  Japanese  cotton  yarn,  58,696  piculs,  or  40  per  cent; 
and  brass  buttons,  36,146  gross,  or  23  per  cent. 

COAL,  SUGAR,  YARN,  AND  SHIRTINGS. 

All  coal  imported  here  during  the  year  was  from  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  shipment  from  Japan  and  5,000  tons  from 
Cardiff.  There  appears  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  sugar  from  Hong- 
kong refineries,  brown  sugar  being  most  in  demand,  though  the  white 
sugar  and  candj  are  being  largely  consumed.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
imports  which  is  purchased  on  the  Tsingtau  market,  most  of  the  other 
imports  being  purchased  in  Shanghai  and  shipped  through  Tsingtau 
for  transmission  to  the  interior  over  the  Shantung  Railway. 

Japanese  yarn  predominates  on  the  market,  as  other  foreim  firms 
can  not  compete  with  the  direct  trade  which  is  going  on  oetween 
the  Chinese  consumer  in  the  interior  and  the  Japanese  manufacturer. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  direct  trade  will  increase  in  the  future, 
as  the  Chinese  merchants  become  more  familiar  with  this  method  of 
business.  Matches  are  also  supplied  by  Japan  in  large  quantities. 
Window  glass  and  mining  materials  come  almost  entirely  from  Ger- 
many, and  are  purchased  through  local  German  firms. 

The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  shirtings,  drills,  jeans,  etc.,  is 
attributed  to  the  shortage  of  money  among  the  native  buyers  and  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  ffreat  difference  in  exchange  between  the  Kiaochow 
tael  and  the  cash,  the  latter  being  the  currency  actually  disbursed  in 
the  interior.  The  exchange  between  the  Kiaochow  tael  and  the  cash 
in  1906  was  at  the  rate  whereby  2,400  cash  would  purchase  one  Kiao- 
chow tael,  or  its  equivalent  value  in  goods,  while  3,200  cash  were 
necessary  in  1907. 

EXPORTS. 

Following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  Tsin^au  for  1906  and  1907 : 


Artioh*8. 

I9(k;. 

1907. 
6,037 

1                       Article«. 
Bilk: 

-    -- 

1906. 

1907. 

Bean  cake 

...cwt.. 

19, 173 

BeanR.  (freen 

...do.... 

797 

627 

Raw- 

BriHtlea 

...do.... 
...tonif.. 

1.680 
10,877 

1,625 
8,64M 

White 

Yellow 

...cwt.. 

85 

Coal 

..do.... 

1,448 

3,957 

Cuttle  «Mli 

...cwt.. 

891 

833 

Wild 

..do.... 

289 

629 

DatoH,  black 

...do.... 

4,603 

28,325 

Refuse  or  waste 

..do.... 

8,782 

2,015 

Fruit,  frwih,  unclaflMtMl. . 

...do.... 

12,012 

8,628 

Pongees,  Shantung . 

..do.... 

361 

3,818 

Glassware 

...do.... 

2,368 

2,193 

Skins: 

UrouiidnuU 

...do.... 

10,000 

7,900 

Furs,  nigs— 

Dog 

Shelled 

...do.... 

7,235 

.pieces.. 

3,870 

138 

Hide« 

...do.... 

6,097 

14,001 

Goat 

.do.... 

72,867 

166,690 

Mediclne.s 

...do.... 

5,469 

3,647 

Straw  braid 

...cwt.. 

84,275 

83,265 

Oil: 

Tallow,  animal 

..do.... 

1,427 

2,421 

Bean 

...do.... 

101 

Timber,     planks,     soft 

wood. 

Qnmndnut 

...do.... 
...do.... 

7,660 
6 

12,357 

pieces 

871 
24,792 

Opium,  native 

Vegetables,  fresh 

WiUnutB 

...cwt.. 

19,865 

FearH,  fresh 

...do.... 

821 

7,328 

..do.... 

436 

818 

PersimmonH 

..do.... 

2.814 

824 

Wool,  sheep's 

..do.... 

661 

1.066 

Seed,  melon 

..do.... 

6,780 

4,619 

\ 

\ 
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The  exportation  of  bean  cake  and  bean  oil  showed  a  considerable 
decrease  during  the  year,  due  to  the  poor  crop  of  beans  in  1906  and  to 
the. fact  that  there  was  a  large  output  of  bean  oil  in  that  year  and 
considerable  gambling  on  the  market. 

STRAW   BRAID   LARGELY   TAKEN    BY   UNITED   STATES. 

The  straw-braid  business  of  Shantung  Province  has  been  almost 
entirely  diverted  to  Tsingtau.  During  tne  year  8,952  packages  were 
invoiced  at  this  consulate  for  America,  valued  at  $753,289  gold.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  figures  represent  the  total 
of  straw-braid  diipments  from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  as 
much  of  the  local  oraid  is  shipped  to  Shanghai  and  is  there  trans- 
shipped to  America,  securing  its  consular  documents  at  the  latter  port 
and  appearing  as  Shanghai  exports. 

Straw  braid  is  the  principal  export  from  this  port,  and  the  trade 
was  largely  affected  by  the  miancial  condition  in  America,  the  United 
States  being  one  of  the  largest  consumers.  Straw-braid  merchants 
state  that  during  the  year  38,000  packages  were  purchased  by  Tsing- 
tau merchants  at  a  cost  of  approximately  1,750,000  taels,  or  $1,454,250. 
The  export  of  braid,  as  given  by  the  customs,  was  83,265  hundred- 
weight in  1907,  against  84,275  hundredweight  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  other  exports,  black  dates  show  an  increased  exportation  of  500 
per  cent ;  hides,  175  per  cent ;  silk,  raw  yellow,  173  per  cent ;  pongees, 
800  per  cent ;  animal  tallow,  70  per  cent,  and  goatskins,  129  per  cent. 

SILK  BUSINESS — ^EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exporting  of  silk  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  native  mer- 
chants and  does  not  come  on  the  local  market  to  any  considerable 
extent,  being  shipped  by  native  dealers  to  the  Shanghai  market,  where 
it  is  purchased  for  exportation.  The  exportation  of  pongees  from 
Changee,  a  place  which  is  a  day's  journey  from  Weihsien  on  the  Shan- 
tung Kailway,  has  increased  considerably,  the  exportation  through 
Tsingtau  having  increased  about  800  per  cent,  though  only  small 
quantities  come  here  as  yet,  which  are  transported  to  the  Shanghai 
market.  Most  of  the  Cnangee  pongees  find  their  way  overland  by 
the  old  established  trade  routes  to  Chefoo,  where  they  are  sold  for 
export.  The  business  in  hides,  goatskins,  and  bristles  is  a  growing 
one,  but  during  1907  much  speculation  in  this  class  of  goods  took  place 
and  resulted  in  the  failure  of  one  large  foreign  firm,  the  depressed 
market  in  the  United  States  also  contributing  to  this  failure. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  declared  exports  from 
Tsingtau  to  the  United  States  for  1907 : 


Articles. 


Value.  Articles.  Value. 


Braid,  straw 

Bristles 

Hay 

Household  goo<ls. 


$753,290 

1,276 

29,944 

438 


Hides 

Skins,  goat . 


Total  . 


$731 
9'2K 


78G, 607 


SHIPPING DOCKS — NEW   FIRMS. 


During  1907,  497  steamers,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  551,963, 
called  at  Tsingtau,  aerain      425  ships  of  476,646  registered  tons  in 
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1906.    The  German  flag  was  in  the  lead,  as  the  following  statement 
shows : 


Flag. 

8hip«. 

Tonnage. 

Flag. 

Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

German 

282 
1-28 
61 

309,663 
147,902 
67,286 

Norwegian 

19 
5 
2 

18,768 

BritiMh 

Chinese 

RuBsian 

4,332 

Japanese  . . 



4,011 

The  16,000-ton  floating  dock  at  Tsingtau  was  occupied  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  days  during  the  year,  durinff  which  time  16 
men-of-war  were  docked  and  4  merchant  vessels.  The  dock  employs 
14  Europeans;  the  skilled  workmen  have  averaged  25  per  day,  and  the 
Chinese  workmen  1,000  per  day  during  the  year.  The  150-ton  crane 
at  the  dockyard  is  run  by  electricity,  and  during  the  year  raised  its 
maximum  weight. 

During  the  year  9  new  foreign  firms  have  been  registered,  of  which 
5  are  branches  of  large  Asiatic  companies.  In  addition,  3  American 
firms  have  started  here  during  the  year.  A  British  consular  agent 
has  been  appointed  and  received  his  exequatur,  and  a  Russian  mer- 
chant consul  has  been  appointed. 

TRANSPORTATION,   MINING,   AND   HARBOR   REGULATIONS. 

The  Shantung  Railwav  has  increased  its  business  by  about  9  per 
cent.  There  were  carriea  in  all  about  886,000  passengers  and  393,800 
tons  of  freight.  The  line  runs  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsinanf u,  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Shantung,  a  distance  of  256  miles. 

The  Shantung  Mining  Company  raised  at  Fangtse  145,000  tons  of 
coal,  against  163,223  tons  in  the  previous  year,  a  falling  off  of  about 
11  per  cent  due  to  an  accidental  explosion  in  August,  which  killed  a 
large  number  of  workmen  and  stopped  work  for  some  weeks.  The 
company  raised  at  the  Poshan  mines  34,200  tons  of  coal  during  1907, 
against  7,136  tons  in  November  and  December,  1906,  an  increase  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mine  was  only  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  year.  Some  new  machinery  arrived  and  was  put  up  in 
1907,  and  an  increased  output  is  expected  in  1908. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  harbor,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  harbor  in  the  East,  though  the  construction  of 
a  special  mole  for  unloading  kerosene  has  been  begun.  The  construc- 
tion of  large  warehouses  has  been  started  and  will  be  completed  in 
1908. 

Previous  to  the  year  1907  shipping  lying  outside  the  harbor  limits 
and  discharging  in  the  open  roaastead  paid  lower  port  charges  than 
that  which  came  alongsioe  the  wharves.  This  was  found  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  harbor,  and  in  consequence  new  regulations  were  made 
whereby  a  uniform  charge  is  made  whether  the  steamer  anchors  in 
the  roadstead  or  comes  alongside  the  wharf. 

LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  macadamized  roads  have  been  made 
during  the  year,  especially  notable  being  the  one  running  to  the 
harbor.  Several  new  roads  have  been  opened  and  are  under  construc- 
tion near  the  harbor,  which  is  expected  in  future  to  be  the  great 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  district 
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A  large  public-school  building  of  granite  has  been  completed,  and 
work  has  been  begun  on  an  officers'  clubhouse.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  barracks,  several  new  buildings  having  been  com- 
pleted. A  general  civil  hospital  has  been  completed  and  opened  to 
the  public.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Americans  to  acquire 
roperty  for  schools  and  residences,  and  the  German  Government 
as  begun  the  construction  of  a  higher  grade  school  for  Chinese. 
An  important  government  contract  that  has  been  given  out  during 
the  year  was  for  12  kilometers  (kilometer=0.62  mile)  of  pipe  line 
and  a  pumping  station  for  waterworks  at  Li-tsun,  as  an  extension  of 
the  present  water-supply  station.  Work  on  a  larger  reservoir  has 
been  pushed  forward  during  the  year,  and  the  stonework  is  nearing 
completion. 

EEVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  HONGKONG. 

By  Consul-Genebal  Amos  P.  Wilder. 

review  of  the  year  1907  in  commerce  and  trade  operations  in 
Hongkong  reveals  as  a  dominant  factor  the  activity  of  the  Japanese. 
While  the  volume  of  shipping  was  never  so  large,  there  was  more  or 
less  falling  off  in  the  operations  of  ocean-going  craft  under  all  of 
the  16  flags  except  the  Japanese.  In  1867  British  shipping  amounted 
to  700,000  tons  and  foreign  shipping  to  500,000  tons,  of  which 
100,000  tons  was  German.  The  Japanese  flag  was  not  at  that  date 
seen  in  Hongkong,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1879  that  its  activities 
began  to  be  recorded.  Japanese  shipping  received  its  first  real  im- 
petus in  1894,  coincident  with  the  China-Japan  war,  and  developed 
rapidly  until  1903,  when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Russia 
gave  its  progress  a  check.  It  dropped  from  a  total  of  1,050,000  tons 
at  Hongkong  to  40,000,  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  it  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  reached  a  total  of  1,150,000  tons  .in  1907. 

JAPANESE  SHIPPING DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

The  actual  number  of  individual  ocean-going  steamers  of  Euro- 
pean construction  entering  the  port  of  Hongkong  in  1907  was  800,  of 
which  362  were  British  and  438  non-British.  Of  these  438  non- 
British,  111  were  Japanese,  as  compared  with  68  the  previous  year; 
and  whereas  Japanese  ocean-going  ships  made  only  298  entries  into 
this  harbor  in  1906,  in  1907  they  entered  534  times,  and  correspond- 
ing tonnage  increased  from  640,715  to  1,126,517.  From  Formosa 
came  86  ships  of  78,473  tons,  with  crews  of  5,178.  Japanese  ships 
hold  an  important  advantage  over  other  vessels  in  that  they  are 
more  economically  operated  owing  to  the  low  wages  paid  their 
crews,  and  besides  they  enjoy  government  subsidies. 

The  imports  of  raw  sugar  for  the  Hongkong  refineries  fell  off 
nearly  200,000  tons  in  1907.  This  is  accounted  lor  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  Japanese  refineries.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  this 
sharp  competition  will  be  checked  by  the  refusal  of  Japanese  tax- 
payers to  grant  subsidies  or  their  equivalent  to  the  great  corpora- 
tions. The  inevitable  increase  of  wages  in  Japan  will  also  tend  to 
equalize  competition  in  commercial  enterprise. 

Trade  in  general  has  been  disappointing  ever  since  the  close  of 
1904,  and  1907  was  no  exception.    Exchange  fluctuated,  with  a  range 
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of  20  per  cent  during  the  year.  The  opium  industry  has  been  affected 
by  the  reform  movement,  and  as  the  imports  into  Hongkong  are 
worth  over  $20,000,000  gold,  and  transportation,  insurance,  employ- 
ment^ and  a  fourth  of  3ie  official  revenue  of  the  colony  are  related 
to  this  industry,  there  has  been  far-reaching  unrest  in  this  quarter. 

Periodic  famine  and  flood  also  added  to  the  depression.  One  of  the 
two  principal  Manila  transportation  lines  reports  a  falling  off  of  some 
$50,000  in  the  earnings  of  its  two  boats,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
freight  and  passengers.  The  consuming  power  of  the  Chinese  seems 
to  be  lessened,  attributed  by  some  to  the  decay  of  the  tea  industry, 
with  less  money  coming  in  trom  abroad. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  trade,  the  colony  is  carrying  on 
large  operations  with  the  characteristic  persistence  of  Britons.  The 
colonial  section  of  the  Hongkong-Canton  Railway  is  proving  more 
expensive  than  was  expected,  owing  to  a  tunnel  a  mile  and  a  third 
long.  The  estimate  is  now  $5,000,000  gold  for  22  miles.  The  Chi- 
nese with  English  engineers  are  at  work  on  their  section  of  70  miles, 
which  requires  two  bridges  of  1,200  and  1,000  feet,  respectively.  It 
is  promised  that  three  years  will  see  trains  in  operation.  With  so 
much  money  invested,  there  will  be  an  imperative  demand  for  a  con- 
nection from  Canton  to  Hankow,  700  miles  to  the  north.  This  Can- 
ton-Hankow Railway  is  now  exclusively  in  Chinese  hands,  headed  by 
Sir  Chentung  Liung  Cheng,  ex-Chinese  minister  to  Washington. 
This  excellent  administrator  evinces  appreciation  of  American  skill 
and  equipment  in  his  preliminary  work. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  is  building  in  Japan  six  new  steamers, 
each  of  9,000  tons,  designed  for  the  American  trade,  which  promise 
much  for  Hongkong.  This  port  is  extending  its  docking  facilities  on 
the  broadest  lines.  The  old  company  is  enlarging  one  of  its  docks 
to  enable  it  to  take  the  largest  craft  afloat;  and  an  old  British  firm 
will  soon  have  completed  a  dock  that  will  not  only  do  the  same,  but 
be  equipped  with  shops  and  staff  to  build  large  seagoing  craft.  The 
Admiralty  dock,  costing  nearly  $10,000,000  gold,  was  not  planned  for 
the  new  Dreadnought  class  of  war  vessels,  but  will  soon  be  ready  for 
use  to  its  capacity.  New  80-foot  high,  fireproof  godowns  and  a 
steel  wharf  for  the  Blue  Funnel  line  are  recent  achievements.  A  Chi- 
nese boat  yard  signalized  itself  by  constructing  a  magnificent  steam 
yacht  for  a  millionaire  Chinaman  of  Penang.  The  new  law  court 
buildings  and  post-office  when  completed  some  years  hence  will  be 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  colony.  The  new  flour  mill,  the  first  one 
in  South  China,  reports  a  large  output,  and  two  new  American 
breweries  are  on  the  ground,  one  an  extensive  plant  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  ocean  cables  have  been  moved,  enlarged  anchorage 
and  improved  typhoon  signals  are  installed,  and  the  harbor  is  better 
lighted. 

FORESTRY  IN   ISLAND  OF  HONGKONG. 

The  world  interest  in  forestry  is  not  leaving  China  wholly  un- 
touched. The  forestry  and  botanical  department  of  this  colony  is 
furnishing  the  Chinese  an  object  lesson  m  a  scheme  which  aims  at 
clothing  the  great  amphitheater  of  hills  around  Hongkong  with 
a  carpet  of  fir  trees.    In  1905  plantii      in  connection  with  the 
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scheme  was  commenced,  and  the  scale  upon  which  operations  have 
been  conducted  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  152,000  trees  were  planted 
in  1905-6,  170,000  in  1906-7,  and  249,000  in  1907-8,  a  total  to  date  of 
571,000 ;  and  three  years  more  of  planting  lie  ahead.  As  a  fir  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  or  a  few  cash,  if  a  seedling,  and  is  worth  60  cents 
at  maturity,  this  scheme  of  growing  a  million  pines  is  a  sound  business 
proposition. 

RECORD   OF   SHIPPING. 

The  first  year  in  which  any  record  of  shipping  was  kept  at  this 
port  was  1844.  In  that  year  538  ships,  aggregating  189,257  tons, 
entered.  They  were  nearly  all  sailing  ships,  averaging  352  tons.  A 
year  later  the  Pacific  and  Oriental  Company  began  a  monthly  mail 
service  to  London  in  48  days,  mails  and  passengers  Ueing  conveyed 
between  Alexandria  and  Suez  by  the  Mahmondieh  Canal,  the  Nile, 
and  the  desert,  until  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1871.  There 
were  retrogressions  in  nine  years  of  the  intervening  time,  but  the 
general  increased  trend  was  marked,  as  shown  by  the  arrivals  in 
1907,  of  8,249  vessels  of  10,156,396  net  registered  tons.  This  excludes 
all  junks  and  vessels  engaged  in  local  trade.  Thus  there  was  a  daily 
average  of  22  ships  arriving  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  total 
tonnage  of  shipping,  including  junks  and  steam  launches,  but  exclud- 
ing lighters,  cargo  boats,  passenger  boats,  water  boats,  etc.,  and 
fishing  craft  of  all  kinds,  entered  and  cleared  in  the  colony  during 
1907  amounted  to  507,634  vessels  of  36,028,310  tons,  made  up  as 
follows : 


Kind  of  vessels. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Kind  of  vessels. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign  trade: 

British  ocean-going  ships. 
Foreign  ocean-going  ships . 
"Rritisn  rivpr  RtA&mfira 

3.756 
4,621 
6,828 
1,810 
1,681 
29,564 

7,216,169 
7,720,876 
4,680,364 
743,992 
70,021 
2,651,470 

Local  trade: 

Steamships  under  60  tons. 
Junks  

419,202 
40,772 

11,216,532 
1,778,887 

Grand  total 

Foreign  river  steamers . . . 

507,634 

36,028,310 

Steamships  under  60  tons. 
Junks 

Total 

47,660 

23,032,891 

DETAILS  or  Hongkong's  shipping. 

One-third  of  this  vast  tonnage  and  nearly  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
ships  represent  steam  launches  plying  in  waters  of  the  colony,  nearly 
300  being  registered  in  Hongkong  alone  and  junks  in  local  trade. 
While  these  indicate  the  busy  tralBSc  and  local  movement  of  freight  in 
Hongkong,  which  is  preeminently  a  transit  port,  it  is  the  foreign  ship- 
ping and  to  a  less  extent  the  river  traffic  that  chiefly  interests  x\meri- 
cans.  Eliminating  local  trade,  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  3,110  ships  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year,  representing  a 
tonnage  of  791,951.  During  the  year  1907  only  7  British  and  1 
American  sailing  vessels  engaging  in  foreign  trade  entered  the  port 
of  Hongkong. 

The  story  of  ships  under  the  American  flag  is  soon  told.  Twenty 
such  steamers  and  1  sailing  vessel  entered  this  harbor  a  total  of  46 
times,  as  against  28  steamers  and  6  sailing  vessels  entering  63  times 
in  1906.  American  and  Norwegian  ships  are  credited  with  about  the 
same  tonnage,  but  while  there  were  290  Norwegian  ships  entered, 
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46  arrivals  of  such  leviathans  as  the  Minnesota,  Siberia,  and  Shaw- 
mut  were  sufficient  to  aggregate  the  tonnage  of  the  more  than  six 
times  as  many  Norwegian  ships. 

Of  the  tonnage  entered  in  the  foreign  trade,  about  half  was  under 
the  British  flag.  The  German  flaff  covered  a  little  more  than  the 
Japanese  flag,  and  the  former's  Siare  was  about  one-fifth  Great 
Britain's.  Assorted  Chinese  ships  and  junks  outranked  both  the 
Grerman  and  Japanese  flags.  The  French  flag  covered  about  half  as 
^reat  tonnage  as  the  German,  and  the  United  States  not  quite  half 
tnat  of  the  French.  < 

The  personnel  of  officers  and  crews  of  the  800  individual  ocean- 
going snips  visiting  Hongkong  follows:  The  362  British  vessels  car- 
ried 3,244  British,  6  American,  4  Norwegian,  and  2  each  Danish  and 
Dutch  officers.  The  438  forei^  vessels  carried  3,304  officers,  of 
whom  152  were  British.  In  British  ships  16.5  per  cent  of  the  crews 
were  British,  0.5  per  cent  other  white  men,  and  83  per  cent  Asiatics. 
In  non-British  ships  1.2  per  cent  of  the  crews  were  British^  20.2  per 
cent  other  Europeans  or  Americans,  and  78.6  per  cent  Asiatic. 

VOLUME  OF  TRADE PASSENGERS  AND  EMIGRANTS. 

Hongkong  is  a  free-trade  port,  with  no  custom-house  and  abso- 
lutely no  dues  beyond  a  trifle  exacted  as  "  light  tax,"  and  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  imported  for  refining  and  opium  there  are  no 
official  detailed  returns  of  imports  and  exports.  Even  if  there  were 
a  record  of  cargoes,  it  could  have  little  significance  unless  each  ship- 
ment were  detailed  as  to  source  and  destination,  for  Hongkong  is, 
first,  a  transit  port  through  which  much  of  the  freight  merely  passes 
on  the  way  to  its  destination,  and,  secondly,  a  gathering  and  distrib- 
uting port  for  China,  Borneo,  the  Malay  States,  Java,  Philippines, 
coast  ports  to  the  northward,  India,  etc.    What  detailed  trade  re- 

Sorts  are  given,  apart  from  opium  and  sugar,  are  based  on  informal 
ata  and  estimates  by  experts.  The  imports  for  1907  a<2:gregated 
5,032,689  tons;  exports,  3^54,308  tons;  transit  cargo  carried  on  in 
the  same  ship,  3,395,888  tons;  and  bunker  coal  shipped,  758,497  tons. 
The  volume  of  trade  has  increased  over  1906  about  360,000  tons  in 
imports,  191,000  in  exports,  and  518,000  tons  in  transit  cargo.  From 
the  United  States  came  160  ships,  with  250,000  tons  of  import  cargo 
and  234,000  tons  of  transit  cargo.  The  Philippine  Islands  sent 
104,000  tons  of  cargo  phis  4,000  in  transit.  There  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  102,000  tons  of  cargo  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
153,000  tons. 

The  passenger  traffic  is  very  large,  total  arrivals  being  6,057,869, 
departures  5,299,743.  The  bulk  of  this  movement,  however,  is  local, 
between  places  within  colonial  waters.  The  foreign  passenger  traffic 
shows  arrivals  1,395,191,  with  1,306,256  departures.  To  these  must 
be  added  105,967  emigrants,  principally  Chinese  deck  passengers, 
sent  mainly  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  they  are  employed  in 
mining,  on  rubber  and  other  plantations,  and  in  trade.  Over  83,000 
went  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  2,700  to  Peru,  4,900  to  Mexico,  3,800 
to  San  Francisco,  and  nearly  9.000  to  British  Columbia.  In  great 
part  these  travelers  are  returning  from  a  visit  to  China.  Of  the 
immigrants  arriving,  905  returned  from  South  Africa.  The  move- 
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ment  of  passengers  in  the  river  trade  was  nearly  2,500,000.  The 
Chinese  are  mucn  riven  to  travel,  as  shown  by  the  hearty  patronage 
of  inland  craft  and  Chinese  railroads. 

DECREASED  IMPORTS   OF   OPIUM — SUGAR   AND   GINSENG. 

The  future  of  the  opium  industry  is  a  topic  of  vital  interest  to 
those  in  the  business,  the  reform  movement  already  finding  fruit  in 
decreased  consumption.  The  Indian  government,  as  a  contribution 
to  China's  avowed  desire  to  stop  consumption  by  the  Chinese,  has 
reduced  the  quantity  sold  monthly  ;at  auction  from  4,400  chests  per 
month  to  4,000  chests  since  July,  1907. 

The  Quantity  of  raw  opium  of  all  kinds  imported  in  1907  was 
40,842  cnests,  average  weight  145  pounds,  as  against  47,566  chests  in 
1906.  The  exports  were  42,702  chests,  as  against  47,575  chests  in  1906. 
The  approximate  value  of  the  opium  imports  was  $20,590,350  and  of 
the  exports  $21,417,850  gold. 

In  addition,  8,938  chests  of  opium  passed  through  the  harbor  with- 
out being  landed.  The  products  of  opium  dealt  with  during  the 
year  were:  Morphia,  9,694  pounds  imports  and  9,469  pounds  ex- 
ports ;  opium  skin,  57,708  pounds  imports  and  57,958  pounds  exports ; 
compounds  of  opium,  15,383  pounds  imports  and  9,454  pounds  ex- 
ports. Opium  was  exported  to  some  40  points,  Shanghai  receiving 
about  30  per  cent,  Canton  20  per  cent,  and  the  Philippine  Islanos 
137,900  pounds. 

Sugar  is  one  of  Hongkong's  three  leading  productions,  and  it  has 
been  a  bad  year,  owing  primarily  to  Japanese  competition.  There 
are  two  extensive  refineries  at  this  point,  one  having  a  capacity 
of  10,000  piculs  a  day  (picul=1331  pounds)  and  another  group  of 
two  refineries  of  7,000  piculs  total  per  twenty-four  hours.  These  re- 
fineries have  been  restricting  their  output,  owing  to  inability  to  meet 
prices.  The  importation  of  raw  sugar  from  ten  countries  was  292,527 
tons,  a  decrease  of  190,592  tons  as  compared  with  1906.  Java  sent  the 
bulk  of  the  importation,  215,466  tons,  and  the  Philippines  were 
second,  with  58,978  tons.  China,  where  the  production  of  cane  has 
lan^ished  through  lack  of  interest  in  cane  culture,  contributed  but 
a  trifle  over  7,000  tons.  The  refined  article  is  shipped  to  India,  Siam, 
Manila,  and  all  parts  of  China. 

The  imports  of  ginseng  for  1006  were  86,800  pounds  and  128,133 
pounds  in  1907. 

OIL,  PIECE  GOODS,  AND   CX)AL. 

An  increase  of  18  per  cent  is  recorded  in  the  imports  of  kerosene, 
the  American  article  furnishing  the  greater  portion  of  the  increase. 
Piece  goods  have  at  times  been  in  demand  as  regards  special  lines, 
but  withal,  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  an  overstock,  yet  for  various  reasons  the  movement  of 
goods  was  neither  large  nor  steady.    Gray  and  white  goods  were  the 

Greatest  sufferers  from  the  depression.    Fancies  were  inquired  for, 
ut  demand  has  generally  been  for  spot  cargo,  while  orders  have 
been  difficult  to  obtain. 

Coal  is  the  main  import  of  Hongkong,  chiefly  from  Japan.  Prices 
ruled  low  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  Cardiff  coal,  some  90,000 
tons  arrived,  all  but  10,000  tons  for  the  British  Admiralty.  Two 
concerns  brought  in  80,000  tons  of  Australian  coal.  Indian  coal, 
which  made  a  beginning  in  1905,  when  Japanese  imports  slackened. 
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shrunk  in  1907  to  15,000  tons.  From  French  China  came  82,000  tons 
to  Hongkong  and  Canton.  The  Japanese  importations  aggregated 
850,000  tons,  to  some  extent  going  airectly  to  Canton,  where  cooly 
and  boat  hire  were  for  a  time  cheaper.  Hunan  has  rich  deposits  of 
coal,  and  with' the  opening  of  the  railroad  north  of  Canton  home 
production  will  no  doubt  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  market. 

MATTING,  SILK,  CXXFTON,  AND  RICE. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  consumer  of  the  matting  made  on 
the  West  River,  and  the  financial  depression  was  reflected  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  total  export  of  matting  to  all  countries  in  1907  is  esti- 
matea  at  500,000  rolls  of  Tungkun  and  Lintan  matting,  and  about 
40,000  rolls  of  mats  and  carpets,  40  yards  to  a  roll.  Exporters  paid 
a  good  price,  but  competition  among  the  Chinese  manufacturers  led 
to  a  rise  in  wages,  which,  with  floo(£  in  the  Lintan  district,  resulted 
in  losses. 

Chinese  New  Year  threw  a  damper  on  the  raw-silk  movement 
which  opened  well.  By  the  end  of  March  prices  touched  the  best 
point.  Of  the  new  season's  silk,  the  first  two  Canton  crops  were 
large,  which  supplementing  large  Japanese  and  European  outputs 
moved  prices  down.  There  were  occasional  rallies  durmg  the  year, 
and  despite  exchange  dropping  8  per  cent  in  October  and  about  12 
per  cent  in  November  and  December  there  was  a  marked  depression. 

The  sale  of  Indian  raw-cotton  in  Hongkong  for  the  past  seven 
years  follows: 


Year. 

Bale8.a 

Year. 

Bale8.o 

1901 

6,065 
17,648 
9,447 
4.483 

1906 9,307 

1906 4,2fiO 

1907 5. 643 

1902 

1903 

1904 

*  Bales  of  400  pounds. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  buy  cheap  finished  goods  rather  than  work 
the  raw  cotton  from  abroad.  Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  of  the  interior 
raise  a  great  deal  of  cotton  of  their  own  to  be  worked  into  padding 
and  garments,  the  Indian  fiber  being  used  to  improve  the  native 
product.  Imports  of  cotton  yam  at  Hongkong  for  1907  amounted 
to  140,305  bales,  as  against  269,869  bales  in  1906,  while  sales  aggre- 
gated 137,608  bales,  as  against  81,818  bales  in  1906.  This  anomalous 
condition  was  due  to  the  depression  in  this  industry  in  the  latter 
part  of  1906,  which  forced  into  bankruptcy  all  but  4  of  the  15 
yam-dealing  hongs.  Prices  advanced  in  India  for  yam  during  the 
year,  and  tlie  unusual  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  reshipments  of 
Hongkong  stocks  to  Bombay.  The  year  1907  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  m  this  branch  of  trade. 

IMPORTS   OF   RICE   AND   FLOUR. 

China  has  been  a  consumer  of  large  quantities  of  rice  from  abroad. 
In  1907  the  French  port  of  Saigon  alone  sent  to  Hongkong  475,000 
tons.  The  exports  of  cassia,  a  considerable  export  of  south  China, 
are  estimated  at  about  5,500,000  pounds,  with  fairly  steady  prices. 
The  year  closed  with  stocks  lowered  and  prices  up. 
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The  year  1907  was  a  record  year  for  importations  of  "American 
flour.  Australian  flour  was  out  of  the  market  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year,  the  high  price  of  the  Australian  article  preventing  ship- 
pers in  that  country  from  competing  with  American  dealers.  JDuring 
the  year  about  1,200,000  sacks  of  48  pounds  each  came  from  Australia. 
This  was  80  per  cent  more  than  the  imports  from  that  country  in 
1906.  Freight  rates  favor  the  American  product.  The  consumption 
of  wheat  flour  is  increasing  among  the  Chinese,  and  American  ship- 
pers should  give  careful  consideration  to  this  market. 

Hongkong  distributes  to  the  Philippines,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  even 
Bombay,  though  direct  shipments  from  New  York  may  supplant  this 
branch  of  the  business.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of 
flour,  in  sacks  of  50  pounds  each,  during  1907 : 


Month. 


January  . 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Northern 
ports. 


Sackt. 
520,649 
206.600 
223.  IMO 
227,884 
201,090 
441,210 
307,064 


California 
ports. 


Sacks. 
10,500 
12,000 
18,280 
40,440 
84,040 
41,400 
42,160 


Month. 


August 

September. 

October 

NovemtKjr.. 
December . . 


I  Northern 
ports. 


SarJcs. 
671,448 
209,902 
214,271 
400.159 
573,740 


California 
ports 


Sacks. 
8,080 
14,040 
20,040 
18,040 
22, 040 


Total ■    4,197,877  I 


281,060 


The  imports  of  flour  for  1906  were  2,650,000  sacks  from  northern 
ports,  including  all  ports  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  600,000 
sacks  from  California. 

EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND  PHILIPPINES. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  declared  exports  from  Hong- 
kong for  1905  to  the  United  States,  and  for  1906  and  1907  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  combined: 


Articles. 


Bristles 

Cassia 

Cattle ' 

Cement 

Camphor 

Clothing 

Earthen  and  glass 
ware ' 

Fireworks 

Fruits    and    vege- 
tables  

Human  hair 

Medicine,  Chinese . . 

Metals,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Oils: 

Aniseed 

Peanut 

Opium 

Paper,  and   manu- 
factures of 


1905. 


$28,906 
97,840 


31,648 


20,460 
25,991 


17,922 


18,199 
90,H71 
17,320 


1906. 


188,906 
179,011 
796,800 
246,208 


335,936 

90,283 
55,921 

104,081 


1907. 


84,070 

409, 12o' 
I 
69,681, 
279.150 
384, 115 


$44,368 
286,839 
863,988 
238,513 
359,767 


171,631 
65,679 

98,059 
41,880 
91,846 

118,000 

76.944 
233,309 

394,884 


63,0(U       48,304 


Articles. 


Provisions 

Rattan,  and  man- 
ufactures of 

Rice 

Shoes,  Chinese... 

Silk: 

Piece  goods . . 
Raw 

Sugar I 

Soy ! 

Tea i 

Tobacco  

Wine,  Chinese 

Wood,  and  manu-  ' 
factures  of 

All  other  articles..  I 


1906. 


1906. 


$106, 292  $1,186, 441 

30,130        44,206 

407,678'  1,446.447 

10,2461        82,247 


91,306 


17, 167| 
14,427, 
43,445 
21,836j 
37, 101 1 


199.839 
50,386 

110,978 
35,843 

148,601 
79,693 

114,880 


1907. 


$1,384,016 

56,  Olf) 

1,797,810 

61,954 

119,479 
134, 747 
103, 759 

50,506 
155,573 

89, 182 
133,.^44 


I        35,024         4r>,778 

179,870|  l,625,09lj  1,430.473 

Total '  1,314,655'  8,2:^9,548'  8,962.197 

I  I  I 


All  of  the  cattle  exported  went  to  the  Philippines.     Tliere  were 
notable  increases  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  in 
sia,  provisions,  rice,  and  raw  silk,  and  decreases  in  clothing,  metals, 
silk  piece  goods. 
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JAPAN  AND  KOREA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Japan  and  Korea 
for  the  calendar  year  1907,  as  presented  by  consular  officers  and  de- 
rived from  other  sources  shows  that  the  total  trade  of  Japan  for 

1907,  imports  and  exports  included,  aggregated  $460,463,107,  an  in- 
crease over  1906  of  $41,899,048,  or  about  10  per  cent*  For  the 
yaer  1908  the  foreign  commerce  aggregated  $407,000,000,  or  about 
$52,000,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  imports  exceeded 
the  exports  in  1907  to  the  extent  of  $30,824,000,  while  in  1906 
the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  $2,469,000.  In  both  imports  and 
exports  1907  was  a  record  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, Japan  was  affected  by  the  depressed  financial  condition  in  the 
United  States  and  continued  to  feel  that  depression  during  the  year 

1908.  Japan  has  no  investments  abroad  from  which  she  derives  any 
particular  revenue,  and  is  therefore  wholly  dependent  on  the  trade 
situation  at  home.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  continued  in 
the  year  1908.  A  leading  Japanese  journal  attributes  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  the  import  trade  to  the  falling  off  of  exports  owing  to 
the  business  depression  abroad,  and  the  increased  imports  of  goods 
brought  about  by  the  promotion  of  government  and  private  enter- 
prises, and  imports  in  anticipation  of  an  increased  tariff. 

Japan  will  have  recovered  her  tariff  autonomy  soon,  and  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  for  the  last  two  years  with  the  object  of 
revising  the  tariff.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  rates  of  duty 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  increased,  which  leads  to  large  impor- 
tations to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  rates.  The  average  ad 
valorem  rate  on  dutiable  goods  has  risen  year  by  year  from  9.71  per 
cent  in  1903  to  15.28  per  cent  in  1907.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
which  show  a  decrease  in  1908,  and  also  in  1907,  were  tea,  timber, 
waste  silk,  camphor,  raw  silk,  cotton  yam,  copper,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
cotton  piece  goods,  and  porcelain.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1908 
there  was  a  decline  of  $28,818,500  in  the  exports  of  those  particular 
goods.  There  was  an  increase  during  that  time  in  the  imports  of 
machinery,  kerosene  oil,  shirtings  and  prints,  rails,  indigo,  oil  cakes, 
peas  and  beans,  sugar,  and  cotton,  satins  and  umbrella  cloth  to  the 
extent  of  $11,168,600,  while  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of 
rice,  flour,  raw  cotton,  wool,  iron,  woolen  textiles,  paper,  hides  and 
leather,  and  cotton  yarn  to  the  extent  of  $22,865,500.  This  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  trade  of  the  country  during  1908  and  the  latter  part 
of  1907.  The  drop  in  imports  affected  American  interests  more  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  Up  to  August  31,  1908,  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $41,000,000.    There 
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was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  exports  of  camphor.  For  the 
first  eight  months  of  1908  the  exports  of  camphor  were  in  value 
$844,600,  as  compared  with  $2,030,000  in  the  corresponding  time  in 
1907.  One  of  the  reasons  offered  for  the  loss  of  this  foreign  trade 
is  the  keen  competition  caused  by  the  introduction  of  German  arti- 
ficial camphor  and  the  increased  exports  from  China. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  in  the  year  1908  were 
in  value  $33,624,781,  as  compared  with  $41,008,508  in  1907.  The 
imports  from  Japan  in  1908  were  $63,918,330,  as  compared  with 
$71,753,379  in  1907.  The  United  States  takes  30  per  cent  of  all  of 
Japan's  exports,  the  largest  in  value  of  any  country,  but  exports  to 
Japan  are  much  less  than  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  exports  have 
decreased  in  five  years  from  17  to  16  per  cent  of  Japan's  imports. 
Japan  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  22  per  cent  of  her  total 
imports  in  1907,  although  that  country  took  only  one-sixth  as  much 
in  value  of  Japanese  exports  as  did  the  United  States.  Germany's 
exports  to  Japan  increased  100  per  cent  in  five  years.  The  United 
States  supplied  all  of  the  steam  turbines  taken  by  Japan  in  1905-6, 
but  in  1907  out  of  $500,000  worth  of  such  imports  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  65  per  cent  and  the  United  States  30  per  cent. 
The  imports  of  turning  lathes  from  the  United  States  in  1907  were 
reduced  to  one-half  the  value  of  those  of  1906,  while  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  increased.  In  1906  the  United  Kingdom  had  49 
per  cent  of  the  trade  and  the  United  States  38  per  cent.  In  1907  the 
United  Kingdom  had  76  per  cent  and  the  United  States  21  per  cent. 
There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  Japanese  imports  of  raw  cotton 
in  1907  from  India  and  China,  but  the  quantity  taken  from  the  United 
States  was  less  than  in  1905,  The  United  States  led  in  supplying 
Japan  with  iron  and  steel  pipes,  but  in  other  metal  imports  fell 
behind.  The  imports  of  machinery  were  large  in  1907,  and  the 
United  States  led  previous  to  that  time,  but  in  that  year  fell  behind 
while  other  countries  all  gained.  The  Japanese  imports  from  the 
British  Empire  in  1907  aggregated  $101,223,000  in  value,  while  those 
from  the  United  States  were  given  as  $50,089,165,  or  less  than  half 
the  imports  from  the  British  Empire,  while  the  exports  to  the  British 
Empire  were  $36,931,000  in  value,  and  those  to  the  United  States 
$65,128,109. 

Coal  has  increased  steadily  since  1903  in  value,  so  that  in  1907  the 
same  kind  of  coal  brought  nearly  75  cents  a  ton  more  than  in  1903. 
The  wages  of  the  laboring  classes  have  been  increasing,  and,  while 
they  are  low,  the  increased  pay,  with  the  additional  cost  of  living  and 
the  high  taxation,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  Japanese  manufacturers 
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to  meet  export  requirements.  There  is  no  factory  legislation  in  that 
comitry,  but  strikes  were  numerous  in  1907  for  the  first  time,  indi- 
cating the  tendency  of  workmen  to  combine  and  demand  higher  pay. 
The  city  of  Kobe  nearly  doubled  in  population  in  ten  years,  and  its 
foreign  trade  also  doubled,  indicating  the  progress  the  country  is  mak- 
ing. The  authorized  capital  of  electric  undertakings  was  $14,193,000 
in  1903  and  $68,724,000  in  1907.  The  Japanese  are  now  building 
locomotives  and  exporting  machinery,  and  have  established  a  cellu- 
loid manufactory,  while  the  Government  is  importing  the  less  ex- 
pensive machinery  and  loaning  or  hiring  it  out  to  producers  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  home  production.  In  Formosa  a  railroad 
has  been  constructed  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  with 
many  branches,  on  which  nearly  $14,000,000  has  been  expended.  Oil 
and  sugar  refineries  have  been  established  and  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  encourage  manufacturers  and  trade  in  general. 

Korea's  commerce  trebled  in  ten  years.  The  exports  are  over 
$10,000,000  less  than  the  imports,  but  large  sums  are  expended 
through  the  Japanese  loans  on  public  works,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  capital  invested  in  mining  exploitation,  railway  equip- 
ment, etc.  The  main  obstacles  that  formerly  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  Korean  trade,  such  as  the  bad  condition  of  roads  and 
the  absence  of  means  of  transport,  are  gradually  being  removed  by 
the  extension  of  the  railways  and  the  construction  of  good  roads  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Japanese  have  encouraged  the 
cotton-growing  industry,  and  in  other  ways  attempts  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  national  prosperity  of  Korea,  but  all  such  projects  are 
still  in  their  infancy.  Americans  are  aiding  in  the  development  of 
the  mining  industries,  an  interesting  account  of  which  is  given  in 
this  volume. 
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EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  JAPAN. 

By  Consul-general  Henry  B.   Miller,  Yokohama. 

The  Japanese  customs  returns  show  that  the  total  exports  from 
Japan  for  six  years,  1902  to  1907,  inclusive,  amount  to  $1,019,294,413, 
and  the  total  imports  during  the  six  years  amount  to  $1,177,267,039, 
making  the  debit  side  of  the  customs  returns  of  the  country 
$157,972,624.  To  those  persons  who  believe  that  the  export  and  im- 
port accounts  of  a  country  show  its  real  financial  condition,  these 
figures  are  somewhat  distressing,  and  the  year  1907,  with  the  balance 
of  imports  exceeding  exports  hj  $30,903,122,  seems  to  be  a  specially 
disastrous  one.  If  all  of  these  imports  were  of  a  character  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  then  the  situation  would  be  unfortunate. 

An  examination,  however,  into  the  details  of  imports  reveals  a 
most  cheerful  and  encouraging  situation  concerning  the  real  wealth 
and  progress  of  the  country.  Of  the  $246,244,738  imports  during 
the  year  1907  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  over  $50,000,000  in  form  of 
metals,  machinery,  railway  materials,  water-power  plants,  electrical 
appliances,  etc.,  should  properly  be  classed  as  entering  the  added 
property  of  the  country  known  as  reproductive  wealth,  making  over 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  brought  into  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  its  wealth-producing  capacity. 

In  addition,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  half  the  amount  of 
imported  products  classified  as  consumable  wealth  was  used  by  the 
laborers  and  others  engaged  in  constructing  manufactories,  water- 
power  plants,  railways,  steamships,  and  other  forms  of  property  that 
is  to  be  used  in  wealth  production.  To  this  also  it  would  be  safe  to 
add  an  additional  $25,000,000  for  the  labor  involved  in  the  creation 
of  this  kind  of  property. 

MANUFACTURING    CAPACITY   RAPIDLY   DEVELOPING. 

The  ^eat  excitement  in  shares  and  the  inauguration  of  numerous 
enterprises  all  over  the  country  in  1906  and  early  in  1907  created  an 
unusual  demand  for  machinery  and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  and  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  for  supplying  a  great  quantity  of  these 
articles. 

The  substantial  economic  creative  power  of  Japan  is  perhaps  best 
shown  in  its  comparison  of  exports.  There  was  a  continued  and 
marked  increase  in  value  of  its  exports  for  many  years.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  was  unquestionably  the  prime  factor  in  creating 
this  increase.  The  value  of  exports  in  1902  was  $128,634,026,  and  in 
five  3Tars  thereafter  $215,341,616,  or  an  increase  of  67  per  cent. 

This  docs  not  represent,  however,  the  full  value  of  its  increased  pro- 
ductive power,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a  constant  increase  in 
consuming  capacity  and  use  of  home-made  goods.  The  customs 
returns  reveal  the  fact  that  while  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
imports  of  raw  material  for  manufacturing  purposes,  there  was  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  showing 
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dearly  the  increased  consumption  of  goods  produced  by  Japanese 
labor.  In  order  to  increase  at  such  a  high  ratio  its  production  and 
export  capacity,  it  was  necessary  in  six  years,  beginning  with  190©, 
for  the  imports  to  exceed  the  exports  by  $157,972,626,  but  this  invest- 
ment in  excess  imports  was  wise  and  profitable  for  the  country. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  total  imports  into  Japan  for 
1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle 

Hoises 

Sheep  and  soats 

AU  other 

Asbestos  sheets 

Beans  and  pease 

Belting,  machine 

B  toyoles,  etc 

Bones 

Boots,  shoes,  eto 

Braids,  straw 

Breadstufls: 

Flour,  wheat 

Meals,  starches,  eto. . 

Wheat 

Briek  and  tile 

Buttons,  buckles,  etc 

Cars: 

Freight  and  ^ 

Electric,  parts  of. 
Clocks 

fiOOftOtlff 

Comestibles,  preserved . . . . 
Confectionery,    biscuits, 

0tc 

OsUoloidVsheets,  eto 

Cement,  Portland 

Drun  and  chemicals: 
Adds- 

Acetic 

Boric 

Carbolic 

Salicylic 

Other 

Ammonia,  crude— 

Carbonatoof 

Sulphate  of 

Aniline  salt 

Antipyrine 

Antifebrine 

Bismuth,  sulphate  of. 

crude 

Formalin 

Ohie 

Oljroerin 

Phosphorus 

Potadi- 

Bichromatoof 

Bromide  of 

Chlorate  of 

Cyanide  of 

Rosin 

BbeUac 

Sodar- 

Bicarfoonateof — 

Caustto 

Nitrate  of 

Other 

Soda-ash 

.  paints,  oolofs: 


ig06. 


$71,827 

544,  i68 

6,161 

4,050 


4,839.706 
199,768 

1,048,958 
607,792 
87,501 
500,527 

4.079,100 

18,338 

683,131 

160,842 

99,752 

624,122 
152,265 
118,001 
397,972 
321,127 

194,235 

407,425 

4,033 


146,234 
25.068 
99,067 
56,503 
17,769 

21,500 
2.636,752 
45,029 
37,791 
17,528 

180,006 
32,145 
95,691 
78.609 

296, 4a5 

43.792 
42.K.'j9 
547, 1L3 


yes.paintfl 
Dyes— 


Alixarln 

Anfline 

iDdiso— 

Artificial 

Natojalfdry.. 
Logwood  extract . 


137,033 
72,943 

87.338 
486.235 
264.669 

30.013 
347.878 


62.632 
1.24;i.2« 

l.«l.«X3 

63.07H 


8223,496 

231,653 

4,111 

6,105 

20,838 

5,182,137 

299,702 

1,116,955 

616,644 

71,944 

481,481 

3,003,695 
15,379 

1,827,300 
116.368 
78,841 

506,714 
278,148 
163,023 
542,955 
327,679 

76,799 
159,707 
665,953 


99.803 
46,356 
76,583 
66.554 
37,660 

32,197 
4,006,282 
104,603 
75.603 
24,481 

82,767 
54,703 
74.775 
62,698 
274.850 

88.538 
48.032 
591,164 
181.539 
174.427 
77,937 

122,362 
Ba.TUi  I 
317. 3:» 
34.614  . 
407,  W3 


51. 7W 
1.226,rjrH 

Kt.VJi 


ArUoles. 


Dyes,   painto,  oolors— 
Continued. 
Odd,    silver,    plati- 
num, liquid 

Laoquer 

Paints 

Ship's  bottom  paint. . 

Varnish 

Other. 


ggB,  frosh. 
lectric  lamps.. 


I         . 

Electric  wire,  insulated 

Submarine,  eto 

AU  other 

Emery  cloth , 

Emery  wheels 

Enameled  ware 

Explosives: 

Dynamite 

Other 

Fats,  animal: 

Stearin 

TaUow,  beef , 

Other 

Fertmsers: 

Bone  dust , 

OU  cake- 
Bean 

Cottonseed 

Rape  seed 

Superphoq>hate  of 
lime 

Waste  hides 

Fibers: 

Cotton- 
Ginned 

Uni^nned 

Flax,  hemp,  eto 

Firearms: 

Revolvers  and  pistols. 

Sporting  guns 

Fish: 

Salmon  and  trout 

Other 

Glass: 

Sbeete  not  exceeding 
4millimetert 

Plates    exceeding    4 
milllmeteri 

Other 

Gloves 

Gauges  and  meters 

Gutta-percha: 

Crude ! 

Plates  and  sheets 

Tubes  and  rods 

Other  manufactures.  .• 

Gymnastic  arttrlcs 

Ifairan<l  bristles 

Hats,  parts  of:  i 

Feltrjodles 

8w(»t)/aods 

HMes  mod  skins 

Impl«m«;nt5  and  tools 

Inks,  all  kinds 

Iron  snd  stwl,  and  manu- 
twtum  of: 
A  nrhors  and  dtains. . . 


1906. 


$154,171 
150,514 
206,975 
140.207 
99,157 
485,907 
586,152 
118,284 

103,405 
465,182 
58,161 
42,061 
36,214 

224,024 
73,547 

100,028 
154.327 
209,110 


6,432,407 
411,817 
726,646 

253,230 
16,387 


40,484,342 

681,263 

1.680,301 

29,385 
37,404 

982,740 
16,023 


1,127,664 

170,773 
128. K21 
109,193 
140,970 

291.424 
64,871  ' 
66,483  i 

186,295 
12,461 

176,  r/2 

39,811 

W7,«06 
46,986  ' 
82.443  , 


282,519  I 


1907. 


$136,083 
228.831 
205.427 
102,350 

1^,069 
423,342 
477,344 

74,796 

633.906 

562.525 

60.009 

19.602 

35,716 

365.309 
65,852 

89,606 
216,380 
131,417 

368,006 

8,660,627 

400,665 

1,028,168 

483. 161 
48,754 


56,789,293 

800,223 

1,677,132 

9.331 
26,047 

209.174 
70.  ."562 


767,203 

136,449 
147,470 
W,495 
372.550 

383.815 
53,153 
61,277 

209.015 
12.808 

160,377 

93,270 

76,110 

1,286,962 

64,  in 
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COKMEHCIAL  BEI^ATIONS, 


Articles. 


Jtdh  and  Jit«>eL,and  man- 
ulftcturus  or— Cont'd. 
Bands  nud  hciops..... 

Bars  aticj  rods , . 

BoLts^  nuts.  riTdtft. . .. 
Builditic  and  bridge 
matenoJ 


Dog  spike*. 
Fish  plates. 


Galvanftea  sheets— 

Camigated . » 

OtlKjr _, 

iDgots,  ptga,  etc , , . . , 

Naila ,.,. 

Peas,  steeL.... -. 

pipes  ajici  tiibes^ 
Cast  Iron.,, „... 
Wrought  Iron.. ►, 
eteeL. .......... 

PJates  and  shoeta.  - ,  * 

RalLi 

Ribbons,.  _„,.„... 

ScQileSj  balancaSf  etc . 

Scraws, .,,,, 

StOTftfl....... 

T  angle,  etc , , . 

Tinned     platei    and 
shetiLs.,,.  „,_,,., 

OolvanUed.,.,.. 

Inm  and  steet..^. 

Para^oti.-.. 

Wire  rope,  ,*,....,.. 

Other 

Lamps  and  lanteniB^^._^ 

Sheep  and  goat^  ^ .  „  . 

Sole 

Other. _.,....,...., 
Jniqaors: 

Alcohol ,„. 

Beet*  alfl,  ete.... 

Brandy....... 

Chompd^'iie 

WhisJcyT ..,.,,, 

Port..,_..._... 

8h^TT- ....... 

Other  wines,*.,. 

Other  IJquora.... 

Locomotives,,,,.*,, 

Machinery: 

Boilers,  steam 

Bruwini?  nn^J  difitllllnj; 

Ctjijarette-iiiiiking . 

Cottari-printini. ..... 

Diving. .,,..,, 

Drdlltjj^  and  borlnj;... 
Enginoa— 

Gas,  oH.  etc . 

8team , , , , , 

Turbine,  steam... 
Fplertric^ 

Dytuvmos  and  mo- 
tors.....,.,,,,, 

THophones....... 

Other ,,,,, 

Fire  J' lid  piimpini;. . . . 

HjiTtmien?.  steam 

Hydmiijic  motors 

liydniuliu  presses 

Ice-making .....' 

Knitting. ...,, .1 

Lifting..,. .._..! 

Milling....... I 

MinitiK .....I 

PflpeT-mnkinu . . , , 

PJoninf^ 

PrlnHriE - ,, 

Sawinp,, _..' 

Sere  iiVJop,.. ..,,.,__., I 

Sbapinp,,..., ._ 

SboemrvkinR.. ,. 

iSlottiiiK , 


3,371,54S 

4^0,254 
93,221 

1,001,904 

lp9iO,S30 

1,306,215 

43,437 

902rSft4 

73,006 
n,9ftl 

l,l(^,0&t 
121|S^ 
S4,4«2 
49,137 
5U 172 

1,068,551 


566,  Tie 
253,073 
50.310 
220,075 
3§4,fl6S 
109,107 

381,638 

527,115 

91,(I«8 
15,04Q 
52,056 
117.972 
167,238 

14,372 
13.3JI7 

240,733 
79,93G 

«7ti,650 


fi,ia) 
29,216 
3-1, 062 
310,781 

108,010 
1,126,737 


94^,224 
57,113 


354,130 


34,7aS 
540,  tS^ 


127, 1539 
193,734 


174,970 
107,111 


1907. 


t50,lfll 

i,  883, 327 

297,520 

1,076,086 
142, SIO 
110,036 

1,391,241 
1,443,332 
2,076,036 
J,7W,0e2 
e2^4flS 


l,42&,0a7 
55, 142 

3,757,  l»0 

1,906,594 
146,003 
39,088 
75,243 
65,890 

l,filS,dt7 

642,911 

710,007 
498,144 
36,784 
147,357 
439,190 
222,952 


1.0 


376,404 
,068,935 
498,076 

16,975 
10,067 
lfi,S4S 
07,146 
£2,449 

16,982 

9,40e 

258,114 

22,750 
952,284 

729,  I8d 

92,484 

037 

22,057 

15,070 

339,064 

273,037 
672,3^4 
500, 9G1 


882,733 

3R3J>49 
579,270  { 
39,442  I 
89,105  I 
123, 2oe   I 
28,352    I 
4g,334 
534,423    I 
139,l4ij   1 
94,073 
402,  H>8 
22H,HJj;5   ; 
1")5,439 
187, 1H2    ' 
92.755    ' 
37,07<f 
23,3(»3 
72,480    , 


Artldc^ 


Machinery  "ContUJued . 
BpinrUng— 

Cotton. 

Wool ,.„. 

Other... 

Turning  lathes*  h.  ,  * , . , 
We&vin^— 

Cotton. ,*.»* 

Wod 

Other 

Other  raai'hinery- .  -  ■ . 

MaJt.... 

Malthoid,  etc?,.,,. 

Metals,  and  manu^tmres 
of: 
Aluminum,     blocks, 

wire,  etc.,,,,., . 

BrasH— 

t'ipe.s  and  tuhes, , 
Roda,  plates,  wire. 
Copper- 
Bars,  tods,  aheetft. 

Pipes  oud  tubes. . 

Gennan  sii™r.... 

Lead- 

Plga,  in^ota,  etc.. 
Plates,  whieL,etc.. 
Tea  lead,.. ...... 

Tubes,.,, .. 

Meretu-y, ..._. 

Nicjkel,  grains,  cub€a» 

et*^,..,,..._ 

Tin,  ingots,  etc,..,... 
Zinc— 

Blocks,  slabs,  etc, 
Plate]        (^Qd 
sheets— 

Klckded 

Other .... 

Other    metab,    9^d 

nmntjfiarturos  of 

Musical  iristriiments. , , . , 
Oili: 

Caalor.. ,,,..,.,. 

Kerosene . .... 

Linseed. ... ...... 

Lubricating ,., 

Mineral  colia. ........ 

Olive , 

Palm 

Turpcntloe, 

Otbftt ,., 

Ores  and  cniuefaJs: 

Coal  and  coke,. 

iron  ore _. 

Pbosphortte 

Otlier .,., 

Pflckhifi:  for  engine, 

Poekhig  mats. 

Paper: 

Booliblnder*fl......... 

Cigarette , 

Copy,  music,  etc, . , . . , 

Drawing., 

Fant^y.......,,,,,,,.. 

Imitation  Japaimsa.«. 

Ivory. . . , , 

MaUh  .............. 

Pactlng , 

Pastclioard , 

Parf  iimout,  imitation. 

Printinc..... ,,. 

^Vriting. 

Other 

Ppucils,  iPod 

Pbonograplts . , , , , , , . , 

Pbotocrapblc  material: 

Dry  plfttu* ,.,.... 

Instniments.. 

Paper , 

HU'b „ 

l*oriC(*laSii    tmd    earthen- 
ware  


1906. 


10O7. 


tl,l03,C!4 
30,369 


557,962 

99,522 
3CK046 
56^453 

2,»«t,72fi 
323,606 


392,903 

153,111 
151,460 

96,404 

54,631 

382,145 

15,281 

735,834 
176,492 
55,310 
27,4Sa 
85,790 

332,009 

591,904 

308,699 


(J90,753 

1,823,179 
88,660 

6,138,713 
244,579 
423.376 
113, 12& 
27,348 
30,447 
41,544 
192,906 

^10,625 
438, 375 
1,935,137 
20,233 
195,700 
229,209 


306,557 
587,130 
09,250 
3S4,949 
^7,135 


211,319 
98,930 

160,505 

77,177 

,131,^3 

1^08,107 
44,6,^ 

247,809 


145,304 
OS,  232 

141.341 
90,511 

108,526 


tl,309,^7 
25,381 
488,788 
505,251 

172,172 
63,643 

152,895 
3,740,£^ 

305,805 
SO,  326 


8Q6,(XK2 

221,937 
143,968 

100,032 
30,109 

340,120 
2fi,310 

423,843 
160,534 
81,0iS 
1G,623 
69,374 

221,349 
094,211 

211,969 


32,846 
785,  «2 

1,814,412 
55,390 

43,265 

7,143,750 

195,714 

300,095 

71,0!® 

32,373 
127,803 

IS,  075 
140,255 

339,972 
45^2, 9S0 
1.942,325 
341,852 
147, 150 
237,119 

103.917 
137.952 
292,450 
106.018 
198.582 
540.  m") 
31,798 
172,925 
165.769 
50.757 
36,388 
1,006,742 
170,779 
443.923 
235,672 
124,518 

114. 120 
22,970 
89.676 

123,764 

125,681 
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Artictes. 


Pvovlsioiis: 

Dalrv  prodiict»— 
Butter 

Milk,  coDdenMd. 

Margarine  (butter). . . 

Meat  products— 
Baoonandham., 
Other 

^Sy^"^ 

Rice 

Salt 

Scieatlflc  instruxnents: 

Chemical 

Surgical , 

Surveying 

Binoculars  and  tele- 
scopes  

Compasses,  chronom- 
eters, etc 

Microscopes 

Thermometers     and 

barometers 

Other 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

Rape,  sesame,  etc 

Sewing  machines 

Silk,  raw 

Soap: 

Toilet 

Other 

Textiles: 

Cotton  goods- 
Drills  and  duck... 

Flannels 

Italians,      satin, 

and  cotton 

Prints 

Shirting,  twilled. . 
Shirting  and  sheet- 
ing— 

Oray 

White 

Thread 

Underwear , 

Velvets  and 

plushes 

Victoria  lawns. . . 
Umbrella  cloths. 

Other  tissues 

Yam 

Linen  goods- 
Tissues 

Yam 

Sllkgoods— 

Tissues 

Cotton  mixtures. 


1006. 


187,410 
14,485 
151,369 
105,058 

21,003 
5,890 
478,473 
40,587 
13,033,095 
151,475 

40,375 
131,773 
33,449 

51,193 

33,848 
100,900 

94,147 
159,953 

507,124 
710,234 
259,672 
709,637 

181,546 
91,724 


102,023 
525,006 

1,089,522 

1,281,021 

68,183 


3,700,382 
639,524 
157, 158 
147,678 

455,146 
245,836 
703,499 
723,249 
2,313,978 

183,304 
146,760 

230,439 


1907. 


S58,453 

27,430 

1,034,730 

14,713 

21, 170 
4,022 
820,101 
236,226 
15,403,667 
129,127 

30,657 
92,233 
112,909 

69,799 

26,632 
72,316 

37,529 
111,044 

369,481 
721,047 
374,054 
815,987 

263,203 
269,286 


70,098 
310,357 

1,037,439  I 

1,242,483  ' 

58,593 


3,458,434 

640,405 

180,200 

79,304 

444,779 
114,303 
844,487 
486,002 
1,006,106 

130.505 
172,719 

241,237 
1,780,003 


Articles. 


1906. 


Textiles— Continued. 
Sllkgoods— Cont'd. 

Yam 

Woolen  goods- 
Cloths 

Cotton  mixtures. . 

Underwear 

Yams 

Various  textile  manu- 
factures- 
Blankets 

bookbinders' 

cloth 

Carpets  and  rugs . 
Elastic  webbing.. 
Handkerchiefs.... 
Hats,  caps,  etc.... 

Linoleum 

Oil  cloth  or  leath- 
er  

Sucks  and  stock- 
ings  

Threads 

Other 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Other 

Toilet  articles 

Tusks,  horns,  hoofs 

T3rpewriters 

Vessels,  steam 

Watches: 

Gold  and  platinum . . . . 

Silver 

Parts  of— 


Movements 

Other 

Wax: 

Paraffin 

Vegetable 

Wood: 

Oregon  pine,  etc.— 

Boards 

Timber,  round, 

squared 

Santalum 

Teak 

Other 

Wool 

Parcel  post 

Traveling  effects 

All  other  articles 


•7,711,583 

2,824,041 

65,390 

1,215,915 


176,582 

89,006 
243,175 

50,563 
130,070 
380,300 

73,356 

186,071 

50,007 
7G0, 110 
534,933 

794,360 
74,662 

302,009 

182,790 
55,605 

867,656 

132,918 
232,680 

551,875 

449,101 

1,457,265 

809,617 


27,732 

150,660 
216,705 
269,612 
190,603 
4,579,816 
446,458 
111,832 
17,100,064 


Total  foreign  prod-  , 

ucts 1208,078,565 

Reimports 457,971 


1907. 


13,303 

4,634,322 

1,400,880 

43,135 

2,516,509 


264,378 

177,092 
148,034 

35,017 
161,483 
434,545 

88,308 

156,096 

36,387 
214,469 
433,990 

279,648 
125,770 
200,349 
162,875 
40,967 
1,500,388 

53,644 
147,208 

180,545 
215,096 
462,746 

744,173 
137,434 


166,526 

386,887 
205,589 
418,187 
150,670 
7,148,022 
363,506 
112,008 
15,836,831 


245,584,574 
660,164 


Total 208,536,536  i  240,244,738 


CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE  EXPORTS  OF  JAPAN. 

The  export  trade  for  the  year  suffered  materially  from  two  im- 

Sortant  sources,  namely,  the  financial  panic  in  America  and  the 
epreciation  of  silver,  the  latter  of  which  affected  most  seriously  the 
trade  with  China.  While  these  causes  reduced  the  export  of  a  number 
of  articles,  the  total  exports  for  the  year  under  review  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  Japan,  and  amounted  to  $4,300,000  more  than 
in  the  year  1906. 

The  exports  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year  were  largely  in 
excess  of  those  of  any  former  season,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
effect  of  the  American  panic  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  value 
and  quantity  of  the  total  exports  from  Japan  would  have  been  a  re- 
markable increase  for  the  year,  for  there  were  left  on  hand  in  Japai 
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great  quantities  of  goods  ready  for  export  that  are  usually  sold  during 
these  months.  As  a  result  of  the  panic  and  depreciation  of  silver, 
prices  suffered  a  sharp  decline  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  decrease  in  the  export  of  refined  sugar  to  China  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  trade.  Next  important  in  severity  contributing  to  the 
loss  in  trade  was  the  decline  in  cotton-yam  exports  to  China.  Next 
to  that  was  the  great  reduction  in  the  exports  of  silk  habutae,  due 
largely  to  the  financial  distress  in  America.  There  was  also  a  para- 
lyzing loss  in  cotton  tissues  and  paper.  The  match  trade  also  suffered 
seriously.  Tea,  salt,  and  seaweed,  fish  in  oil,  suffered  a  marked  de- 
cline. Exports  of  cotton  flannel,  blankets,  and  silk  handkerchiefs 
were  materially  reduced.  Exports  of  porcelain  both  to  the  United 
States  and  China  were  seriouslv  affected.  A  marked  reduction  oc- 
curred in  exports  of  looking-glass,  cement,  charcoal,  lacquer  ware, 
leather  bags,  toilet  soap,  and  toys. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in.  exports  of 
copper,  raw  silk,  timber,  coal,  tea,  linen  goods,  underwear,  Duttons, 
cigarettes,  furs,  camphor,  fish  and  whale  oil,  barley  and  other  grains, 
seeds,  steam  vessels,  rope,  bags,  and  straw  braids.    The  increased  ex- 

Sorts  to  Korea  of  nearly  $4,000,000  are  encouraging  to  trade  in  that 
irection.    The  exports  to  Hongkong  remain  practically  the  same,  at 
$12,000,000. 

EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  total  exports  from  Japan  for 
1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Bags 

Bamboo,  and  manufactures  of. . 
Beverages: 

Beer 

Mineral  water 

Sake 

Wines  and  other  liquors. . . 

Biscuits  and  confectionery 

Boots,  shoes,  etc 

Braids: 

Straw 

Wood  shavings 

Brick  and  tile 

Brushes:  Tooth,  nail,  etc 

Buttons 

Cement 

Charcoal 

Clocks. 


Cloisonne 

Coal  and  coke 

Comestibles,  tinned  and  Itottled. 
Coral. 


Cordage:  Flax.hemp. and  jute... 
Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines: 

CEimphor 

Prepared  medicines 

Sulphur 

All  other 

Fans. 


Fertilizer 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Glass,  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins: 

Furs 

Undressed 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Buckets 

Implements  and  tools 

Pans  and  kettles 


1905. 


$196,866 
596,634 

685,988 
127,424 
2,481,218 
83.162 
277,875 
239,101 

1,905,900 

810,185 

69,145 

447,128 

179,699 

196,905 

181.599 

286,718 

149,796 

7,145,363 

1,512,807 

268,081 

307,950 

1,277,984 
139,302 
484.008 

3,621,018 
456,744 
131. 9G7 
209.021 
873,279 

3C1.5C6  j 


13.541 
80, 152 

78,asi 

42,597 


1906. 

1907. 

$320,940 

$178,204 

713,649 

749,926 

778,721 

662,634 

182,821 

172,066 

1,555,202 

1,687,616 

45,160 

43,175 

154,805 

118,216 

495,046 

74$),  214 

1,779,195 

1,944,958 

569,642 

646,063 

126,776 

68,768 

594,471 

606,133 

304,237 

410,387 

704.184 

467,663 

298,174 

197,191 

420,600 

391,820 

119,871 

73,113 

8.147.148 

9,508,424 

1,720,803 

1,649,036 

338,233 

236.711 

471,911 

314,986 

1,809.127 

2,503,375 

419,993 

352,498 

043,372 

543,512 

4,304,037 

4.735.252 

COS. 104 

621,738 

80,091 

175,766 

540,471 

752,057 

1,331,219 

911,234 

51.449 

638,923 

28,038 

51,186 

17.471 

10,666 

107.801 

87,406 

109,428 

138,187 

70.777 

58,509 
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Articles. 


Iron  and  steel,  numulacturos  of— Continued. 

Umbrelia  frames 

Other 

Ivorj,  manufactures  of 

Jewelry 

Jlnrlkishas 

Lacquered  ware 

Lamps  and  lanterns 

Leaner 

Machinery  and  parts 

Matches 

Mats  and  matting 

Metals  and  maniuiactures  of: 

Antimony 

Brass 

Bronse 

Copper- 
Ingots,  etc 

Ore 

Plates  and  sheets 

Wire 

Other 

Gold  and  silverware 


1005. 


$16,732 
266,446 
114,603 


Nickel  wire 

Zhic 

AU  other 

Oils  and  waxes 

Paper  and  manufactures  of. 

Pea  cheese 

Plants,  roots,  etc.: 

Lily  bulbs 


113,191 
614,542 
385,003 
113, 199 
492,619 
5,159,660 
2,533,319 

244,010 

45,162 

200,460 

7,992,127 
55,884 
14,464 
540,250 
33,060 
63,652 
52,708 
23,535 


Forcelahi  and  earthenware. 
Ropes,  bags,  etc.,  of  straw. . 

Scientific  articles 

Screens,  silk,  cotton,  etc — 
SOk: 

Raw 

Waste 


Soap. 


Soy. 

Spectacles 

Sugar 

Textiles: 

Cotton  goods— 

ManulBCturod  articles- 
Blankets  

Olovcs 

Handkerchiefs 

nats  and  caps 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs 

Socks  and  stockings 

Underwear- 
Crape 

Flannel 

Knit 

Other 

Tissues,  etc.— 

Crapes. 

Drifis 

Flannels 

Nankeens,  imitation 

Shirting  and  shooting 

Shirting,  twillwl 

Tdoths 

Towels 

Other  tissues 

Wadding 

Waste  yam 

Yam 

SilkjRXxls- 

IlabuUe 

All  other  tissues 

Handkerchiefs 

Nightgowns 

Other 

Various  tissues,  and  manufactiira:}  of— 

Caroets  and  rugs 

Clothing,  etc 

Embroideries 

Tablecloths 

Other 

Ttesues  of  wool,  hemp,  eto 


343,297 

873,873 

1,823,603 

132,121 

157,703 
86,027 
2,651,548 
331,006 
286,012 
290,427 

35,778,188 

3,304,115 

336,712 

439,312 


1906. 


$188,722 
730,003 
149,325 


148,290 

194,004 

857,322 

728,291 

488,955 

493,574 

304,200 

150,940 

821,012 

1,273,807 

5,436,120 

4,704,373 

2,903,162 

2,860,153 

290,092 

187,562 

118,366 

241,614 

223,598 

209,180 

12,211,505 
93,861 
40,407 
62,371 
52,925 
75,453 
68,755 
40,914 


509,371 
1,264,366 
3,773,636 

110,576 

245,307 
118,072 
3,955.^78 
458,027 
447,287 
390,546 

55,000,514 

2,895,944 

409,183 

474,265 


1907. 


1,917,786 


2.73.002 
55.620 

378,858  I 
(».2<W)  I 
15,764  I 

137,381 

56,582 

18,977 

837.404 

47,901 

333,5.'>2 

140.814 

437,587 

1.415,93.) 

2.318,499 

130,8.=>8 

.'■.50, 182 

841,958 

180.078 

313,85(i 

36,521 

16,,VA738 

13,973,.'J72 

1.007,605 

2,436.620 

170..'>.''>3 

200,915 

202.552 
779.524 
14.234 
78.098 
.'»6.232 
252,305 


5,470,133 


340,180 
58,649 

113,316  ■ 

101,478 
16,993 

261,896 

68,075 

31,15.'> 

1,276,858 

348,  aw 

33t>,317 
428.896 
580,840 
716.4(i8 

3,488,275 
944.870 
467,  &59 

1,193.848  . 

1.533.6.'><i 

238.664 

266,327 

18.527,156 

16,318.725 

1.440.  .519  , 

2.799,7.')5  ' 

294,8a'> 

305,706 

318,947 
1,310.289 
4i».2.'>2 
2a'>.842 
.•i77.228 
293,3:i5 


$18,854 
759,336 
122,841 
677,202 


14,573,825 

17,285 

43,815 

63,232 

38,427 

60,224 

60,294 

13,488 

298,261 

620,609 

3,354,797 

3,248,544 

135,290 

283,460 
119,127 
3,593,585 
754,319 
345,972 
307,285 

58,210,528 

3, 109, 165 

324,954 

539,260 

218.027 

1,290,650 


107,406 
(>3,290 
95,052 
82.207 
21,809 

329,861 

96,117 

23.271 

1,847..'>44 

82,958 

1,310.  .584 
740,969 
384,061 

1,01.5.343 

3,4.56,482 
103.7.35 
.•W4.657 

1,120,237 

601.997 

314.757 

140.332 

15,110.771 

14,516,440 

1.240,173 

2.637,290 

224.445 

200,569 

260.015 

1.20.').6.',0 

.57.035 

1.,'«6.614 

1.2.50.011 

351,270 
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Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Tobacco: 

Ciearettes 

AU  other 

Toilet  powders,  hair  oil,  etc 

Toys 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  handles. 

Vegetables 

Vessels,  steam  and  sail 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Baskets,  etc 

Furniture 

Other  manufactures  of 

Timber,  lumber,  etc 

All  other  prod  ucts 


SI, 


2, 
14, 


530,881 
214,«13 
268,156 
299,023 
909,060 
007,933 
406,980 

91,614 
349,535 
180,178 
577,261 
406,749- 


9883,163 

101,790 

395,156 

516,008 

1,038,682 

1,487,314 

75,560 

166,845 

454,958 

295,239 

4,646,021 

73,000,863 


$1,083,602 
134,703 
308,285 

474,656 

951,141 

1,238,741 

2,231,041 

163,256 

470,283 

308,189 

6,640,736 

12,165,768 


Total  Japanese  products. 
Reexports 


158,507,734 
1,616,004 


206,754,060 
2,275,867 


213,394,063 
1,946,647 


Total 160,123,738 


211,029,936 


215,341,610 


MARKED  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  development  of  Japan  in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and 
transportation  during  die  interval  from  1896  to  1906  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : 


Number 
Year.          of  com- 
panies. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

Increased 
capital. 

Year. 

Number 
of  com- 
panies. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

iDCieased 
capital. 

1896 4,595 

$198,750,266 
266,261,188 
310,838,229 
344,410,112 
389,626,663 
414,727,848 

1902 

8,612 
9,247 
8,913 
9,006 
9,329 

$439,381,661 
443,808,095 
465,646,073 
487,918,277 
534,853,041 

$24,653,813 

4,421,434 

21,842,978 

1897 6,113 

167,505,922 
44,577,640 
33,571,883 
45,216,641 
26,102,195 

1903 

1898 7,044 

1904 

1899 7,631 

1905 

22,272,204 

1900 8,698 

1901 8,602 

1906 

46,934,764 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of  the  economy  of  the 
nation  that  inasmuch  as  Japan  is  not  a  great  producer  of  raw  ma- 
terial this  great  increase  in  exports  has  necessarily  carried  with 
it  a  large  increase  in  imports  of  raw  material.  The  result,  however, 
has  been  the  employment  of  its  increasing  population  in  productive 
factories  and  enterprises,  at  a  better  rate  oi  wages  and  under  better 
social  conditions  than  were  previously  in  vogue. 

There  is  also  a  further  important  item  not  shown  in  the  customs 
returns  affecting  the  finance  of  the  country,  represented  by  the  earn- 
ings of  its  merchant  fleet,  earnings  remitted  from  abroad  by  Japanese, 
and  expenditures  of  foreign  visitors,  as  given  in  the  following  tables 
covering  1907 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Gold  bullion  produced  in  Japan $2,600,000 

Karninps  by  Japanese  ships  and  by  insurance  companies  on  foreign 

business 7,  823, 205 

Expenditure  of  foreijrn  ships  in  Japan 10,852,922 

Expenditure  of  foreign  tourists,  students,  and  missionaries  in  Japan.  18,  819, 123 

Net  profit  on  capital  invested  abroad 2,164,339 

Remittance  and  money  brought  by  Japanese  emigrants 5,473,925 

Investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Japan 29,515,000 

Keceli^ts  of  Japanese  Government  from  abroad 756,592 

Principal  of  and  interest  on  Chinese  Government  loan 1, 065,  500 

Expenditure  of  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  other  expenditures  of  foreign  governments 1,  203, 778 
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Return  from  capital  invested  abroad $71,500 

Insnrance  money  paid  to  Japanese  by  foreign  insurance  companies—        397, 651 

Total 80, 743, 535 

EXPENDITURES. 

Freight  and  passenger  fare  paid  by  Japanese  to  foreign  ships $370, 745 

£jxpenditure  of  branch  offices  abroad  of  Japanese  steamship  com- 
panies  618,292 

Expenditure  for  repairs  made  abroad  to  Japanese  ships 225, 970 

Tonnage  and  passage  dues  of  the  Suez  Canal 277, 463 

Purchase  of  supplies  and  other  miscellaneous  expenditures  by  Jap- 
anese ships  abroad 1,743,920 

Premiums  paid  foreign  insurance  companies 324, 163 

Charterage  paid  to  foreign  ships 890,967 

Expenditure  of  Japanese  visiting  foreign  countries 2,512,400 

Expenditure  of  crews  of  the  Japanese  ships  abroad 556, 197 

Expenditure  of  students  staying  abroad 698,694 

For  propagation  of  religion  abroad 59,863 

Net  profit  of  foreigners  in  enterprises  in  Japan 1,733,822 

Net  profit  of  foreigners  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  Japan 948, 663 

Premium  of  life  and  fire  insurances  to  be  paid  to  foreign  insurance 

companies 1, 383, 093 

Interest  on  fixed  deposit  by  foreigners 110,713 

Remittances  by  foreigners  in  Japan 1,290,775 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  imi)orted  by  the  ordinary  mail 196, 496 

Expenditures  of  Japanese  Government  embassies,  legations,  and  con- 
sulates  and    other    expenditures   of   the    Japanese    Government 

abroad 21, 166,  500 

Principal  of  and  interest  on  municipalities*  loans  abroad 173, 830 

CSapital  invested  abroad 1,662,500 

Total 36, 945, 066 

Elxcess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 43,788,469 

Elxcess  of  exports  over  imi)orts  not  mentioned  in  customs  returns 5, 930, 000 

Total  excess  of  receipts 40,718,469 

There  is  also  about  $30,000,000  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  Govern- 
ment foreign  loans,  which  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1907,  to  about 
$590,000,000. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  TRADE  WITH  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

The  United  States,  French  India,  France,  Italy,  Dutch  India, 
China,  and  Korea  are  the  only  countries  where  the  exports  from 
Japan  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  imports.  The  development  of  the 
trade  with  Korea  has  been  greater  both  in  imports  and  exports  during 
the  past  five  years  than  with  any  other  country.  The  total  trade  of 
Japan  with  China  in  five  years  has  increased  100  per  cent,  while  with 
the  United  States  it  increased  70  per  cent.  The  United  States  leads 
all  other  countries  in  consumption  of  Japanese  goods,  taking  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  exports  from  Japan.  China's  ratio  of  the  consumption 
of  Japanese  exports  has  increased  from  18  per  cent  in  1902  to  24  per 
cent  in  1907. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  18.5  per  cent  in 
1902  to  22  per  cent  in  1907.  From  the  United  States  imports  de- 
creased from  17.5  per  cent  to  16.2  per  cent  in  five  years.  Imports 
from  China  decreased  from  14.8  per  cent  to  14  per  cent.  Gennany's 
imports  remain  practically  the  same,  9.6  per  cent  in  1902  and  9.7  per 
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cent  in  1907.    British  India's  imports  have  decreased  in  five  years 
from  18.5  to  15  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
Japan,  by  countries,  for  1906  and  1907: 


Coimtdes. 


Asia: 


AsLaUo  Russia  _  _ . . 

BrLtiah  India 

Chlin ........... 

I^utdhlDdla ,,,. 

Fnniiih  lodfirGhtiia. 

BoD^kOQg 

Korea..... 

PbiHpplnes.,, 

Slam , 

Btniti  8ettlfl(iaants. 

Total 


Buropo: 

Auatrlft-Houeary , 

Bclgtum.... 

I>eoiiiarfe . , 

France.. 

ItalT ,..„ 

NotneirLBDds.,.,.. 

Nofway. .  — 

Fartufal, ......... 


Bpftln.. 

Sweden 

BwltierLaDd 

Turkey  .„,„,,.., 
Uafted  KlDgdcun. 


Impoxts^ 


19G6. 


3a,036,SS7 

11,712,S71 

341,002 
4|08e,5S» 

1,589,258 
li22U,060 


S2»  566,900 


1,377,089 

5,2.54,410 

32,360 

2,488,585 

2L,l&5,0Oa 

310, 8H 

614,126 

133. 25S 

9,027 

20,080 

625,073 

3,23^207 

58,506 

50, 453,058 


Total - .- SI,  778,347 


United  StaU?s..... 34,S34,443 

Britlali  America .„„.  49»,155 

Mexloo , '  2|10S 

Chile.  , 

Peru 25,735 


Total, 


AD  other  countries: 

Australia , . 

Egypt 

Other 


35,361,531 


2,055,7fi0 

831,455 

7,007 

3,033,477 


Total ,„„,... ,....., I       5,a7,70S 


Grand  total |    S)S,554,486 


li07. 


$824,513 

37,147,455 

33,878,037 

10,057,^50 

4,314,130 

408,e64 

8,153,013 

1,075,271 

l,3fi3,8rj 

l,535ij004 


00,047,  ei5 


l,270,^a 

6,672,354 

117,013 

3,  40S,  429 

23,738,536 

413&,552 

500,783 

422,190 

13,760 

87,0»4 

155,464 

656,070 

1,552,100 

es.afli 

57,800,045 


Bxporti^ 


$5,225,051 

M55,2H 

58,654^207 

(J93,U81 

74, 610 

13,476,540 

12,554,478 

684,  Q6S 

117,213 

2,008,772 


610,438 

651,187 

74,173 

20,063,861 

4,181,274 

5,890,16$ 

112,463 

1,9815 

1.3S8 

38,705 

41,050 

1,163 

11,620 

35,110 

U,23t,S&8 


07,216^105 


40,lS7,2Sft 

G06^m 

478 

178,601 

340,705 


41,213,2 


3,803,730 

1,721,088 

0,621 

2,542,504 


8,167,042 


42,036,087 


GS,  730, 275 

1,068,610 

20a,017 


34,748 


64,027,fi» 


2,104,381 
188,008 

1,373,  504 
853,065 


4,520,248 


1S07* 


12,523,725 

6, 517,867 

52,7^,527 

1,126,133 

124, 55§ 

12,143,610 

16,330,653 

8W,271 

168, 517 

2,«72,244 


08,645,043  1       95,490,503 


572«00e 

1,023,000 

4S,712 

21,180,262 

5,605,298 

6,857,820 

132,860 

3,090 

3,095 

210,807 

100,025 

3,750 

31,084 

35,155 

11,176,766 


46,  994,9m 


0^283,S» 

1,9(24,102 

418,907 

64,904 

43,740 


07,73O«Q2T 


2,337,305 
102,377 

1,727,400 
800,238 


5vl07,3R) 


246, 2U,  738  |    211,020,936  I      215,341,016 


JAPANESE   INDUSTRIES. 

Over  GO  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Japan  is  engaged  in  different 
forms  of  agriculture.  The  crop  condition,  therefore,  affects  most 
vitally  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  year  1907  proved  to  be  a 
good  year  in  almost  every  department  of  agriculture.  The  greatest 
year  in  the  production  of  rice  in  the  history  of  Japan  was  in  1904, 
when  the  quantity  amounted  to  257,151,000  bushels.  The  year  1907 
stands  next  to  that  of  1904  in  quantity  produced,  with  245,260,000 
bushels.  As  rice  is  the  staple  food  of  Japan  the  comfort  of  the 
people  is  largely  determined  by  the  quantity  of  this  product,  so  that 
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the  year  under  review  proved  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  next  most 
important  articles  of  consumption  are  barley,  rye,  and  wheat.  The 
production  of  these  cereals  for  the  year  was  greater  than  ever  before, 
and  amounted  to  110,837,000  bushels. 

The  production  of  tea  in  1906  was  56,602,000  pounds,  about  the 
average  crop  for  the  past  six  years,  but  considerably  below  the  crops 
covermg  the  period  irom  1897  to  1900.  The  production  of  tobacco 
leaf  for  the  year  was  specially  large,  and  amounted  to  101,351,000 

Sounds.  The  Government  is  encouraging  this  production,  and  it 
opes  that  the  local  product  will  soon  furnish  the  entire  amount  re- 
quired. The  production  of  lacquer,  amounting  to  668,000  pounds  in 
1906,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  previous  years.  The  output  or  vegetable 
wax,  which  amounted  to  39,715,000  pounds,  was  also  above  the 
average. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

Raw  silk  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  production  for  the  year  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  over  24,215,000  pounds.  The 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  progressive  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Japan.  There  arc  still  large  unused  areas,  of  land  well  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  on  leaves  of  which  the  silk- 
worm feeds.  On  many  of  the  higher  mountain  slopes  where  the  soil 
is  of  recent  volcanic  origin,  it  was  found  that  mulberir  thrives  to 
perfection,  and  large  areas  of  land  heretofore  unusea  are  being 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  of  land  for  this  industry  is 
for  the  present  unlimited. 

Increasing  population  finds  congenial  employment  in  the  growing 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  home  life  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  make  the  industry  of  silk  production  specialljr  satisfactory. 
Experts  assert  that  the  climatic,  economic,  social,  and  industrial  con- 
ditions are  better  fitted  in  Japan  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  world 
for  the  production  of  silk.  The  future  of  t'he  industry  is,  therefore, 
assured  in  Japan  so  long  as  its  product  can  be  sold  at  prices  now 
prevailing. 

With  me  object  of  effecting  improvements  in  sericulture,  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  commerce  established  two  state  training 
institutes  known  as  eastern  and  western,  where  there  is  training  oi 
experts  in  silkworm  rearing  and  filatures.  Local  corporations  have 
also  opened  sericulture  schools  or  training  institutes,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  education  is  establishing  a  special  college  for  study  or  raw 
silk  and  silkworms.    The  Government  has  also  inaugurated  laws  to 

Erevent  the  silkworm-egg  diseases,  and  to  prevent  the  diseased  eggs 
eing  sold  and  transferred  from  one  section  to  another. 

IMPORTANCE   OP   rORESTS — ^DEVELOPMENT   IN    MANUFACTURING. 

The  climatic  and  social  conditions  of  Japan  make  forestrv  one  of 
its  most  important  industries.  The  area  of  land  occupied  by  the 
forests  is  43,309,000  acres,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total' area  of  the 
country,  one-third  of  which  is  state  forestry,  and  one-tenth  belongs 
to  the  imperial  household.  With  an  abundance  of  moisture  during 
the  whole  of  the  growing  season  trees  grow  very  rapidly.  As  char- 
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coal  constitutes  the  main  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes 
throughout  Japan  the  forests  are  essential  to  the  economy  of  life. 

The  export  of  timber  and  lumber  to  China  is  an  important  source 
of  revenue.  The  Government  has  taken  energetic  steps  for  the  pro- 
tection and  increase  of  forests.  Grants  of  land  are  given  without 
cost  for  the  planting  of  trees.  Strict  regulations  are  provided  for 
the  administration  of  forest  lands.  Special  provisions  are  made  for 
exemption  from  taxes,  and  the  Government,  in  many  cases,  prohibits 
the  cultivation  of  land  that  is  suitable  for  forestry  purposes.  The 
whole  forestry  system  is  under  careful  and  minute  government  regu- 
lation and  control. 

According  to  a  law  promul^ted  in  1907  the  administrative  author- 
ities may  prevent  the  destruction  of  forests,  an^  plan  new  forests  on 
public  or  private  lands,  plains,  and  waste  lands.  Regulations 
were  also  made  during  the  year  requiring  the  formation  of  guilds 
among  forestry  landowners  m  several  prefectures  for  their  mutual 
protection  in  tne  sale  of  forest  products,  and  for  the  development  of 
necessary  irrigation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  in  Japan  has  been  in  manufacturing. 
In  1905  manufactured  goods  constituted  55  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports, and  this  percentage  is  constantly  increasing.  Of  the  remaining 
45  per  cent  70  per  cent  is  in  goods  such  as  raw  silk,  threads,  cotton 
yarns,  twines,  and  cordage,  or  what  might  be  classed  as  partially 
manufactured  goods. 

The  commerce  and  future  development  of  Japan  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  its  manufacturing  growth.  Japanese  manufactures  are 
expanding  in  variety  as  well  as  in  quantity.  There  has  recently  been 
considerable  development  in  the  production  of  automobiles,  bicycles, 
telephones,  phonographs,  scientific  and  medical  instruments,  electric 
motors,  electric  globe  lamps,  glasswares,  celluloid,  and  many  other 
articles  of  diversified  nature. 

The  greatest  progress  in  manufacturing  has  perhaps  been  in  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  goods.  In  cotton  yarn  the  increase  within  ten  years 
was  120  per  cent  in  the  output,  and  in  the  number  of  spindles  over 
100  per  cent.  In  silk  tissues  and  crapes  the  increase  was  about  100 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  flannel  was 
about  the  same.  The  year  1907  was  specially  profitable  in  all  cotton- 
spinning  enterprises,  and  the  most  remarkable  dividends  were  made 
by  all  of  the  cotton  mills,  ranging  from  15  to  40  per  cent.  Manu- 
facturing of  \natches  has  increased  in  ten  years  125  per  cent. 

PRODUCTION    OF    REFINED    SUGAR,    PAPER,    AND    LEATHER. 

The  sugar-refining  industry  in  Japan  has  made  much  progress. 
The  principal  factors  that  have  brought  about  the  development  are 
attributed  to  an  increased  consumption  in  the  country,  the  increasing 
demand  abroad,  the  effect  of  tariff  legislation,  and  the  protection  or 
the  industry  in  Formosa.  There  are  now  eight  large  refineries  in 
Japan,  with  subscribed  capital  of  $17,500,000,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  gradual  decrease  in  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  and 
the  increase  in  brown  sugar  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  this  in- 
dustry. 
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The  manufacture  of  Japanese  paper  increased  25  per  cent  in  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  output,  while  the  manufacture  of  printing  and 
book  paper,  etc.,  increased  450  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain and  earthenware  the  increase  was  300  per  cent;  in  lacquer  ware, 
70  per  cent;  straw  braids,  72  per  cent;  crude  camphor,  75  per  cent; 
mats  and  mattings  for  floor,  150  per  cent ;  and  coUe  or  vegetable  isin- 
glass, 70  per  cent.  The  production  of  leather  increased  from  nothing 
m  1896  to  the  value  of  $5,441,492  in  1906.  Within  the  last  two  years 
several  flour  mills  were  established,  and  part  of  their  output  is 
already  being  exported  to  China. 

According  to  returns  made  by  the  guild  of  porcelain  manufacturers 
and  dealers  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  in  the  Nagoya  district  for 
tfie  fiscal  year  1906-7,  there  were  564  manufacturing  establishments 
and  48  dealers,  and  their  output  for  the  year  was  valued  at  $661,120, 
of  which  amount  53  per  cent  was  for  the  American  market,  28  per 
cent  for  the  home  market,  and  the  balance  for  the  market  in  China. 

MINING  REGULATIONS COAL  AND  PETROLEUM. 

The  mining  regulations  promulgated  in  1890  were  superseded  by 
the  mining  law  which  came  into  operation  in  July,  1905.  The  minis- 
ter of  agriculture  and  commerce  is  empowered  by  this  law  to  permit, 
approve,  cancel,  or  suspend  the  rights  of  mining  and  prospecting. 
For  the  administration  of  the  mining  industry  the  whole  country  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  each  under  a  mine  inspection  office.  The 
area  of  a  mining  plat  must  be,  for  colliers,  not  less  than  50,000  tsubos 
(about  41  acres)  and  for  other  mines  not  less  than  5,000  tsubos  (4.1 
acres^,  nor  exceed  for  mines  of  any  kind  600  000  tsubos  (about  490 
acres).  Japanese  subjects  and  juridical  persons  constituted  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  Empire  may  acquire  mining  rights. 

Mining  rights  are  classed  as  real  rights,  to  which  the  provisions 
relative  to  immovable  property  are  correspondingly  applicable,  and 
they  are  indivisible.  They  can  not  be  made  objects  of  rights  other 
than  those  of  succession,  transfer,  and  those  taken  in  consequence  of 
nonpayment  of  national  taxes,  and  execution ;  but  the  right  of  per- 
manent mining  may  become  the  object  of  a  mortgage.  The  duration 
of  a  right  of  prospecting  is  two  years  from  the  date  of  registration 
thereof 

The  production  of  coal  in  1906  amounted  to  12,980,000  tons,  valued 
at  $31,572,000.  In  the  same  year  the  production  of  copper  amounted 
to  42,700  tons,  valued  at  $15,039,963,  the  largest  output  m  the  history 
of  copper  mining  in  this  country.  Of  the  mineral  products  coal  and 
copper  are  the  only  ones  of  special  consequence,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  for  their  continued  development  and  prosperity  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  now  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Japanese, 
thejr  having  purchased  the  entire  interests  of  all  foreign  producers. 
While  it  is  Having  a  slow  and  continuous  growth,  it  is  trie  opinion  of 
experts  that  it  can  not  have  an  extensive  development  in  the  future. 

The  total  value  of  mine  products  for  the  last  annual  statistics,  1906, 
was  $54,198,919.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  in  four 
years.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  is  represented  in  coal  and  copper, 
each  of  which  has  increased  100  per  cent. 
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STOCK  BREEDING ^WAGES  AND  INSURANCE, 

The  Government  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  importation  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  fowls,  and  is  importing  in  these  lines  many  of  the 
best  breeds  throughout  the  world.  These  animals  and  fowls  are  loaned 
to  private  applicants  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  As  an  encourage- 
ment for  equine  raising  the  Government  awards  prizes  to  various 
local  exhibitions. 

A  number  of  cattle  and  horse  breeding  farms  are  conducted  by  the 
Government.  There  are  also  a  number  of  stock  farms  for  special 
breeding  under  the  imperial  household,  and  several  Japanese  men  of 
wealth  also  have  breeding  farms  for  the  production  of  high-class 
stock.  Interest  is  being  taKen  throughout  Japan  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proving horses,  cattle,  and  other  kinds  of  live  stock.  The  demand  for 
fresh  milk  and  good  beef  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  the  growth 
of  the  dairy  industry  is  certain  to  be  continuous  and  extensive. 

The  increased  tariff  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  protection 
for  the  development  of  home  manufacturing,  together  with  burdens 
of  new  taxes,  have  naturally  raised  the  price  of  all  commodities,  and* 
this  has  carried  with  it  a  marked  increase  in  wages.  Of  the  35  classi- 
fied employments  the  official  reports  show  a  nominal  increase  of  wages 
for  the  past  ten  years  of  about  100  per  cent. 

The  increased  cost  of  food,  rent,  taxation,  and  living  has  of  course 
consumed  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  increase  in  wages.  It  has 
not,  however,  taken  it  all,  and  there  is  a  substantial  improvement  in 
social  life  and  standard  of  living  among  the  laborers  in  Japan.  In 
the  classified  lines  of  employment,  the  wages  range  from  16  to  32 
cents  per  day.  This  is  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  In  the 
prominent  seaport  cities  wages  range  considerably  higher. 

This  increase  of  wages  throughout  Japan  has  not  been  brought 
about  without  considerable  contention  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Strikes  have  grown  specially  prevalent,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  in  1907  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 

There  were  few  strikes  that  did  not  result  in  the  increase  of  wages. 
The  spirit  of  striking  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  among  the 
laborers  in  almost  every  line  of  industry,  and  the  indications  are  that 
strikes  and  organization  of  laborers  will  receive  increasing  attention. 
There  are  no  laws  governing  factories,  age  of  employment,  fixing 
number  of  hours,  or  m  any  way  regulating  labor  employment.  These 
matters  are  just  beginning  to  be  discussed  and  will  eventually  result 
in  legislation  and  regulation  on  the  subject. 

The  Government  has  provided  regulations  for  the  organization  of 
a  guild  of  all  the  imperial  railway  employees.  The  Government  is 
to  grant  to  this  guild  an  amount  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
wages  of  such  employees  every  year,  and  the  employees  must  become 
members  of  the  guild  and  subscribe  1  to  2  per  cent  of  their  wages 
toward  a  common  fund  wliich,  together  with  the  grants  from  the 
Government,  is  to  be  used  as  insurance  against  injury  and  for  long- 
service  pensions. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  into  Japan  from  the 
United  States  for  1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 


I 


igo6. 


1907. 


Animals,  cattle  and  horses 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  goods: 

Drills,  duck,  etc 

Underwear 

Cars,  electric  and  railway. 

Coal 

Comestibles,  tinned  and 

bottled 

Cotton,  raw,  ginned 

Dai^produus 

Drugs,  chenucais,  medi- 
cines  

Electric  wire.  Insulated . . . 
TntK 

Animal 

Other 

FortUIier 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Qold,    silver,    platinum, 

liquid 

Qaugesand  meters 

Hides  and  skins 

Implements  and  tools 

India  rubber  and  manu- 

flMtores  of 

Ink,  printing  and  litho- 

naphing 

Ingtraments: 

Surgical 

Surveying 

Iron  and  sted,  manufac- 
tures of: 

Anchors  and  chains... 

Bars  and  rods 

Bolts,  screws,  nuts.... 

Building  and  bridge 
materuJ 

Nails 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Plates  and  sheets 

RaOs 

Sheets,  galvanised 

Tangles,  etc 

Wire 

Lunps  and  lanterns 

Leather: 

Sole 

AU  other 


$10,450 


49,929 

55,752 
80,898 
157,024 
19,626 

105,944 

9,802,295 

452,852 

348,715 


$19,258 
237,581  , 
7,032  \ 

66,991 

9,135 

412,612 

51,075 

36,604 

14,304,287 

613,500 


59,801 
34,417 
190,320 
3,962,135 
29,150 

48,397 
6,731 


113,508 

30,307 

60,759 
10,472 


55,844 
39.816 
35,197 

325,820 
604,420 
399,919 
251,232 
414,010 
75,063 


125,096 
17,052 

530,805 
440,250 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


J 


859,713 
136,248 

63,826 

102,576 

222,167 

2,916,821 

23,871 

40,281 
167,116 
150,580 
123,275 

137,878 

35,322 

54,613  ' 
64,516 


51,491 
181,776 
124,192   I 

441,868   I 
486,835  i 
661.119   ' 
102,053   i 
650.939 
266,325 
27,655 
78, 181 
122,296 

996.885 
330,428 


Liquors,  all  kinds 

Locomotives  and  tenders. 
Machinery  and  parts: 

Electric  dynamos  and 
motors. 

Engines  and  boilers... 

Fire  and  pumping j 

Lifting..:......?:.... 

Paper-making 

Turning  lathes I 

Another ! 

Metals:  ; 

Antifriction 

Lead,  ingots,  etc i 

Mercury ' 

Another 

Oils:  I 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Lubricating 

Mineral  colza 

Turpentine 

Taints 

I'aper: 

Photographic 

Printing 

An  other 

Paraffin 

Pencils 

Salmon  and  trout,  salted. 

Sewing  machines 

Soap 

SuKir.  confectionery,  etc. 

Tooacco.  leaf 

Typewriters 
Wheat 


122,482  I 
472,773 

4X,964  i 

323,328 
167,678 
93.242 
109,479 


heat. 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Boards 

Round,  squared,  etc 

Another 

Parcel  post 

All  other  articles 


Total. 
Reexports.. 


Grand  total.. 


1.727,845  I 

12.167 
319.127 

41,996  I 
131,604 

4,n8,099 
31,567 
405,095 
113.510 
40.011 
48,159 

16,323 
402.602  I 
304,793 
600,404 


54.346 


182,436 

142,542  I 
58,865 
55.929 

707.676 
39,319 

581,356 


24.361  ! 
115,786 
112.564  I 
152,353 
3,046.203  I 


168,722 
774,424 

403,130 

373,724 
248.609 
64,564 
245.821 
106.461 
803.116 

46,346 

207,125 

19.706 

94,344 

4.734,626 
27,864 
2^,242 
71,028 
26,802 
61.174 

23,296 

147,513 

109.481 

1,063.806 

18,603 

23,040 

276,404 

55.621 

42.043 

246.426 

21,450 

1,305,054 


130.534 

332,592 

38,555 

92,933 

2.552.145 


34,900,178  , 
14,162 


40,176.483 
10,804 


34,974,340   40,187,287 


REVIEW   or    IMPORTS    FROM    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Imports  into  Japan  from  the  Uniled  States  of  bone  dust,  used  as 
fertilizer,  increased  to  $51,270  in  1907  from  $5,874  in  1900.  In  1907 
British  India  supplied  more  than  50  per  cent  of  this  article,  and 
Great  Britain  about  15  per  cent;  the  balance  was  shared  by  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  Germany.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished GO  per  cent  of  the  milk  imported.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
Switzerland  are  the  leading  competitors  in  this  article.  The  duty 
on  condensed  milk  is  $4.98  per  132.27  pounds  under  tlie  general  tariff, 
and  6  cents  per  dozen  1-pound  cans  under  conventional  tariff,  which 
applies  to  imports  from  the  United  States.  Tliis  step  taken  by  the 
Crovemment  may  increase  the  number  of  condensed-milk  factories 
in  Japan,  now  not  more  than  G  or  7  in  number,  located  in  Hokkaido, 
Tokyo,  Bonin  Island,  and  Shizuoka  Ken.    According  to  the  latest 
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official  statistics,  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  Japan  is  given  as  30,850, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  industry  develops  to  an  extent 
likely  to  check  the  imports. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  goods,  and  food  products  from  the 
United  States  for  the  year  increased  about  50  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1906,  but  were  still  more  than  20  per  cent  less  than  the  imports 
during  1905.  There  was  a  material  increase  from  all  import  coun- 
tries, and,  as  in  previous  years,  British  India  leads,  with  over  $28,- 
600,000,  followed  by  the  United  States,  with  $14,304,287.  China 
comes  thh-d  with  $11,700,000,  Egypt  fourth  with  about  $1,692,000, 
and  French  Indo-China  fifth,  with  $328,000. 

Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  are  encouraging  cotton  raising  there 
with  a  view  of  increasing  Korea's  cotton  export  into  Japan,  and  thus 
far  reports  from  their  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  favorable, 
and  it  may  develop  into  one  of  the  rising  industries  of  that  country. 
Increased  imports  of  cotton  for  the  year  are  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  cotton  mills  for  the  production  of  cotton  yam  and  doth 
for  the  Chinese  market. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  drills  and  ducks  in  1907  were  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  those  for  1905,  and  dropped  off  more  than  one-third  as 
compared  with  1906.  In  all  lines  of  cotton  goods  the  home  pro- 
duction is  rapidly  increasing  to  meet  not  only  the  home  demands,  but 
to  compete  with  other  countries  in  the  oriental  markets. 

If  tobacco  is  classed  as  a  food  product,  the  imports  of  this  class 
for  the  year  will  show  a  decrease  of  $846,000.  On  account  of  the 
increasing  home  production  of  canned  goods  and  the  high  tariff, 
there  is  little  prospect  for  development  of  this  trade. 

IRON,   STEEL,   AND   OTHER   METAL   GOODS. 

Imports  of  building  materials  were  more  than  doubled.  In  1906 
imports  from  the  United  States  led  other  countries,  but  in  1907  those 
from  Germany  were  nearly  trebled,  and  amounted  to  $620,000,  while 
those  from  the  United  States  were  nearly  doubled,  amounting  to 
$441,868.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  and  galvanized 
wire  from  the  United  States  fell  off  more  than  50  per  cent,  while 
the  total  imports  were  greatly  increased.  As  in  other  iron  and  steel 
products,  the  increase  went  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium.  The  imports  of  insulated  electric  wire  from  the  United 
States  are  steadily  declining. 

Imports  of  locomotives  increased  about  30  per  cent,  but  were  still 
much  less  than  in  1905.  The  United  States  practically  controls  the 
imports  in  this  line;  for  the  year  84  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
came  from  the  United  States,  10  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  balance  from  Germany.  The  total  imports  of 
nails  increased  about  50  per  cent,  while  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  fell  off  one-third.    Imports  from  Germany  were  doubled. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  plates, 
rails,  pipes,  and  tubes.  The  great  increase  in  consumption  and  total 
imports  was  caused  by  the  increasing  water  systems  for  cities,  and 
water-power  plants.  As  fast  as  the  country  is  able  to  finance  these 
undertakings,  the  imports  will  continue  to  increase. 
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Imports  of  railway  passenger  and  freight  cars  are  decreasing  be- 
cause of  the  increasea  local  production,  and  of  inactivity  in  extension 
of  railways  during  the  year.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, remained  practically  unchanged,  while  Great  Britain  lost  over 
60  per  cent  of  its  trade  in  this  line  m  the  last  three  years. 

LEATHER,  LUBRICATING  OIL,  BICYCLES,  AND  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY. 

In  1907  imports  of  leather  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
about  $1^00,000.  The  United  States  practically  controls  the  sole- 
leather  trade,  and  supplies  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  In 
hides  and  skins,  Korea,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the 
chief  suppliers  in  the  year  1907,  in  the  order  named.  The  tanning 
industry  in  Japan  is  almost  certain  to  increase.  However,  the  in- 
creased use  of  leather,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  will  continually  outgrow  the  local  production,  so  that  the 
United  States  may  look  forward  to  increasing  sales  for  ordinary 
leather  and  more  particularly  for  sole  leather. 

Lubricating  oil  is  one  of  the  articles  imports  Qf  which  are 
practically  controlled  by  the  United  States.  In  1907  the  United 
States  supplied  $289,242,  which  represents  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports.  Local  production  of  this  oil  is  increasing.  The  import 
from  the  United  States  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  decreased,  while  that 
from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  more  than  50  per  cent.  Parts 
of  bicycles  are  imported  considerably,  and  built  up  in  this  country. 
Trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  under  review  in  imports 
into  Japan  amounted  to  $173,009,  and  the  prospects  are  that  this 
trade  will  increase. 

Electric  machinery  from  the  United  States  in  1907,  though  one- 
third  less  than  in  1905,  was  about  35  per  cent  more  than  1906.  As  in 
previous  years  the  United  States  furnished  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports,  followed  b}'  the  United  Kingdom  wnth  a  little  over 
25  per  cent,  and  France  with  about  12  per  cent.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  power  establishments  and  expansion  of  various 
electric  undertakings,  this  trade  with  Japan  ought  to  increase. 

PAPER  3IAKING,  PU3IPING,  AND  OTHER  MACHINERY. 

Imports  of  paper-making  machinery  into  Japan  were  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  which  was  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total,  increased  proportionally.  The  balance  of  the  trade 
in  this  line  was  shared  almost  equally  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany. 

The  total  imports  of  pumping  machinery  were  more  than  doubled 
and  the  United  States  rcceivecT  hor  portion  of  the  increase.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  practically  control  the  trade, 
but  imports  from  Germany  are  increasing. 

The  total  imports  of  sewing  machines  increased  more  than  50  per 
cent,  while  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  doul)led,  and  amounted 
to  $276,404,  which  represents  over  73  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
German  imports  w^ere  more  than  35  jkm*  cent  in  190G,  but  were  reduced 
to  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1907. 
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In  1905  and  1906  the  United  States  was  practically  the  only  coun- 
try that  supplied  steam  tnrbin:s  to  Japan.  In  1907  the  total  imports 
amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
plied 65  per  cent  and  the  United  States  30  per  cent ;  the  balance  was 
shared  by  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Imports  of  turning  lathes  from  the  United  States  were  reduced 
to  one-half  of  those  for  1906,  while  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
increased.  In  1906  the  latter  country  had  49  per  cent  of  this  trade, 
and  the  United  States  38  per  cent.  In  1907  the  United  Kingdom's 
share  was  76  per  cent  and  that  of  the  United  States  21  per  cent,  and 
amounted  to  $106,461. 

PARAFFIN,   FETROLEIJM,   PAPER,    AND   FISH. 

Paraffin  wax  is  another  article  the  imports  of  which  are  practically 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  which  country  supplies  about  80  jyer 
cent  of  the  total.  The  consumption  of  this  article  seems  to  be  quite 
constant.  It  is  used  in  the  production  of  candles  consumed  in  lan- 
terns. 

Imports  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  remain  practically 
the  same  in  the  year  under  review,  both  in  quantity  and  value.  There 
was  an  increase  in  consumption,  however,  as  the  native  production 
increased  10  per  cent  in  1906,  the  latest  year  of  record,  and  for  1907 
the  imports  irom  Dutch  India  doubled,  reaching  more  than  half  of 
that  from  the  United  States,  while  that  from  Asiatic  Russia  also 
increased  about  40  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  printing  paper  increased  more  than  50  per 
cent,  but  imports  from  the  United  States  fell  to  about  one-third  of 
1900,  and  amounted  to  only  $147,513.  In  1906  the  United  States  led 
all  countries,  followed  by  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  order  named.  In  the  year  under  review 
Beljgium  ranks  first  with  about  $400,000,  closely  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  with  $389,000  and  $375,000  respec- 
tively; Austria-Hungary  ranks  fourth  with  $152,000,  Sweden  and 
Norway  combined  rank  fifth,  with  $151,000. 

The  imports  of  salted  salmon  and  trout  from  the  United  States  fell 
from  $182,430  to  $23,040.  The  total  imports  were  less  than  one-third 
of  the  previous  year;  imports  from  Asiatic  Russia  were  reduced  to 
$2,522  from  over  $558,000  in  1906,  while  those  from  British  America 
werc^  greatly  increased  and  represent  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  year. 

Imports  in  timber  and  lumber  are  increasing  and  in  1907  the  United 
States,  as  in  previous  vcars,  practically  controlled  the  market,  supplv- 
in^  $172,000  worth. 

'Phe  total  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  dropped  to  about  one-foiirth  of 
those,  for  1005,  and  to  about  one-third  of  those  for  190G.  The  United 
Stat(^s,  for  1007,  supplied  about  87  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  $247,000 
worth.  The  business  of  manufacturmg  tobacco  in  Japan  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  and  the  Government  is  the  only  importer.  Decreased 
imports  are  due  to  the  increase  in  the  home  production. 
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WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  wheat  imports  for  1905, 1906,  and  1907 
suppli^  bv  the  United  States  were,  respectively,  66,  81,  and  68,  and 
of  the  total  wheat  flour  imports,  97,  96,  and  94.5  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  values  of  the  wheat  imports  for  the  three  years  were  $1,214,410, 
$581,356,  and  $1,305,954,  respectively,  and  of  the  wheat  flour,  $4,816,- 
774.  $3,962,136,  and  $2,916,821,  respectively.  Imports  of  wheat  in 
1907  from  other  countries  were,  from  Korea  $182,984,  from  Australia 
$275,000,  and  from  China  $8,100. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  wheat  was  imported  from  China,  but  each 
year  will  show  a  large  increase,  and  Manchuria  will  eventually  pro- 
vide large  quantities  of  wheat  for  mills  of  Japan.  As  long  as  the 
bulk  of  the  wheat  to  supply  the  Japanese  mills  must  come  irom  the 
United  States,  the  milling  interest  will  have  serious  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  American  flour  because  of  the  difficulty  in  marketing  the 
offal.  Already  Japanese  mills  are  finding  difficulty  in  marketing 
their  bran,  shorts,  etc. 

Wheat  is  brought  from  the  United  States  into  Japan,  paying  mar- 
ket value  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ground  into  flour,  and  the  bran,  etc.,  are 
reexported  to  the  United  States.  Wheat  pays  an  import  duty  of 
$0,269  and  flour  of  $0.7221  per  132.27  pounds.  The  mills  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  Japanese  market  will  consume,  and  they  are 
now  endeavoring  to  compete  with  American  flour  in  the  Chinese 
market  The  duty  on  wheat  is  felt  a  burden,  and  the  mill  owners 
have  united  in  asking  the  department  of  finance  for  a  rebate  on 
flour,  bran,  etc.,  exported. 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  for  the  year  1907  in  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  Japan  amounting  to  $5,212,947.  uTiile  this 
increase  was  due  largely  to  the  imports  of  raw  cotton,  a  careful  study 
of  imports  of  metals,  machinery,  and  manufactured  products  from 
metals  shows  an  increase  of  $2,700,000.  The  chief  competitors  of  the 
United  States  in  these  lines  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
In  order  to  hold  this  trade  American  manufacturers  should  send  well- 
qualified  representatives  to  Japan  to  secure  orders. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  during  1907 
amounted  to  $66,288,315,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per 
cent  within  the  past  five  years.  For  a  number  of  years  the  United 
States  has  taken  more  of  Japan's  exports  than  any  other  country. 

In  the  following  comparative  table  are  given  the  exports  by  articles 
to  the  United  States  for  1905, 1906,  and  1907. 
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Articles. 


Braids,  straw  and  chip 

Brushes 

Camphor 

Coal 

Copper,  ingots  and  slabs 

Fans 

Lacquered  ware 

LUy  bulbs 

Mats  and  matting 

Peanuts 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

Paper,  copying 

Railway  sleepers 

Rice 

Sake 

Silk,  raw 

Soy 

Tea 

Textiles- 

Cotton  tissues 

Linen  table  cloths 

Silk  goods— 

HabutiB  and  tissue 

nandkerchieHs 

Noshi  and  Kibiso  silk. 

Toys 

Wax,  vegetable 

Other  articles 


Total. 


1905. 


$560,665 

261,873 

490,771 

78,127 


133,766 

105,214 

84,051 

2,330,295 

98,076 

1,407,576 

73,087 

37 

140,327 

104,607 

29,295,295 

73,458 

4,665,540 

61,097 
48,312 

5,069,426 
973,088 

65,118 
108,231 

88,586 
678,902 


47,004,525 


1906. 


$404,310 
300,736 
606,406 
24,496 

1,284,575 
165,055 
145,830 
117.453 

2,671,874 
108,858 

2,157,627 
109,399 


230,582 

138,530 

39,039,258 

120,190 

4,552,895 

39,450 
176,550 

4,898,426 

1,091,080 

88,289 

225,883 

114,773 

4,169.678 


62,082,202 


1907. 


S324,231 
330,J970 
841,400 
570,505 

1,542,150 
181,500 
136,336 
141,803 

2,617,366 
305,052 

1,900,562 
102,677 
105,484 
370,789 
138«139 
30,720,427 
117,466 

5,406,061 

46,548 
1,131,738 

3,056,731 

1,000,430 

104.304 

102,366 

131.486 

3,868,778 


65,288,315 


Camphor  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Japan,  and  for  ten  years 
preceding  March,  1908,  an  English  firm  acted  as  the  Government's 
exclusive  sales  agent.  Since  that  date  the  Government  has  been  con- 
ducting the  business  direct  and  a  number  of  branch  houses  of  the 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  a  Japanese  company  with  headquarters  at 
Tokyo,  were  appointed  special  agents.  On  account  of  the  increased 
product  in  Fukien  and  other  provinces  in  China,  and  of  the  artificial 
camphor  in  European  markets,  and  perhaps  more  on  account  of  the 
business  depression  throughout  the  world  m  1907,  these  articles  suf- 
fered most.  Early  in  1907  Japanese  camphor  was  quoted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $62.50,  which  during  the  latter  half  ot  the  year  de- 
clined to  $44.50  per  100  kin  or  132.27  pounds. 

The  big  increase  in  coal  exports  in  1907  was  caused  by  the  ship- 
ments of  Hokkaido  and  other  coal  to  the  Pacific  coast  early  in  the 
year,  when  a  scarcity  of  coal  was  reported  there  on  account  of  strikes 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  fish  and  whale  oil  industry 
sprang  into  importance  since  the  late  war.  The  total  exports  in  1905 
was  a  little  over  $370,000,  which  increased  to  $610,000  in  1906  and  to 
$1,481,667  in  1907.  Of  these  amounts  the  United  States  took  only 
$15  in  1905,  nothing  in  1906,  but  during  the  year  under  review  over 
1,600,000  pounds,  valued  at  $48,758. 

PEANUTS,   PORCELAIN,  RICE,  TEA,  TIMBER,   AND   SILK. 

The  total  export  of  peanuts  in  1907  was  more  than  twice  that  of 
190G,  the  United  States  taking  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output.  Of 
porcelain  also  the  United  States  took  more  than  half  of  the  total  ex- 
ports. The  porcelain  industry  has  felt  the  business  depression  in 
America  and  Europe  and  as  a  result  the  output  of  1908  will  probably 
fall  short  of  that  of  1907.    Exports  of  rice  increased  over  1906  and 
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amounted  to  $370,789,  which  is  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  this  commodity  from  Japan. 

The  exports  of  green  tea  to  the  United  States  increased  about  6 
per  cent  m  quantity  and  about  15  per  cent  in  value,  as  compared 
with  1906,  and  amounted  to  28,730,000  pounds,  valued  at  $5,048,597, 
which  represents  about  92  per  cent  of  the  total  tea  exports.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  black  tea  to  the  amount  of  $212,430  and  tea  dust  to  the 
amount  of  $126,000  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  exports 
of  timber  and  lumber  to  the  United  States  increased  to  $147,000  in 
1907  from  $45,000  in  1906.  The  increase  was  in  the  exports  of  rail- 
way sleep)ers,  mostly  of  hard  wood  from  Hokkaido  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  amounted  to  $100,548. 

Exports  of  raw  silk  in  1907  decreased  about  15  per  cent  in  quantity, 
but  increased  more  than  5  per  cent  in  value.  As  in  previous  years 
the  United  States  took  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports.  The 
sreat  decrease  in  exports  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  the 
lall  in  price  left  a  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  in  the  hands  of  Japanese 
exporters,  who  met  with  enormous  losses  in  the  year's  transactions, 
as  the  silk  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  producers  and  dealers  at  high 
prices.  The  year  proved  to  be  most  profitable  and  prosperous  for  the 
growers  and  reelers.  For  years  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
buyer  of  habutae  silk  piece  goods,  and  in  1907  took  far  more  than 
France,  Great  Britain,  or  British  India.  The  exports  to  these  three 
countries  are  increasing,  and  for  1908  the  prospects  are  that  the  total 
exports  will  exceed  those  of  former  years. 

Exports  of  table  cloths  to  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Japanese  customs  returns,  increased  from  $177,259  in  1906  to 
$1,131,738  in  1907.  The  linen  cloth  for  these  was  formerly  imported 
here  to  be  worked  and  then  reexported.  The  Japanese  customs  au- 
thorities did  not  include  these  imports  or  exports  in  their  returns 
heretofore,  but  for  1907  these  were  included,  thereby  showing  such  a 
marked  increase  in  the  exports. 

TRADE   WITH   CHINA. 

Imports  from  China  and  Kwangtung  into  Japan  for  the  year  in- 
creased from  $28,583,575  to  $33,800,037.  The  largest  increase  was  in 
raw  cotton,  from  $9,143,092  to  $11,685,711.  The  next  largest  increase 
was  in  bean  oil  cake,  used  as  fertilizer,  amounting  to  $1,990,073. 
These  two  items,  therefore,  practically  make  up  the  increased  imports. 
The  leading  articles  of  imports  from  Korea  were  beans,  rice,  sesame, 
rape  and  cotton  seed,  bristle^,  hides,  wax,  lacquer,  wool,  raw  silk,  iron 
ore,  iron  ingots,  and  straw  braid. 

The  great  volume  of  imports  of  bean  oil  cake,  amounting  to  over 
$8,000,000,  most  of  wliich  came  from  Manchuria,  and  used  to  supply 
the  necessary  nitrogen  and  pliosphorus  to  produce  the  food  supply  of 
Japan  shows  clearly  the  economic  importance  of  Manchuria  to  the 
life  of  Japan.  The  continued  increase  in  imports  of  various  forms  of 
raw  material  from  China  appears  to  demonstrate  that  China  is  the 
most  essential  country  in  an  economic  way  to  Japan's  future  nros- 
perity,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  draw  from  China  food  products, 
fertilizers,  and  raw  material,  and  alj=-o  have  a  free  access  to  the  market 
in  China  for  its  manufactured  ;[roods. 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal  exports  from  Japan 
to  China  for  1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Bechderaer 

Beverages: 

Beer 

Sake.» 

Brushes,  tooth 

Cement,  Portland 

Cig:arettes 

Coal  andcharooal 

Clocks 

CoUe,  vegetable 

Comestibles: 

Canned 

Other 

Copper 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fans 

Fishery  products 

Ginseng , 

Glass: 

Bottles 

Other  glass 

Gloves 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron  and  steel  manul!ac- 

tures 

Other  metal  manufactures 

Jinriklshas 

Lacquer  ware 

Lamps  and  parts 

Leather: 

Bags  and  sacks 

Boots  and  shoes 

Buttons 

Machinery  and  parts: 

Cotton  gins 

Printing 

Other 

Matches 

Medicines,  prepared 

Mirrors 

Match  sticks 

Railway  sleepers 

Manufactures  of 

Parcel  post 

Paper: 

Japanese 

Printing,  etc 

Books  and  journals. . . 


190G. 


$288,021 

325,796 
504,822 
14,148 
168, 187 
425,209 
5,028,579 
248,206 
131,285 


2,218,389 
193,819 

76,551 
377,980 

96,899 

65,184 
306,202 

44,663 
292,959 

455,369 


92,321 
218, 104 

116,702 
133,984 
101,385 


71,704 

438,795 

1,723,069 

283,572 

349,888 

63,118 
811,249 

61,899 


966,298 
'307,"  486 


1907. 


1258,603 

302,162 
623,821 
12,621 
142,318 
611,694 
3,981,879 
173,329 
154,903 

99,076 

156,855 

5,152,204 

266,997 

96,728 
374,418 
102,354 

54,611 
370. 684 

36,410 
185,824 

445,896 
170,094 
33,977 
32,304 
189,798 

63,036 
153,285 
107,044 

122,448 
123,154 
604,039 

2,116,022 

201,654 

168,273 

79,766 

1,214,965 
202,658 
166,709 

631,011 
181.026 
270,944 


Articles. 


Porcelain  and  earthenware 

Rice : 

Scientific  articles 

Seaweed 

Soap: 

Toilet 

Otlier 

Soy 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea 

Textiles: 

Cotton  goods — 

Drills 

Clothing  and  ac- 
cessories  

Handkerchiefs 

Nankeens,  imita- 
tion  

Shirtings- 
Gray 

Twilled 

Socks  and  stock- 

_ings 

Tcloth 

All  other  tissues... 

Thread 

Towels 

Underwear 

Other    manufac- 
tures  

Silk-faced  cotton 

Woolen  and  hemp  tis- 


Toilet  articles 

Toys 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . . 

Vegetables 

Vessels,  steam  and  sail . . , 

Wax,  vegetable 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Lumber,  etc 

All  other  articles 


TotalJapaneseprod- 

ucts 

Reexports 


Total. 


1906. 


1453,376 


296,792 
721,360 

262,654 
29,267 


4,967,508 
117,240 

426,686 

231,365 
107,247 

112,751 

1,520,171 
93,640 

79, 194 
327,768 
962,453 
187,542 
560,657 

93,973 

141,228 
417,519 


75,292 
98,252 


196,999 


2,264,573 
26,099,445 


57,826,794 
1,062,972 


58,8S9,7(.6 


1907. 


S373,312 
125,843 
205,443 
714,106 

210,388 
9,324 
101, 104 
841,764 
102,216 


717,293 

433,344 
68,040 

409,443 

1,668,603 
102,197 

101, 129 
219,129 
600,061 
51,868 
463,283 
155,856 

205,586 
410,672 

77,500 
153,695 

65,339 

406,028 

173,5^0 

2, 184, 527 

53,752 

2,846,807 
17,327,4v7 


51,904,915 
892,993 


52,797,908 


DFXLINE    IN    EXPORTS    TO    CHINA. 

The  disappointing  feature  of  Japan's  commerce  for  1907  was  in 
her  trade  with  China.  It  was  a  natural  expectation  both  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  and  its  commercial  people  that  the  trade  with 
China  was  to  be  an  ever  expanding  and  prosperous  one.  Exports  to 
China  for  the  year,  however,  show  a  decrease  of  $0,001,858  compared 
with  1006. 

Tliis  condition  was  specially  disappointing  because  there  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  exports  of  cotton  manufactures.  It  was  in  this 
line  specially  that  Japan  expected  its  greatest  prosperity.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  manufactured  goods  show  a  decrease 
to  China  and  Kwangtung  of  $2,685,253,  as  compared  with  1006.  The 
greatest  loss  was  in  exports  of  cotton  yarn,  amounting  to  $3,555,000, 
and  in  gray  cotton  shirtings,  amounting  to  $609,000.  Tliere  was  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  cotton  drills  that  compete  witli  the  cotton 
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manufactures  of  the  United  States.  The  other  important  decrease  in 
exports  was  in  refined  sugar,  amounting  to  $4,115,000. 

To  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  competition  with  the  British 
sugar  refineries  in  China,  the  Government  put  into  effect  on  April  1. 
1907,  a  rebate  law,  returning  to  the  manufacturers  a  large  part  of 
the  import  duty  on  raw  material  for  refined  sugar  sold  in  Japan,  and 
the  entire  duty  on  raw  material  for  refined  sugar  exported.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Japan's  loss  of  trade  in  China  was  primarily  in  cot- 
ton yarn  and  refined  sugar.  In  both  of  these  articles  Japan  is  com- 
peting with  China  itseliT  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  great  loss  of  the  trade  for  the  year  was  due  to  the  depreciation  in 
silver — China's  currency  standard. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Japan's  most  strenuous  competitor 
in  the  trade  of  China  eventually  must  be  China  itself.  The  result  of 
the  year's  business  is  in  no  wise  disappointing  in  so  far  as  Japan's 
capacity  to  compete  for  the  trade  of  China  with  other  nations  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  its  natural  field  of  trade  expansion  and  one  in  which  it 
will  lose  no  opportunify  to  advance  its  commercial  interests. 

INCRBASED  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Japan's  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  consists  largely  of  im- 
ports. Condensed  milk,  as  compared  with  1906,  shows  a  marked  in- 
crease. Imports  of  hides,  sole  leather,  sheep  and  goat  leather  also 
show  a  considerable  increase,  as  did  also  soda-ash,  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  crude,  nearly  doubled,  while  nitrate  of 
soda  was  practically  nil. 

Imports  of  cotton  yarns  fell  to  one-third,  but  were  still  greater  than 
in  1905.  Wool  increased  one-third,  and  a  material  increase  occurred 
in  woolen  yarns.  Gray  and  white  shirtings  remained  practically  the 
same,  as  did  also  cotton  satin  and  Italian  cloth.  Cotton  drills,  flannel, 
velvety  and  umbrella  cloth,  and  canvas  and  woolen  cloth  and  serges 
materially  declined  due  to  the  increased  local  production.  Cotton 
blankets  and  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  materially  increased. 

In  imports  of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Belgium  increased  while  Germany  decreased.  In  small  rods 
and  wire  the  United  Kingdom,  Germanv,  and  Belgium  all  increased 
their  sales.  Tin  plates  from  the  United  kingdom  more  than  doubled, 
and  plates  and  slieets  increased  200  per  cent.  In  galvanized  sheets, 
British  trade  increased  65  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased considerably,  while  other  countries  remained  the  same.  In 
hoops  and  bands,  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
^um  increased,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was  almost  entirely 
tost.  In  pipes  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  increased,  as  did  also 
those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Copper  pipe  and  tulx}  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  increased.  In  imports 
of  submarine  and  underground  cable,  and  of  insulated  electric  wire 
British  trade  increased  as  did  that  of  France  and  Germany. 

In  locomotives  the  British  and  German  trade  lost  heavily,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  increased.  In  railway  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars  there  was  a  serious  reduction  in  imports  from  the  United 
Elingdom  and  other  countries.  The  bicycle  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  100  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was 
mQ<£  reduced.    Imports  of  steam  vessels  from  the  United  Kangdom 
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largely  increased  over  1906,  while  the  total  imports  were  greatly  re- 
duced. 

British  trade  was  greatly  increased  in  imports  of  gas  engines, 
steam  turbines,  electric  machinery,  pumping  machinery,  lifting  ma- 
chinery, spinning  machinery,  steam  boilers,  drilling  and  boring  ma- 
chinery, weaving  machinery,  turning  lathes,  and  beltings  or  hose  for 
machinery.  Imports  of  dynamite,  fish  guano,  and  phosphate  of  lime 
were  all  increased. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  British  trade  has  profited 
most  in  increased  imports.  This  is  only  natural  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  exporter  of  all  countries  in 
the  lines  of  machinery  and  implements  that  are  so  extensively  im- 
ported into  Japan.  In  addition  to  this  that  country  is  also  furnishing 
capital  for  the  expansion  of  Japan,  and  this  capital  is  actively  inter- 
ested in  British  trade.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  British  bankers 
in  negotiating  these  loans  will  associate  them  with  the  purchase  of 
BritiSi  material  whenever  it  is  practicable. 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $11,231,598 
in  1906  to  $11,176,766  in  1907. 

MANY  CHANGES  IN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY. 

Imports  from  Germany  increased  from  $21,166,006  in  1906  to 
$23,738,536  in  1907.  German  trade  lost  heavily  in  sugar  on  account 
of  the  establishment  of  sugar  refineries  in  Japan.  Chlorate  of  potash 
suffered  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  Dry 
indigo  imports  from  Germany  increased  over  60  per  cent.  In  this 
article  British  India  is  the  only  other  country  furnishing  large  quan- 
tities. Imports  of  aniline  dye  remain  the  same;  Switzerland  is  the 
only  country  besides  Germany  furnishing  any  amount. 

In  wool,  GermaQ  trade  lost  seriously ;  that  of  China,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  increased.  In  woolen  yarn  the  German  trade 
increased  200  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
enjoyed  a  moderate  increase.  In  cotton  flannels  German  trade  lost 
heavily,  as  did  all  other  countries  on  account  of  production  in  Japan. 
In  woolen  serges  German  trade  was  also  reduced,  but  in  less  propor- 
tion than  other  countries,  due  to  increased  production  in  this  coun- 
try.   German  trade  also  suffered  in  blankets  and  flannels. 

In  printing  paper  the  trade  of  Germany  increased  over  200  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungarv, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  all  increased.  The  United  States  was  the  only 
country  in  this  line  showing  serious  l©ss.  In  imitation  Japanese 
paper  the  German  trade  remains  the  same. 

In  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods  there  was  a  slight  reduction,  but  in 
wire  there  was  a  large  increase,  as  there  was  in  galvanized  wire.  In 
iron  plates  and  sheets  the  imports  remained  the  same.  In  hoops  and 
bands  there  was  a  marked  increase.  There  was  also  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  rails. 

In  zinc  sheets  and  blocks  Germany  held  its  own.  In  aluminum 
and  iron  nails  the  German  imports  increased  100  per  cent.  In  sub- 
marine and  undergroimd  cables  the  trade  increased  enormously,  lead- 
ing all  other  countries.  Trade  increased  also  in  insulated  electric 
wire  and  locomotives.  Germany  also  secured  a  fair  portion  of  trade 
in  paper-making  machinery,  spinning  and  weaving  machinery. 
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In  pulp  imports  (jennany  held  its  own.  In  celluloid,  however,  it 
lost  heavily,  due  to  material  reduction  in  the  total  imports.  A  sub- 
stantial gain  was  made  in  Portland  cement,  beltings,  toilet  soap, 
dynamite,  and  fish  guano. 

IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  INCREASE. 

On  the  whole,  German  exports  to  Japan  are  growing  in  a  most 
substantial  and  thorough  way.  Increase  of  exports  of  practically 
100  per  cent  in  five  years  is  a  gratifying  showing,  and  stands  next  to 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(jermany  is  establishing  a  large  number  of  commercial  houses  in 
the  Orient,  and  the  German  clerks  work  on  lower  wages  and  longer 
hours  than  English  or  American  clerks,  and  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  extension  of  their  trade.  The  German  Government 
maintains  a  mechanical  engineer  here  in  its  consular  service,  who 
devotes  his  time  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  German  trade  in 
machinery.  The  Government  expends  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
consular  service,  and  maintains  a  much  larger  staff,  with  special  ex- 
perts in  various  departments,  than  any  other  country.  The  German 
merchants  also  extend  more  general  credit,  and  devote  themselves  to 
producing  any  kind  of  machinery  that  is  desired,  regardless  of  their 
btandards.  Thejr  pay  more  attention  to  details  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  negotiate  small  lines  of  trade.  They  are  also  extending 
their  banking  system  in  the  Orient,  and  are  encouraging  their  mer- 
chants through  their  various  banks. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
country  bidding  for  the  trade  of  the  Orient  to  extend  its  banking 
ff^stem.  A  special  feature  of  large  commercial  transactions  is  the 
miancing  of  great  enterprises  on  condition  that  machinery  and  instru- 
ments purchased  will  be  of  the  nationality  providing  the  loans.  This 
feature  of  the  oriental  trade  will  be  even  more  prominent  in  future 
than  in  the  past,  until  the  motto  "  trade  follows  the  flag  "  will  be 
chanmd  to  the  motto  "  trade  follows  the  jiationality  of  finance." 
Tlie  United  States  more  than  any  other  country  needs  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  this  fact 

The  exports  to  Gtermany  increased  from  $4,181,274  in  1906  to 
$5,605,298  in  1908. 

TRADE  WITH  BRITISH   AND  DUTCH   INDIES. 

Imports  from  British  India  increased  50  per  cent  in  five  years. 
There  was  a  reduction  in  imports  of  rice  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  A 
material  increase  is  noticed  in  imports  of  sheep  and  goat  leather,  and 
also  in  cotton  in  the  seeds.  The  Dulk  of  trade  with  British  India  is 
in  raw  ginned  cotton,  which  increased  for  the  j^ear  $8,000,000  and 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $28,000,000.  The  increase  in  imports 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  for  the  year  was  more  than  50  per  cent, 
amounting  to  almost  as  much  as  that  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
There  was  a  slijght  increase  in  the  imports  of  wool.  British  India  is 
one  of  the  leading  countries  from  which  Japan  secures  large  quanti- 
tifis  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manutacturing  purposes.  The 
total  imports  increased  from  $30,036,887  in  1906  to  $37,147,455  in 
1907,  ana  the  exports  thereto  from  $5,155,214  to  $6,517,167  in  the  same 
time. 
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The  chief  articles  exported  to  British  India  are  copper,  dried 
ginger,  menthol  crystal,  and  silk  goods.  The  largest  single  item  is 
habutal  silk.  Baiit  cotton  underwear  increased  to  $1,350,000  and 
cotton  socks  and  stockings  increased  to  over  $50,000.  Other  articles' 
exported  are  soap,  toothbrushes,  umbrellas  and  parasols,  lanterns  and 
lamps. 

Imports  from  Dutch  India  have  increased  from  $1,777,000  in  1902 
to  $10,957,656  in  1907.  The  imports  consist  entirely  of  two  items — 
petroleum,  amounting  to  about  $2,500,000,  and  raw  sugar,  amounting 
to  nearly  $8,500,000. 

SUGAR   AND    OIL   REFINERIES    ESTABLISHED. 

The  establishment  in  Japan  of  extensive  sugar  refineries  was  the 

I  main  cause  in  this  great  increase  of  imports  from  Dutch  India.  There 

is  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  large  oil  refinery  in  Japan 

based  upon  utilizing  crude  oil  from  Dutch  India.    The  development 

jl  of  these  two  important  industries  in  Japan  is  certain  to  increase  the 

|i  imports  of  unrefined  sugar  and  oil. 

\  In  the  development  of  sugar  refineries  in  Japan,  it  is  entering  into 

I'  a  strenuous  competition  with  British  interests,  and  hopes  to  compete 

I  successfully  for  the  trade  of  China.    The  protection  afforded  them  by 

|i  the  Government  practically  assures  them  the  trade  of  Japan,  and  the 

I  Government  has  arranged  a  system  of  rebates  on  exports  which  will 

put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  British  interests  for  the  trade 
of  China.  In  kerosene-oil  trade  the  competition  is  primarily  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  United  States,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  refineries  in  Japan  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  to 
drive  out  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  the  country.  One  large 
refinery  is  already  in  operation  at  Yokohama,  bringing  crude  oil  from 
i  California.    Another  laree  one  is  contemplated  in  southern  Japan  to 

I  use  the  crude  oU  of  Dutch  India.    These,  together  with  the  develop- 

!  ment  of  oil  wells  of  Japan,  and  refineries  with  their  own  product, 

I  may  eventually,  if  supported  by  the  Government,  control  the  entire 

i  market,  and  possibly  compete  with  the  American  oil  along  the  South 

'  Manchurian  Railway. 

I  TRADE   WITH    KOREA    AND    HONGKONG. 

The  import  and  export  trade  with  Korea  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  imports  increased  from  $4,086,560  in  1906,  to  $8,152,995  in 
1907.  The  leading  articles  of  import  are  rice,  beans,  hides,  fertili- 
zers, wheat^  raw  cotton,  and  cattle. 

Trade  with  Korea  is  largely  in  exports  of  cotton  goods,  refined 
sugar,  sake,  beer,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  fruits,  soy,  salt,  cotton  yarn,  imi- 
tation nankeens,  gray  shirtings,  T  cloth,  towels,  blankets,  underwear, 
European  clothing,  paper,  books  and  stationery,  coal,  cooking  uten- 
sils, porcelain,  lumber,  cement,  ropes,  bags,  umbrellas,  soap,  matches, 
drugs,  and  medicines.  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  increased 
from  $3,744,274  in  1906  to  $5,385,172  in  1907,  and  the  total  exports  in- 
creased from  $12,554,459  to  $16,340,673  during  the  same  period. 
Since  1902  exports  to  Korea  increased  over  300  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  Hongkong  are  comparatively  small,  being  only 
$342,371  in  1906,  and  $408,664  in  1907.  The  chief  articles  of  import 
are  raw  sugar,  wheat,  packing  mats,  and  Portland  cement. 
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The  exports  of  Japanese  goods  to  Hongkong  decreased  from 
$13,476,540  in  1906  to  $12,143,611  in  1907.  The  exports  of  copper 
decreased  from  $3,284,127  in  1906  to  $2,388,282  in  1907.  During  the 
same  time  exports  of  fish  products  increased  from  $2,190,123  to 
$2,464,314;  coal  increased  from  $2,384,259  to  $2,713,997;  cotton  manu- 
factures increased  from  $1,294,746  to  $1,346,921 ;  matches  decreased 
from  $1,561,980  to  $1,229,927.  Among  the  other  leading  articles  of 
export  to  Hongkong  are  mushrooms,  wax,  furs,  porcelain  and  earth- 
enware, umbrellas  and  parasols,  ginseng,  clocks,  and  lamps. 

INCREASE   IN   THE  PHILIPPINE   TRADE. 

Imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  increased  over  100  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1906.  The  principal  products  imported  were  raw 
sugar  and  hemp.  The  former  increasea  nearly  300  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  due  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  Japanese  refineries. 
The  imports  of  hemp  and  other  fibers  increased  from  $305,716  in  1906 
to  $398,068.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports,  by  articles,  from 
the  Philippines  for  1906  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Copra 

C<^dago.  ropes,  etc 

Hemp  and  other  filx'Ts 

India  rubber 

PalmoU 

Sea  shells 

Sugar,  raw 

Tobacco: 

Lpaf 

Another 


Articles. 

190S. 

1907. 

Travelers'  effects 

$302 
5,146 

1602 

All  other  articles 

6,249 

Total 

568,570 
702 

1,065,431 
9,840 

Reimports 

Total 

509,272 

1,075,271 

The  exports  to  the  Philippines  increased  from  $684,968  in  1906  to 
$894,272  in  1907.  The  largest  item  of  export  is  cotton  manufactures, 
which  decreased  from  $493,600  to  $413,253  in  1907.  Other  leading 
articles  exported  to  the  Philippines  are  potatoes,  onions,  mineral 
water,  vegetable  wax,  straw  braid,  silk  handkerchiefs,  matches,  fans, 
glass  manufactures,  lamps,  drugs,  and  medicines. 

The  imports  from  Hawaii  for  1906  and  1907  were  valued  at  $7,007 
and  $9,621,  respectively.  The  only  important  article  in  1906  was 
$4,045  worth  or  coffee.  In  1907  the  import  of  coffee  amounted  to 
$2,113,  that  of  machinery  to  $3,063,  and  that  of  molasses  and  sugar 
$1,378. 

The  exports  to  Hawaii  increased  from  $1,373,594  in  1906  to  $1,- 
727.401  in  1907.  The  largest  item  of  export  was  rice,  which  amounted 
to  $462,630  in  1906  and  $685,113  in  1907.  Other  leading  articles  of 
export  to  Hawaii  are  sake,  soy,  cotton  tissues,  beans,  fish,  sulphur, 
pea  cheese,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  drugs,  and  medicines.  Ex- 
ports to  Hawaii  are  almost  exclusively  for  consumption  by  Japanese 
resident  in  the  islands. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  from  Asiatic  Russia.  It 
was  the  first  year  of  imports  of  wheat  from  that  section,  due  to  the 
establishment  of  mills  in  Japan.  There  was  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion in  imports  of  salted  salmon,  due  to  the  extension  of  rights  of 
Japanese  fishermen  to  enter  the  Asiatic  waters,  whereby  the  Japanese 
9108-c  B 1907— VOL  1 29 
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fishing  fleets  have  been  able  to  gather  fish  themselves.  The  other 
large  items  of  import  were  grains,  fertilizers,  and  petroleum. 

The  export  trade  with  Asiatic  Russia  declined  over  50  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1906.  Amonff  the  leading  items  of  export  are  rice, 
say,  vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  beer,  cotton  goods,  European  clothing, 
and  coal.  The  decline  in  this  trade  indicates  that  the  exports  that 
formerly  went  through  Vladivostok  to  northern  Manchuria  now  pass 
to  the  same  destination  via  Dalny  and  the  South  Manchurian 
Railwajr. 

The  import  trade  with  British  America  increased  50  per  cent  over 
1906  and  now  amounts  to  over  $600,000.  Imports  consist  of  wheat, 
flour,  salted  salmon,  printing  paper,  lumber,  butter  and  cheese,  cows 
for  dairy  purposes,  and  lead. 


KOBE. 

By  ViCE-CoNSUL  Walter  Gassett. 

The  total  trade  of  this  consular  district  for  1907  was  $221,932,132, 
against  $199,359,729  for  1906,  an  increase  of  $22,572,403,  which  re- 
sulted entirely  from  imports.  These  reached  $135,735,203,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  total  for  the  whole  Empire,  a  gain  of  $23,070,811 
over  1906.    Exports  amounted  to  $86,196,929,  a  decrease  of  $498,408. 

The  year  1907  was  remarkable  for  the  series  of  adverse  factors 
influencing  the  trade  of  this  consular  district,  though,  on  the  whole, 
an  advance  was  made.  The  early  part  of  the  year  witnessed  the  end 
of  the  company-promoting  boom  which  took  place  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Eussia.  The  native  banks,  which  had  favored  the  for- 
mation of  new  industrial  enterprises  by  their  leniency  in  granting 
advances,  now  became  overcautious,  so  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty funds  could  be  obtained  by  merchants  for  ordinary  business. 
While  a  number  of  failures  among  banks  and  businesswomen  were 
recorded,  yet  a  panic  was  averted. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  caused  a  decrease  in  the  exports  to 
China,  while  the  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States  also  adversely 
affected  the  business  with  that  country,  and  the  collapse  of  the  cop- 
per market  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  a  further  disturbing 
element. 

RISE  IN   COST  OF  LIVING  AND  WAGES — DIRECT  TRADE. 

Manufacturers  are  having  to  face  a  continuous  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  and  wages.  Coal  which  in  1903  cost  about  $2.75  in  1907  rose  to 
$3.50  per  ton.  In  1905  the  average  wages  for  male  operatives  was  21 
cents  per  day,  and  for  females  11 J  cents.  Laborers  are  feeling  with  in- 
creasing force  the  pressure  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodities; 
rice,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  their  food,  reached  the  record 

Srice  of  $9  per  koku  (4.9G20  bushels)  in  September.  In  consequence, 
uring  1907  there  were  a  number  of  strikes,  and  there  was  an  advance 
in  wa^es  for  the  year,  though  many  of  the  strikes  were  not  successful. 
^Vliile  the  business  and  manufacturing  interests  have  had  to  face 
hard  times,  the  agricultural  class  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  rice, 
wheat,  and  barley  crops  were  well  above  the  average.  However,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  may  have  diminished  their  profits  some- 
what. 
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Japanese  newspapers  are  continually  referring  with  satisfaction  to 
the  increasing  percentage  of  the  foreign  trade  that  is  done  by  native 
firms  with  American  and  European  customers  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  foreign  middlemen  established  in  this  country.  These 
latter  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  however,  that  if  the  per- 
centage is  lower,  the  volume  of  business  handled  by  them  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  a  few  years  affo. 

There  is  certainly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  American  and  European 
manufacturers  to  get  into  direct  trade  relations  with  Japanese  firms, 
thinking  thereby  to  avoid  the  payment  of  commission  to  middlemen. 
Another  cause  of  the  increased  percenta^  of  the  foreign  trade  done 
by  Japanese  traders  is  the  financial  assistance  which  they  are  able 
to  obtain  through  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  this  bank  being  al- 
lowed to  rediscount  foreign  bills  of  exchange  with  the  Bank  of  Japan 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum. 

While  by  selling  direct  to  a  Japjanese  firm,  in  theory  the  foreign 
manufacturer  saves  a  commission,  in  actual  practice  he  does  not  get 
any  nearer  the  ultimate  consumer.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
Japanese  houses  doing  business  with  foreign  firms  are  export  and 
import  brokers,  and  the  result  is  that  the  manufacturer  simply  pays 
a  commission  to  native  instead  of  American  or  European  firms  wnich 
are  just  as  close  in  touch  with  the  local  consumer.  Though  in  many 
cases  good  results  have  followed  direct  trading,  yet  American  manu- 
facturers will  probably  prefer  to  deal  with  reliable  American  houses 
established  here. 

TRADE  or  KOBE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Kobe  for  1907  was  $164,392,703,  ah 
increase  of  $13,600,564  from  the  previous  year.  Imports  during  1907 
amounted  to  $111,271,907,  against  $95,710,'703  for  1906,  an  increase  of 
$15,561,204.  The  principal  articles  contributing  to  this  increase  were 
raw  cotton,  which  advanced  from  $31,330,514  in  1906  to  $40,416,243 
in  1907;  pig  iron  advanced  from  $6,180,108  to  $8,936,150,  machinery 
and  parte  rrom  $3,436,380  to  $5,439,917,  sulphate  ammonia  from 
$1,342,674  to  $2,462,011,  and  condensed  milk  from  $815,520  to 
$525,844.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  woolen  cloths  and 
serges  from  $2,099,076  in  1906  to  $955,219  m  1907,  and  also  a  decline 
in  cotton  piece  goods  from  $4,955,738  to  $4,611,894. 

Exi>orts  from  Kobe  in  1907  amounted  to  $53,120,796,  as  compared 
with  $65,081,436  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  $1,960,640.  The  exports  of 
camphor  and  camphor  oil  increased  from  $1,875,113  in  190(>  to 
$2,686,528  in  1907,  cotton  underwear  from  $932,039  to  $1,503,697,  fish 
oil  from  $150,870  to  $519,797,  straw  braid  from  $1,978,754  to 
$2,198,115,  and  tea  from  $1,169,697  to  $1,396,495.  The  articles  that 
contributed  most  to  the  decline  were  cotton  yam  and  waste,  which 
decreased  from  $11,870,292  in  1906  to  $7,905,165  in  1907;  matches 
decreased  from  $4,207,413  to  $3,517,189,  refined  sugar  from  $503,648 
to  $86,815,  and  porcelain  and  earthenware  from  $2,783,663  to 
$2^35,808. 

IMPORTS  FOR  TWO  ITCARS. 

In  the  following  comparative  statement  are  given  the  imports  into 
Kobe  for  1906  and  1907. 
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Artksles. 


Bicycles 

Caustic  soda 

Chlorate  potash 

Cotton: 

Ginned 

Unginncd 

Dyes,  aniline 

Flour... '. !.!.-!..!!!!.!!! 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

Glass 

Hides 

Indigo,  drv 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of: 

Angle  and  T  Iron 

Bars  and  rods 

NaUs 

Pigs  and  Ingots 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Plates  and  sheets 

Ralls 

Leather 

Locomotives  and  cars. . . . 

Machinery 

Milk,  canned 

Moussclino  do  laine 

Metals: 

Lead 

Thi 

Zino— 

Pigs  and  Ingots.. 
Sheets 


1906. 


$1,623,077 
670,786 
200,131 
468,639 

31,330,514 
623,449 
791,044 
246,251 

1,213,310 
353,132 
613,300 
197,429 

1,448,324 


449,889 

1,458,615 

678,810 

935,411 

339,835 

1,832,275 

485,273 

496,555 

395,626 

3,436,380 

315,520 

922,506 

391,222 
440,616 

184,209 
583,463 


1907. 


11,872,472 
622,799 
246,374 
542,703 

40,416,243 
763,523 
791,044 
201,641 
693,666 
534,361 
510,577 
361,673 
1,866,360 


991,552 

1,922,225 

783,406 

203,547 

693,684 

2,720,340 

620,898 

606,804 

874,399 

5,439,917 

525,344 

720,171 

203,547 
419,658 


126,155 


Articles. 


Oil,  kerosene 

Oilcake 

Paper 

ParaflSnwax 

Phosphate  rock 

Phosphorus 

Pulp , 

Rice 

Soda  ash 

Sulphate  ammonium . . . . . 

Sugar , 

Textiles: 

Cotton  goods- 
Flannels , 

Prints 

Satins , 

Shirtings— 

Gray 

White 

Umbrella  cloth.., 

Yam 

Woolen  goods- 
Cloths  and  serges. 
Cotton  mixtures. 
Yam 

Wool 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Reimports 

Total  Imports 


1906. 


11,957,635 
2,781,675 
1,800,867 

400,592 
1,229,182 

254,530 

660,561 
4,318,872 

208,917 
1,342,674 

512,385 


306,477 

1,078,015 

813,698 

1,906,197 
357,768 
493,583 
178,148 

2,099,076 
885,077 
259,676 

1,096,414 
18,149,104 


95,566,715 
143,988 


95,710,703 


12,174,221 

3,365,196 

1,375,205 

494,118 

948,772 

231,422 

460,411 

4,726,671 

206,431 

2,462,011 

393,038 


218,367 

1,036,041 

644,626 

1,806,611 
302,049 
606,401 


056,219 
1,040,439 

762,287 
1,001,445 
19,758,866 


111,027,499 
244,408 


111,271,907 


REVIEW    OF    THE    IMPORTS. 

The  small  stock  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1907, 
followed  by  low  prices  caused  by  the  financial  disturbances  in 
America,  induced  heavy  buying,  a  good  deal  of  it  being  speculative. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  j^ear  the  mills  began  to  reduce  their  purchases 
on  account  of  diflSculty  in  disposing  of  their  yam.  In  cotton  piece 
goods  the  leading  articles  show  a  decline  as  compared  with  1906, 
hard  times  following  the  collapse  of  the  business  boom  in  January, 
affecting  the  sales  throughout  the  year.  The  extension  of  their  plants 
by  Japanese  weaving  mills  during  1907  caused  a  fair  importation  of 
wool  and  yarn,  but  the  same  cause  that  affected  the  sale  of  cotton 
piece  goods  also  applied  to  woolen  goods,  including  mousselines. 

The  heavy  increase  in  imports  of  metals  and  machinery  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  filling  of  orders  on  forward  contracts  for  iron  and  ma- 
chinery in  consequence  of  the  business  boom  in  1906,  but  the  failure 
in  August  of  a  large  native  dealer  in  metals  disorganized  this  njar- 
ket,  and  the  year  closed  with  large  stocks  of  imported  goods  held  over 
in  Kobe  and  Osaka. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  by  enabling  dealers  to  purchase  beans  . 
and  oil  cake  on  favorable  terms  in  Manchuria,  caused  an  increased 
importation  of  these  articles.  The  burning  of  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha's  warehouse  in  Tokyo  destroyed  large  quantities  of  beans 
and  oil  cake  which  had  to  be  replaced.  The  great  extension  in  the 
business  of  artificial  fertilizers  during  lOOG  and  1907  caused  by  the 
increasing  price  and  decreasing  supply  of  dried  fish  guano  created  a 
large  demand  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  during  the  year  under  review. 
The  increased  importation  of  condensed  milk  comes  from  the  placing 
r/j  tills  ninrket  of  cheap  grades  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain, 
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Artides. 


1906. 


Antimony $95,309 

Bamboo,  and  manufao* 

tiiresof 528.548 

Beer 69.660 

Boards  for  tea  boxes 163,960 

Bnmze,  manulkctures  of. .  119, 836 

Btosba 519,481 

Buttons 168,694 

Camphor 1,809,127 

CarpcU 296,726 

Cigarettes 409,599 

aocks 169.846 

CoUc  or  isinglass 347,480 

Copper I  8,068,237 

Cotton  goods: 

Flannels 388,198 

Sheeting  and  shirting.  193, 830 

Tcloth I  64,132 

Towels !  646,931 

Underwear ,  932.030 

Waste 1  263.414  , 

Yarn  and  waste !  11,606.878  I 

CatUe-flsh 426.670' 

Fans 440.009" 

Glass,  manufactures  of |  267, 287 

Lacquered  ware 202,463 

Lamps,  and  parts 199,546 

Leather 1  172.788 

Matches 4,207.413 

Matting I  2,895,649  , 

Menthol  crystal 102.188  I 


1907. 


Articles. 


$39,430 

606,280 
21,088 
132, 193 
92,211 
653,681 
267,566 

2,603,376 
247,291 
281,049 
163,195 
363.310 

7,878,320 

188,114 

185,007 

10,325 

645,508 

1,503,697 
131,563 

7,773,600 
617, 120 
449,335 
326,685 
192,765 
185,628 
62,480 

3,517,189 

2,763,147 
74,200 


Mineral  water 

Mushrooms 

OU:  j 

Camphor 

Fish 

Peppermint 

Palm  leaves 

Paper.  Uenshl 

.  Paper,  miscellaneous , 

I  I'orcelain    and    earthen-  I 

•     ware 

,  Rice I 

;  Sake ! 

■  Screens ' 

Seaweed 

Silk  waste,  kibiso 

Shrimps ' 

Socks  and  stockings 

Straw  and  chip  liralds 

Suear,  refined 

Sulphur 

Tea. 

Toys 

Umbrella,  ?:uropean 

Vegetable  wax 

Other  articles 


1906. 


$129,274 
373,809  I 

65,986  : 
150,870 
106,268 

71,071 
166.383 
235,794 

2,783.663 

1,331,168 
479,937 
230,367 
176,572  I 
366,851  ' 
170,157  ! 
90.942  •' 

1,978,764  : 
603.648  I 
102.369 

1.169.697  I 
273,691  I 
406,219  I 
628,993 

6,677,245  ' 


1907. 


$111,517 
264,560 

183.153 
519.797 
82,624 
20,266 
96.700 
66,329 

2,635,303 

1,445,383 
494,799 
170,904 
140,663 
334,785 
177,833 
117.959 

2,193,115 
36,815 
118,932 

1,396.495 
264,574 
301.642 
617.973 

9,247,453 


Total 51.215.625 

Reexports }<ti5,811 


52,4»)3.526 
627,270 


Total  exports 55,081,436      53,120,796 


REVIEW  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  KOIJE. 


The  largest  decrease  in  any  one  article  of  export  during  1907  oc- 
curred in  cotton  yarn.  The  business  depression,  affecting  the  home 
market,  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  affecting  the  trade  with 
China,  caused  the  price  to  fall  to  a  point  where  there  was  no  profit  in 
manuiacturing  or  exporting,  and  the  year  closed  with  large  stocks 
on  hand.  Few  mills  had  then  contracted  their  production  for  delivery 
more  than  two  months  ahead. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  trade  which  was  felt  keenly 
throughout  the  Empire  durini:^  1907,  mills  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  in  a  healthy  condition,  because  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  year  they  had  booked  tlieir  production  for  months  ahead 
at  prices  yielding  handsome. profit .s. 

The  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange  on  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  caused 
shipments  of  matclies  to  fall  to  a  veiy  low  point,  and  inaiiv  manufac- 
turers in  Kobe  and  Osaka  had  to  suspend  operations  entirely,  while 
others  worked  at  less  than  lialf  time.  Although  production  fell  to 
half  the  usual  amount,  .stocks  are  snid  to  have  accuniulntod  to  over 
20,000  tons  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  decrease  in  tlie  exportation 
of  refined  sugar  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  in  JJ)OG  was  unusu- 
ally stimulated  by  competition  and  cutting  of  prices  by  Japanese  re- 
fineries, rates  being  restored  in  1907. 

Business  troubles  in  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  by  restricting  purchases  and  canceling  orders  were  iesp^nsil)l(' 
for  the  decrease  in  exports  of  porcelain  and  eartlienware.  The  export 
of  tea  increased,  although  botn  the  first  and  second  crops  were  small 
and  prices  firmer  than  in  1906.  From  tables  compiled  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  commerce  at  Tokyo  it  appears  that  the  u?.e 
of  Japanese  tea  in  the  United  States  is  snduBAVs  di^^KX^iivii^^  >9iVv^^ 
Formosan  and  Indian  teas  are  gaining  in  iwv 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  rush  was  low  enough  to  per- 
mit matting  being  made  at  a  good  profit,  deliveries  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, prices  high,  and  qualities  far  from  good.  Though  the  demand 
for  matting  was  very  keen  throughout  the  year,  a  very  large  stock 
of  rush  was  carried  forward  to  1908,  the  1907  crop  having  been  the 
most  productive  for  some  years.  There  was  a  large  demand  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  for  fish  oil,  both  whale  and  herring, 
for  making  soap  and  candles,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  rope. 
This  was  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  vegetable  oils. 

There  was  a  satisfactory  harvest  and  a  good  supply  of  straw  was 
available  for  the  production  of  braid,  but  the  quality  of  the  goods 
shows  deterioration  in  many  ways,  and  the  Japanese  braid  in  fine 
widths  is  meeting  with  a  keen  competition  in  China  plait.  Out  of  a 
total  exportation  of  16,911,549  bundles,  the  United  Kingdom  took 
7,000,733,  Germany  4,508,366,  France  2,275,744,  and  the  United  States 
2,131,291.  Scarcity  of  supplies  of  chip  and  losses  sustained  by  dealers 
during  the  previous  season  were  responsible  for  the  decline  in  this 
trade,  dealers  and  plaiters  both  finding  it  more  satisfactory  to  confine 
their  attention  to  those  straw  plaits  that  were  in  good  demand. 

Good  prices  obtained  during  the  first  six  months  of  1907  stimulated 
exports  in  camphor  and  camphor  oils. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii,  had  a  larger  volume  of  business  with  Kobe  in  1907  than 
any  other  country,  the  United  Kingdom  being  next  in  order.  In 
imports  the  United  States  was  exceeded  both  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  India,  but  in  exports  only  by  China. 


Countries. 


Uni  tod  States 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

British  America 

British  India 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Dutch  India 

Egypt 

France 

French  India 

Germany 

Hawaii 

Holland 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Korea 

Kwaugtimg  Provinc©  (Dalny,  Manchuria). 

Mexii^o ' 

Norway 

Peru..'. 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Russian  Asia 

Siam 

Spain 

Straits  Settlements 

Sweden 

Switterland 

Turkey 

Unite<l  Kin.cdom 

Otiier  countries 


Imjwrts. 


1906. 


I 


1907. 


115,812,147 

589,832 

555,090 

2,409,737 

136,379 

19,989,890 


12,954,871 

24,408 

1,410,113 

568,380 

897,142 

1,699,159 

10,678,642 

2,688 

325,105 

109,587 

143,560 

728,777 


2,197 

4,828 

22, 407 

85,333 

2,398 

7,5C7 

59.123 

1,230,792 

22.fi03 

854,290 

326.205 

886,665 

94 

21,649,921 

1,520,713 


119,208.228 

700,914 

479,355 

3,006,408 

126,496 

24,380,228 

169,736 

11,934,605 

54,478 

1,273,896 

810,409 

1,240,569 

2,024,917 

11,166,869 

2.371 

340,328 

82,824 

217,494 

1,590,904 

1,309,040 

469 

175.329 

154,732 

140,190 

8,139 

5,182 

453,098 

1,008,687 

44,012 

1,154.586 

475, 162 

713,007 

766 

25,461,747 

1,349,532 


Exports. 


766  I 

•7A7 


1906. 


19,594,790 
830,436 
394,574 
311,437 
552,003 
2,266,428 


18,812,115 

39,165 

467,574 

55,542 

1,723,406 

22,072 

2,516,391 

968,825 

76,460 

8.693,998 

843,386 

433,982 


10,708 

1,492 

5,639 

402,513 

1,288 

8,749 

732,873 

30.804 

16,798 

1,100,322 

55 

16,970 

10,958 

3,920,745 

153,938  I 


1907. 


110,328,810 

912,981 

336,971 

464,826 

741,590 

3,012,455 

4,863 

14,303,518 

30,921 

610,660 

82,077 

1,828,795 

46,713 

3,405,905 

1,227,858 

85,968 

7,349,366 

.723,632 

536,827 

718,825 

4,311 

841 

22,652 

586,299 

3,739 

22,536 

112,266 

53,782 

49,382 

1,148,342 

1,133 

2,402 

10,490 

4,254,333 

94,727 


Total \     95,710,7t»   111,271,907  ^^  55,081,436 


53,120.796 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  disturbances  in  the  United  States 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  total  trade  of  that  country  with 
Kobe  during  1907  was  $29,537,038,  an  increase  of  $4,130,101  over 
1906.  Imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $19,208,228,  against 
$16,812,147  for  the  previous  year,  being  a  gain  of  $3^396,081.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  $3,51G,842  in  the  importation  of 
$10^581,240  worth  of  raw  cotton.  Wheat  made  a  gain  of  $752^81  on 
an  importation  of  $995,405,  while  flour  decreased  ^6,274,  the  figures 
for  1907  being  $911,463,  the  reason  for  these  changes  being  the  exten- 
sion of  Japanese  flour  mills. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  by  articles  from  the 
United  States  for  1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Building  and  bridge  ma- 

tarialB 

Caoutchouc    and    gutta 

parcha,  crude. 

Can,  electric,  parts  of.  — 

Coodensed  milk 

CoCton,  raw,  ginned 

Flour,  wheat 

Gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num, liquid 

Hoob,  animal 

Impieaients,   tools,   and 

fvm  machinery 

IroQ  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of: 

Galvanised  sheets 

Plates  and  sheets 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Rails 

Locomotives  and  ten- 
ders  

Machinery — 

Boring  and  drill- 
ing  

Electric- 
Dynamos  and 

motors 

Other 


1906. 


$57,015  ' 

12,197 

Mi.  210 

222,152  I 

7,004,398 

1,157,737 

35,298  ' 
2tJ,(iS3 

118, 489 


21,970  , 
110,630 
117,323  . 

75,393  i 

114,432 
43,424  , 


176,915 
64,100 


1907. 


$(\3,598 

27,198 

100,921 

321.2.i7 

10,581,240 

911, 4o;^ 

30,731 
40,371 

30,059 


52, 103 
65,9-10 
184,016 
112,920 

203,353 


38,649 


73, 491 
137,943 


Articles. 


Iron  nnd  steel,  etc.— Con. 
Machinery— Con. 

Lifting 

Paper-making 

PuinpinR 

Turning  lathes... 

Manures 

Meters,  gas 

Oils: 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Lubricating 

Rosin 

Salmon  and  trout,  salted. 

Sewing  machines 

Swla.  nitrate  of 

Sleam  engmes  and  boilers 

Tallow 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wax,  paraflin 

Wheat 

Wood,  Oregon  pine,  fir, 

cedar 

Other  articles 


1900. 


1907. 


$67,103 
18.868  < 
72,124  i 

109.906 
37,715  I 
4,522  . 

1,488,837 

27,461 

202,636 

67,640 

16,486 

72,124 

20,227 

237,750 

35,406 

393.930 

356,272 

243,124 

50,213 
2,796,437 


$35,730 
27,368 
45,028 
31,911 
43,535 
38,232 

1,464,397 
26,838 
166,788 
105,785 
33,704 
45,028 
65,778 
186, 119 
35,029 
62,240 
436,187 
995,405 

209,145 
2,128,760 


Total :  15,812,147       19,208,228 


In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  imports  at  Kobe  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  1006  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


riaz,  hemp,  Jute,  China  grass $75, 801      $105, 954 

Boar 5,208  I       24,158 

Otheri 


rarUcles. 
Total... 


4.324  ! 


16,078 


85,333  ,      146,190 


Imports  for  1907  from  Hawaii  to  Kobe  amounted  to  only  $2,371. 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  the  more  important  importations 
from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  principal  competing 
nations  in  these  articles  for  the  year  1907 : 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

Australia. 

British 
India. 

China. 

Dutch 
India. 

French 
India. 

Straits 
SetUe- 
ments. 

Cotton,  raw: 

Ginned 

$10,581,240 

$21,583,840 
116, 150 

$6,814,261 
13,718 

$25,220 
186,985 
709,824 

$310,020 
108,235 

$263 

Unginned 

310, lo2 

Kerosene 

1,404,397 
911,463 
995,405 

Flour 

$8,727 
70,242 

14 

4,973 
28 

Wheat 

i 

1 

DECLARED  EXPORTS   TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  exports  from  Kobe  to  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii, 
for  1905,  amounted  to  $8,045,057,  1906,  $10,583,288,  and  1907,  to 
$9,875,852.  The  decline  of  exports  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  due  to  the  decreased  shipments  of  straw  matting, 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  and  metal  ware.  There  were  substantial 
increases  in  curios,  metals,  peanuts^  sake,  and  tea. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  exports,  by  articles,  from 
Kobe  to  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii,  for  1905,  190G,  and 
1907: 


Articles. 


Antimony 

Bamboo  poles 

Bamboo  and  wood  ware. 
Brushes. 


Camphor  and  oil . 
Carpets  and  rugs. 
Cement 


Chillies. 

Cinnemon  baric 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 
Curios 


Fans. 

Ginger 

Gutslrmg 

Isinglass 

Leather  and  leather  ware. 

Metal 

Metal  ware 

Mineral  water 

Oranges,  iresh 

Paper: 


Copying: . 
>tner  i 


Other  paper  and  paper  ware. 

Peanuts 

Personal  and  household  effects.. . 

Peppermint  crystal  and  oil 

Porcelain  and  earthen  ware 

Rice 

Sake 

Screens 

Silkgoo.ls 

Straw  and  rhip  braid 

Straw  matting 

Sulphur 

Sundries 

Tea 

Toys 

Vegetables  and  provisions 

Vegetable  wax 


1905. 


122,820 

48,529 

129,129 

299,751 

217,051 

19,986 

1,270 

24,932 

10,821 

65.617 

158,967 

97,653 

13,324 

8,309 

8,832 

11,562 


1906. 


70,428 
7,903 
7,834 

12,933 
91,353 

64,788 
11,185 
08.810 
903,579  j 
230,320  i 
186,127  I 

35,090  ; 

38,808  I 
290.787 
2,393,472 
17,080 
244,825 
1,734.730 
92,821  I 
200,000 
90,519  I 


15,341 

65,346 

314,238 

342,748 

102,611 

46,188 

60,203 

14,048 

13,307 

83,763 

129,005 

109,878 

19,327 

17.908 

26,633 

24,259 

109,910 

307,255 

17,365 

4,096 

34,627 

112,403 

48.432 

5,245 

52,085 

1,001,357 

592, 302 

200, 797 

40.974 

02.942 

352.840 

3,448,389 

23, 510 

247.312 

1,177,371 

210,5<)3 

300.450 

142,388 


1907. 


172,200 
196, 421 
408,447 
126,483 
28,276 


Total '  8,045,057  10.r>S;^,2SS  .   9,875,8:2 


27,8U4 

323 

82,329 

238,626 

100,228 

2,282 

23,816 

21,388 

8.011 

408,894 

35.6^0 

7.4:8 

14,976 

11,4:2 

138.6  0 

175. 403 

16,312 

12,605 

1,275,373 

807, 5;  7 

208, 4S5 

13,692 

49,183 

313.670 

2,667.405 

49,241 

181,536 

1,430,794 

117.337 

419,436 

126,094 
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EXPORTS  TO  HAWAH  AND  THE  PHILIPPn^ES. 

The  exports  from  Kobe  to  Hawaii  induded  in  the  preceding  table 
amounted  to  $968,825  in  1906  and  to  $1,227,858  in  1907,  a  gain  of 
$259,033.  The  increased  exports  of  rice  alone  amounted  to  $207,266. 
The  exports  to  Hawaii  are  largely  for  consumption  hj  Japanese,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  rice,  sake,  soy,  fish  products,  cottoft  tissue,  and  earth- 
enware. 

The  exports  from  Kobe  to  the  Philippines  increased  from  $196,813 
in  1905  to  $501,440  in  1906  and  to  $612,388  in  1907.  The  principal 
articles  contributing  to  this  increase  are  cotton  goods,  mineral  water, 
vegetables,  and  provisions.  In  the  following  statement  are  given  the 
exports,  by  articles,  from  Kobe  to  the  Philippines  for  1905, 1906,  and 
1907: 


Bamboo  and  wood  ware 
Dnishes,  tooth,  nail,  and  hair. 
Camphor  and  (^amphor  oil 

Carpets  and  rues 

Cotton  and  cotum  goods. 

Carlos 

Gut  string 

Tainff^ftiM 

LctihoT  and  k^ther  wans 


lC0lal  wan 
Hetal. 

Mbuiral  water 
Piper 

Copying. . 

Other  paper  and  paper  waie 
Feppc^rtnLnt  crystai  and  oil.. 
Pen^f^lain  and  i?artbcti  ware. 
Rice. 
Sake. 


BQkioods. 

Straw  and  chip  bi«ld, 

Stnw  mattiag 

Bolphur. 

Bondjicd. 

Tea. 

Toys 

Vegetaiilee  sod  provtskms. 

Vegetable 


TRADE    WriH    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Kobe  during  1907 
amounted  to  $29,716,080,  a  gain  of  $4,145,414  over  the  previous  year. 
Imports  were  $25,461,747,  an  increase  of  $3,811,826;  exports  were 
$44^,388,  an  increase  of  $833,580. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  into  Kobe  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1906  and  1907. 
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Arttd^- 


AminonJiimf  sulphate  of. .  _ 
Bicyc1(^  and  irltjclsa. .  „ . . 
Bcilldkig  and  bridfie  mate- 

rteU,, ,„.......,„,.* 

Cars,  railway,  etc  ...,,*.,., . 

Cemfint*., .,*.,. 

Bynamite^  *^^,,..,,^,^,,„-_ 
JDTa,  aiiiUao., *, 

Eustlf;  canyas. .,«.,........ 

Electric    dynamos    and 

mototB 

TcrtUlaer: 

rjsh  piano. 

Gold,  sllvpr,  plaClnum.. 
liquid.. . .., 

HaudkiirdilLtla 

Hati  «rad  caps. . ............ 

Iiisalated  win 

Iron  and  ste^l,   mauufba' 
tures  of: 
Anchors  and  cikiiliis... » ^ 

Bars  and  rod»...... 

Bolts^  nuts,  imd  setbws^ 

Comjgjitiad . ........ 

OaJvLinizcd  sheets. . . . » . 

ng^aiid  Ingots, 

Piatra  and  sheets. . , . , . , 

Ralls 

Rivets, 


tl, 


T  and  angie . 
plaU 


Tinned  pbtes. . ,  *,,.**, 

Tuijes  and  plpca. ,. . 

Leather. , ..*,*.«.*** 

Machlin^ry: 

DrEUlng  and  borings . ,  * , 

Lifting 

Sawing. ...... »,,„...„ 

BphmJng  cotton,  - , 

\y  eavlng  co  tton ........ 

Turning  Lathes. 

Meials: 

Aluminum,  ingots,  I'.U:. . 

B  rass  pipes  an  d  tubes .. . 

Copp^ — 

PfpoB and  tubes,... 
Shea  ta..,  „.,,,..„. 


1006. 


307,579 
204,  aOQ 

OS,  446 


43,S16 
8^759 

SS,£e4 
59,089 

61,094 

1>2,232 

27,  m 


57,06^ 
330,001 
125, 1€2 
leO,4'X) 
419,021 

€04,235 
17,721 


aoo,oai 

14,260 

207,570 

7,061 

&4,350 
02,336 

SOS,  100 
61,37fl 
m,4&0 

7,620 
100,731 


1007. 


fa,  426,821 

5Hoe9 

Sl.lGS 
101,019 
A  466 
3S,44S 
30,  ESI 

S4,£0t) 

37,014 
279,0(11 

42.313 
35,304 
113,705 


6&,S76 
641,505 

33J80 
368,^20  I 
572,070 
Wi8,6til7  I 

35,016 
G0,S97 
072,033 
98,815 
302,133 
155,091 

106,423 
225,852 
39,303 
1,0S7,653 
113,661 
173,282 

00.229 
78,805 

^.423 
3S^ai7 


1006. 


Uetala— Contlun^. 

Lead  plates,  sheets. . .  .^ 
Nlckd,  grains,  ingots^ 

eto ...,..,,.„ 

Zinc,  shepta . .  ^ , . . ,  j 

Wllk,  condmiaed ,.,... 

OIL  castor.. ..,,...,. 

Pdnts.. 

Paper,  printing.*. ..--,.**.. 

?im  albs ..., 

Fhosphorus. ,..,*.,*>^ 

Filch. ,. 

Potash . . . . ,  ^ ,,, 

Pulp,  paper-.  *_ 

Bodai 

Blcarboiiate  of.. 

raustle.  ^ , , , ^ ..... . 

aoda  ash 

St^uu  cngtocs  and  boiler^. .. 
Textiles; 

Alpacas...,...^.....,.. 

Caaiiiacrea.*  —  * , 

Cotton  goods— 

Flannt'ls..,, 

Gassed  cotton ,. 

Prints 

Satlus and  Italians,., 
Thne&d.......,,..,.) 

ITmbrplla  cloth 

Velvets  and  plushes. 

Victoria  laiftTJS 

Other  tis^uos. ...... 

Yams I 

Linen  yarn ........,....! 

Silk  tcJtc  U  an  d  plusbt^ .  | 
Woolen  goods- 
Cloths  and  sorgns. . , 
Cotton  mixtures.,.. 

Flannel J 

UmUii  delaine-,,.,. ; 

Yarn.,-..,, 

Vessels,  steam...... 

Wool 

OthfiT  articles..,,.-^..... 


S28,037 

147*334 
83,187 
74,020 
85,030 
7Splfil 
63,7fi7 
31,3S8 
02,021 
582 

137,418 
49,431 

34,247 
109, 7t@ 
208, Sga 
2G&,317 

I7,06& 
47,800 

266,577 

1,030, 124 

8Ga,197 

S7,7ai 

217,748 
in,0S7 
493,583 

282, raa 

137,001 
70,405 

572,411 

335,055 

2,825 


Totil ..,. ^1,649,921 


84,707 

J05,272 

325,021 

7,677,714 


lfl07. 


f74,2fi3 

134,709 
94,644 

172,317 
96,195 
84,e60 
88,386 
35>801 
36.019 
32,062 

^2,152 
26,100 

70,134 
245,932 
205.503 
406,370 

33, 70S 
38,«70 

86,600 
145,058 
0G1,15« 
G80,2&2 

02,050 
£60,659 
168,2Iii 

£3,848 

m,66a 

113,897 
02,933 
61,113 

819,413 

323,87fi 
40,143 
41,500 

256,457 
06,634 

271,519 
6,S3«,710 


2&,4M,747 


The  greatest  increases  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  made  by  ammonium,  iron  and  steel,  bicycles  and  tricycles,  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machinery,  and  woolen  cloths  and  serges.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  copper  pipes  and  tubes  of  $110,308,  and  $308,638 
in  steam  vessels. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

While  the  other  principal  countries  doing  business  with  Kobe  show 
a  gain  in  both  exports  and  imports  for  1907,  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver,  by  decreasing  the  exports  to  China,  was  the  cause  of  its  fall 
from  first  place  in  1906  in  volume  of  trade  with  Kobe  to  third  in  1907. 

The  total  trade,  including  Kwantung  Province  (Dalny,  Man- 
churia) was  $28,2GG,588,  a  loss  of  $3,500,398  as  compared  with  1906. 
Imports  were  $13,244,245,  a  gain  of  $289,374,  and  exports  $15,022,343, 
a  loss  of  $3,789,772  over  1906,  the  principal  changes  in  imports  being: 


Articles. 


1906. 


Raw  cotton  ginned ;  $6, 375, 151 

Beans '       671,038 

Hemp,  jute,  etc I       218, 293 

O/Jcake '    2,592,017 

Cotton,  rape,  and  sesame  seed I       668,852 


1907. 


16,814,261 

365,860 

97,608 

2,447,109 

377,002 
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The  principal  articles*  exported  to  China  from  Kobe  are  cotton 
yam,  copper,  matches,  and  marine  produce. 

INCREASED   TRADE   WITH    GERMANY. 

The  total  trade  of  Kobe  with  Germany  for  1907  was  $14,572,774, 
an  increase  over  190G  of  $1,377,741.  Imports  amounted  to  $11,- 
166,869  and  exports  to  $3,405,905  for  the  year,  a  gain  of  $488,227  and 
$889,514,  respectively. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports,  by  articles,  from 
Germany  for  190G  and  1907 : 


Articles.  1900.      | 

Acids: 

Acetic $53,759 

Carbonic 29,i.>>5 

Salicylic lti,550 

AnOiiie  salt 32,461 

Antllebrine 2l.«vs0 

Belting  and  hose 37.347 

Blsnuth,  subnltrate  of (^l.  Ui3 

Blankets 39,339 

Celluloid,  sheets,  etc 158, 530 

Cement 23«; 

Cork  stoppers 12,3-10 

Dyes: 

AnUIne 080,194  i 

Indipo,  arUflcial 1 ,  2iiii,  427 

Dynamite 32,310 

FertUiier 1.59.232 

Glue 42,033 

Qold,    silver    platinum, 

liquid 3fi,379 

Hope 24,908 

Inota  rubber,  and  gutta 

percha 32,787 

Iron  and  steel,  monulac- 
toiesor: 

Bars  and  rods 03(^510 

Nails 401,420 

Pigs,  higots,  etc 110,598 

Plates  and  sheets 137, 082 

Rails 327,813 

Tangle,etc !  35.398 

Wire 320,458 

Machinory: 

Paper  making 2, 193 

Spinning,  cotton 8. 735 


1907, 


$30,539 
42,1U1 
4(i,540 
08,005 
44.51>i 
38,280 
25,532 
Ii9.3li2 
77.910 
43,495 
35,218 

fA'J,208 
1,819,433 
114.528 
127,455 
3«i,532 

47,485 
20,119 

34,782 


578,183  . 
.549,853 

32,5(i4 
15;-,,  448 
373,002 

93.020 
432,798 

42.117 
;i2.0h9 


Articles. 

Malt 

Metals: 

Aluminum,  ini;ots,ct(-. 
Zinc  — 

Blocks,  iiip)ts,  etc. 
riatrsiui'l  sm«ts. 

racking  for  engines 

Tui^t: 

Fancy    

Imilalion,  Japimeso... 

MaUh 

racking; 

'         rrintint; 

'  Phosphorus,  nmonilioiLs . .  ■ 

'  I'otash.  chluratG  of ' 

j  Piilp  for  paper 

I  Sewing  machines ' 

,  Vessels,  steam 

'  Volatile  oils ! 

Textiles:  I 

Cotton  flannel ' 

Woolen  Kooils—  | 

Cloth  and  serges.. 

Flannel 

Muslin  delaine 

Yam ' 

Wool 

Other  articles 


1900. 


1907. 


$17,188 

*31,117 

31,715 

290,725 

ioi.i:.o 

84.591 

434.. S!U 

457.232 

27, 702 

45.978 

74,105 

83.375 

U5,901  . 

4.K..MuS 

1(»8.9«M  . 

1«».391 

17.395  1 

44.952 

70,108 

80.928 

SJ,7.54  1 

87.954 

258,475  ! 

740.202 

501,104  ■ 

312,4C.9 

45,9«i5 

37.4t.2 

117.9i>2 

04. 178 

00,417 

50, 102 

181,500 

80,890 

213.113 

187,073 

01,7iJ 

57.S.>3 

273.374 

85. 91.4 

OS.3S7  ■ 

175.428 

2:i9.s7S 

58.979 

,90;J.078 

2,302,131 

Total 10,678,042       11,100.M^ 


The  low  price  at  which  artificial  indigo  is  made  in  Germany  caused 
an  increased  importation  of  this  article.  Other  articles  in  which  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  1007  over  the  imports  of  1900  are  nails, 
wire,  aluminum,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  There  was  a  notable  de- 
cline in  the  imports  of  celluloid,  pulp  for  paper,  cotton  flannel,  muslin 
delaine,  and  wool. 

I3IP0RTS  FROM  BELGIUM — SHIPPING. 

Following  is  a  table  of  imports  from  Belgium  for  1906  and  1907 : 


Articles.  |  lOOG. 

Ammonium,  lulphate  of . .'  $11, 348 

Copper  Dlpes  and  tubes I  1,838 

OlMi,  sheets  and  pUte 543,870 

Inm  and  stool:  i 

Bansndrods <  028,722 

Plates  and  sheets 223,239 

Ralls 62.978 

Tanda.atc 170,010 

Winandrods 18,157 


1907.       I 

$31,274 
07,848 
464,2.13 


Articles. 


1, 


346,863 
97,109 

204,335 
37,629 


Metals: 

Aluminum,  incots^alo. 

Zlncptatobt' 
Paper,  printbig. 

OtC  s^'  -^^ 


UL 


1907. 


The  largest  gain  in  tonnage  entered  r 
1907  was  made  by  Japanese  steamsb^i^ 
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tons  against  2,000,325  for  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom 
entered  1,714,749  tons,  a  gain  of  14,890  tons;  Germany  entered 
567,074  tons,  a  decrease  of  48,628  tons ;  French  tonnage  being  without 
much  change.  The  United  States  showed  the  greatest  decrease, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  Dakota  and  the  stranding  of  the  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  The  figures  for  1907  were  523,639  tons  against 
661,528  tons  for  1906. 

SPINNING,  WEAVING,  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  this  consular  district  on 
December  31,  1907,  had  a  paid  up  capital  of  $21,684,127  with  a 
reserve  fund  of  $9,083,741.  The  number  of  spindles  amounted  to 
1,353,708  and  the  number  of  looms  8,763.  From  the  dividends  paid, 
the  year  1907  was  the  most  prosperous  for  several  years,  two  or  the 
mills,  the  Settsu  and  the  Amagasaki,  having  paid  50  per  cent.  There 
are  27  paper  mills  in  this  consular  district  with  a  total  capital  of 
$2,581,632,  mostly  employing  steam  power ;  two  of  them,  however,  the 
Umedzu  and  the  Yokkaichi,  have  water  power  in  addition. 

In  view  of  the  attempts  being  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  foreign 
capital  in  industrial  enterprises  in  this  consular  district,  it  may  oe 
well  to  inform  those  interested  that  there  is  no  law  in  Japan  obliging 
a  municipality,  county,  province,  or  the  central  Government  to  pay 
compensation  for  damage  suffered  in  connection  with  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace,  such  as  riots  or  strikes.  The  only  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing damages  is  by  proceeding  civilly  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
damage,  and  such  action  would  be  impracticable. 


08AKA. 

By  ViCB-CJoNsuL  Walter  Gassett,  Kobe. 

The  total  trade  of  Osaka  for  1907  was  $47,045,675,  as  compared 
with  $42,224,893  in  1906,  a  gain  of  $4,820,782.  Imports  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $17,146,957,  an  increase  of  $4,757,357  over  $12,389,600, 
the  figures  for  1906. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  imports  into  Osaka,  by 
articles,  for  1906  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


Antimony 

Beans 

Bicycles 

Bones,  animal 

Copper,  pigs  and  Ingots  — 
Cotton: 

Ginned 

Unglnned 

Earthenware,  glass,  porce-  , 

lain I 

Hemp  and  China  grass 

Illdes  and  skins , 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac-  i 
tures  of:  ' 

Bars,  rods,  plates , 

Pigs  and  ingots 

Lacquer | 

Machinery  and  parts 

Oilcake j 

Paper 

Rice  and  paddy | 

Seeds,  cotton ' 

Straw  braid I 


1906. 

1907.        1 

SI,  241 

$27,045  1 

062,479 

654,376  ' 

36,347 

65,289 

70,336 

78,545 

60,130 

27,314 

896,443 

4,309,643 

00,105 

34, 177 

32,939 

55,205  , 

416,678 

436,994 

406,192 

453,028  ! 

81,741 

46,203 

29,696 

87,6<i3  ' 

115,517 

166,943 

108,485 

112,095  1 

67,523 

101, 0h9 

181,031 

262,477  , 

743, 739 

2,801,286  1 

49,654 

97,349 

54, 585 

49,779 

Articles. 


Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

TexUles: 
Cotton  goods- 
Satins  and  Italians... 
Shirting  and  sheeting 
Velvets  and  plushes.. 
Silk  goods- 
Umbrella  cloths 

Velvets  and  plushes.. 

Yam 

Woolen  goods- 
Cloths  and  serges 

Cotton  mixtures 

Yarn 

Timber 

Vessels,  steam 

"Wax,  vegetable 

Wool 

Other  articles 


1906. 


1907. 


$2,851,809 
424,850 


25,135 
46,040 
4,984 

153,637 
38,107 
687,196 

120,251 
168,992 
115,863 
(K),562 
5G,  7G9 
145, 9SI 
331, 662 
2,972,901 


$1,619,530 
418,767 


69,619 
67,947 
37,189 

37,189 
28,809 
666,976 

69,634 
67,167 
81,299 
73,435 
66,772 
133,891 
867,950 
3,064,193 


Total 12,389,000  1  17,146,957 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  trade  of  Osaka  for  1907  is  that  the 
gain  in  importation  of  cotton  and  shipments  of  cotton  yam  is  at  the 
expense  of  Kobe,  a  larger  proportion  of  this  business  than  formerly 
being  now  done  direct  with  the  former  port.  Although  the  rice  crop 
of  1907  was  a  good  one,  on  account  of  two  rather  poor  crops  in  succes- 
sion in  September  the  price  reached  the  highe^  on  record,  $9  per 
koku  (4.9629  bushels) .  Kice  was  largely  imported  both  in  Kobe  and 
Osaka.  ^  It  is  brought  to  Osaka  to  be  cleaned  and  distributed. 

In  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  copper  market  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  tne  export  of  this  article  shows  an  increase,  though  the  quantity 
18  less,  due  to  the  better  prices  ruling  earlier. 

Imports  of  raw  sugar  show  a  decrease  on  account  of  the  heavy  im- 
portations during  1906  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  in  the  duty  in 
1907,  while  exports  decreased  because  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
trade  with  China  and  the  raising  of  prices  consequent  on  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Japanese  refining  companies. 

The  extension  of  their  plants  by  the  weaving  mills  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  wool,  mostly  from  Australia.  There  is 
not  a  combing  plant  in  Japan,  all  the  wool  imported  being  carded 
and  spun  into  woolen  yarn  by  admixture  with  shorter  material. 


EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 


The  exports  from  Osaka  in  1907  amounted  to  $29,898,718,  an  in- 
crease of  $63,425  over  those  of  1906,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Bags  and  ixirtfolios 

Beer 

Brushes 

BattOQS 

Cigarettes 

0]<>^<tni 

Clothbigi  European 

CoUe  or  isinglass 

Comestibles,  canned  and 
bottled 


1900. 


ifilns 

Fl^,  dried  and  salted . . . 
Glass,  manufscturers  oL . 


Hats  and  caps 

Iron  and  steel,  manufao- 

tores  of 

Lacquered  ware 

Lamps 

Lsafner 

Ifachinery  and  i>arts 


Oil,  ist,  and  wax 

Paper: 

Renshi. 

Miscellaneous 

Ifamifiictures  of 

Pea  cheese 

Porealain   and   earthen- 


ware  

PnpffMaryn 


medicines I 

etc i 


1213,360 
466,101 

68,163 
127,266 
367,800 
107,745 
232,528 

46,716 

163,340 
718,906 

83,390 

2,393 

645,365 

48,603 
226,518 

582,408 
74,368  , 

177,149 
96,470 

297,072 

1,212,932 

65,905 

541,205 
428,990 
219,507 
37,608 

564,579 
161,037 
349,291 
867,037 


1907. 


187,135  I 
425,000! 

34,357 
130,266  , 

41,397  ' 

70,063 
174,914  i 

41,627 

156,960 
2,685,806 

142,485, 
25,602  ' 

516,551 
48,620  , 
94,994  I 

616,247  ' 
82,928 

158,672  j 
55,846  I 

604,236 
1,115,469 

163,089  I 

298,047 
345,534  , 
181,580 

38,767 

391,062 
146,276 
439,509 
960,602 


Articles. 


Seaweed 

Shoes,  boots,  etc 

Soap,  toilet 

Socks  and  stocldngs 

Soy 

Sugar,  refined 

Textiles:' 

Cotton  goods' 

Blankets 

Cords  and  braid . 

Drills. 

Flannels 

Gassed 

Shirtings- 
Gray 

Twmed 

Tcloth....* 

Tissue,  white 

Towels. 

Underwear 

Wadding 

Yam 

Silk  and  cotton 

Timber 

Toilet  articles 

Umbrellas,  European 

Vegetables,  fruits,  nuts. . 
other  articles 


Total. 
Tleexports.. 


Grand  total., 


1906. 


$140,257 
293,281 
332,363 
156,836 
107,270 
1,876,729 
131,075 


313,947 
41,332 
405,945 
195,343 
38,046 

2,616,539 
61,645 
409,240 
648,237 
622,798 
306,419 
158,555 

2,960,767 
516,302 
485,368 
87,759 
406,172 
240,238 

7,054,298 


29,231,604 
G03,GS9  : 


1907. 


1128,748 
231,251 
243,194 

106,*  485 
337,345 
125,036 


75,327 
80,200 
600,853 
79,088 
22,900 

2,264,768 
62,415 
377,316 
885,106 
367,986 
298,479 
190,337 

4,446,902 
434,471 
604,236 
178,310 
395,726 
287,113 

5,546,116 


28,618,474 
1,280,244 


29,835,293  ,    29,898,718 


The  exports  of  copper,  machinery,  cotton  drills,  cotton  yarn,  and 
timber  made  a  marked  advance  over  the  corresponding  figures  of 
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1906.  The  articles  that  contributed  most  largely  to  the  falling  oflF  of 
the  trade  in  1907  are  cigarettes,  glass,  hats  and  caps,  paper,  porcelain, 
shoes  and  boots,  sugar,  cotton  blankets,  cotton  flannel,  gray  shirting, 
and  towels. 

EXPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES — SUBPORTS — SHIPPING. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  exports  by  country  from  Osaka 
for  1906  and  1907: 


Countries. 


United  States 

Australia 

Belgium 

British  India  and  Straits  Settlements. 

China 

Dutch  India 

France 

Gennany 

Hongkong 

Korea 

Russian  Asia 

Switieriand 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total 12,389,000     17,140,957 


Imports. 


190G. 


$437,712 

67,432 

72,446 

388,621 

3,055,671 

2,825,327 

301,535 

829,813 

9,495 

1,945,554 

3,637 

148,091 

1,827,785 

476,581 


1907. 


$218,934 

672 

190,868 

2,382,708 

5,021,412 

1,778,690 

810,112 

426,956 

60,958 

4,225,511 

2,556 

49,855 

1,458,907 

519,918 


Exports. 


1906. 


$44,019 

59,472 

2,545 

313,831 

18,969,288 

15,747 


36,721 

219,022 

7,816,597 

2,294,553 


68,474 
5,024 


29,835,293 


1907. 


$08,324 

27,299 

3,256 

356,182 

18,787,551 

57,868 

249 

26,481 

281,461 

0,797,68$ 

307,030 


127,090 
29,800 


29,808,718 


The  total  trade  of  the  subports  of  Kobe  and  Osaka  for  1907  was 
$10,493,754,  against  $6,342,697  for  1906,  a  gain  of  $4,151,057,  to  which 
both  imports  and  exports  contributed.  The  former  amounted  to 
$7,316,339,  with  an  increase  of  $2,752,250,  the  latter  to  $3,177,415,  a 
gain  of  $1,398,807.  The  principal  increase  in  imports  was  made  by 
Yokkaichi,  $1,747,988;  Taketoyo,  $688,463;  Tsuruga,  $222,002 ;  Ito- 
saki,  $119,593.  In  exports  the  greatest  gain  was  shown  by  Yokkaichi, 
$691,422,  and  Tsuruga,  $627,064. 

The  tonnage  entered  at  Osaka  shows  a  gain  of  8,910  tons  for  1907, 
the  entrances  for  the  year  being  510,023  tons.  The  United  Kingdom 
entered  14,361  tons,  a  gain  of  5,754;  Japan,  462,043  tons,  a  gam  of 
6,927;  Norway,  11,323  tons,  a  gain  of  3,144;  while  the  United  States, 
entered  only  17,487  tons,  against  24,318  for  1906,  a  loss  of  6,831, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  the  foreign-built  steam- 
ship Ohio  III  and  the  decreased  sailings  pf  the  Ohio  L 

EXPORTS  FROM  KOBE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  exports  from  the  consular 
district  of  Kobe  to  the  United  States  for  1905,  1900,  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


Antimony 

Bamboo  poles 

Bamboo  and  wood  wart' 

Brushes,  tooth,  hair,  and  n:iil 
Camphor  and  camphor  oil  . . . 

Carpets  and  rups 

Cement. 


Chillies 

Cinnamon  bark 

Cotton  and  cotton  poo.ls 
Curios 


1905. 


S22. 

135, 

30<), 

217, 

20. 

1, 

24, 

10. 

146, 

159, 


1906. 


S20 

S5,341 

529 

55, 420 

734 

SGI 

2H1 

326, 328 
344, 847 
103,911 
4«>,  206 

270 
982 

S21 

00, 203 
14,048 
13.307 

im 

204,050 

855 

134,041 

1907. 


S72,200 
219,004 
409,834 
127,988 
28,677 

""27.863 

324 

394,000 

242,892 
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Articles. 


Ginger 

Out  string 

IflinglasB 

Leather  and  leather  ware . 

Matches 

Metal. 


1905. 


$107,618 
13,324 
8,809 
8,882 
14,806 


Metal  ware 

Mineral  water. 
Ovanges,  fresh. 
Paper 


Cofjing . 
Other  I 


r  paper  and  paper  ware 

Peanuts 

Personal  effects  and  hoosehold  goods. , 

Peppermint  crystal  and  oil 

pOToelain  and  earthenware 

Rice 

Bake 

Screens. 


Silk  goods 

Stimw  and  chip  braid  . 

Straw  matting 

Sulphur 

Sundries 

Tea. 


Toys 

Vegetables  and  provisions. 
Vegetable  wax 


76,899 

27,740 

7,834 

13,753 

92,981 

54,78« 

11,185 

68,816 

964.750 

236,326 

186, 141 

85,874 

44,791 

292,670 

2,396,283 

18,072 

262,798 

1,734,928 

93, 5*29 

2S3,680 

96,575 


1906. 


$144,185 
19,827 
17,908 
'29.635 
28,083 


Total 8,241,870  11,084,728.  10,488,240 


109,910 

319,013 

56,361 

4,096 

84,596 

115.563 

48.432 

5,245 

52,719 

1,604,480 

592,882 

260,862 

41,166 

67,897 

361,128 

3,459,660 

26,357 

297,606 

1,177.425 

218,528 

472, 139 

152.707 


1907. 


$108,691 
2,282 
24, 144 
23,429 
20,018 
6,738 
410.842 
54.902 
36,958 
14,976 

14.672 

142.760 

175,409 

16,812 

12,605 

1,279.808 

867,604 

209.629 

14.199 

66,393 

332,417 

2,669,066 

50,746 

222,727 

1,432.195 

119,895 

498,946 

137, 161 


NAGASAKI. 

By  OoNsuL  George  H.  Scidmobe. 

The  foreim  trade  of  the  consular  district  of  Nagasaki  in  1907  was 
as  follows:  Imports,  $23,714,245,  an  increase  of  $641,164  as  compared 
with  1906;  exports,  $19,820,826,  an  increase  of  $4,972,258  as  com- 
pared with  1906. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
several  ports  in  the  district  in  1907 : 


Ports. 


Nu^Maki 
Shunonos 


lonoseki.. 

Wakamatsu. 

Hakata 

Karatsu 

Snminoyo... 
Kochinotsu.. 

Mlsumi 

Idsohara 

Shiahimi 


Total. 


TRADE   OF   NAGASAKI. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nagasaki  during  1907  was  as  follows:  Im- 
ports, $8,082,789,  and  exports,  $2,318,162,  showing  an  increase  in  im- 
ports of  $1,293,642  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  $427,682.  Trans- 
shipments amounted  to  $2,383,047,  being  $83,687  less  than  in  1906. 
The  decrease  in  exports  appears  mainly  under  the  headings  of  iron 
and  steel,  rice,  tea,  charcoal,  and  cement.  Of  imports  beans,  peas, 
pulse,  rice,  raw  cotton,  timber,  vessels,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
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steel  show  the  most  noticeable  increases,  while  kerosene  oil  shows  a 
decrease  of  $290,510. 

Local  trade  continued  dull,  and  has  not  recovered  from  the  serious 
loss  of  patronage  from  foreign  naval  vessels,  which  in  former  years 
made  this  port  a  rendezvous,  but  which  now  concentrate  in  these 
waters  at  Manila,  Hongkong,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  Tsingtau. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports,  by  articles  and  value, 
into  Nagasaki  during  the  year  1907  : 


Aftkles. 


Ammonjji,  jnilpbate  of,  ctxm^, 
Anicbors  .ind  cliains , , 


Antimony  * ..  ^ ...  .^ ...... . 

Atibcatoa  Doaidd  or  itaeuU. 


Bakxrices  and  oniles, 

U«aiis,  peas,  and  pulso, . ......... 

Beer,  au!^  porter^  and  stout 

Beittug  and  bo^^  for  mjiclilnery... 

Plpasand  tiiljes-,..-,,..^..,.. 

Bars  and  rods,< , . 

Hbeet and  wlre^. 

Bhcks  and  tiles 

finttcr  and  margarine.. , . . . , 

BoilcFSj  stcBjn,,* . , . , 

Caoutehooa,  and  manu^tores  of. , 

Carpets.... „.„,,.„....., 

Catlle  and  other  IJvc^  stock 


Cement,  Fortland 

CtocM .  ^ » . . .  ^ 

Clothing  and  awessories  .*,*-*. 
Ooboll,  oxide  of .............'.. , 

Colns»  not  yold  or  siJver  * ....... 

Coraesf  [bles,  preserY^ 

Catifi?ct[oner7  and  srweetmeata. 
Copper: 

Pipes  and  tubes. ...... ,' 

Barst  f ods,  and  sh«ita . , . . . 

Other 

Cofdaeeand  thread-..*...,,..,, 

Cotton,'raWf  ;?!nned 

D|  vlni^  apporntm *...,**.. 

Drrijis  antu  rhRiuicals 

EarLlionw^afe  and  p<5rculoIn*  * .  * 

Kp3 

Electrical  app^^mtu^,  evc.\ 

Djnonioa  and  motors ._».-. 

^Jre,  Insulated  cablo 

Mflchineiy 

Lamp  and  parts  tbepeof , . . 

Llijbt  carbons 

Fitlinr^f  other.  ...„., , 

Emery  cloths  and  whe^ls^  atid  a&wdpapet, 
EniginM: 

Bteiijn  turblno 

Steatu.,.,., 

Fire 

Gaa^  Taot  air,  and  petroJeum. 

Ftshinj;  j^it , . . 

FlltiniJ5  for  door^  and  rnmiturie 
Flax,  China grasSj  ratnir,  etc,.. 

FJoitr ,..-.. 

FruiLsand  nnU,.,. 

Fum,  hidps^  and  skins. 

Gloss: 

Plate  and  phMit ............ 

ManiiJacturr^^  other 

Gold  rmd  .^{h-er  thread . .._.....,....! 

tiniini  and  swjds 

ITftir. ..,...,.,,... .,.._.! 

Instruments,  sficnti  Be ................. .1 

Iron  and  J^lff^L  and  inanijfai.'UJtr*3  oH 

PJat<?s  ami  sheets  of  iroi:  and  mild 
ateol  .......,.,..,_..„„.„...„ 

B  ars  ami  rods  of  iron  and  mtid  steel . 

Bars  of  steel,, .  .,,...,._„.  .^- . , 

Struf^tiirul  i  ron  and  slocl 

PiB5, 1  njjots,  slflba,  blooma. ., ,  .*,.., 

Tongloacidtbeilke... ... 


ValW). 


112,854 

1/JJ7 
91fi 
3,000 
25J,57S 
1,402 
4,7S4 

41,323 

4,069 

2,5S7 

107.1157 

7,669 

10,S78 

1.918 

1,BJ5 

7&* 

U5fiB 

5vl6« 

l»281 

4,401 

1,512 

122, SOG 

6,196 
1,*^7 
32S,5S5 
5,990 
fy,WB 
9,381 
22,325 

68,213 
§6,372 
64,D74 

224 
e7,?79 


257,875 

4,  an 

5S3 
27.277 
6,2107 
1,320 
45,342 
1,101 
1,404 

48,414 
651 
ffi4 

12,0&4 
7.913 


5!!3.410 
280.235 
2S.271 
231,370 
1^9.078 
150,625  j 


Artlclia. 


Iron  and  filed,  and  manotecttiras  of— 
Continued, 

Pipes  and  tub<^»— 

Vr"  rough  t-iron. . ,.  »..*,,.,,,,.**». 

Wrouffbt-steel.. » 

Cast-lroD. ,., ,,. 

GfllTanlEed  sheets— 

Corrtigttted. ,..., 

Other , 

Wire  rope. 

Wire,  galvanized,,. .....,...*.*.,*, - 

Halls.,, ,. 

Diagonal  or  checkered  plate.,. , , . .. . 

Naifi..., 

El  vet* , 

Bolteandnuttf.,.,.,.... _. 

Tools  aad  I  mplfln^itta .-*.,„, 

Stoves *,..„,,,,..,,.  ***....*.. 

Wire  and  small  ro<l ,.,, 

0omp  Iron.,,......,  „.,..... 

Enameled  irare^  Iron , . 

O  tli^r  man  ufao  t  n  rp ^  o  i  ron  and  steel 

Lamnsjantijms.  and  partaol. 

Lead,  ai^d  maonfai^tiireaof: 

Pipe..... .,. 

Pig,  ingo^  and  slab ............. 

Leather: 

flele.. ....,- 

Dy«d  CM- colored.,.**,,,,..,..*^...... 

Sheep  and  (^L... , . ...,,..,,. , . 

Locomoti  ves  and  tenders,  and  parte  of. . 
Machlnen': 

DlsUillnfi ,, 

DilUingand  boring. --,.,, 

Ilydmulk.. ........ . . 

Lathes.......... 

UfUag ..„ 

MilUng,..........,., 

Mining., ....„.„,.. 

Paper-making 

Planing.. 

Printing 

PijmpEng. . . , 

Saw^lng.  ..........,..,.„..„„..,.  „ 

Screwing... ,.,. 

Se^lfiE. 

Shaping.,.,...., .,. 

Slotlina ..,.,.,.,,,. . 

St^m  hamjners. , 

All  other.. .„. 

Manuro: 

Dona. , . .,.,....,..,.„. 

Hone  dust. ,. . . . , , . , . . . 

Cake — 

Bean., 

Cotton  smd 

Rano  seed ...... 

Dried  llsb. 

Other  iiiftnuTT3. ............ . . . 

Metallic  alloys,  anUiiitrtlon. 
Metals,  sum 


op, 
dry 


Bar,  rod,  abiX't.  tiip,  pto. 


Pig,  higot,  and  sli 

Bi?rap 

All  other,  and  mannlactufes  of. 

Meters  and  gauges..... 

Milt,  oondi^nsod  and  Eitcrilisod 

MineralSn  crude. 

Musical  iustnuDenia .,.,... 


Value 


tI46,730 

1/0S& 

30,578 

74,S38 

^5,135 

5,704 

10,061 

5*735 

05,240 

47,819 

33,547 

11,215 

3,957 

3,873 

2,4« 

i.aoo 

28,010 
2,590 

&,lOfl 
4,751 

7,606 
«,531 
2,624 
27,084 

31,737 
ie,739 
11,842 

102,564 

0,550 

4,063 

8,903 

27,SQ(1 

269 

171,365 

3.821 

1,683 

l6,^»Qa 

3,713 

G,7ia 

6.105 

390,208 
47,753 

464,477 

11,202 

201.007 

2,852 

10,9S3 

24,0£6 
3,^51 
54,000 
2.^.3f4 
11,651 
31,340 
E,^3 
3,735 
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ArtldM. 


VbJoo, 


Aztidei, 


VAltl«, 


Oil: 


I^brlsAtlng , ..„„ 

Llnaeed,.«..,v 

Cotxa. ..-,..._„_,,„„, 

OUve,..,.. 

Tiirpeintlnjis.-,  ,^,_,-,,_.,,,,, 

Castor 

Other.., 

OEldotlu  and  tluoltium  for  Qoon.. 

Fiaklii£  for  eDginoa ._ 

FUDtK 

Sblps'  bottom 

Etiaiiiiil,._ „...*.....*• 

Vamlah.............^- __ 

O  thar  paints  and  df  «„.,,.. . 

F&por,  and  mautifiicttifsa  of. .... . 

psa,, 

PltmilHigo 

PTOTtSiODS.  ,,......,». ....... 

Putty..,. - 

BeUv&j  earn,  and  parts  oL...  — 

BiqMnod. ,„ 

BiOft, ..,,.... ., 

"    "  s.telt , 


6tQ«iiq,  Tvgetablo  wBx,  and  caudleis. . 

Sugar.... .,..„-. — 

"      *    1  Initnimcnta... -- 


Tin. 

TEimod  plAtas.. 


11,130 

l,9M 
4,286 
1.447 
i,41fi 
1.900 
5,145 
8,279 

1,137 

i,soa 
10,  tm 

6,837 

h(m 

16,gS4 
3,911 
1,206 
7,safi 

ia,s7« 

K?7 

12,31G 

1,702 

2,096 

7,3a0 

3,oai 

9,771 
e,02A 

4,m 


TIaaties: 

Cotton  duek. .„„-,-_... 

Couon  prtnta.,.** ,.._ 

C-ottoQi  otfaer...,,— _,.,  „^,„ ,» 

Gunnj  cloth. .w *.* _.*..-. 

Canvas , 

Xrtnfln. , , ..  w,.*,,.  ^..ir....*.*^^ 

Waterproof  <;loUi. ,...,..,, 

Wooien...  *.***. *..**. *--.^.,_ 

WiXtlen  mixed .,..,.,^,,„„ 

Other  tflxtlics ..„„ 

Tortoba  shrJls.  l^oty  oad  b<Mi«. . ,  -  -  .,^*. 

Vessels,  steam. —.,-,*,, 

VtiMclesMid  vessels*....* .*.,..„ 

Wax,  pfiraffln.... „,„,.,, *__. 

Wheal,  „_„.,.  „.,,*...,.  *.*..* ... 

Whisky,  and  other  slooboUo  llquon,.... 

WiD«. ..„ 

Wood: 

Tfeak. 

Oregon  pine*  fir*  and  oedar— 

Timber,  roond,  squared,  raided 

Board * 

AU  other .„....,... „. 

Zloo. 


MisoclJaueous.... 

Parceb  post., _„_...,.,. 

Traveling  effects.  subJ«ot  to  duij.. 

Total  fow^lgn  produce 

Japaneae  produce. ...,..,.,.,.,. ,. 


Grand  tutal ..,.„....-.,   8,0S^,7W 


t4,esi 

4,340 
2,41S 

h7m 

8,008 

1,76a 

3,33fi 

ojea 

3,90a 
7,002 

I,  we 

210,332 
18,052 
35^499 

4,712 

150,442 

74,434 
7,656 

25,  en 

24,016 
g3,8S2 
7,044 
1^,700 


S,0ti0,lT2 
15,elS 


EXPORTS,  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports,  by  articles,  at  Nagasaki 
during  the  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


Add: 

Sulphorlo 

Nitric 

Anise,  star 

Antimony  manufoctures 

Apples 

Bamboo,  and  manufactures  of.. . 

Barley 

B«er 

Bo^ 

Books  and  Journals 

Boots,  shoes,  clogs,  sandals,  etc.. 

Brass  manufactures 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Bnmze  manufactures 

Brushes 


CStment,  Portland. 
Osraals,  sundry.... 

Charooal 

Clooks.. 


Clothing: 

European  style 

AUofiier 

Coia: 

Lump 

Dost 

CokB 

Comestibles 

Coofeotionery  and  sweatmeats.. 

Oorai,  worked  or  crude 

Cordage  and  ropes 

Cotton: 

Wadding 

bnitatlon  nankeens 


$651 

282: 

9,431  I 
306 
213 

1,899 
494 
670 

2,879 
842 

9,325 
163 

3,687 
142 
126 
831  I 
44,325  I 

2,709  i 

60,698  I 

163  : 

1,518  I 

18.486  , 
7,752  I 

250,443  '! 
6,374  '' 
1,W7  !, 
29,544  I 
3,302  ; 
4,295  , 
622 

25,016  1 1 
1,656  ii 


Cotton— Continued. 

Towels. 

Tissues. 

Yams  and  thread 
Drugs,  medicines,  and  chemicals. 
Dves,  pigments,  and  paints. . 
Electric  d3mamo9  ana  motors. 
Embroideries. 
Fans. 
Fish: 

Cuttle,  dried 

Abaloue 

Shrimps  aud  prawns,  dried 

Beche  demer,  dried 

Sharks'  11ns 

Sardines  and  anchovies 

Cod 

Bonito 

Ligaments  of  scallops 

Razor  clams 

Mussels 

Oysters 

Sheli,  other 

All  other  fish 

Flour,  meals  and  starches 

Fruits 

Furniture,  wood 

Furs  and  feathers 

Oinseng 

Glass  manufactures 

Gold  and  silver  ware 

Handkerchiefs 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Implements  and  tools,  agricultural  and 

mechanical 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 


Value. 


$500 

7,850 

1,061 

4,618 

606 

384 

6,376 

535 


24,281 
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Anidee. 


tvory  nuymboturea 

Jewelry.  ..„*,-*»*,*»**......„ 

Lacquered  wara 

L^a,  tjiUow,  and  greaae^,,.^*,^H 

Lumps^  and  psirts  thereof. 

liam^nis,  Japanese.  .* » * „ , , 

LoaCher  ba>fs  aud  portfolios 

Liquors „„._.*.*  ^  *  **. 

Ifochincs: 

Cifjarette  makirtg,. , ,  w . . . . , 

PrtDtlDK - 

■     Hicehmlil 

Sundry 

Uonuma,..  >........,.. «,.,.,.. 

Matches... -,,.^^ m^.^^.^^^. 

MetoLa................. 

Ulneml  matarlt^Sj,  crude........ 

Mineral  water , . . , 

Mustirooma,  dried. 

Oil: 

Colia., .......  „,.,.....».,. 

Fish fuid  wbai«. , 

OUsandl  wajces.....,.......*^... 

Omagos - 

Piper: 

Wfappiag  and  paclring-.,,. 

Japaoese  writing. .....h-..^. 

Printing,  torelEU* -. 

Another 

Pea  chesae . , . . . , 

Photos^phs  and  pktunsi...... 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  «»ta 
Porcelahi  and  earthenware.. . ,. 

Potatons. 

RiOB...... 

Eopea,  hags,  andmiktSj  stmw.. 
Rags 


ValTM. 


iH7 
1,382 

2,799 
372 
288 
44S 

eia 

7W 

fiSl 

207 

14, 73^ 

26£ 

2,t}05 

364 

2,  SI  4 

3,417 

1,&42 

4,194 
1,M4 

m 

6,338 

m,-m 

3,75S 
£04 

lo.^a 

3*733 
941 
2,0% 
34,240 
e6Hl54 
87,fi73 
1,7^ 
350 


ArtJdat. 


Scientt^c  liuitnimieDto. 

Screens. 

0hell3,  ahaione, .  .**.,. 

gUk: 

Tissues  and  mixed  tissues. . 

Shawls. ,...». 

Nightgowns, _ 

Manumctures^  aU  others. ,,. 
SinewSt  animal,  »*,..,,...,.,.*. 

Socks  and  stockinp ---■ 

Boap^  tolled-,, „^,^**.^.H.,****. 
Soy. 


Tea. ,..,..,._,..»..„„,.„„ 

Timber^  Imnh^fj  boards,  i^d  platiks. . , 
Tissues: 

Woc»]titi  and  hmap , 

Sundry,. ..,., ,. 

TobaiJco ..._ 

Toilet  articlas .....».„....,.,„, 

Toys. 

Tflflnes,  and  raw  materials  therefor.., 
UmbreUos  and  popoaols,  and  parts  of., 

ITDdershjrts  and  dmwers- . .  - . ,  ** , 

Vegetabica ..._.., , 

Vermicelli... .,„.,.„ 

Vcssflfci.  stesam  and  sailing ,...,., 

Wax,  vegetable... ..*,..,.,*.,._,, 

Wood,  nmnulftctures , 

Zinc *.,.,..*...,., 

MiscfillJineotJS. ,...,,.. - , 

Parcels  post.  ........,,......,.,*...*., 


Total  Japanese  produce. 
Reexports  (foreign  produce).  _. 


Gmnd  total. 


Valntt. 


313 

963 

lfl,02^ 

a,  785 

383 
&44 

1,267 

1,907 

15,984 

69,277 

67,873 

mi 

3,733 

IpBSO 
1,4S1 

1,300 

1,19a 
1  533 

5i,gso 

S,003 
fi^229 
7,7«) 
l,9Sa 
50,396 
illJ73 


2,164,S7B 
163,287 


2,318,11^ 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS   AT  NAGASAKI   AND   MOJI,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  at  Naga- 
saki and  Moji  in  1907  from  and  to  the  several  countries : 


Countrl^^ 


United  States...,.., 
Philippine  Island].. 

China....... 

Great  BiitalQ 

Hongkong... 

Asiatic  Kus.ifa.,..,., 
European  Russia.... 
BrlUsh  India.,...,,, 
Belgium............ 

Qenuany .,*,., 

Slam,... ... 

Korea.. ,, ,, 

Other  countries 

8trttlt«  Settlement  a. 

French  India .,. 

Franco.,,,..... 

Aostnitla 


Nagasaki. 


Hojl. 


Imports.      Exports.      ImportB.      Eipcnii. 


191,  l(ffl 

5,249 

633,179 

579,7*11 

6,590 

33,51B 

7,526 

S3, 667 

305,723 

231,299 

230,497 
ai.5,565 
10,774 

mjm 

33, 447 
13,aS4 


117,044 

^^384 

1,038,473 

641,076 

20.^,079 

17,280 

5,6^7 

7,705 

54  S 

194,262 

25. 741 

lj;,908 

3,426 

252 

t.9l6 


12,193,728 

200,320 

2, 495, 193 

993,493 

78, 043 

13,372 

2,375 

2,820,2l« 

69,591 

610,314 

5fl,16S 

105,758 

3,417,034 

5,350 

21,. -593 

11,362 


Total .,..,.. I    8,083,790  |    2,318,162  I  13,153,825 


1049,  S33 

10, 721 

5,092,557 

^5 

1,495,414 

103,967 


177,519 
1,437 


4,9« 

1,306,326 

294,650 

339,540 


80,505 
28,482 


9,48^,847 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  declared  for  the  United 
States  in  the  consular  district  of  Nagasaki  during  the  calendar  years 
1906, 1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Oflmmt 

1148,102 

Goal 

157,932 

744 

1,936 

13,068 

673 

1730,815 
3,704 
5,040 
«,529 
3,108 

Homeliold  effects 



1,281 

6,648 

144 

860 

P^f^alfi 

RIoe. 

OHier  articles 

' 

Total 

74,253 

156,044 

749,190 

PHOJPnNES. 

Cbbbans 

833 

703 

94 

64,772 

10,669 

3,506 

36,068 

1,787 

459 

157,014 

4,493 

6,704 

SS^t!.. 

Sbe:::::;;::::::::::: 

852 

Papor 

172 

pftSoes. 

142,814 
1,526 

OHier  artlelfls 

Total 

105,581 

203,347 

152,068 

HAWAn. 

Goal 

13,150 

Tin. 

138 

Total 

13,150 

138 

FISHERIES  EXHIBITION — SHIPBUILDING. 

The  second  fisheries  exhibition  of  western  Japan  and  Kiushiu, 
representing  20  prefectures,  was  opened  at  Nagasaki  on  October  21, 
1907,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  and  on  October  25  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Prince  Arisugawa  were  present  While  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  20  prefectures,  it  contained  exhibits  from  many  other 
parts  of  the  Empire^  as  well  as  Saghalien,  Formosa,  Korea,  and 
fewantung,  dassined  m  10  sections,  viz:  (1)  Fishing  apparatus  and 
fishing  boats  and  gear  thereof  (4,010  in  number) ;  (2)  machinery  and 
dijring  and  cold-storage  plants  (636) ;  (3)  comestibles  (18,288) ;  (4^ 
articles  for  industrial  purposes  (3,046) ;  (5)  manures  (1,034) ;  (6) 
products  for  medical  and  chemical  purposes  (76) ;  (7)  salt  (1,405) ; 
(8)  methods  of  fishing  indu^ries  ana  results  thereof  (406) ;  (9) 
patent  articles,  registered  designs,  etc.,  relating  to  fishing  industries 
(81)  ;  (10)  reference  articles  (215) ;  total  exhibits,  29,147. 

Tnese  exhibits  presented  a  most  interesting  view  of  Japanese 
methods  of  fishing.  They  showed,  however,  that  conservatism  is  still 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  fishing  population,  and  the  articles, 
of  a  novel  nature  and  to  which  attention  was  particularly  called, 
appeared  to  be  adaptations  or  copies  of  methods  pursued  in  the 
Iniited  States  and  Europe.  The  energetic  efforts  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  improve  and  extend  the  fishing  and  allied  industries 
were  fulW  illustrated. 

The  lutsu  Bishi  Dockyard  and  Engine  Works  at  Nagasaki  were 
worked  to  their  fullest  capacity  during  the  year  1907,  and  two  steam- 
ers, the  Tenyo  Maru  and  the  Chiyo  Maru,  each  of  13,500  tons,  were 
launched  for  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  for  service  on  the  San  Francisco 
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Line.  For  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  European  Line  the  Kamo 
Maru,  of  8,770  tons,  was  also  launched.  The  total  tonnage  thus  com- 
pleted was  36,770.  AH  these  vessels  were  fitted  with  Parsons  turbine 
engines,  and  were  built  to  the  highest  class  under  Lloyds  survey. 

The  lollowing  is  a  list  of  vessels  ii)  course  of  construction  and  con- 
tracted for  at  the  end  of  1907 : 


YardNoa, 

* 

GiOTS 
tons. 

Horae- 
powot* 

Owneii. 

193. ..,.,. ..., ...„ 

2^940 
3,200 

s.eoo 

B.6QD 

s,aoo 

«,000 

e.ooo 

6,000 
13,700 
9.^ 
0.320 
2,040 

8,000 
S,500 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
3,900 

3,900 
]a,8S0 
3,500 
3,500 

Jap&nesfl  Navy. 
Volunteer  Afsod&tloil. 

tM 

It0>--.».ir   .    ».*. -,., ,,..,,,1^.,^.,. , ^ 

igj ?.... 

KlppoB  yusen  EAtsb^ 

M8, _,.. ..._. , 

Do. 

300 , 

Osak&  Bhoaan.  Eid^is. 

aoi ...„. 

Do» 

308,... ......,..„..., 

Do. 

209 

Do. 

304 .„„ 

SOS , . 

Do* 

30B , , „., 

Voltmtaer  AssociatloD. 

This  company  imports  most  of  its  material,  including  heavy  cast- 
ings, and  is  well  equipped  for  repairs  and  construction  of  ve^els  in 
nearly  every  branch  or  work,  and  is  adding  to  its  plant. 

COOLIE  LABOR — NEW  OPEN  PORT. 

An  event  of  unusual  importance,  in  illustration  of  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  labor  in  Japan,  occurred  in  tiie  monfli  of 
August,  1907,  when  about  200  Chinese  laborers  were  brought  to 
Kagoshima  to  work  on  the  railway  in  course  of  construction  between 
that  place  and  Yatsushiro.  These  men  were  engaged  by  contractors, 
were  to  receive  $7.47  per  month  and  food,  and  were  to  be  followea 
bj  800  others.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  however,  the  local  authori- 
ties, acting  under  the  provisions  of  an  imperial  ordinance  of  July, 
1899,  ordered  the  repatriation  of  these  laborers,  and  they  were  re- 
turned to  China  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors.  This  ordinance 
prohibits  residence  or  emplovment  of  unskilled  foreign  laborers  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  old  foreign  settlements  or  subsettlements  in 
Japan  without  the  previous  special  permission  of  the  administrative 
authorities. 

In  December  118  Korean  laborers*  in  two  parties  were  brought 
from  Fusan,  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  wages  agreed  to  be  paid  these  men  were  35  cents  per  aiem 
each,  from  which  the  contractors  were  permitted  to  deduct  12  cents 
for  food. 

Extensive  work  was  completed  on  the  harbor  improvements  at 
Omuta,  a  port  on  Shimabara  Gulf.  These  improvements  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  owners  of  the  adjacent  Miike 
collieries,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  cost  of  transportation  of  coal 
for  shipment  at  Kuchinotsu,  a  small  port  about  35  miles  distant.  It 
is  stated  that  the  cost  of  transportation  and  reshipment  of  coal  be- 
tween these  points  is  50  cents  per  ton,  and  taking  the  output  of  the 
mines  during  the  year  1906  of  1,400,000  tons  as  a  basis,  the  savings 
expected  to  be  made  is  a  considerable  amount,  probably  reaching 
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$260,000  per  annum.  These  new  harbor  works  were  estimated  to  cost 
$1,494,000.  Owing  to  the  decreased  amount  of  handling  required  by 
loading  at  Omuta,  the  coal  will  be  placed  aboard  ship  in  better 
condition  and  with  less  dust  and  waste  than  at  Kuchinotsu. 

Tlie  new  harbor  is  divided  into  two  sections,  inner  and  outer,  with 
areas  of  83^  acres  and  125  acres,  respectively.  A  breakwater  1,200 
feet  in  length  incloses  the  outer  harbor  with  the  exception  of  an 
entrance  450  feet  wide  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  two  sections 
are  divided  by  locks  66  feet^  in  breadth,  by  which  means  the  inner 
harbor  will  be  kept  free  from  the  tide  fall  of  18  feet,  a  depth  of  28 
feet  bein^  the  minimum  maintained.  Three  steamers  of  10,000  tons 
each  can  K)e  loaded  simultaneously  in  the  inner  harbor  if  necessary, 
7,000  tons  of  coal  being  shipped  daily. 

Omuta's  population  m  19()iS  was  27,672.  Mikawa  Mura,  an  adja- 
cent village,  contains  6,400  people.  It  is  expected  that  these  two 
places  willbe  merged  into  one  municipality  when  the  harbor  is  opened 
for  foreign  trade. 

COAL  MINING — ^RAILWAYS. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  profitable  industry  of  this  consular 
district.  Accordiujp;  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable  here, 
the  total  output  of  coal  in  Japan  during  1907  was  13,716,488  tons, 
of  which  11,126,438  tons,  or  nearly  81  per  cent,  were  mined  in  Kiushiu. 

There  are  90  collieries  in  Kiusniu  which  produced  each  more  than 
80,000  tons  last  year;  47  from  10,000  to  80,000  tons  each;  28  from 
6,000  to  10,000  tons  each;  and  308  which  produced  less  than  5,000 
tons  each. 

There  are  no  coal  mines  in  Miyasaki-ken,  Oita-ken,  and  Kago- 
shima-ken.  The  total  area  of  the  collieries  in  Kiusniu  is  about 
231,015  acres,  of  which  about  16,351  acres  are  in  Nagasaki-ken. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  railway  nationalization  law,  pro- 
mulgated March  81,  1906,  the  Government,  on  July  1,  1907,  took 
over  the  properties  of  the  Kiushiu  Railway  Company  in  this  district, 
ooveringlines  of  446  miles,  or,  counting  parallels  and  sidings,  of  663 
miles.  The  purchase  money  is  to  be  delivered  within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  purchase  in  public  loan  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest 
calculated  at  their  face  value.  From  the  day  of  purchase  until  the 
I>ublic  loan  bonds  are  delivered  the  companv  is  to  receive,  at  each 
time  of  the  year  at  which  it  has  hitherto  made  its  settled  account  re- 
port a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  purchase  price. 

Active  work  is  in  progress  on  the  new  main  line  to  connect  Yatsu- 
ahiro  with  Kaffoshima,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  The  section 
between  Yatsushiro  and  Hitoyoshi,  covering  83  miles,  with  23  tunnels, 
was  opjened  for  traffic  June  1,  1908.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
remaining  section  beyond  Hitoyoshi,  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  from 
Tokyo  to  Kagoshima  by  rail,  except  the  ferry  at  Shimonoseki. 

COTTON  SPINNING CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC. 

During  1907  about  5,000  hands  were  employed  in  the  cotton  spin- 
ning mills  of  this  district,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  females,  in 
the  fcdlowing  places:  At  Miike  two  mills  with  10,318  and  19,968 
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spindles,  respectively ;  at  Nakatsu  one,  with  10,368  spindles;  at  Kuma- 
moto  one,  with  10,752  spindles;  at  Fukuoka  one,  with  11,520  spindles, 
and  at  Kurume  two,  with  5,160  and  9,600  spindles,  respectively. 

Proposals  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  mill  at  Nakatsu, 
northeastern  Bliushiu,  with  40,000  spindles,  and  another  at  Wakamatsu 
with  15,000.  Operatives  for  the  latter  would  be  obtained  from  the 
families  of  the  employees  of  the  Government  Iron  Foundry.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  unfavorable  rates  of  exchange  of  silver,  resulting  in 
serious  decrease  of  sales  in  the  Chinese  markets,  it  is  probable  that 
extensions  of  this  industry  must  be  postponed  until  a  return  of  more 
promising  conditions. 

On  July  26,  1907,  at  Moji,  and  on  August  5,  at  Shimonoseki, 
cholera  appeared  and  rapidly  increased  in  virulence.  As  soon  as  this 
consulate  became  convinced  that  the  disease  was  approaching  an  epi- 
demic stage  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  were  notified  Iby 
cable.  Up  to  October  23,  when  new  cases  and  deaths  from  the 
disease  ceased  to  be  reported,  there  had  occurred  at  Moji  514  cases  and 
321  deaths,  and  at  Shimonoseki  85  cases  and  56  deaths.  During  this 
period  the  disease  was  prevalent  in  many  other  places  in  this  district, 
but  at  Nagasaki  only  3  cases  and  2  deaths  therefrom  were  reported, 
and  these  were  of  foreign  passengers  from  Shanghai.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  the  authorities  here  for  their  most  effective  sanitary  police 
and  quarantine  arrangements. 

VTTAL  STATISTICS — TRADE  OF  MINOR  PORTS. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  Nagasaki  municipal 
oflSce,  the  native  population  of  the  city  on  December  31,  1907,  was 
173,118,  of  whom  94,100  were  males  and  79,018  females;  23,838  were 
householders.  The  population  recorded  on  the  corresponding  date  of 
the  previous  year  was  168,438.  The  number  of  foreign  residents, 
shown  by  police  records,  was  as  follows: 


Nationality.         > 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

131 
101 
85 
52 
28 
21 
14 

10 
9 

Nationality. 

Males. 

Fenoudes. 

Total. 

Russian 

71 
65 
41 

27 
15 
10 
8 

5 
4 

60 
46 
44 
25 
13 
11 
6 

5 
5 

Italian 

5 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

9 

803 

4 
3 
1 

1 

British 

RouTnanln-i , 

American.... | 

Dutch 

Frenoli  .. 

Turkish 

Oftrman 

Belgian 

Danish  ..            .  .  J 

Montenegrin 

Portuguese | 

Norwegian     and  i 

Swedish ' 

Austrian 1 

Korean      

Chinese 

178 

961 

Total 

1,061 

402 

1,468 

1 

The  number  of  births  and  deaths  registered  at  Nagasaki  during 
the  year  ended  November  30,  1907,  were  2,398  and  1,645^  respectively. 

Increase  in  the  trade  of  Moji  and  Shimonoseki  continues  both  m 
exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  vessels  calling  to  fill 
their  bunkers  with  coal.  No  improvement,  however,  has  been  made 
in  the  harbor  since  my  last  report,  and  collisions  between  and  strand- 
ing of  ships  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  to  the  limited  anchor- 
age and  the  strong  currents  running  through  the  straits.  Extensive 
docks  and  wharves  are  promised  under  a  company  recently  organized 
with  French  and  Belgian  capital,  and  efforts  will  probably  be  made 
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soon  to  remove  some  of  the  sunken  wrecks  which  obstruct  the 
channel. 

The  export  trade  of  Wakamatsu,  Kuchinotsu,  Karatsu,  and  Sumin- 
oye  continues  to  consist  almost  entirdy  of  coal.  Imports  at  Waka- 
matsu, the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Iron  Works,  were  mainly  iron  ore  and 
pig  and  ingot  iron.  The  trade  of  the  other  ports  of  this  district,  viz, 
Hakata,  Imsumi,  Idzuhara,  Shishimi,  and  Sasuna  is  of  limited  value. 
At  Hakata  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  improve  the  harbor  to  facilitate 
shipment  of  coal.  If  the  scheme  is  carried  out  it  is  believed  that 
Moji's  export  trade  and  advantages  as  a  port  of  call  will  be  materially 
affected. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  shipping  returns  at  the  several 
ports  in  the  consular  district  of  Nagasaki  m  1907 : 


Ports. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Nagasaki 

1,273 

2,635 

1,552 

327 

81 

336 

63 

362 

29 

390 

586 

339 

2,712,052 

4,745,456 

498,102 

324,006 

21,363 

349,056 

52,013 

810,423 

3,974 

29,791 

6,277 

24,651 

1,209 

2,550 

1,148 

337 

57 

369 

63 

385 

27 

385 

690 

464 

2,684,327 

mSlT.  ::::::::::::::...:.: 

4,641,300 

8himonos«ki - .  -  -  r , ,--.,.-. 

492,630 
328,065 

16,381 
323,954 

51,887 

806,017 

31984 

44,013 
6,908 

26,273 

W&kaxnatsu .,...,,..-,   .... 

Hakata 

Karatsu - .  r , 

SumlDoyp. ....-,-.--. - - 

Kuchinotsu 

MIsumI 

Idtuhara    '. 

Shishlml 

Sasuna 

Total 

7,973 

9,677,164 

7,684 

9,426,730 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES   AND  SHIPPING  RETURNS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  customs  duties  collected  at  the 
several  ports  in  the  consular  district  of  Nagasaki  in  1907 : 


Ports. 


Collections. 


Ports. 


Nagasaki '  11,154,326 

Mflji 1,885,677 

Shimonscki 158,697 

Wakamatsu i  14,769 

Hakata !  11,111 

Karatsu j  10, 309 

Sumlnoye 936 


Kuchinotsu 

133,806 
427 

MisumI 

Idzuhara. 

16.828 

Shishimi 

1682 
i;668 

Sasuna. 

Total 

8,280,008 

CoUecUoDA. 


YOKOILA3IA. 

By  Consul-general  Henry  B.  Mnj.ER.  r 

The  imports  into  Yokohama  in  1907  were  valued  at  $85,897,8^,  a 
gain  of  $11,660,812  over  1906,  while  the  exports  therefrom  in  thft  two 
years  amounted  to  $102,532,490  and  $100,022,102,  respectively,  p  ^in 
of  $2,510,388.  In  imports  the  United  Kingdom  led  with  /articles 
worth  $26,443,002,  a  gain  of  $3,542,193  over  1906.  The  Unitjed  States 
increased  its  sales  by  over  $2,000,000,  and  Germany  did  likewise  by 
about  the  same  amount.  The  United  States  takes  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  while  Germany  stands  second , Vith  18  per 
cent. 

The  imi)orts  and  exi)orts  bv  leading  countries  in  1906  and  1907 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Countries. 


United  States 

Australia 

AustrlEi-Uunipuy . 

Belgium 

British  1o<1Lb„_,. 


|m>t .; I 

Ftancc  .....**».*  * 
Oermany...,..,,.. 

Hawaii 

HoDgkong.. „ 

Italy.., 

Korea..  ^..., „ 

Manchuria 

Ru^Ia .__»,** 

6wit£eiland.. 

United  Kingdom , . . 
All  other  countriea. 


Imports. 


1906. 


tl3,66M60 
1, 293^706 


fi5,aos,m 


2,257.735 


e,i36,m 


9.050,072 


109,216 


1.192,799 
22, 900, §09 
9,522,093 


Tots] 7^,fl3r,ca3 


1907. 


3j095|412 
£,917,239 


a,»4,fi01 


t,aS2|033 
11,285,706 


13Sjfi55 


308,^32 

789,219 
25,443,003 
10,385,344 


»51i 
Ij 


£^><nii* 


!«». 


67i,no 

062,503 
2U,8ai2 


fi99,«04 
308,641 
387,378 
132,568 
340,405 
590,063 

013,070 

468,780 


131,532 

9,g04 

108,121 

971,388 


85,«7,&4S  100,023, 1€Q 


1907* 


152,529,524 

1,210,019 

219,^9 


3,013,471 

951,049 
3,822, 27£ 

110,287 
19,3^^1,965 
2,147,677 

453,108 
1,151,531 
6,129,457 

905,353 
l,347,6ag 

221,810 

29,582 

0,504,599 

2,426,297 


102,532,490 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Of  the  imports  in  1907,  raw  cotton  was  the  largest  item,  amoimting 
in  value  to  $7,176,680,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $2,694,091.  The  re- 
ceipts of  wool  amomited  to  $6,278,310 ;  cloth  and  serges,  $3,692,974 ; 
sugar,  $4,886,096;  plate  and  sheet  iron,  $3,398,796;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  $3,146,887;  oil  cake,  $2,279,794;  paper.  $2,086,034;  and 
kerosene,  $2,086,960. 

The  principal  imports  in  detail  for  1906  and  1907  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


AitbOw. 


A nicul tural  Impl«met)t9. ...J 
Alumtnuni.  nu^ufOiCtureB  of. 

Animals,  live.... 

BfiaziA,  poUt  eto^. * « . .  *  »*♦*• 

Bdun« : : 

Braadstulfs: 

Flour ,- 

Wbeat. 

Obi9,  cmrrlD^es,  eta.; 

BEQTcks,  ate............ 

CuMVi  elBntrtu„„.„,„„. 

Cbra,  panen^er , 

Otiier , 

Cftootcboiit,  eto , 

Cbemlcatsanddnip- ... 

Clocks,  watches,  etc ....... . 

Cotto^.  and  msnnfocturca  of: 

Raw 

Flanciols.... 

IMnta 

Satins,  etc 

.  fiti^^ting;}  and  shirtings^ . 

Thread....... 

Vtnbrella  cloth ».....».. 

Velvets  and  p1usb«s 

Y«io 

E^^^oat  apparatus. . ...... 

Qlus  and  glassware , 

Hats, cap^t f^d  bonnets. ,.,, 
Iron  ana  stee^,  manuIiiotiirM 

Bar,TtHlotc 

Blqam«P  li^t9«  eta . . . . . . 

ates.  * 


163,968 

72,734 

084,702 

110,202 

1,819,160 
243,114 

335,254 
M,4O0 
211,471 


nihplati 

Maeiiin«iri 


Bofini^. 

Cotton-3pf  nulnff . 
Engines.  «to. 


305,867 

1,605,963 

630,253 

4,  £31,  £83 
188,310 
100, 4A4 
251,033 

2,000.458 

eo7,sas 

29S,0G1 
185,259 
1, 741,3^7 
200,970 
390,883 
631,0^ 
212,715 


!,  157,638 
45<H071 
£02.412 

Ul,646 
203,  OM 
401,7^3 


1907. 


1153,627 
216,232 
365,071 
600,753 
154,079 

1,355,775 
542,230 

427,  WO 

849.404 

33,140 

122,907 

383,968 

3, 145, 887 

1,382,139 

7,175,680 

75,3^ 

170,364 

3^,9S4 

1,944.370 
74,621^ 
212,037 
254,410 
714,372 
191, 33£ 
655,504 
MO,  600 
238, 5e9 


1,810,731 
^20,264 
768,047 

01,250 
2S3,9<>5 
700,687 


ATtmia, 


Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
turas  Qi—Con. 
Machinery— Con. 

LHting 

Td^^motlves.  eto.. 
Faper-making..... 

Printing 

Sawing.... ,. 

H*lto,,,..T^ 

Flateaand  abeots.^„., 

Tin  plates 

WiiB, 

Lead  and  monaf^iurefl  of. 

Colitt 

Kerosene.* .„.. 

Lubricating........... 

Otlcata, ..-..,, 

Paper. 

Pro  Galons: 

Bacon  and  liams., 

Bcitter,  etc. 

Unic.  condensed. . .  ^ . . , 

Tallow, 

BoHp,  etc.,........,.,,,._. 

Spirit*,  wine,  etc. . . . . . 

Sufar,  ,,....*...*.,.,...*„. 

Tobubo. ,... 

TrimmlngB. ..,.., „ , , 

UndflTwear,  eto 

Wool,  and  maniifiact  iir«30f : 

Raw 

Qotb  and  serges* . ,  „ , , 

Itahanfl 

Moiisseline.  „,,,._„, 

Tissiies  or  wool  and 
cotton....... 

Yam ,. 


1900. 


f  118, 683 
34,993 
146,0^ 
110,550 
159,809 
205,312 
677,414 
1,518.020 
175,400 
282,400 
304,748 

87,847 

1,640,440 

147,148 

],S42,179 

1,700,037 

13,317 
72.115 
343,555 


351,930 
364,1^ 
3,798,ga4 
474,214 
100,637 
107,665 

3,183,004 


177,409 
405,788 


842,813 


1907. 


17,623 
421,454 
296,707 
111,627 
1Q2,2&2 
205,339 
1,041,553 
3,308,796 
606,410 
360,411 
350,  S» 

57,018 

2,0»5,9^ 

104,833 

2,279,794 

3,086,034 

13,358 
52,332 

428,989 
106,149 
411,760 
44B,73a 
4,886,090 
148,221 
349,382 
60,994 

5,278,310 

3,092,974 

108, 50d 

61,320 

1,053,284 
1,093,815 
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The  leading  articles  of  export  were  raw  and  waste  silk,  valued  at 
$60,983,967,  against  $57,760,476  in  1906;  habutse,  $14,429,951,  against 
$16,313,632;  handkerchiefs,  $2,604,781,  against  $2,717,543;  tea, 
$1,750,014,  against  $2,792,568;  and  copper  and  its  manufactures, 
$1,042,693,  against  $3,834,791.  The  values  of  the  principal  items  of 
export  are  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table : 


Articles. 


Antimony,  manufiBMStures 

of 

Bamboo  articles 

Brald,chip 

Copper.and  manufactures 

of 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Purs 

Ginseng | 

Lacquered  ware 

Lily  bulbs I 

Menthol  crystal I 

Oil,  fish  and  whale ' 

Paper,  and  manufactures  | 

Porcelain    and    earthen-  , 


1006. 

1907.        1 

$163,034 
150,773 
367,248 

$115,356 
1H028 
294,192 

3,834,791 
1,215,838 
248,701 
134,739 
665,876 
245,181 
156,010 
455,582 

4,042,693 
966,600 
336,442 
118,758 
530,742 
281,710 
H054 
955,910 

861,194 

1,000,847 

400,378 

376,581    ,' 

Articles. 


Scientiflo  articles 

Silked  manufactuns  of: 

Raw  and  waste. 

Habiits 

Handkerchiefis 

Nightgowns 

Sugar,  refined 

Tablecloth 

Tea. 

Timber,  lumber,  etc 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes.... 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wood,manufiBctures,  of . . 
Yam,cotton. 


1006. 


$337,505 

57,760,476 

16,313,632 

2,717,543 

234,651 

1,056,489 

205,697 

2,792,568 

780,721 

125,673 

145,338 

485.827 

228,870 

370,807 


1907. 


$148,098 

60,063,967 

14,429,961 

2,604,781 

218,808 

201,527 

1,311,153 

1,750,014 

318,374 

820,176 

135,740 

480,064 

196,146 

345,323 


THE   SILK    TRADE. 


The  year  1907  was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  silk 
trade,  as  it  records  the  largest  crop  ever  produced,  the  highest  prices 
paid  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  snarpest  decline  experienced 
since  1893.  The  trade  conditions  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
calendar  year  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  in  all  the  silk-con- 
suming centers,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  steady  demand  prevailing 
and  the  almost  exhausted  stock  in  the  Asiatic  markets,  prices  continued 
their  upward  move.  In  the  beginning  of  January  quotations  for  Sin- 
shiu  filatures  stood  at  $481  per  100  pounds,  against  $401  six  months  be- 
fore. By  the  end  of  February  the  unsold  stock  in  Yokohama  was  re- 
duced to  400,000  pounds,  and  although  supplies  of  spring  reelings  for 
the  balance  of  the  season  were  then  expected  to  reach  10,000  bales,  a 
shortage  of  supplies  to  cover  all  their  requirements  was  feared  by 
manu&cturers  at  home,  they  having  used  nearly  all  their  surplus 
stock,  and  large  contracts  for  future  delivery  were  entered  into  with 
Japanese  reelers.  By  the  end  of  April  the  total  engagements  for 
future  delivery  were  estimated  at  20,000  bales,  prices  having  then  ad- 
vanced to  $524  for  Sinshiu  filatures  Nos.  1  and  1^  and  $566  for  Yajima 
"  8  arrows."  During  all  this  time  speculation  at  the  native  silk  ex- 
change was  active,  and  in  April  business  was  temporarily  suspended, 
prices  having  been  driven  as  high  as  $610  for  Sinshiu  filatures. 

During  September  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done,  with  con- 
stant fluctuations  between  $492  and  $464  for  Sinshiu  filatures  Nos. 
1  and  IJ,  Europe  being  the  principal  buyers  of  these  grades.  A  gen- 
eral depression,  however,  set  in  during  the  second  part  of  Octooer, 
owing  to  the  financial  crisis  in  America.  Business  came  to  a  complete 
stancEtill,  and  prices  declined  as  rapidly  as  they  had  advanced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  depression  continued  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  prices 
had  reached  $366  for  Shinshiu  filatures  Nos.  1  and  1^,  and  the  unsold 
stock  in  Yokohama  had  accumulated  to  3,059,000  pounds,  which  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Yokohama  market  at  tlv«.t  tvccvs^  ^1 
the  year. 
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DECREASE  IN   EXPORTS   OF   MANUFACTURED   SILK. 

The  abnormally  high  prices  ruling  for  manufactured  silk  during 
the  autumn  of  1906  were  more  or  less  maintained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  eventually  rose  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
Eoint  during  April  and  May.  From  the  latter  part  of  May  quotations 
egan  to  weaken,  the  downward  course  prevailing  until  the  middle 
of  August,  when  a  slight  reaction  set  m,  and  the  market  became 
firmer  during  the  autumn.  In  December,  however,  signs  were  not 
wanting  that  a  decline  in  prices,  consequent  on  the  general  financial 
depression,  was  approaching,  and  the  close  of  the  year  saw  the  mar- 
ket in  a  very  weaK  and  nervous  state.  The  habutae  exported  during 
1907  shows  a  diminution  in  value  of  about  $1,750,000  m  comparison 
with  1906,  the  only  markets  showing  an  increase  of  any  importance 
being  India  (and  neighboring  countries)  and  Germany,  the  former 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  $500,000.  The  principal  falling  off  is 
shown  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  France,  each  country 
purchasing  about  $1,000,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  showed  an  increase  of 
$2,141,554  over  1906,  but  a  decrease  of  $7,170,528  from  1905.  The 
United  States  has  been  losing  trade  in  bicycles,  raw  cotton,  flour, 
printing  paper,  leather  belting,  nails,  watches  and  parts,  and  fish,  but 
made  gains  in  1907  in  hides  and  skins,  paraffin  wax,  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  supplies,  cotton,  and  kerosene. 

The  leading  items  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  as  follows: 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Belting,  leather 

Breadstuffs: 

Flour 

Wheat 

Cars,  carriages,  etc.: 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Cars,  electric 

Cars,  railway 

Cotton,  raw 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 
Fish. 


S80,322 

2,303,436 
666,527 

302,953 


Hides  and  skins 

instruments,  scientific 
ron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Bar  and  rod 

Engines 

Machinery— 

Paper-making 

Pumping 

Sawing 

Tuming-latho 

Other 

Nails 

Plate  and  sheet,  and  rooQng  material. 

Rails 

Stoves 

Wire,  all  kinds,  etc 

Milk,  condensed 

Oil,  kerosene 

Paper,  printing 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

Sugar,  refined 

Watches  and  parts 

Wax,  paraffin 

All  other  articles 


Total.. 


55,649 
4,389,887 
572,758 
181,782 
39,912 
35,605 

156,379 
233,056 

86,845 

66,842 

9,592 

155,301 

479, 4<)2 

271,807 

305,027 

114,091 

21,217 

21,318 

221,917 

1,342,191 

171,330 

1,367 

15,399 

171,575 


10,651,665 


$128,763 

1,751,608 
207,773 

248,644 
111,785 
70,007 
1,714,382 
245,393 
174,812 
90,346 
34,664 

19.316 
81,708 


66,684 

26,037 

96,143 

486,418 

316,570 

180,520 

254,386 

22,507 

51,834 

160,513 

1,138,520 

310,619 

6,019 

22,430 

395,317 

2,133 

6,163,447 


SQ2,748 
1,248,902 


113,449 

76,791 

84,158 

3,069,568 

457,131 
20,929 

270.002 

300,519 

40,365 
206,675 

214,828 

103,682 

34,374 

66,161 

956,039 

238,151 

230,723 

301,648 

27,607 

156,003 

215,222 

1,308,056 

121,832 

61,879 

25,012 

126,465 

113,106 

5,276,930 


22,979,242  13,667,160  I  15,808,714 
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Articles. 


AnttmoDT,  Tnanntftctures  of . 

Bamboo  baskets,  etc 

Bulbs,  my 

ChlD  braid 

Qoth.  linen 

Clothing,  etc 

Copper,  pig  and  ingot 

Cotton  goods 

Pans 

Leather 

OU.flah 

Paper 

Peanuts 

Porcelain 

Rice 

BUk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Tissues^ 

HabutsB 

KaiU 

Waste 

Other 

goy 

Tea 

Toys 

Wood,  manufscturas  of. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1905. 


tM,960 
31,754 
83,340 

167,077 


09,570 

94,950 

99,805 

14,262 

1,067 

4,430 

80,380 

43,194 

150,248 

33,117 

27,550,048 

6,080,513 
44,196 
65,381 
75,252 
62,501 

2,960,127 
31,163 
87,488 

1,479,787 


!,461,eS« 


1906. 


$100,190 
33.633 
116,494 
39,960 


142,051 

1,071,473 

49.196 

28.607 

24,664 

4,050 

135,406 
76,552 

116,494 
58,310 

39,196,042 

4,917,827 
144,285 
88,473 
65,661 
100,825 
2,409,750 
64,306 
76,665 
2,510,774 


1907. 


61,571,719 


160,389 

23,296 

140,228 

142,614 

1,128,629 

104,226 

1,007,873 

71.943 

30,108 

43,267 

48.733 

155,173 

133,527 

140,226 

67,778 

38,502,450 

3,940,294 

•  743,246 

1,284,567 

83,379 

106,717 

2,511,191 

58,074 

37,865 

1,054,834 
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TRADE  WITH   HAWAII  AND  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  imports  from  Hawaii  in  1907  were  valued  at  $5,336,  against 
$3,766  in  1906.  The  articles  in  1907  consisted  of  coffee,  worth 
$1,286 ;  machinery,  $3,073,  and  travelers'  effects,  $971.  The  imports 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  in  value  to  $501,943,  a  gain 
of  $61,253  over  1906.  The  principal  articles  in  1907  were:  Hemp, 
worth  $281,316;  cigars,  $47,585;  sugar  and  honey,  $167,675,  and 
copra,  $2,346. 

The  exports  to  Hawaii  in  1907  amounted  to  $452,702,  against 
$403,989  in  1906.  The  leading  items  in  1907  were:  Soy,  worth  $121,- 
970;  food  products,  in  tins,  $54,216;  beans,  pease,  and  pulse,  $15,030; 
cotton  tissues  and  materials,  $23,249;  tea,  $21,792;  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, $12,394;  vegetables,  $9,983;  bean  cake,  $9,990,  and  slippers, 
$10,126.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  was  $215,836, 
an  increase  of  $79,810  over  1906.  The  principal  articles  were  as 
follows:  Cotton  crepe,  worth  $75,063;  potatoes,  $32,930;  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, $8,686 ;  cotton  yam,  $5,074 ;  silk  shawls,  $5,166,  and  glass 
bottles,  $4,485. 

TRADE  OF  THE  HAKODATE  DISTRICT. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Hakodate  district,  which  includes 
the  ports  of  Hakodate,  Aomori,  Muroran,  Otaru,  Kushiro,  and 
Shimidzu,  in  1907  was  valued  at  $7,311,171,  an  increase  of  $908,746 
over  1906.  Of  the  trade  in  1907,  the  imports  were  worth  $655,975 
and  the  exports  $6,655,196.  The  principal  items  of  import  into  the 
several  ports  were  kerosene,  flour,  timber,  rice,  and  beans,  while  the 
exports  consisted  principally  of  tea,  lumber  and  railway  sleepers, 
apples,  rice,  onions,  fish,  seaweeds,  and  sulphur. 
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The  trade  of  the  ports  in  1906  and  1907  was  as  follows : 


Ports. 

Imports. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Hakodate 

$827,121 

152,822 

382 

134,593 

$325,455 

244,916 

686 

61,158 

$1,599,475 
23,293 
610,949 
1,945,832 
71,534 
828,374 

$1,129,015 

Aomori 

197,012 
058,406 

Mnroran 

Oteura ,  

2,004,510 
68,276 

Kushiro 

ghifntdKn 

208,050 

23,760 

1,336,087 

Total 

1,322,968 

655,976- 

5,079,457 

6,665,106 

FORMOSA. 

By  Consul  Julean  H.  Abnold,  Tamsxh. 

The  total  trade  of  Formosa  with  Japan  and  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing 1907  amounted  to  $29,000,000,  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year  and  an  increase  of  85  per  cent  over  the  returns  for  1897. 
While  the  trade  conditions  appear  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the 
general  business  depression  prevalent  in  Japan  and  China  during 
1907,  yet  the  scarcitv  of  money  in  the  mother  country  had  a  retarding 
influence  in  the  island's  industrial  development.  The  most  note- 
worthy feature  in  Formosa's  trade  developments  during  the  twelve 
years  of  Japanese  administration  has  been  the  gradual  severance  of 
commercial  ties  binding  it  to  China.  The  island's  trade  with  China 
has  fallen  off  enormouslv  during  this  period,  while  that  with  Japan 
has  increased  from  $2,900,000  in  1897  to  $18,600,000  in  1907.  This  is 
especially  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  island's  population  is  Chinese  and  that  the  island  is  seven 
times  as  far  from  Japan  as  from  China.  The  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  Japan's  commercial  conquest  of  its  island  colony  were 
(1)  the  abolition  of  all  customs  duties  between  Japan  and  Formosa 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  special  import  schedule  on  goods  such  as 
are  imported  from  China,  (2)  the  institution  of  a  system  of  currency 
similar  to  that  of  Japan,  (3)  the  granting  of  substantial  subsidies  to 
Japanese  lines  plying  between  Japan  and  Formosa,  (4)  the  improve- 
ment of  Kelung  narbor  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  (5)  the 
monopolizing  by  the  Government  of  the  camphor,  opium,  tobacco,  and 
salt  industries  and  the  government  ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  telephones,  waterworks,  electric-power  plants,  and 
irrigation  works,  and  (6)  the  investment  of  considerable  Japanese 
capital  in  the  island.  These  factors  were  not  only  instrumental  in 
transferring  the  bulk  of  the  island's  trade  with  China  to  Japan,  but 
much  of  its  trade  with  other  foreign  countries  which  originally  was 
via  China,  and,  on  that  account  accredited  in  the  customs  returns  to 
China,  is  now  via  Japan  and  appears  accredited  to  Japan. 

DECREASE  IN  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

According  to  the  customs  returns,  Formosa's  trade  with  foreign 
countries  decreased  from  $12,658,450  in  1897  to  $10,459,329  in  1907. 
These  figures  are  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  considerable  of 
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the  island's  foreign  trade  now  passes  through  Japan,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  it  passed  through  Amoy  and  Hongkong.  The  customs 
officials  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctfy  the  percentage 
of  Formosa's  trade  with  Japan,  which  is  in  reality  wim  foreigp 
countries.  ^  It  is  true  that  a  larger  percentage  of  American  trade  is 
included  in  "trade  with  Japan"  than  that  of  any  other  foreign 
country.  For  instance,  in  the  list  of  exports,  Japan  is  accredited  with 
the  items  camphor,  $472,257,  and  Oolong  tea,  $94,176,  both  of  whidi 
represent  shipments  to  America  via  Japan.  Likewise  in  the  list  of 
imports,  90  per  cent  of  the  flour  accreoited  to  Japan  was  in  reality 
American,  and  much  of  the  tinned  provisions,  condensed  milk,  ma- 
chinery, railway  supplies,  bicycles,  watches,  clocks,  etc.^  appearing  in 
the  customs  returns  as  imported  xrom  Japan  is  American  goods.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  consider  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  imports  accredited  to  Japan  is  foreign  goods. 

According  to  the  customs  returns  for  1907  flie  exports  to  foreign 
countries  amounted  in  value  to  $4,861,231  and  to  Japan  $8,782,067, 
while  the  .imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $6,608,098 
and  from  Japan  $9,836,717. 

The  total  exports  for  1907  were  less  in  value  by  $200,000  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  year  1906.  Owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  rice 
crop  and  excessive  exportations  of  this  article  during  1906,  the  ex- 
ports for  1907  fell  short  by  about  $600,000  as  compared  with  those 
for  1906.  There  was  also  about  $600,000  worth  less  of  sugar  exported 
in  1907  thai!  in  1906.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  campjhor 
and  camphor  oil  increased  by  $700,000  over  those  of  the  previous 
year,  whue  the  exports  of  tea  exceeded  by  $100,000  those  of  1906. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  were  distributed  among  the  following  countries : 


Countries. 


1906. 


United  States $1,283,048 

China 2,464,065 

Hongkong 881,067 

J^wn ,    8,972,684 


1907. 


$2,036,881 
1,484,943 
1,036,764 
8,782,067 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 
Other  oountries.. 

Total 


1906. 


$200,840 
40,974 


13,842,668 


1907. 


$250,806 
41,787 


13,633,206 


In  the  column  for  1907,  $566,435  may  be  deducted  from  the  exports 
to  Japan  and  added  to  those  to  the  United  States,  this  sum  represent- 
ing camphor  and  tea  shipped  to  America  via  Japan  and  accredited 
to  the  latter  country.  About  $110,000  may  be  deducted  from  the 
exports  to  China  and  added  to  those  to  the  United  States,  this  amount 
representing  shipments  of  Oolong  tea  to  America  via  Amoy  and 
accredited  to  China.  Thus  the  exports  from  Formosa  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1907  were  about  $2,700,000,  an  amount  equivalent 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  island's  total  exports  to  foreim  countries. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pme  Islands  in  1905, 1906,  and  1907  follows. 
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Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Oftniphnr . 

UNITED  STATES. 

$580,522 

1,253|567 

14,193 

1800,012 
1,456,605 

".;^:^ 

Tea.'. 

Other  articles 

Total 

1,848,282 

2,256,617 

3,646,891 

PHn.TFPINE  ISLANDS. 

Cabbacres 

1,248 

7,59 

Tea 

4,646 

7)231 

Other  articles 

Total 

4,646 

8,668 

14,790 

Grand  total . . . 

1,852,828 

2,265^285 

3,661,181 

The  principal  exports  for  1907,  in  order  of  their  declared  valua- 
tions, were  as  follows:  Sugar,  rice,  tea,  camphor,  and  China  grass. 
Practically  all  of  the  sugar  was  taken  by  Japan  tor  home  consump- 
tion. Of  the  rice,  Japan  took  97  per  cent  and  China  the  remainder. 
Of  the  Oolong  tea,  97  per  cent  was  taken  by  the  United  States  and 
3  per  cent  by  Great  Britain.  Java,  Singapore,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  the  Philippine  Islands  took  the  Pouchong  tea  and  Japan 
took  the  tea  dust  for  manufacture  into  tea  bricks  for  the  Russian 
trade.  The  United  States  took  39  per  cent  of  the  camphor,  France 
26  per  cent,  Germany  22  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  14  per  cent. 
The  camphor  oil  all  went  to  Japan  for  manufacture  into  camphor. 
China  took  the  China  grass  for  manufacture  into  tissues. 

JAPAN  BEST  CUSTOMER. 

The  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  export  in  1907  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  also  to  Japan  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Bamboo  sprouts 

Bananas 

Camphor 

China  grass 

Coal 

Copper  ore 

Cotton  tissues... 
Oil:  Camphor,., 


Total. 

To  Japan. 

$23,530 

21,457 

1,776,570 

282,939 
55,454 
86,655 
30,645 

926,223 

121,457 

472,257 

1,970 

86,335 

926,223  , 

Articles. 


Rice 

Salt 

Seed,  sesame 

Sugar 

Tea  and  tea  dust 
All  other  articles. 

Total 


Total. 


$3,048,349 

99,400 

49,730 

3,719,896 

2,688,621 


13,633,298 


To  Japan. 


92,978,200 

79,846 

32,600 

3,713,048 

108,067 

362,055 


8,782,067 


THE  CAMPHOR  INDUSTRY. 

The  fact  that  there  was  an  excess  of  392,075  pounds  of  camphor  and 
2,017,865  pounds  of  camphor  oil  exported  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
the  amounts  for  1906,  may  be  attributed  to  lower  prices  abroad  mak- 
ing an  increased  demand  and  a  consequent  greater  production  in 
Formosa.  The  camphor  bureau  in  Formosa,  feeling  that  it,  together 
with  Japan,  held  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  production,  restricted  the 
amount  of  its  products  and  gradually  raised  prices  from  $37.40  (cost, 
insurance,  and  freight).  New  York  and  London,  in  October,  1905,  to 
$58.25  per  hundredweight  in  July,  1907,  an  increase  of  about  55  per 
cent.  The  China  camphor  industry,  which  had  some  years  before 
become  inactive  owing  to  low  prices,  revived  with  the  high  prices 
called  for  by  the  camphor  bureau,  and  threw  onto  the  foreign  markets 
large  quantities  of  its  products,  forcing  the  price  of  the  Formosa 
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camphor  down  from  $58.25  to  $42  per  hundredweight,  where  it  has. 
since  October,  1907,  remained.  Indications  point  to  a  continuance  of 
low  prices.     During  the  past  three  years  the  Formosa  exports  of  cam- 

f)hor  were  distributed  to  the  camphor-consuming  countries  in  the  fol- 
owing  ratios :  United  States,  1905,  32  per  cent;  190G,  33  per  cent;  and 
1907,  39  per  cent.  Germany,  1905,  32  per  cent;  1906,  30  per  cent;  and 
1907,  22  per  cent.  France,  1905,  22  per  cent;  1906,  22  per  cent;  and 
1907,  25  per  cent.  United  Kingdom,  1905,  14  per  cent;  1906,  15  per 
cent;  and  1907,  14  per  cent. 

With  the  end  of  the  1907  fiscal  year,  the  system  of  selling  the  cam- 
phor bureau  products  abroad  was  changed,  and  in  place  of  being  done 
through  a  British  firm  established  in  Japan,  as  was  the  custom  for 
some  years,  officials  are  dispatched  by  the  Formosan  government  to 
go  abroad  and  negotiate,  with  buyers.  The  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
were  appointed  the  business  agents  for  the  bureau.  This  firm  attends 
to  the  shipping,  warehousing,  and  financing  of  the  sales. 

The  total  exports  of  Formosan  and  Japanese  camphor  for  the  past 
three  years  were  as  follows:  1905,  6,000,000  pounds;  1906,  6,400,000 
pounds;  and  1907,  7,465,000  pounds.  Of  these  amounts,  about  15  per 
cent  was  produced  in  Japan,  the  remainder  being  Formosan  produc- 
tion. The  camphor  oil  which  appears  as  exports  to  Japan  is  refined 
in  Japan,  making  49  per  cent  of  its  weight  into  camphor. 

CHINA  GRASS,  RICE,  AND  SUGAR. 

The  island's  product,  china  grass  (white  ramie),  is  sold  almost 
exclusively  in  the  China  market.  It  is  there  woven  into  tissues, 
mostly  of  the  coarser  sort,  and  used  for  clothing.  Much  of  it  comes 
back  to  Formosa  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  products.  Prices 
during  1907  ruled  much  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year  owing  to 
heavy  production  of  the  raw  article.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  the  exports  was  much  greater  than  during  1906. 

The  exports  of  rice  for  1907  were  not  only  far  below  those  for  1906, 
the  banner  year  in  rice  production  in  Formosa,  but  they  were  about 
20,000,000  pounds  less  than  for  1905.  This  decrease  is  due  in  part 
to  a  shortage  in  the  crop,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  rain  in  certain 
sections  of  the  island,  and  to  the  fact  that  supplies  carried  over  at 
the  end  of  1907  were  much  greater  than  at  the  end  of  1906. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Formosa  is  in  a  transitory  stage.  The  new 
modern  mills,  several  of  which  are  now  operating,  while  a  still 
larger  number  are  in  course  of  erection,  have  not  as  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  conditions  in  south  Formosa  to  be  able  to 
regulate  the  supplies  of  cane  upon  which  they  must  depend.  The 
system  of  designating  certain  territory  from  which  each  mill  may 
purchase  the  cane,  and  requiring  the  growers  to  sell  their  product 
to  the  mills  in  their  districts  at  prices  fixed  by  the  mills,  is  similar 
to  the  one  in  vogue  in  Java.  But  the  Formosan  mills  have  put 
prices  of  cane  down  to  a  very  low  standard,  which  has  tendeci  to 
discourage  growers.  The  mills  can  afford  to  raise  the  prices,  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  so  when  they  need  the  cane.  It  is  also  said  that 
dry  weather  at  the  time  of  planting  the  new  shoots  had  much  to  do 
with  lessening  the  total  production.  Hawaiian  shoots  (rose  bamboo) 
are  rapidly  displacing  the  native  cane,  and  they  require  more  mois- 
ture than  do  the  latter. 
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INCREASED  SALES  OF  TEA. 

In  both  amount  and  value  the  exports  of  tea  for  1907  were  in 
excess  of  those  for  1906,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Pou- 
chonff  shipped  during  the  1907  season.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
island's  tea  exports  is  Oolong,  of  which  97  per  cent  goes  to  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  being  consumed  in  the  British  market.  The 
market  for  Oolong  teas  opened  early  in  May  at  reasonable  prices, 
from  the  exporters'  point  of  view,  and  the  quality  of  the  first  crop 
being  attractive,  buying  became  general  and  a  large  business  was 
done  during  the  first  months  of  the  season  at  steady  prices.  The 
first  arrivaS  of  the  summer-crop  picking  were  of  splendid  quality, 
but  prices  were  held  on  such  a  high  basis  that  the  majority  of  the 
foreign  buyers  appeared  to  have  considered  them  too  high ;  but  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  one  or  two  buyers  was  of  suflScient  volume  to 
establish  a  market  and  buying  soon  became  general.  During  the 
middle  of  the  season  supplies  of  lower  and  medium  grades  were  un- 
usually scarce,  although  higher  grades  continued  to  come  in  in  large 
quantities,  resulting  in  advances  in  low-grade  teas  and  declines  in 
tne  higher  grades.  The  arrival  of  the  autumn  crop  teas  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  furnished  good  supplies  of  cheaper  and  medium 
grades  and  at  lower  prices  for  these  grades  than  those  prevailing 
during  the  summer;  buying  continued  until  the  close  of  the  season 
in  November.  The  crop  as  a  whole  was  considered  a  good  one,  and 
the  season  was  marked  oy  a  steady  demand,  preventing  any  consid- 
erable accumulation  of  stocks  at  any  one  time. 

Eight  years  ago  practically  all  of  the  tea  shipped  from  Formosa 
to  the  United  States  went  via  Amoy,  China.  During  1906,  66  per 
cent  of  the  shipments  were  from  Formosa  direct  to  the  United  States, 
and  during  1907  they  rose  to  85  per  cent.  During  1908  in  all  proba- 
bility about  95  per  cent  will  be  direct  shipments.  The  total  shipment 
of  Oolong  tea  from  Formosa  to  the  United  States  for  1907  was 
16,550,257  pounds,  of  which  315,293  went  via  Japan,  2,703,514  via 
Amoy,  and  the  remainder,  13,846,743,  more  direct. 

Pouchong  teas  are  made  of  the  inferior  leaves  and  are  scented  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  gardenia  and  jasmine.  They  command  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  regular  Oolong  teas  and  find  a  ready  sale  among 
the  Chinese  in  Java,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  exports  of  Pouchong  were  between  500,000  and  600,000 
pounds  greater  during  1907  than  for  1906.  Japan  finds  the  Formosa 
tea  dust  useful  for  manufacture  into  brick  tea  for  exportation  to 
Russia,  where  it  enters  into  competition  with  China  brick  tea. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS — COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  total  vahie  of  all  imports  for  the  year  1907  exceeded  those  for 
the  previous  year  by  $1,300,000.  While  the  imports  of  opium  fell  oflf 
$550,000,  due  to  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  imports  of  rice  increased  $360,000 ;  rails  and  fittings,  $290,000 ; 
sugar  machinery,  $200,000:  other  machinery,  $200,000;  fish  and  ma- 
rine products,  $200,000;  boards  and  timbers,  $185,000;  cement, 
$170,000;  flour,  $100,000,  and  bridge  building  materials,  $100,000. 
The  heavy  imports  of  rice  during  the  year  were  due  to  excessive  ex- 
portations  during  1906,  leaving  no  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
IP07.     The  extension  of  the  railways,  the  erection  of  sugar  mills  and 
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installation  of  cane  trams,  the  construction  of  public  works  and  un- 
usual activity  in  building  are  responsible  for  the  increased  imports 
of  railway  machinery  and  building  materials. 

The  customs  returns  of  trade  for  1907  show  the  imports  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  countries  as  follows : 


Countries. 

1906. 

1907 

Countries. 

1906. 

1907. 

United  States  and  Ha- 

$457,680 

1,031,239 

2,968,584 

34,377 

94,667 

•770,706 

827,943 

2,158,236 

107,489 

140,546 

Japan  

17,786,900 
791,222 
956,102 

19,836,717 

waii 

United  Kingdom 

874,966 

British  India 

All  other  countries 

Total 

728,213 

China 

French  Indo-China 

14,119,771 

15,443,816 

flflfmany 

The  decrease  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  is  due  to  the  falling  off  of  the  island's  trade  with  China. 
For  instance,  several  years  ago  China  supplied  Formosa  with  nearly 
$1,000,000  worth  of  cheap  cotton  tissues.    The  imposition  of  an  im- 

Sort  duty  on  these  goods  has  resulted  in  throwing  this  entire  trade  to 
apan.  For  a  similar  reason  Japan  now  supplies  Formosa  with  large 
amounts  of  Chinese  papers,  timber,  provisions,  and  marine  products, 
the  bulk  of  which  a  few  years  ago  came  from  China.  Up  to  two 
years  ago  China  shipped  annualljr  to  Formosa  about  20,000  live  hogs. 
An  import  dutjr  of  recent  imposition  has  nearly  stopped  this  trade 
and  gradually  it  is  being  taken  up  by  Japan.  About  20  per  cent  of 
China's  exports  to  Formosa  during  1907  was  leaf  tobacco.  Among 
the  other  articles  were  Foochow  poles,  China  grass  tissues,  paper  and 
paper  foils,  drugs  and  chemicals,  food  products,  packing  mats,  porce- 
lains and  earthenwares,  bean  curd,  iron  pans  for  firing  tea,  and  tea- 
box  boards. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1907  were 
flour,  worth  $332,000;  kerosene,  $223,763;  rails,  $114,436;  sugar  ma- 
chinery, $138,540;  bridge-building  materials,  $104,988;  ginseng, 
$39,059;  condensed  milk,  $39,000;  tinned  provisions  (estimated), 
$20,000;  and  bicycles,  $14,000.  In  the  above  amounts  are  included 
imports  via  Japan,  so  far  as  these  amounts  can  be  estimated.  It  is  a 
conservative  estimate  to  place  the  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  at  $1,300,000. 

The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Value. 


Bridge  boUdlng  material !    $104, 988 

Flour '       -"  "^ 

Ginseng 

Iron  and  steel,  manufacture-s  of: 

?3nginos,  and  parts 

Machinery,  etc 

Nails  and  screws 

Ralls  and  accessories 


72.152 
39,060 

5.261 
161,891 

6,523 
114,847 


Arttdes. 

Value. 

Lead,  slab  and  Ingot 

14.410 

Oil.  kerosene    

223,763 

All  other  articles 

35,128 

Total 

767,013 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  made  up  of  cotton 
piece  goods  and  building  materials.  Those  from  British  India  con- 
sisted entirely  of  opium.  From  Grermany  were  imported  piece  goods 
and  machinery.  French  Indo-China  supplied  considerable  rice. 
Hongkong  sent  to  the  island  $104,000  worth  of  its  cferaKcAn 
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PURCHASES   OF   IRON   AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Railways  in  Formosa  are  under  government  ownership  and  opera--^ 
tion.    The  trunk  line  connecting  Kelung  in  the  north  with  Takao  in  " 
the  south  is  open  to  through  traffic.    This  line  is  247  miles  in  length. . 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rails  used  in  its  construction  were  pur- 
chased from  America.    However,  during  1907  the  bulk  of  the  rails 
imported,  amounting  to  7,177,160  pounds,  valued  at  $114,847,  came 
from  the  United  States,  and  were  for  cane  trams  for  use  on  the  sugar 
plantations  in  south  Formosa.    In  addition  to  the  rails  the  United 
States  shipped  to  Formosa  during  the  year  $10,316  of  rail  accessories. 
Thus  of  rails  and  accessories  the  United  States  supplied  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  during  the  year. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  item  of  bridge- 
building  materials,  the  imports  of  which  for  1907  were  valued  at 
$118,533.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  is  accredited  with  sup- 
plying a  quantity  valued  at  $104,988,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.    These  materials  were  used  in  the  completion  of  the  railway. 

Of  the  imports  of  $277,081  worth  of  sugar  machinery  during  1907 
the  United  States  supplied  50  per  cent,  Germany  22  per  cent,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  28  per  cent.  The  imports  represent  the  initial  ^p- 
ments  for  the  equipment  of  a  number  of  large  sugar  mills  now  in 
course  of  erection  m  south  Formosa.  The  Honolulu  Iron  Works 
secured  contracts  for  the  erection  of  three  of  these  mills. 

The  imports  of  machinery  other  than  sugar  machinery  consisted  of 
steam  plows,  cane  tram  locomotives,  kerosene  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  has  to  do  with  developments  in 
the  sugar  industry. 

INCREASED   IMPORTS   OF   LUMBER TOBACCO    INDUSTRY. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  imported  timber  and  boards 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  imports  irom  Japan  and  the  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  those  from  foreign  countries.  The  foreign  importa- 
tions during  1907  consisted  of  tea-box  boards,  $33,912,  and  cedar  tim- 
ber, $154,212,  all  of  which  came  from  China.  The  Japanese  importa- 
tions consisted  of  cedar  boards,  $198,953;  cedar  timber,  $413,250; 
pine  timber,  $112,430,  and  all  other  timber,  $111,015.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  pine  timber  was  indirect  imports  from  the  United 
States.  The  increased  imports  of  lumber  for  the  year  1907  were 
due  to  increased  activity  in  building  and  public  works. 

As  in  Japan  so  in  Formosa,  the  tobacco  industry  is  a  government 
monopoly.  During  1907  cigarettes  to  the  value  ox  $199,244  and  cut 
tobacco  valued  at  $26,213  were  imported  from  Japan,  as  compared 
with  cigarettes  $316,515  and  cut  tobacco  $67,155  for  the  previous 
year.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  carrying  over  of  large  stocks 
from  1906  and  a  shortage  of  stocks  in  Japan  owmg  to  heavy  exporta- 
tions  to  Korea.  The  leaf  tobacco,  which  was  all  imported  from 
China,  amounted  to  $69,057  less  for  the  year  1907  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  leaf  tobacco  is  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
manufacture  into  cut  tobacco  for  native  consumption. 

OPPORTTTNITIES    FOR   THE    AMERICAN    EXPORTER. 

Comestibles,  American  flour,  condensed  milk,  and  tinned  provi- 
sions  find  a  ready  market  in  Formosa.     ^Vhile  the  consumption  of 
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products  suffered  worse  than  the  Japan-manufactured  China  tissues. 
The  bulk  of  the  cotton  piece-goods  Dusiness  in  Formosa  consists  in 
China  tissues,  amounting  in  1907  to  $1,007,322,  or  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  whole  trade.  A  few  years  ago  China  had  the  bulk  of  this 
trade ;  this  year  it  supplied  but  $18,340  worth,  or  less  than  2  per  cent. 
The  imports  of  sateens  and  shirtings  for  1907  were  somewhat  less 
than  for  the  previous  year. 

Despite  an  mcrease  of  50  cents  a  barrel  in  the  duty  on  foreign  flour, 
the  imports  for  1907  were  28  per  cent  greater  than  for  1906  and  68 
per  cent  greater  than  for  1906.  Naturally  it  would  appear  that  a 
duty  of  73  cents  per  133  pounds  on  foreign  flour  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  importations  of  the  Japanese  manufactured  products,  but 
I  am  informed  by  the  leading  importer  in  Formosa  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  imports  for  1907  was  American  manufacture.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  considerable  American  flour  was  purchased 
from  Hongkong,  owmg  to  favorable  exchange.  The  Chinese  trade 
wants  a  flour  rich  in  gluten,  and  the  second  and  third  grades  manu- 
factured by  the  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington  seem  to  meet  their 
demands  admirably  well.  The  only  complaint  in  connection  with 
American  flour  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  office  was  one 
criticising  the  bags  in  which  some  of  the  flour  is  packed  and  shipped 
as  being  of  too  light  material  to  stand  the  handling  necessary  to  land 
it  in  this  market. 

DECREASE  IK   KEROSENE   IMPORTS. 

The  total  imports  of  kerosene  for  1907  showed  a  decrease  of  17  per 
cent  as  compared  with  those  for  the  previous  year.  This  decrease 
is  attributed  to  the  carrying  over  of  large  stocks  from  the  previous 
year,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general  use  of  electricity  in  Taihoku 
Citv.  The  imports  of  the  American  product  for  1907  were  1,961,080 
gallons,  a  decrease  of  6,500  gallons  from  1906.  During  1907  America 
supplied  61  per  cent,  the  Netherlands  21  per  cent,  and  Japan  18  per 
cent  of  the  imports  of  kerosene.  The  schedule  of  import  duties  was 
amended  so  as  to  increase  the  import  duty  on  kerosene  to  47.8  cents 
per  10  gallons.  On  May  13,  1908,  a  consumption  tax  of  49.8  cents 
per  koku  (39.67  gallons)  was  imposed.  The  consumption  tax  ap- 
plies to  kerosenes  made  in  Japan  and  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
imported  article.  The  aggregate  tax  on  foreign  imported  kerosene 
thus  becomes  about  6  cents  a  gallon.  Several  Japanese  concerns  are 
making  an  effort  to  work  the  petroleum  wells  of  Formosa,  and  after 
four  years'  labor  they  have  a  production  of  between  1,200  and  2,000 
gallons  a  dav. 

The  fact  that  there  were  imported  into  Formosa  during  1907  about 
200,000  pounds  less  of  opium  than  during  the  previous  year  is  attrib- 
uted to  large  stocks  held  over  from  1906  and  not  to  any  appreciable 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  the  drug.  The  profits  from  the  opium 
monopoly  net  the  Government  about  $800,000  annually.  The  chief 
of  the  sanitary  bureau  of  the  Formosan  government  informs  me  that 
a  Chinese  student  in  the  Government  Medical  College  in  Taihoku 
City  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  opium  habit.  He 
contends  that  this  remedy  will  cure  the  habit  after  ten  days'  treat- 
ment and  that  there  are  none  of  the  excruciating  pains  attendant 
upon  its  use  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  all  other  so-called  remedies. 
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PURCHASES  OF  IRON   AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Railways  in  Formosa  are  under  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. The  trunk  line  connecting  Kelung  in  the  north  with  Takao  in 
the  south  is  open  to  through  traflSc.  This  line  is  247  miles  in  length. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rails  used  in  its  construction  were  pur- 
chased from  America.  However,  during  1907  the  bulk  of  the  rails 
imported,  amounting  to  7,177,160  pounds,  valued  at  $114,847,  came 
from  the  United  States,  and  were  for  cane  trams  for  use  on  the  sugar 
plantations  in  south  Formosa.  In  addition  to  the  rails  the  United 
States  shipped  to  Formosa  during  the  year  $10,316  of  rail  accessories. 
Thus  of  rails  and  accessories  the  United  States  supplied  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  during  the  year. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  item  of  bridge- 
building  materials,  the  imports  of  which  for  1907  were  valued  at 
$118,533.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  is  accredited  with  sup- 
plying a  quantity  valued  at  $104,988,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.    These  materials  were  used  in  the  completion  of  the  railway. 

Of  the  imports  of  $277,081  worth  of  sugar  machinery  during  1907 
the  United  States  supplied  50  per  cent,  Germany  22  per  cent,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  28  per  cent.  The  imports  represent  the  initial  ^p- 
ments  for  the  equipment  of  a  number  of  large  sugar  mills  now  m 
course  of  erection  in  south  Formosa.  The  Honolulu  Iron  Works 
secured  contracts  for  the  erection  of  three  of  these  mills. 

The  imports  of  machinery  other  than  sugar  machinery  consisted  of 
steam  plows,  cane  tram  locomotives,  kerosene  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  has  to  do  witn  developments  in 
the  sugar  industry. 

INCREASED   IMPORTS   OF  LUMBER — TOBACCO   INDUSTRY. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  imported  timber  and  boards 
accounts  tor  the  increase  in  imports  fiom  Japan  and  the  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  those  from  foreign  countries.  The  foreign  importa- 
tions during  1907  consisted  of  tea-box  boards,  $33,912,  and  cedar  tim- 
ber, $154,212,  all  of  which  came  from  China.  The  Japanese  importa- 
tions consisted  of  cedar  boards,  $198,953;  cedar  timber,  $413,250; 
pine  timber,  $112,430,  and  all  other  timber,  $111,015.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  pine  timber  was  indirect  imports  from  the  United 
States.  The  increased  imports  of  lumber  for  the  year  1907  were 
due  to  increased  activity  in  building  and  public  works. 

As  in  Japan  so  in  Formosa,  the  tobacco  industry  is  a  government 
monopoly.  During  1907  cigarettes  to  the  value  ox  $199,244  and  cut 
tobacco  valued  at  $26,213  were  imported  from  Japan,  as  compared 
with  cigarettes  $316,515  and  cut  tobacco  $67,155  for  the  previous 
year.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  carrying  over  of  large  stocks 
from  1906  and  a  shortage  of  stocks  in  Japan  owmg  to  heavy  exporta- 
tions  to  Korea.  The  leaf  tobacco,  which  was  all  imported  from 
China,  amounted  to  $69,057  less  for  the  year  1907  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  leaf  tobacco  is  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
manufacture  into  cut  tobacco  for  native  consumption. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  THE   AMERICAN    EXPORTER. 

Comestibles,  American  flour,  condensed  milk,  and  tinned  provi- 
sions find  a  ready  market  in  Formosa.    While  the  consumption  of 
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ginseng  during  1907  was  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  yet  of 
the  $61^55  worth  of  this  root  imported  ouring  the  year  62  per  cent 
was  supplied  by  the  United  States.  A  visit  to  the  shops  of  the  capital 
city  will  show  a  liberal  display  of  American  bicycles,  watches,  and 
clocks.  The  island  importea  during  the  year  pig  lead  worth  $43,642 
and  tea  lead  worth  $67,273,  a  small  portion  or  which  was  American. 
These  items  are  not  larce,  but  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
American  dealers  in  leads.  The  developments  in  the  sugar  industry 
in  south  Formosa  have  created  a  demand  for  cane-sugar  machinery, 
cane  trams,  boilers,  and  building  materials.  The  oriental  agricul- 
tural methods  in  use  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Formosa  will  cer- 
tainly give  way  to  modem  western  methods.  Already  steam  plows 
have  been  imported.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  modern  agricul- 
tural implements  on  these  plantations.  Irrigation  pumps  are  also 
being  used.  The  sugar  bureau  is  experimenting  with  several  Amer- 
ican windmills  in  connection  with  irrigation  for  the  cane.  The  For- 
mosan  government  is  spending  about  $4,000,000  annually  on  public 
improvements.  These  include  harbor  works  at  Kelung  and  Takao, 
waterworks,  electric  generating  plants,  irrigation  works,  railway 
improvements  and  extensions,  nospitals,  schools,  laboratories,  and 
public  buildings.  Besides  public  improvements,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  private  building  enterprise,  creating  a  demand  for  build- 
ing materials.  The  virgin  forests  oi  Formosa  are  soon  to  be  ex- 
ploited, which  will  create  a  demand  for  logging  and  sawmill  ma- 
chinery. A  Japanese  company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
about  $500,000  for  making  paper  from  bamboo  pulp.  All  importa- 
tions for  materials  for  government  contracts  must  be  done  through 
houses  having  an  agency  or  oflBice  in  Japan  or  Formosa  for  upward 
of  two  years. 

SHIPPING  AND  CARRYING  TRADE. 

Of  the  four  principal  ports  in  the  island,  the  export  trade  in- 
creased at  Kelung  and  Tatao  and  decreased  at  Tamsui  and  Anping 
during  1907.  In  the  import  trade  the  returns  for  all  four  ports  snow 
increases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  improvements 
being  made  in  the  ports  of  Kelung  and  Takao  will  result  in  divert- 
ing much  of  the  trade  from  Tamsui  to  Kelung  in  the  north  and  from 
Anping  to  Takao  in  the  south. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Anping  and  Takao  fell  from  $3,100,000 
in  1898  to  $1,800,000  in  1907,  while  the  total  of  the  Japanese  trade 
with  these  ports  rose  from  $600,000  in  1897  to  $8,800,000  in  1907.  In 
Anping  the  Japanese  trade  rose  from  $50,000  in  1897  to  $3,500,000 
in  1907,  whereas  in  Takao  it  rose  from  $400,000  in  1897  to  $5,250,000 
in  1907.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  trade  in  Anping  dropped 
from  $2,200,000  in  1897  to  $1,200,000  in  1907  and  increased  in  Takao 
from  $200,000  in  1897  to  $550,000  in  1907.  So  soon  as  the  harbor 
improvements  in  Takao  are  completed,  the  whole  of  the  trade  of 
Anping  will  be  diverted  to  that  port,  for  the  reason  that  Anping  is 
no  more  than  an  open  roadstead  and  illv  adapted  to  shipping  pur- 
poses, whereas  Takao  has  an  inner  sheltered  harbor,  which,  when 
properly  improved,  will  afford  splendid  shipping  facilities.  The 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  Tatao  harbor  specify  five  years  for 
the  completion  oi  the  work,  an  appropriation  for  which  has  already 
been  made. 
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SUBSIDIES  TO  JAPANESE  COASTING  VESSELS. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  Formosan  government  provides  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  $400,000  annually  as  subsidies  to  Japanese 
coasting  vessels  plying  between  Japan  and  Formosa,  along  the  For- 
mosa coast,  between  Formosa  and  China,  and  along  the  south  China 
coast.  Aside  from  the  question  of  preferential  tariffs,  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  does  more  to  assist  the  Japanese  trade  interests  in 
Formosa  than  these  liberal  subsidies  to  the  Japanese  coasting  vessels. 
Although  by  virtue  of  a  declaration  of  the  Imperial  Government  for- 
eign vessels  may  engage  in  Formosa  coasting  trade  and  in  trade  be- 
tween Formosa  and  Japan,  yet  these  subsidies  have  not  only  been  the 
means  of  preventing  foreign  competition,  but  they  have  resulted  in 
supplanting  foreign  vessels  in  the  Formosa-China  coast  trade;  and 
still  more  remarkable,  they  are  now  cutting  in  heavily  upon  the  China 
junk  trade. 

The  entire  trade  of  Formosa  with  Japan  is  in  Japanese  bottoms. 
During  the  year  1907  there  was  a  total  clearance  of  682  vessels  and 
1,059,158  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  127  vessels  and  225,775  tons 
over  the  previous  year.  In  the  foreign  trade  there  was  during  the 
year  a  total  clearance  of  1,231  vessels  and  409^451  tons,  of  which  170 
vessels  and  197,130  tons  were  Japanese.  This  shows  a  decrease  of 
249  vessels  and  an  increase  of  78,366  tons  in  the  total  foreign  trade. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels  along  with  an  increase  in  the 
aggregate  tonnage  is  accounted  for  as  due  to  the  heavy  falling  off  in 
the  Chinese  junk  trade.  The  Japanese  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
increased  by  40  vessels  and  84,245  tons,  while  the  foreign  vessels 
(junks  excluded)  decreased  by  17,  but  increased  in  tonnage  by  3,140 
tons. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING  METHODS. 

The  exportation  and  importation  of  silver  coins  from  and  to  for- 
eign countries  has  to  do  entirely  with  China  and  Hongkong,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  disparity  in  exchange  between  those  places  and  For- 
mosa. The  exports  of  gold  to  Japan  are  all  in  the  nature  of  bullion, 
and  represent  the  output  of  the  gold  mines  of  Formosa.  The  impor- 
tation of  gold  has  only  to  do  with  Japanese  gold  currency.  The  im- 
ports of  silver  from  Japan  represent  subsidiary  coins  only,  while  the 
exports  were  those  of  silver  yen  pieces.  Aside  from  the  subsidiary 
silver  coins  one  sees  little  else  than  Taiwan  bank  notes  in  circulation 
in  the  island.  However,  at  the  beginning  of  1908  largje  quantities  of 
Hongkong  and  Amoy  silver  dollars  were  brought  in  by  Chinese 
owing  to  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver.  The  farmers,  and,  in  fact, 
the  natives  throughout  the  island,  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  con- 
sidered silver  the  only  medium  of  exchange  (excepting  copper),  and 
still  prefer  the  silver  dollars  to  the  paper  currency  now  in  circulation. 
Hence  Chinese  from  the  China  coast  and  Hongkong  have  found  For- 
mosa a  ready  market  for  silver  dollars,  where  they  find  they  can  dis- 
pose of  them  at  a  good  profit. 

The  aggregate  of  payments  made  by  all  of  the  banks  in  the  island 
during  1907  was  $519,313,130,  an  increase  of  $115,336,406  over  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Taiwan  Bank  (Bank  of  Formosa),  a 
guasi  governmental  institution  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,490,000, 
75  per  cent  of  wJiich  is  paid  up,  issued  its  notes  during  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  $5,009,880,  of  whicli  it  Yiad  m  ramU^ioTv  $4,417^60. 
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The  amount  of  its  notes  not  covered  by  a  specie  reserve  is  limited  to 
$2,490,000.  The  various  offices  of  this  bank  throughout  the  island 
advanced  an  aggregate  sum  of  $16,085,400  a^inst  the  island's  prod- 
ucts during  the  year.  This  is  an  increase  oi  nearly  $4,000,000  over 
the  amount  advanced  during  1906.  The  sugar  companies  in  south 
Formosa  will  have  spent  by  the  end  of  1908  nearly  $6,000,000  on 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  their  modem  sugar  mills.  The  bulk 
of  this  capital  was  subscribed  in  Japan.  These  companies  will  then 
be  ready  to  begin  operations  and  will  be  demanding  no  small  amount 
of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  their  work.  Evidently  with  the 
idea  in  view  of  being  in  a  position  to  supply  this  demand,  the  Bank 
of  Taiwan  has  issued  a  call  for  the  payment  of  the  25  per  cent  of 
its  unpaid  stock.  During  the  past  year  this  institution  made  a 
number  of  temporary  loans  to  the  Formosan  government  for  the 
purpose  of  harbor,  irrigation,  and  railway  works. 

CHINESE  CREDIT  GOOD. 

In  Formosa  the  majority  of  Japanese  merchants  make  their  pur- 
chases in  Japan  by  draft  against  shipping  documents  payable  at 
sight.  To  the  Chinese  merchants  creait  notes  are  allowed  by  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan  usually  for  two  months,  the  Chinese  merchants 
giving  their  promissory  notes.  The  bank  states  that  the  Chinese 
merchants  never  dishonor  their  notes.  Therefore  they  are  often 
granted  credits  denied  to  others.  If  these  credit  notes  are  not  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate 
1  per  cent  per  month.  As  there  are  go-downs  in  Taiwan  and  Kelung 
the  bank  can  advance  loans  on  sto<5s  in  them.  In  south  Formosa 
the  banks  expected  several  failures  among  Chinese  merchants  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  piece-goods  market  was  extremely  dull  because 
the  sugar  growers  were  not  able  to  realize  sufficiently  well  on  their 
crops  to  meet  their  obligations.  But  the  year  passed  without  any 
failures  from  that  source.  In  exporting  sugar  and  rice  to  Japan 
the  Chinese  merchant  draws  through  the  bank,  and  by  surrenaer- 
ing  his  bill  of  lading  to  the  bank  is  able  to  ^et  an  equivalent  to  80 
per  cent  of  his  invoice.  For  this  transaction  the  bank  charges 
interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  month. 


REVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  KOREA. 

By  Consul-general  Thomas  Sammons,  Seoul. 

Korea's  commerce  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  opportunities  for 
American  trade  in  the  Empire  are  inviting  to  a  degree  consistent 
with  the  total  volume  of  business  transacted. 

Next  to  Japan,  the  United  States  has  the  largest  established  com- 
mercial interests  in  Korea.  In  mining,  which  is  the  chief  industry 
aside  from  farming,  American  interests  are  greater  than  all  other 
nations  combined.  This  is  also  true  of  American  missionary  activ- 
ity, the  American  missionary  population  of  K  ea,  including  chil- 
dren, being  about  250.  The  most  imports  nd  mi  of  the  Far 
East  is  an  American  property  locati  in  i  K  ^  from  which 
approximated  $11,000,000  nave  '*•  on  which 
upward  of  $1,000,000  have  AJa^\^ 
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100  Americans  hold  responsible  positions,  mostly  as  managers,  super- 
intendents, foremen,  metallurgists,  etc.,  with  American  mines  in 
Korea,  and  they  have  under  their  supervision  in  the  neighborhood 
of  6,000  native  workmen  in  addition  to  many  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Aside  from  farming  and  mining  Korea  has  practically  no  repre- 
sentative aids  to  commerce. 

In  1907  the  imports  were  fourfold  greater  than  in  1897.  In  1903, 
in  view  of  possible  eventualities  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  imports 
advanced  to  nearly  double  the  average  recorded  in  previous  years, 
and  since  1903  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  continued  to  in- 
crease steadily  with  every  prospect  of  still  greater  strides  in  the 
future. 

Of  the  imports  Japan  has  for  years  contributed  from  65  to  80  per 
cent.  Japan  likewise  receives  upward  of  75  per  cent  of  the  exports. 
The  balance  of  the  country's  trade  is  with  China,  England,  and 
America,  in  the  order  named.  However,  the  Korean  customs  returns 
have  not  heretofore  designated  the  origin  of  imports  with  accuracy. 
Not  until  1903  does  either  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom 
appear  in  the  government  customs  summary  of  forei^  trade.  The 
former  is  credited  in  that  year  with  imports  amounting  to  $199,188 
and  the  latter  with  goods  received  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $390,232. 


Of  Korea's  exports  of  gold,  averaging  $2,500,000  annually  in  recent 
years,  a  single  American-managed  mine  has  contributed  about  50  per 
cent.  As  several  new  mining  concessions  were  granted  to  Americans 
during  the  early  part  of  1908,  they  will  probably  continue  to  lead  in 
the  mining  industries. 

Inasmucn  as  large  quantities  of  American  cotton  goods,  flour,  rail- 
way material,  and  tobacco  reach  Korea  via  Japan  or  China,  it  has 
been  quite  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  aggregate  imports 
of  goods  from  the  United  States.  Roughly  estimated,  the  United 
States  may  be  credited  in  1907  with  $500,000  in  kerosene,  over  $1,500,- 
000  in  railway  materials,  half  of  the  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes, 
amounting  to  $500,000.  and  a  large  part  of  the  annual  imports  or 
over  $150,000  worth  ot  flour. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  American  exports  to  Korea  include  a  wide 
range  of  household  sundries,  machinery,  and  mining  supplies,  besides 
a  minor  share  of  the  annual  purchases  of  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn.  In  direct  imports  America  is  credited 
in  the  customs  returns  for  1907  with  a  total  valuation  of  $1,442,016. 
American  tobacco  is  credited  to  imports  from  China  because  the  bulk 
of  this  tobacco  is  manufactured  into  cigarettes  at  Shanghai.  Besides 
the  leading  articles  already  mentioned,  toilet  soaps,  powders,  etc., 
canned  cherries,  apricots,  pears,  etc.,  cigars,  rubber  goods,  shoes,  con- 
densed milk,  hats,  blankets,  and  breakfast  foods  are  among  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  be  found  in  well-equipped  Japanese 
and  Chinese  stores  that  cater  to  foreign  trade. 

INCREASE  IN  TRADE JAPANESE  INFLUENCE. 

Including  $1,217,083  in  gold,  as  reported  by  the  customs  authorities 
as  having  been  sent  out  of  the  country  during  1897,  Korea's  total  net 
commerce  ten  years  ago  amounted  to  only  $10,537,744,  the  commerce 
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of  the  country  for  that  year  being  exceptionally  heavy.  In  1907, 
including  $2,308,975  of  gold  exports,  the  total  commerce  aggregated 
$30,769,893.  Having  the  above  figures  in  mind  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  influence  oi  the  Japanese  protectorate  on  commerce  and  the 
relatively  abnormal  excess,  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  of  imports 
over  exports,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

aold 
Exports, 

1807                                                       ,      ,,,.     __.. , 

15,0^.757 
a,9Q».78l 
5.U4,31S 

7,34a.  235 
ft,  710/70* 

14,760,SS9 

14, 286, 948 

4,719,0^ 
4,23Q,97& 

4\-m,sm 

a,  466,752 
3.452.160 
4,0ee,422 
8,413,252 

tU217,Qa8 

18M.,.....,.. ,..-.-.....„„ , , 

lJti7,BGa 

i^m                                  .          * -. - 

i,«de,07ii 

IflOO. ,.,. ,... ,__, , 

],sia,fi2S 

igoi                                                        ,.__. 

2,B^,§7a 

iscn.,.. .„,.-.-.., ^,. 

2,&32,059 

1903 ..,. 

2,72&,)g§ 

1904                                                                                                    .  .  *  - . 

t,054,7^ 

1906                                               ,,,      ,  , 

:^H  003, 40ft 

lHOfl. .   ...........^. , , 

2.S33,oa& 

1W7,,        *,*».,.      ....         ,*. 

S, 308, 975 

The  marked  increase  in  imports  noted  in  1904  was  due  to  importa- 
tions of  Japanese  military  supplies,  and  since  that  time  their  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  country  is  responsible  for  the  heavy  im- 
ports. 

EXPORTS — ^BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

In  1904  exports  were  reduced,  largely  because  the  Japanese  army 
required  enormous  quantities  of  supplies,  the  chief  normal  exports  of 
the  country  being  rice,  beans,  fish,  and  cattle.  A  somewhat  similar 
condition  prevailed  in  1905,  but  in  1906  the  export  trade  revived  and 
reached  the  previously  established  average,  to  be  followed  in  1907 
by  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  remarkable  increase  was  partially 
due  to  the  prevailing  high  price  of  rice  and  the  marketing  in  1907 
of  the  major  part  of  a  two  years'  crop  of  ginseng,  the  ginseng  exports 
in  1907  being  an  increase  of  $1,344,750  over  1906  and  an  increase  of 
$797,939  over  1905. 

There  remains  for  1907,  even  including  the  exports  of  gold,  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  Korea  of  approximately  $10,000,000^ 

Japan  has  for  many  vears  controlled  the  creater  part  of  the 
Korean  trade,  and  now  that  the  Japanese  population  in  the  penin- 
sula is  increasing  rapidly  her  share  of  the  total  business  transacted 
may  be  expected  to  advance  steadily.  But  this  advance,  so  far  as 
the  natives  are  concerned,  may  not  be  in  proportion,  for  a  few  years 
at  least,  to  Japan's  actual  increase  in  population  and  diversified  in- 
terests, for  the  reason  that  Japanese  goods  may  not  be  as  popular 
as  those  of  other  nations.  Ultimately,  however,  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing population,  Japan's  already  established  preponderance  of 
trade  may  be  accepted  as  being  permanently  assurea. 

WHAT  JAPAN   IS   DOING   FOR    KOREA — TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Japan's  contributions  in  balancing  Korea's  trade  disparities  may 
be  found  in  the  semiofficially  reported  expenditure  during  the  past 
two  years  of  half  of  the  $5,000,000  Japanese  loan  for  public  works 
in  the  Empire.  Of  this  total  amount  nearly  $750,000  was  expended 
on  highways,  $250,000  in  educational  work,  over  $1,000,000  in  the 
Chemulpo  and  $250,000  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  waterworks,  $1,000,000  in 
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hospitals,  and  $50,000  in  model  farms  and  the  industrial  bank  pro- 
gramme. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  Japan,  since  November,  1905,  has  ex- 
pended $1,946,607  in  its  residency  general  and  its  various  establish- 
ments; over  $1,000,000  a  year  through  the  department  of  communica- 
tions for  post-office,  telegraph,  and  telephone  service;  about  $1,250,000 
annually  m  maintaining  the  army  of  occupation,  besides  an  outlay 
of  over  $10,000,000  in  putting  the  railways  of  the  peninsula  (Jap- 
anese Grovemment  property)  into  permanently  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  in  adding  to  the  rolling  stock  and  improvemwit  of  the 
entire  system.  Add  to  these  items  the  maintenance  of  the  railways, 
and  the  above  estimates  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that,  not- 
withstanding exports  are  over  $10,000,0(K)  less  than  its  imports,  the 
country  still  retains  a  considerable  balance  of  unexpendM  money. 
There  are  other  sources  augmenting  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country ;  for  instance,  foreign  capital  expended  in  mine  exploitation, 
street  railway  and  electric  equipment,  etc.  The  Seoul  waterworfa, 
originally  an  American  enterprise,  was  constructed  with  foreign 
capital,  largely  British,  during  the  past  two  years  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. 

Korea  is  in  an  impoverished  condition  so  far  as  the  visible  per 
capita  wealth  of  the  10,000,000  population  of  the  Empire  is  concerned. 
Or  the  100,000  Japanese  subjects  in  Korea  in  1907  a  large  number 
sent  surplus  profits  and  earnings  back  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Japanese  have  come  to  Korea  with  ready  money,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  are  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  tide 
of  immigration  from  Japan  into  the  continent  of  Asia  will  naturtdly 
carry  Japanese  trade  with  it,  because  Japanese  immigrants  purchase 
their  wares  and  supplies  of  tiieir  fellow  countrymen. 

Koreans  are  not  equipped  to  compete  witli  "Japanese  traders  for 
the  commerce  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  tendencv  is  toward  Japanese 
ownership  of  Korean  property,  including  real  estate  holdings,  in 
addition  to  Japanese  control  and  ownership  of  railway,  postal,  and 
telegraph  facilities.  Some  young  Koreans  liave^  however,  secured  a 
fair  business  training,  and  they  are  ambitious  to  participate  in  the 
importation  of  staples  direct  from  the  producing  countries  and  not 
through  Japanese  or  Chinese  middlemen  or  commission  houses,  as 
has  been  the  prevailing  procedure. 

TRADE  WrrH  VARIOUS  CXJUNTRDSS. 

The  commerce  of  Korea,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  for  1907,  the 
figures  being  from  official  sources,  was  distributed  among  the  follow- 
ing countries : 


Countrlo.'?. 


United  States 

China 

Germany 

Japan 

Russia 

United  Kingdom.   . 
All  other  countries., 


Total. 


Imports.       Exports. 


$1,442,017  <i$l,027 

Tl.tXK  SS4 

2.1\M.«J<\S  1  Cv(»27 


Total. 


20.042.(V>7       8,413.2.^2 


11.443,044 

4,S2$.43S 

71,891 

20,074.789 

413.902 

2,058,892 

64,963 


28,4&5,919 


•  Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $264,404  In  1905,  $73,036  in  1906,  and 
tl6,136  in  1907. 
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The  imports  of  railway  material  in  1907  showed  an  increase  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  over  1906  and  more  than  $800,000  over  1905. 
Sheetings  advanced  $500,000;  shirtings,  $725,000;  silk,  $320,000; 
timber,  $360,000;  yam,  $540,000,  and  grass  cloth,  $100,000. 

The  imports  in  detail  for  1905, 1906,  and  1907  were  as  follows : 


ArtieiH. 


IQOSl 


1907. 


Baa  and  rop«.....,,,,«,,. .,,,., 
BuUdlivg  malertal. .... .......... . 

OWMOt ,.,„. 

dgMBitca.,.,,., .„,,..,,. 

CSoUir  n.  e.i ,.,,,„.,..„, 

Goettm^  and  manub^ttifea  of; 

RflW..„. *.,„...... 

CioUi... ,,„. 

Shaetin^ 

Sbatlog 

Yam.. .....„„.„„„„.,„ 

Dfca  and  colon...... ^.... 

Flour,......,..*,..,. 

FrulL  canned.... ,..._..... 

Fofoltum , , .,.. 

0n£ii  and  putae 

OraaeloCh 

Iron  oad  vtael,  manafactarw  ot 

Morhlncry ,.,.,, 

NailJ 

Railway  mateftid............ 

Other 

Jeans  and  twwdf...... 


FoTcelaln 

Salt 

B^OGQ. ...... 

SUk ,.„, 

8tst(otiea7....... 

TcEth..-. ,. 

Tlcnber ,„.., 

WJOAt  etc   .    ..... 


tlS7,0S7 
14a  J  7S 

S3, 057 
583. 3TO 
320,727 
157,53* 

150,522 

1,132,794 

1,727.820 

1.173,042 

?9<265 

ISO,  347 

108, 67* 

3SS,37« 
5(H,712 

l€0,24a 

34,320 

l,SlS,0fi6 

17^339 

2,379 

U1,4B6 

410,373 

m,m 

144,211 

76.  TBS 

73,610 
273  J 13 

70,g44 

35Q.933 

340,405 

3,90U01S 


1379,153 
366,013 
227,135 
59Q,3Sa 
533, 4W 
3aft,Ol7 

134, 3S3 
666, iSt 
915, 154 
875.249 
773,736 

7S,024 
158,779 
117,677 

Kl,510 
145,018 
385|154 

mo45 

5fi,7«} 

l,0Q9,O7S 

T4,TB1 

1,125 

489,242 
177,420 
104,033 
I53.fi09 
103,329 
349,  £36 
98,774 
333,00 
147.026 

67*^sao 
ase,076 

3,883.204 


286,580 
316,024 
545,274 
702.406 

372,  «ee 

345,530 

777,568 

1,482,064 

1,602,746 

1,316,533 

89,612 

158,235 

110,^1 

134,056 

38,335 

483,9^ 

162,845 
46,470 
3,191,779 
&66,S00 
S7,0tfi 
176,638 
640,300 
218, 735 
129, 4B9 

171, era 

664,894 
102,ai3 
386,762 

144,  as 
936,soa 

385,210 
4,063,248 


Total .„ , 15,979,791 


14,760,389 


20,042,667 


Although  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  with  accuracy  the  country  of 
origin  of  much  of  the  Korean  imports,  it  may  be  assumed  that  of  the 
$2,192,779  worth  of  railway  materials  imported  in  1907  the  United 
States  contributedy  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  70  per  cent. 
American  kerosene  oil  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Korean 
trade,  aside  from  the  apparently  temporary  success  of  Sumatra  oil 
representatives  in  the  Yalu  River  section,  thus  adding  over  $500,000 
to  imports  from  the  United  States.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  sell 
eastern  oils  (Sumatra  products)  in  the  Korean  market,  but  the 
aualitjr  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  rivals  of  the 
American  oil  producers  find  that  an  oil  that  smokes  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  natives,  who  evince  considerable  care  in  preventing  their  white 
clothes  (now  almost  universally  worn)  from  becoming  soiled  in  any 
unnecessary  or  unseemly  manner. 

Of  the  over  $6,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  imported  in  1907 
Japan  has  the  greater  per  cent.  British  cotton  goods,  however,  are 
now  finding  an  increased  sale,  and  in  this,  the  principal  permanent 
line  of  Korean  imports,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
sale  of  American  ^oods.  Conditions  must,  necessarily,  however,  be 
carefully  studied  by  personal  representatives.    The  warehouse  sys- 
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tern  of  carryinff  stocks  will  bring  the  best  results,  although  the  pre- 
vailing plan  01  selling  goods  through  Chinese  and  Japanese  trade 
centers  may  be  utilized  in  pushing  business. 

DESIRABILITY  OF  CARRYING  STOCKS. 

Until  Korea  gets  beyond  basing  its  purchasing  capacity  largely  on 
rice  and  bean  crop  returns  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  stocks  on 
hand  if  the  exporting  countries  located  in  distant  parts  of  the  worid 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  Japan,  which,  otherwise  from  con- 
siderations of  propinauity,  at  least,  is  in  a  position  to  outstrip  all  of 
its  trade  rivals  by  filling  orders  on  short  notice,  allowing  credits, 
providing  banking  facilities,  and  generally  in  controlling  the  trade 
by  persistent  personal  effort  and  inexhaustible  attention  to  details. 

The  ability  of  the  Japanese  trader  to  successfully  cope  with  the 
Chinese  business  man  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient  is  a  moot 
question  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  observations. 

American  exports  of  flour,  lumber,  shoes,  and  toilet  articles  to 
Korea  can  be  increased  by  studying  the  existing  conditions. 

A  profitable  business  in  flour  can  be  built  up  at  once  if  capital 
sufficient  to  carry  a  small  stock  is  invested.  The  demand  for  flour  is 
increasing  and  a  steady  sale  of  suitable  brands  is  insured. 

In  lumber  and  building  materials  the  Japanese  have  nearly  all  of 
the  business,  which  in  1907  amounted  to  approximately  $2,250,000. 
The  price  of  lumber  is  excessive,  ordinary  grades  averaging  $40  per 
1,000  feet.  A  lumber  yard  stocked  with  suitable  marketable  grades 
would  develop  considerable  business  from  the  start. 

The  Pacific  coast  pine  is  much  more  easily  worked  than  the  Jap- 
anese wood,  and  is  also  much  more  desirable,  being  more  durable  and 
harder  than  the  Yalu  pine,  which  is  available  in  limited  quantities  in 
this  market.  A  Pacific  coast  lumber  schooner  could  enter  and  dis- 
charge at  the  port  of  Chemulpo,  and  a  lumber  yard  at  that  point  could 
supply  the  demands  of  the  trade  throughout  the  Empire. 

In  the  construction  of  Korean  houses  large  quantities  of  posts  and 

Soles  stripped  of  the  bark  are  utilized,  regardless  of  knots  and  other 
efects.    The  country  having  been  mostly  denuded  of  timber,  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  forest  products  of  this  kind. 

SAWMILL  PLANTS — OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

There  are  already  in  Korea  two  sawmill  plants  on  the  south  bank 
of  Yalu  River.  These  are  under  Japanese  management  and  are 
supplied  with  logs  from  the  Yalu  timber  belt.  While  these  mills 
have  not  been  very  active  of  late,  it  is  probable  that  with  the  Yalu 
timber  question  adjusted  that  district  will  eventually  supply  lumber 
to  the  far  eastern  market  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  prevailing 
demands. 

Small  sawmill  plants  were  attempted  by  Koreans  and  foreigners  at 
Seoul,  as  well  as  at  other  points,  thus  far,  however,  without  satisfac- 
tory results.  But  their  failure  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  demand  for 
the  products  of  a  sawmill  at  exceptionally  high  prices.  Failure  was 
larf2:ely  due  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  essential  features  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  lumber. 

Consequently,  under  present  conditions  the  greater  part  of  all  lum- 
ber used  in  housebuilding  and  repair  work  is  produced  by  the  old 
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process  of  whipsawing.  In  many  cases  the  Japanese  prepare  building 
material  for  houses  and  other  buildings  in  Japan  and  snip  the  parte 
ready  for  placing  in  the  building  to  Korea,  where  thej  are  entered 
under  the  customs  classification  of  "building  material."  During 
1907,  $266,580  worth  of  this  class  of  Japanese  products  was  imported 
into  Korea.  As  conditions  change  it  is  probable  that  inexpensive 
ready-made  houses  as  shipped  from  Pacinc  coast  points  in  knock- 
down shape  will  find  an  extensive  sale  in  Korea  and  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East. 

Most  of  the  canned  and  fresh  fruit,  porcelain,  matches,  bags  and 
rope,  stationery,  etc.,  used  in  Korea  is  shipped  from  Japan.  China 
joins  with  Japan  in  importing  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  cloth, 
and  salt,  the  bulk  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  going  to  Japan,  with  Eng- 
land, China,  and  America  contributing  limited  quantities.  Hong- 
kong has  a  part  of  the  sugar  trade,  oi  which  Japan  has  the  major 
share.  Germany  contributes  medicines,  beer,  and  various  useful 
small  articles.  The  Korean  market  already  demands  limited  quan- 
tities of  American  canned  goods  and  toilet  articles,  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  build  up  a  permanent  trade  in  these  lines  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

HOW  GOODS  MAY  BE  SHIPPED — ^EXPORTS. 

Goods  consigned  to  Korea  reach  the  Empire  usually  either  via 
Kobe,  Japan,  or  Shanghai,  China.  Numerous  large  shipments  of  oil 
and  other  commodities  come  direct  to  Chemulpo,  and  in  fact  in  some 
instances  the  freight  rates  to  Korea  are  similar  to  the  Shanghai 
chaises.  Goods  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  reach  Korea,  as  a  rule, 
via  Kobe,  while  shipments  made  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  via  the 
Suez  Canal  are  transshipped  at  Shanghai  or  are  shipped  direct  to 
Korean  ports.  No  direct  line  of  trans-Pacific  or  trans-Atlantic 
freight  (or  passenger)  steamers  touch  at  the  seaports  of  Korea,  the 
shipping  business  of  the  Empire  being  almost  wholly  confined  to 
Japanese  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  and  Korean  and  Chinese  small 
sailing  craft. 

The  exports  from  Korea  in  1907  were  valued  at  $8,413,252,  against 
$4,066,422  in  1906  and  $8,452,160  in  1905.    The  leading  items  were: 


Articles. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Beans  and  pease. 

Cattle 

Copper 

Olnseng 

Hides 

Paper 

Rice. 

Salt 

Seaweed 

Wheat 

AU  other  articles 

Total 


11,347,841 
46,119 
16,368 

663,642 

348,801 
44,667 

444,639 

96,447 

23,069 

1,639 

631,238 


11,801,361 
266,802 

68,264 

6,731 

329,409 

66,311 
801,824 
106,176 

41,206 

98,600 
610,749 


3,482,160 


4,066,422 


11,970,860 

384,900 

29,440 

1,361,481 

326,062 

31,747 

3,743,084 

242,613 

49,119 

192,783 

91,166 


8,413,262 
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THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  PREDOMINATE — ^VALUABLE  LATENT  MINERALS. 

American  interests  largely  Dredominate  in  the  mining  industry  in 
Korea.  British,  Japanese,  German,  Italian,  and  French  interests 
are  also  represented,  but  the  chief  mining  property  of  the  Empjire 
is  that  of  the  American  company  (Oriental  Consolidated  Mining 
Company)  in  the  Usan  district  oi  northwestern  Korea.  This  com- 
pany has  already  taken  out  nearly  $10,000,000  in  bullion,  the  bullion 
output  for  1907  being  $1,150,000  United  States  gold ;  it  has  approxi- 
mately l,OOOjOOO  tons  of  average  $5  to  $5.20  f  per  ton)  ore  in  reserve, 
and  ordinarily  crushes  300,0W  tons  annually.  The  operating  ex- 
penses are  estimated  to  be  less  than  $2.50  per  ton  and  the  net  profit 
at  $1.85  per  ton.  Nominally  $1,250,0)00  have  been  expended  in  con- 
struction work  on  this  company's  plant,  and  it  contrioutes  consider- 
ably over  50  per  cent  of  all  of  Korea's  total  gold  export  of  upward  of 
$2^50,000  per  annum. 

AMERICAN  MINING  EFFORTS  ACTIVE — ^PROMISING  IRON  DEPOSITS. 

American  interests  are  developing  two  other  gold  properties  in 
Korea,  at  Suan  and  Chiksan,  and  these  promise  to  attract  much  at- 
tention in  the  near  future.  Japanese  and  British  capital  are  exten- 
sively concerned  in  the  latter  property.  At  the  former  a  large  body 
of  rich  ore  has  been  blocked  out  and  the  latter  is  known  to  possess 
extensive  deposits,  both  quartz  and  placer.  Americans  have,  during 
the  present  year,  secured  possession  of  the  famous  Kapsan  copper 
mines  of  northeastern  Korea,  while  still  other  Americans  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  been  granted  graphite  mines  in  southeastern 
Korea,  both  of  which  promise  exceptionally  profitable  returns.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  graphite  propnerties,  regarding  which 
the  nnal  assays  are  incomplete,  all  of  these  mines  are  of  known  value, 
and  thev  constitute  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  mineral  properties  oi 
Korea  that  are  now  advanced  beyond  the  prospect  stage  or  develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  Italian,  Japanese,  Grerman,  and  French  interests  are 
actively  pushing  their  respective  mineral  operations  in  copper,  gold, 
iron,  and  graphite.  Some  iron  and  graphite  properties  have  already 
been  opened  up  by  Japanese  and  there  are  deposits  of  lead  and  silver 
yet  to  be  exploited.  Some  Japanese  experts,  in  fact,  believe  iron 
will  yet  prove  to  be  Korea's  chief  mineral  resource.  Cinnabar  occurs, 
but  no  deposits  worth  mining  have  yet  been  located.  The  same 
applies  to  mica. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY — NATIVE  MINES. 

The  Japanese  have  completed  a  geological  survey  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  published  together  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mines  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 

The  general  trend  of  opinion  supported  in  this  authority  is  in 
accord  with  the  published  views  of  many  American  and  European 
engineers,  viz,  that  Korea  is  a  highly  mineralized  country,  possessing 
an  excellent  climate  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good  and  cheap  labor. 

Very  few  of  the  prospect  discoveries  have  yet  been  developed  to 
a  greater  depth  than  a  few  feet,  and  the  natives,  not  possessing  any 
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means  of  pumping  out  the  water,  usually  cease  work  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Practically  all  mineral  deposits  in  Korea  have  been  discovered  by 
Koreans,  who  are  considerea  to  be  good  miners.  They  have  crushed 
gold  quartz  by  the  primitive  method  of  rolling  a  large  rock  upon  it, 
and  in  placer  mining  they  are  credited  with  being  among  the  most 
expert  m  the  world.  They  use  wooden  bowls  in  panning,  the  cus- 
tomary size  being  2^  feet  in  diameter. 

MINING  LAWS  AND  TAXES — MINERAL  RESOURCES  IN  QUARTZ  MINES. 

While  the  nominal  substance  of  the  mining  laws  and  regula- 
tions, as  originally  extended  to  Korea  by  the  Japanese  protectorate, 
were  not  considered  satisfactory  to  investors  and  mine  promoters, 
the  modifications  made  during  1908  are  accepted  as  meeting  most  oi 
the  requirements  of  capital  in  mine  exploitation.  Technically,  how- 
ever, the  laws  and  regulations  may  not  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as 
entirely  satisfactoi^  other  than  in  the  spirit  of  a  friendly  adminis- 
trative interpretation.  Unlike  American  methods,  the  administra- 
tive department  in  Korea  has  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and  when 
viewed  from  the  point  of  possible  unfriendly  or  adverse  administrative 
sui)ervision  the  modified  laws  and  regulations  may  be  considered  un- 
satisfactory to  capitaL  which  is  proverbially  timid. 

On  the  whole  the  Japanese  protectorate  has,  in  addition  to  mate- 
rially modifying  the  objectionable  clauses  of  the  mining  laws^  recently 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  encouraging  mining  exploitation  m  Korea 
by  abolishing  all  import  taxes  on  machinery  and  tools  used  in  mining, 
and  by  addmg  copper  and  copper  concentrates  to  the  list  of  chief 
mineral  products  tnat  may  be  exported  free  of  duty.  The  pro- 
tectorate has  also  accepted  in  principle  the  policy  of  utilizing  tim- 
ber lands  in  the  vicinity  of  mines  for  the  promotion  of  the  mining 
industry,  in  that  the  concessionaires  are  to  enjoy  special  privileges 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  lumber  and  fuel  supply  at  reasonable 
cost. 

Metalliferous  deposits  of  various  kinds  have  been  located  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  Korea.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  bulk  of 
these  deposits  have  been  of  small  size  and  few  of  them  have  been 
opened  up.  Speaking  generally,  the  northern  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula is  richer  than  the  southern. 

Gold  is  the  principal  product  of  Korean  mines.  The  reported 
yearly  output  (valued  at  approximately  $2,260,000,  as  shown  oy  the 
customs  returns)  does  not  include  a  large  amount  of  gold  that  is 
carried  away  by  Chinese  miners  and  others  and  not  accounted  for 
in  the  oflBicial  records. 

Korea's  chief  gold  ((uartz  mines  are  included  in  the  American  con- 
cession at  Unsan,  which  was  granted  originally  in  1895  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and,  as  modified  and  extended,  may  be  operated  until 
1954.  At  the  Unsan  mines  a  series  of  large  quartz  lodes,  occurrinjg 
in  granite,  are  being  mined  successfully  and  profitably  under  Ameri- 
can management. 

The  quartz  bands  in  the  Unsan  granite  formation  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  10  feet  in  width,  the  greatest  depth  reached  being  1,000 
feet* 
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LUMBER  AND  FUEL  SUPPLY — ^BRITI^H  CONCESSION. 

As  the  formation  between  the  bands  of  quartz  is  not  solid,  as  a  rule, 
much  timbering  is  required.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  wider 
formations,  and,  consequently,  a  large  amount  of  lumber  is  necessary 
in  successfully  operating  the  mines. 

The  timber  question  in  Korea  has,  therefore,  received  much  atten- 
tion as  the  mineral  development  grows  more  promising.  While  the 
authorities  have  accepted,  in  principle,  the  proposition  that  timber 
in  the  vicinity  of  mines  is  primarily  to  be  utilized  at  reasonable  cost 
for  the  promotion  of  the  mining  industry,  an  elaborate  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Japanese  protectorate  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  needs 
ana  purposes  of  practical  mining  operations  is  now  about  to  be  put 
to  the  test. 

Without  exception  it  may  be  said  that  American  mining  interests 
in  Korea  favor  the  preservation  of  the  forests  without,  however,  en- 
dangering the  successful  operation  of  mining  properties  possessing 
vested  interests  based  upon  previous  assurances  of  government  as- 
sistance in  securing  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessary  mining  lumber 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  English  concession  at  Eun-San,  in  Pyeng  Yang  Province, 
after  being  successfully  operated  for  some  years,  was  shut  down,  the 
deposit  having  worked  out.  The  company  operating  this  concession 
then  took  over  the  ffold  mines  at  Kil  Sang,  in  Pyeng  Yang  Province, 
but  unfortunately  developments  here,  though  showing  some  promise, 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  the  company  closed  down  the 
mine  in  1907.  This  property  is,  however,  now  being  operated  by 
Koreans  under  the  management  of  a  capable  Korean  engineer,  a 
graduate  of  the  London  School  of  Mines. 

LARGE  CX)NCESSION  AREA SUAN  AND  OTHER  MINES. 

Developments  at  the  Chiksan  gold  mine  in  Choong  Chung  Prov- 
ince, central  Korea,  have  been  most  promising.  This  mine  was  origi- 
nally granted  to  a  Japanese  concessionaire,  but  is  now  being  exploited 
by  American-Japanese-British  parties,  who  are  very  sanguine  of  the 
future  success  oi  the  mine.  The  area  of  this  concession,  like  that  of 
the  American  mines  at  Unsan,  as  well  as  others  granted  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Japanese  protectorate,  is  very  large.  Like  areas 
in  the  United  States  would  support  a  number  of  separate  mining 
eamps. 

The  Unsan  concession  approximates  20  by  25  miles,  the  Chiksan 
and  Suan  concession  areas  being  about  20  by  14  miles  each.  The 
Kapsan  area  is  also  verj^  large. 

Of  the  other  gold  mines  in  the  course  of  active  development,  the 
Suan  mine  in  Hwang  Hai  Province,  central  Korea,  and  a  small  prop- 
erty situated  just  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Unsan  concession, 
on  an  extension  of  the  Kuk  San  Dong  lode,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

The  concession  for  the  Suan  mine  was  granted  to  the  Korean 
Syndicate  of  London,  but  is  now  being  operated  by  an  American  com- 
pany under  very  encouraging  prospects.  The  engineer  in  charge  of 
this  property  is  much  pleased  with  the  developments  of  a  new  body 
of  ore  found  in  the  upper  workings,  the  average  value  of  gold  to  the 
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ton  of  ore  as  indicated  by  the  last  five  assays  being  over  $20.  There 
has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  of  assaying  the  ore  for  its  copper 
contents,  which  are  believed  to  represent  an  additional  value  of  $5 
per  ton.  The  Kuk  San  Dong  extension  development  was  undertaken 
bj  a  joint  American-Japanese  partnership,  and  is  merely  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kuk  San  Dong  mine  of  the  Unsan  propert;^. 

Another  gold  mine  located  near  the  American  concession  at  Unsan 
is  being  developed  by  a  German  company  with  apparent  satisfactory 
prospects. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  there  are  many  mines  now 
bein^eveloped  in  the  native  manner  and  in  a  small  way  by  Japanese 
and  Koreans,  generally  hampered  by  insufficient  capital.  None  of 
these  mines  have  so  far  succeeded  in  opening  up  anything  of  great 
importance.  As  a  rule  the  gold  is  mined  from  quartz  lodes  m  granite 
country.  Two  notable  exceptions  to  this  are  the  mine  at  Eun-Ssm, 
which  consisted  of  an  irregular  deposit  in  limestone,  and  the  Suan 
deposit,  which  consists  of  an  impregnation  at  a  granite  limestone 
contact. 

EITTENSIVE  PLACER  ABEAS. 

Korea  contains  a  large  number  of  gold  placers,  mostly  of  small  size 
and  of  recent  age,  occurrinff  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  Province  of  Ping  Yang.  The  gold  placers  at  Soo-nan, 
in  Pyenff  Yang  Province,  and  Ham  Heung,  in  Ham  Kyeng  Province, 
are  the  oest  known.  Most  of  these  placers  have  been  extensively 
mined  by  Koreans,  and  probably  the  richest  of  them  worked  out. 

The  placer  deposits  on  the  Unsan  concession  are  extensive  and  of 
enormous  value,  but  as  yet  the  cost  of  securing  the  gold  does  not  seem 
to  warrant  any  extensive  operations  on  the  placer  areas. 

The  district  of  Chiksan  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 

Jlacer  fields  worked  by  the  Koreans.  For  the  past  three  years  the 
apanese,  who  originally  obtained  the  grant  to  this  concession,  have 
been  successfully  working  portions  of  these  placers  by  sluicing.  The 
conditions  for  successful  work  of  this  kind  have  been  unsatistactory, 
as  only  gravel  yielding  a  high  average  would  enable  them  to  realize 
a  profit.  There  being  comparatively  little  water  and  a  very  slight 
fall,  all  the  pav  dirt  has  been  carried  to  the  sluice  boxes  on  the  backs 
of  Korean  coolies.  However,  as  a  dredging  proposition,  the  condi- 
tions are  considered  favorable.  The  depth  of  the  overload  varies 
from  7  to  30  feet,  most  of  it  being  about  18  feet  in  depth.  There  are 
no  bowlders  larger  than  8  or  10  mches,  the  majority  of  the  overload 
being  gravel  with  stones  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  bed  rock  is 
of  soft  decomposed  schist,  which  may  be  dug  with  a  spade  to  a  depth 
of  2  or  3  feet.  While  there  is  very  little  water  on  the  surface, 
there  is  sufficient  to  operate  dredges. 

The  pay  CTavel  occurs  principally  in  a  stratum  of  about  3  feet  on 
bed  rocK.  Kecent  investigations  have  proved  that  there  is  pay  dirt 
throughout  the  entire  overload,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  profitable  to  run  the  same  through  the  sluices,  but  of  suffi- 
cient amount  to  be  an  important  factor  in  dredging  operations.  It  is 
estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  concession  is  alluvial,  al- 
though how  much  of  this  would  be  profitable  for  dredg[ing  can  only 
be  determined  by  accurate  sampling  and  boring.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Korea  will  furnish  any  sensational  finds  or  nuggets  of 
9108-<;  B  1907— VOL  1 
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Id,  but  a  few  of  these  deposits  may  become  of  importance  as  gold- 
edj^ng  propositions.    Korean  placer  deposits  have  furnished  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  total  gold  output. 

KAFSAN  GOFFER  MINES. 

The  most  important  copper  mine  in  Korea  is  the  well-known  Kap- 
san  mine,  situated  in  South  Ham-Kyung,  north  Korea,  the  ownership 
of  which,  after  a  period  of  four  years  of  negotiating  between  the  Ko- 
rean, Japanese,  and  American  Governments,  was,  in  June,  1908,  con- 
ceded to  the  American  claimants. 

According  to  the  report  of  an  English  engineer  who  examined  the 
mine  two  years  ago,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  examinations  by 
other  engineers  about  nine  months  later,  this  mine  has  been  worked 
for  many  years  and  was  then  producing  about  300,000  pounds  of 
smelted  copper  annually.  Analyses  of  this  copper  showed  it  to  con- 
tain 98.02  per  cent  copper  and  unimportant  amounts  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  practically  no  harmful  impurities,  the  balance  being  chiefly 
iron  and  sulphur. 

The  ore  occurs  as  large  irregular  deposits  in  limestone,  and  the 
mine  has  thus  far  been  worked  by  primitive  native  methods.  The 
American  concessionaires  have  now  sent  engineers  to  prepare  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  future  operation  of  this  property  in  accordance 
with  modem  methods. 

It  is  reported  that  what  appears  to  be  an  important  copper  deposit 
has  been  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kapsan  by  an  Italian  syndi- 
cate, which  has  secured  the  necessary  rights  and  is  arranging  to  de- 
velop the  property.  A  mine  near  Kang  Kyei,  in  Pyeng  Yang  Prov- 
ince, north  Korea,  was  formerly  a  copper  producer  under  Korean 
methods,  but  has  been  shut  down  for  some  years. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  remaining  copper  mines  of  Korea  are  of 
small  size  and  unimportant.  They  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  north 
and  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  some  narrow  veins  are  be- 
ing prospected  by  Japanese  in  the  neighborhood  of  Masampo. 

Silver  is  not  at  present  mined  in  lS)rea,  although  there  is  evidence 
that  silver  deposits  exist.    The  same  applies  to  lead. 

EXTENSIVE  IRON   DEPOSITS — COAL,  OIL,  AND  GRAFHITB. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore,  prin- 
cipally hematite,  in  Korea,  mostly  situated  in  Whang  Hai  Province, 
but  little  is  known  of  their  actual  economic  importance.  The 
Japanese  protectorate  experts  in  mining  are  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  Korea  will  ultimately  become  an  important  producer  of  iron, 
and  they  express  surprise  at  the  fact  that  Americans  who  are  active 
seekers  after  gold  properties  do  not  turn  their  attention  to  iron  as 
well. 

While  it  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  Japan  may  derive  much  iron 
from  Korea,  it  is  believed  that  southeastern  Manchuria  will  ulti- 
mately contribute  largely  to  the  growing  demands  of  Japan  for  iron 
products.  Thus  far  iron  ore  has  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  in 
Korea  by  primitive  native  methods.  Doubtless  these  iron-ore  de- 
posits will  shortly  be  investigated  as  to  the  possibilities  of  their  being 
worked  by  modern  methods. 
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Coal  occure  largely  in  Korea,  mostly  in  South  Pyeng  Yang  Prov- 
ince. Speaking  generally,  it  is  not  considered  that  Korean  coal  is  of 
much  economic  value,  the  quality  being  poor,  the  present  demand 
being  largely  supplied  from  Japan  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  How- 
ever, the  coal  seams  are  little  developed.  Near  Pyeng- Yang  city 
there  exist,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tai-Tong  River,  beds  of  smokeless 
coal  said  to  be-  of  great  purity,  but  its  economic  value  has  yet  to  be 
established.  As  mmed,  the  coal  crumbles  to  dust,  but  it  is  stated  that 
it  could  be  manufactured  into  briquettes.  Deposits  of  bituminous 
coal  also  exist,  but  no  mine  has  yet  reached  the  producing  stage.  It 
is,  however,  known  that  the  Japanese  authorities  possess  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Korea's  coal  deposits. 

One  license  has  been  granted  for  oil,  but  as  yet  boring  operations 
have  not  been  started. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  the  near  future  ^aphite  mining  in  Korea, 
which  has  hitherto  been  quite  neglected,  will  become  of  importance. 
Graphite  occurs  extensively,  and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  deposits 
can  be  made  to  furnish  graphite  of  high  grade. 

CHIEF  MINING  PROPERTY. 

The  Unsan  gold  mines  in  Korea  constitute  the  most  important  min- 
ing property  in  that  part  of  Asia.  While  other  Korean  mining  prop- 
erties are  now  recognized  as  possessing  dividend-paying  resources, 
the  Unsan  mines  have  heretofore  been  the  only  properties  operated 
continuously  on  an  extensive  scale  by  modem  methods  in  the  Empire. 
These  mines  now  utilize  220  stamps,  and  nearly  6,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  operating  the  various  mining  camps  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, mine  and  treat  nearly  1,000  tons  of  ore  daily,  the  net  profit  per 
ton,  as  previously  stated,  being  about  $1.85. 

The  only  day  the  mills  are  shut  down  is  on  July  4  of  each  year. 
The  bulk  of  the  men  employed  are  Koreans,  about  5,000  of  them 
receiving  25  cents,  gold,  per  day  of  ten  hours.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
economic  wage  condition,  which,  however^  constitutes  the  high-wage 
scale  of  successful  commercial  enterprise  in  the  Korean  Empire  and 
brings  exceptional  prosperity  to  the  surrounding  country,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  operate  the  mines.  Originally,  when  the  cheapness 
and  value  of  Korean  labor  in  the  mines  was  not  fully  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  considered  impracticable  to  operate  this  rich  min- 
eral district. 

Of  approximately  600  Chinese  emploved  at  the  Unsan  mines  the 
majority  receive  30  cents  per  day.  One  hundred  Japanese  receive  on 
an  average  $1  per  day,  although  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  receive 
much  more.  Of  the  75  or  more  Americans  employed  the  majority 
receive  $5  per  day  and  board.  Superintendents  and  other  officials  are 
paid  upward  of  $175  per  month  and  board.  They  are,  also,  offered 
special  inducements  in  the  way  of  transportation  expenses  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  Korea. 

^Vhile  the  average  value  of  the  ore  at  the  Unsan  mines  is  approxi- 
mately $5.20,  fifty-dollar  ore  has  been  taken  out  and  the  company 
has  a  three  years^  supply  of  ore  constantly  blocked  out  in  advance. 
At  the  present  time  (October,  1908)  the  Unsan  mines  are  more  suc- 
cessfiil  than  ever  before,  the  output  now  being  greater  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  mines. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  KOREAN   MINERS. 

The  Korean  miner  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  miner  with 
very  few  of  his  defects,  being  physically  strong  and  very  easy  to 
handle.  As  regards  the  amount  of  work  done,  it  is  estimated  that 
two  Korean  miners  are  more  than  equal  to  one  white  miner.  Gener- 
ally speaking  a  Korean  miner's  father  and  grandfather  were  miners 
beiore  him  and  his  son  will,  as  a  rule,  be  a  miner.  They  withstand 
hardship,  such  as  water  and  bad  ventilation,  much  better  than  the 
average  white  miner. 

At  the  Suan  mine  the  following  wages  per  day  of  10  hours  are  paid : 
Miner,  30  cents ;  laborer,  25  cents ;  blacksmith,  35  cents,  and  carpenter, 
40  cents  to  $1. 

rage  cost  of  driving  a  tunnel  5  by  7  feet  in  granite  at  the 
Suan  mine  is  $4  per  foot  induding  labor,  tools,  and  explosives,  but 
exclusive  of  superintendence.  Working  day  and  night  Koreans  can 
drive  a  tunnel  m  granite  at  the  rate  of  50  feet  per  month. 

When  practicaUe  it  is  customary,  in  some  mmes,  to  employ  Korean 
miners  by  piecework  or  small  contract  work.  When  this  is  done  the 
results  obtained  per  day  from  the  Korean  miner  fully  equal  the  aver- 
age American  or  Cornish  miner.  Korean  miners  seem  to  possess  a 
si)ecial  adaptability  for  placing  mining  timbers,  supports,  etc.,  in 
position. 

The  Unsan  placer  fields  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  modem 
scientific  methods.  These  placer  areas  have,  as  a  whole,  been  oper- 
ated for  long  periods,  probably  for  centuries.  However,  only  about 
six  or  seven  out  of  31  or  32  square  miles  of  placers  have  been  worked 
over.  A  careful  drill  test  with  American  machinery  shows  that  the 
placers  would  average  only  from  5  to  6  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Conse- 
quently the  question  of  dredging  on  a  large  scale  has  not  yet  been 
undertisiken. 

CYANIDE  PROCESS  USED — ^AMERICAN  SUPPLIES. 

The  concentrates  at  all  of  five  principal  camps  at  Unsan  are  treated 
by  the  cyanide  process  excepting  where  the  higher  grades  warrant 
snipment  to  the  smelting  plants  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Unsan  mines  include  a  water-power  plant  that  will  cost,  when 
shortly  completed,  $300,000.  Coal  is  not  available  in  generating 
power,  and  when  water  power  is  not  available  cord  wood  is  utilized 
for  power-generating  purposes.  The  necessary  fuel  and  logs  for 
timbering  these  mines  have  been  had,  heretofore,  at  reasonable 
prices,  practically  the  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling.  The  timber  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Korean  Empire  has  no  practical  value,  but  under 
the  reforestation  plans  of  the  Japanese  protectorate  it  is  proposed  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  trees  on  denuded  areas. 

The  cost  of  mining  and  treating  a  ton  of  ore  at  the  Unsan  mines 
is  estimated  at  $2.48,  divided  as  follows:  Mining,  $1.23|;  milling, 
67i  cents;  concentrate  (cyanide  process),  18  cents;  ore  transporta- 
tion, 1^  cents,  and  general  expenses,  47^  cents. 

The  extensive  operations  or  the  Unsan  mines  may  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that  nearly  $250,000  are  annually  paid  to 
Korean  laborers ;  that  the  lumber  and  fuel  supply  amounts  to  some- 
thing over  $150,000  a  year ;  that  the  salaries  paid  annually  to  Ameri- 
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cans  aggregate  over  $100,000,  including  home  offices  in  the  United 
States;  that  in  foreign  supplies,  mostly  from  America,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  are  expenaed  in  twelve  months.  In  some  of  these 
forei^  orders  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  are  paid  for  the  single  item 
of  tallow  candles  and  upward  of  $30,000  for  a  temporary  supply  of 
dynamite. 

THE  CHIKSAN  MINES. 

The  Chiksan  concession  is  located  in  North  Choong  Chung 
Province,  including  the  whole  of  Chiksan  magistracy  and  parts  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  extending,  with  Chiksan  as  a  center,  20  miles 
east  and  west  and  14  miles  north  and  south.  The  concession  is 
about  45  miles  south  of  Seoul  and  is  traversed  diagonally  by  the 
Seoul-Fusan  Railway,  which  has  two  stations  within  the  concession 
limits,  Seikwan  being  the  larger  and  the  one  nearer  to  the  principal 
mines,  9^  miles  distant. 

Six  miles  west  of  the  station  is  the  port  of  Tsunpo,  on  an  arm  of 
Asan  Bay,  which  was  used  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war  as  a  inili- 
tary  and  naval  base  in  operating  against  Seoul.  Tsunpo  can  be 
approached  by  schooners  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  transport  the  heavi- 
est machinery,  while  9  miles  distant  there  is  sufficient  water  for 
coasting  steamers  to  navigate  without  difficulty.  The  topography  of 
the  country  between  the  mines  and  the  bay  is  almost  level,  with  no 
large  streams,  so  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  roads  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

^  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the' concession  are  compara- 
tively mountainous,  though  of  no  great  height,  the  greatest  height 
being  about  1,800  feet.  From  there  to  the  sea  the  country  is  almost 
level,  interrupted  in  places  by  small  hillocks.  The  country  rock  is 
composed  entirely  of  granite  and  schist,  and  it  is  where  there  is  a 
contact  of  these  two  that  the  best  and  strongest  quartz  ledges  are 
found. 

CHIKSAN   LEDGES. 

Throughout  the  Chiksan  concession  over  70  quartz  outcrops  have 
been  located.  A  large  number  of  these  ledges  have  been  worked  by 
Koreans  for  years.  The  principal  mines  being  developed  bv  the 
company  are  in  a  lode  which  follows  the  range  of  mountains  referred 
to  above.  This  lode  extends  over  5  miles,  and  has  Korean  workings 
at  intervals  over  its  entire  length.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  lode 
are  located  the  veins  upon  which  the  company  is  at  present  at  work. 

The  mine  on  which  work  was  first  startea  has^an  outcrop  plainly 
defined  (since  uncovered  in  the  valleys  by  trenching)  for  a  oistance 
of  4,000  feet,  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  for  over  3,000  feet  in  a 
westerly  direction.  The  leage  varies  in  width  from  4  to  15  feet,  all 
carrying  pay  values.  The  mineralization  and  pay  streak,  however, 
are  usually  found  next  to  the  hanging  wall,^  which  is  schist  with  a 
well-defined  cleavage.    The  foot  wall  is  granite. 

THE   KAPSAN   MINES. 

En^neers  who  have  examined  the  Djin  Dong  (Kapsan)  mine  are 
unanimous  in  stating  that  the  ore  possesses  an  average  value  of  10 
per  cent  in  copper;  that,  comparatively,  the  mine,  although  only 
nitherto  subjected  to  crude  working  methods,  has  yielded  a  sul>- 
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stantial  output  for  many  years  past,  and  that  the  indications  point 
to  the  bringjing  into  existence  of  a  somewhat  large  and  permanently 
profitable  mining  property,  following  preliminary  development.  The 
engineers  agree  that  labor  is  cheap,  efficient,  and  abundant,  that 
plenty  of  timber  is  available  for  mining  purposes  and  for  fuelj  also 
that  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  supply  oi  water  for  use  in  providing 
power  is  uncertain. 

The  present  workings  are  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  limestone.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  the  old  workings  there  are  small  bands  of  shale  embedded  witli 
die  limestone.  These  dip  about  30  degrees  to  the  southeast,  which  is 
more  or  less  the  general  dip  of  the  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ore  deposits,  though  it  is  so  disturbed  and  has  so  many  dips,  from 
horizontal  to  vertical,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  figures 
as  to  the  true  average  dip  of  the  whole  of  the  limestone. 

JAPANESE  geologist's  VIEW. 

The  Japanese  government  engineer  states  that  the  formation  of 
this  part  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Paleozoic  age,  and  mainly 
consists  of  alternate  strata  of  limestone  and  marl  in  association  with 
clay,  slate,  and  sandstone.  Those  rocks  undergo  the  proce^  of  the 
contact-metamorphism  by  the  granite  outcropping  at  a  point  over 
three  miles  northeast  of  the  mine,  the  limestone  oeing  crystallized 
and  producing  tremolite.  Both  the  sandstone  and  the  clay  slate  are 
also  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  The  strata  have  a  strike  from 
south  to  north,  or  from  southwest  to  north-northeast,  and  construct 
folds  dipping  west  or  east.  Basalt  takes  an  opposite  course  covering 
the  folds,  or  forms  a  rock  vein  running  throu^  them. 

The  deposit  is  a  formation  made  in  connection  with  the  ejection  of 
the  basalt,  and  consists  of  chalco-pyrite  in  association  with  pyrrhotite 
and  arsenopyrite,  containing  no  quartz.  As  a  rule  the  border  with 
the  "  country "  is  well  definea,  though  some  imprecation  is 
traceable.  The  ore  is  called  "  whang  chol, "  or  "  yellow  iron, "  and 
the  percentage  of  copper  is  assayed  over  20  per  cent  in  the  first-class 
ore,  and  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  in  the  second-class,  an  average  of 
about  10  per  cent. 

The  following  is  an  assay  by  percentage  of  what  is  considered  a 
common  kind :  Copper  12.07 ;  iron  45.44 ;  sulphur  37.40 ;  silica  0.66. 
Lead,  zinc,  or  other  impurities  are  totally  absent. 

HISTORY  OF  KAPSAN   MINE. 

The  Japanese  authorities  state  that  this  mine  was  discovered  over 
1,000  years  ago  by  a  Chinese  who  worked  it  without  troubling  him- 
self to  obtain  license  of  the  Korean  Government.  Other  authorities 
report  the*  mine  as  having  been  first  operated  by  the  natives  less  than 
a  century  ago. 

The  natives  became  acquainted  with  the  richness  of  the  deposit  and 
took  over  the  workings  to  continue  it  until  twenty-four  years  ago 
when  the  ownership  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  treasury. 
It  was  worked  by  the  latter  for  two  years,  during  which  period  it  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Then  again  the  mine  became  a  private 
concern,  the  imperial  treasury  placing  there,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vision and  tax  collection,  a  commissioner,  who  was  conditionally  an 
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official  contractor  holding  the  post  on  paying  the  imperial  treasury 
a  certain  annual  sum  as  the  revenue  from  me  mine. 

In  1904  Americans  were  granted  the  right  to  operate  at  Kapsan, 
but  this  grant,  as  modified,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate until  1908. 

Heretofore  the  native  Kapsan  miners  have  solely  resorted  to 
manual  labor^  using  a  hammer  called  ^^machi"  and  a  drill  called 
**  chung,"  until  quite  recently,  when  they  learned  from  foreigners  the 
use  of  powder  and  dynamite. 

Before  the  Busso- Japanese  war  the  greater  part  of  the  output  was 
transported  to  Sin  Chumg,  the  jjort  of  Puk  Chunff,  thence  to  be 
shippHBd  to  Wonsan  seaport,  where  it  was  exported  to  O^aka  by  Japa- 
nese merchants.  A  portion  went  overland  to  Pyeng  Yang  or  Puk 
Chon  to  be  made  the  material  for  bronze  casting. 

NATIVE    METHOD    OF   ROASTING    COPPER   ORE. 

The  ore  is  roasted,  smelted  direct,  without  the  addition  of  any 
flux,  in  small  clay  furnaces  and  metallic  copper  is  produced  in  two 
smeltings.  Oxidized  or  especially  rich  ore  is  not  roasted.  The  first 
ore  mined  was  smelted  direct,  but  when  sulphides  began  to  be  worked 
difficulty  was  experienced  until  the  present  headman  came  from  the 
Eang  Kyei  copper  mine  and  taught  the  smelters  to  roast  the  ore. 

The  ore  is  roasted  in  small  circular  stalls  built  of  blocks  of  rock 
set  in  clay.  These  are  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  Roasting 
lasts  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days  up  to  a  month.  Nine  cents  worth 
of  firewood  is  used  per  stall  to  ignite  the  ore.  Two  samples  of  roasted 
ore  were  analyzed  as  follows : 


No.  1. 


Per  ct. 

Sulphur 11.00 

Inju  oxide j    65. 71 

Copper 17.06 


No.  2. 


Per  el. 
14.82 
62.86 
13.81 


The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  direct,  with  the  addition  of  some  matte 
and  slag^from  the  second  smelting.  This  first  smelting  takes  24 
hours.  Blast  is  provided  by  a  large  wooden  bellows  worked  by  a 
crew  of  6  men.^  A  matte  is  produced,  which  remains  in  the  furnace, 
and  a  slag,  which  is  run  off  and  thrown  away.  The  matte  and  slag 
had  the  following  composition : 


Matte.  ,  N(».  1.     No.  2.  Slag.  ;  No.  1.  |  No.  2. 


Sulphur 16.70 

Iron 22.80 

Copper 27. 82 


Per  ct.    Per  ct. 


17.40 
23.60 
82.28 


'    i   ■ 

Ptrct. 

Sllicft I    22.20 

Iron  oxide(FeO) 64.66 

Lime 2.40 

Copi»t>r j      2. 45 


PerH. 

28.60 

62.77 

1.80 

2.80 


Second  smelting;  this  operation  lasts  12  hours.  The  matte  pro- 
duced in  the  first  smelting,  the  roasted  ore,  and  furnace  scrapings 
from  the  final  operations  are  melted  to  form  (a)  a  slag  which  runs 
off  and  is  thrown  away;  (&)  a  thick,  clotted  slag,  which  is  scraped 
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out  and  used  .again  in  the  first  smelting;  (c)  b,  cake  of  matte,  which 
remains  in  the  furnace;  and  (d)  a  circular  slab  of  metallic  copper, 
which  is  melted  into  a  rectangular  bar,  and  shipped. 

PRICE  OF  LABOR  AND  SMELTING  PROCESS. 

The  smelters  have  each  his  own  smeltery,  where  they  work  a  set  of 
hearths,  usually  employing  6  blast  men.  1  bellows  carpenter,  and 
1  assistant.  In  admtion  to  board  and  lodging  the  carpenter  gets 
20  cents  per  diem,  the  assistant  17  cents,  ana  the  blast  men  18  cents, 
when  they  do  a  full  day's  work. 

The  process  is  similar  to  what  is  called  in  Japan  the  old-fashioned 
"regular  blast"  process.  The  ores  are  first  roasted  in  a  circular 
cauldron  resembling  a  stall.  The  roasted  ores  are  then  treated  in  a 
"  preliminary  heartn,"  filled  with  charcoal,  bv  a  hand  bellows.  The 
mattes  formed  in  this  way  are  removed  to  a  "regular  hearth,"  where 
they  receive  a  finishing  treatment,  being  fused  with  charcoal  and 
firewood.  The  product  of  this  treatment  is  the  coarse  copper.  No 
other  agents  are  used  in  the^  preliminary  and  regular  hearths  for  the 
fusing,  but,  as  is  conunon  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  the  undeaned 
slags  formed  in  the  regular  hearth  are  again  put  into  the  prelimi- 
nary hearth  for  further  treatment. 

As  there  are  so  many  uncertainties,  chiefly  depending  upon  the 
scale  of  operations,  the  process  of  smelting  employed,  and  what  ar- 
rangements can  be  maoe  for  transport,  and  also  what  amount  of 
stores  have  to  be  brought  in,  only  rough  approximations  can  be  given 
at  this  stage.  The  mining  will  be  cheap,  and  also  ore  transport, 
providing  smelters  are  erected  close  to  the  mine.  The  estimated 
total  cost  of  smelting  is  $7.50  per  ton.  Transport  to  the  coast  can  be 
arranged  for  at  $30  per  ton,  which  includes  both  carrying  copper  to 
the  coast  and  bringing  back  stores. 


BRITISH   EAST  INDIES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  British  East 
Indies,  for  the  years  1907  and  1908,  is  based  upon  reports  received 
from  consuls,  together  with  information  obtained  from  the  Review  of 
the  Trade  of  India,  issued  from  the  office  of  the  director-general  of 
commercial  intelligence,  Calcutta. 

The  striking  feature  brought  out  by  this  review  is  the  small  part 
our  manufacturers  have  in  the  large  imports  of  British  India.  A 
single  important  item  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  fact.  British  India 
imports  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  over  155  million  dollars,  yet  the 
United  States  supplies,  according  to  the  returns,  less  than  one-third 
of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  that  large  amount.  The  imports  of 
kerosene  from  the  United  States  have  decreased,  while  the  value  of 
our  imports  of  jute  is  greater,  the  United  States  being  the  largest 
buyer  of  that  product.    The  direct  imp^rfa  from  British  India  in  the 
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last  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30,  1908,  were  in  value  $44,465,398,  a 
decline  of  $14,541,661  from  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  were 
$9,238,202,  an  increase  of  $1,928,059. 

The  year,  until  near  its  close,  was  a  prosperous  one  for  Ceylon. 
During  the  closing  months  the  disturbed  condition  of  finances  in  the 
United  States  affected  the  island  somewhat  unfavorably.  On  the 
whole  the  reported  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ceylon  shows 
considerable  growth,  although  the  real  volume  of  sales  of  manu- 
factures does  not  appear,  so  much  of  it  being  conducted  through 
European  firms.  Trade  between  Ceylon  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
has  increased  notably,  particularly  the  exports  from  Ceylon  to  the 
islands,  which  in  1907  were  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1906,  and  over 
1,300  per  cent  greater  than  in  1905. 

Trade  conditions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  were  less  satisfactory, 
local  markets  having  been  considerably  depressed  and  as  a  result 
failures  involving  an  amount  some  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1906 
were  reported.  The  imports  from  the  United  States,  while  showing 
a  decrease  in  certain  lines,  were  considerably  greater  than  during  1906. 
The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1908,  were  in  value  $2,439,239,  an  in- 
crease of  $933,164  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  were  $13,185,276,  a  decline  of  $7,714,342. 

The  imports  of  North  Borneo  have  increased.  Cloth,  largely 
supplied  from  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest  item  after  treasure.  Ma- 
chinery and  ironware  are  items  in  which  this  country  might  compete. 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  following  statistics  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  British  India 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1907  and  1908,  are  compiled 
from  the  Review  of  the  Trade  of  India,  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  director-general  of  commercial  intelligence,  Calcutta. 

The  foreign  trade  of  British  India  during  the  fiscal  years  1907  and 
1908  was  as  follows : 


Description. 

1907. 

1908. 

Increaie. 

ImportK: 

Merchandise 

$361,885,900 
59,925,870 
28.328,692 

$421,297,246 
67,269,966 
89,210,445 

$69,911,346 

(ioUi 

Silver 

7,844,596 
10,886,753 

Total 

439.634,962 

627,777,667 

88.142,696 

BxportA: 

I  ndian  roorcbandiive 

561,536,746 
11,808,385 
11,980,521 
6,604,877 

662,636,290 
12,219,518 
10,981,782 
6,687,497 

1,100,546 

Foreign  merchandiMe  ( re-export*) 

916, 133 

Gold 

948,739 

Silver 

83,120 

ToUl 

691,374,028 

692,625,087 

1,151,059 
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Omitting  gold  and  silver,  deducting  the  reexports  from  the  im- 
ports, the  trade  proper  of  British  iSdia  during  the  years  under 
review — ^imports  entered  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  Indian 
products — ^was  as  follows: 


Description. 

1907. 

1908. 

Increase. 

ImDorts  entered  for  consnmDtion 

$340,082,515 

$409,077,728 
562.636.290 

$68,996,213 

Exports  of  Indian  products 

1    661,635,746 

1,100,646 

Total 

1    901,618,260 

971,714,018 

70,095,758 

IMPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 


The  statement  following  shows  the  impoils  of  the  principal  articles 
into  British  India  during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1907  and  1908. 


AiUclei. 

1907. 

1906. 

ArtlCl«L 

liW, 

1900, 

Cotton     tmiiiilfofS 

•60,603.040 

23,911,719 

31,015,881 

10,457,155 

6,549,072 

$63,030,322 

38,366.565 

S5, 036,360 

ll,9Sl,fi09 

7,47*,S10 

MmcheH*    ,-..*-...►.- 

$2,047,823 
l.4K!,6e2 

3,029.336 
1,955,869 
1,676,740 

1,310, 54« 

1,841,400 

934,308 

986,439 

1.616,051 

60ft,  092 

1,265,290 

l,e&9,079 
656,004 
984,854 

599.066 

l,O'-.7.003| 
2,047,823 

142,5?'a 
1,047,270 

7ft4,52©' 

908,528 
611,718 

*7RA  ^Jti 

$2,393,344 

2,301,S15 

intv^i 

Cotton.  Tav  ...„ 

Piec<i  ffiwdft— 
Unbleai-hed . 

Pr«cioua  fitoQes  and 

2,  ^£56. 063 

Bleached.,.. 
Colored 

Beer,,,. , 

C«al  ..,..„,,,,„ 

1.9§a.fi01 
1,925,186 

Yams _„ 

Stationery,     ejtclttd- 
iiiir  [)aiJtT.»* .-, 

All  others.., . 

1,439,510 

Paints     and    eolora, 
and  paintei*'  jua- 
terlala 

T<iW,J  cotton 
munutflct  ures 

132,756,847 

165.865,772 

a,  023, 491 

Armj*  and  amtannl- 
tion 

Iron  and  nteel .,..,,, 

24,&53,43S 

13*310,961 

18,7^.1,690 

9,608,852 
7,K73,5tO 

6,657,S18 
7,893.127 
6,g&S.006 
5,9a0..5&4 
4,S19,51S 
3.980, 185 
2,973.710 
4,G(S9.406 
3,199,236 

2.698,701 
1,842,  4.^i:> 
2,532,526 

2,249,'i% 
2,570,4Tii 
2,16(},07S 
2,J3U,ist>3 

8l,fiS7,ll6  • 

ay.aa-'i.eo? 

23,361,(33 

21,363,935 

10,269,794 
10,234,249 

S,  879, 178 
^889  500 
S,3«0,lt3 
fi,92&,6ffil 
6,649,356 
4,688,386 
fl,S27,^86 
4,Sfl6,700 
S,&82,7J7 

a.  219. 676 
3.18J,4S0 
2,949,5Nfi 

2.741.300 
2.736,919 
2,603.578 

2, 671,  946  1 

1,5§1, 119 

Suffar.,,*^,.*^*.^ 

BoolJS    and    other 
printed  matter,.... 

Bull  ill  ng  miuerlftla,,, 

Clockaand  watches.. 

Earthenware   and 
porcelain...  .., 

Inatriimenl^  and  ap- 
paratus: 

EleetrJcia -- 

Muairal „. 

Rail  way  material,... 

Maf^hlnery  and  ml  1 U 

work 

l,<y75,0OB 

1.7fl&,708 

649,190 

BtiTdwfire  and  cut- 
lery..„.. 

1,360,119 

MluemloU 

Woolen    manufac- 
torcfl 

1,592,318 

ProFlftlon^  ►,,,»,.*,*, 

14^777 

SootM  and  j^hoen  . , . . . 

^lentlllc,^, 

903:708 

SUkmanufac'lure*,.. 
Copper .,.._, 

Jewfify   and    Kold 
and  silver  plate . 

Leather  and  manii- 
factnres  ol  leather.. 

Mateheift         *     *->.. 

539,206 

Glam  ftnd  jflnsaware. 
Carris^scsftQd  carUf.. 
Bplt'^-ii  --  -  ' -. 

1.243.i?77 
2, 399, 344 

Spirt  t8,, _ 

Bhlpa  and  parts  of 

Simp.......   .,.,.„,„ 

Tea  ehest* ........ 

968,919 

PaptT  and  paflte^ 
kMHtr*!--., *., 

l,3Sa,&67 
873,955 

911k,  raw 

TovB  and  r^ui^tes 
for  pifamea. ......,.,, 

Dniif fl  a  nd  m  ?d{  cltiea 
Anllln  and  alL:mTin 

1,136,365 

Umbrensa, 

647,730 

dyt« ..., 

Utnbrclta  nttlnFS„«,^ 

840,444 

T"bHr(^*  ,,<,*^....^^. 

AH  other  artlcJea.....      51  .^.407 

24,605.4ti$ 

Timber 

Totftl ^ 

Bait !]!!""!""' 

iM    3S5  t|00 

421,297,246 

ClHtuileiilN . 

In  calling  attention  to  the  foregoing  table  of  imports,  the  director- 
general  says: 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  above  list,  which  shows  an  advance 
throughout  (over  1907),  are  the  high  percentages  of  increase  in  raw  silk  and 
railway  materials,  73  per  cent  each ;  iron  and  steel,  29  per  cent ;  and  cotton 
manufactures,  particularly  white  and  colored  piece  goods,  17  per  cent. 
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REVIEW    OF    LEADING    IMPORTS. 

Nearly  the  entire  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  are  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  the  following  percentages  of  British  goods  in 
the  whole  trade  will  show:  Unbleached  piece  ^oods,  99.5  per  cent; 
bleached  piece  goods,  98.4  per  cent;  colored  piece  goods,  95.1  per 
cent;  cotton  yam,  97  per  cent.  In  the  other  manufactures,  handker- 
chiefs in  the  piece,  hosiery,  thread,  etc,  the  percentages  are  not  quite 
so  high. 

In  the  Indian  customs  returns  so  many  articles  are  embraced  under 
the  head  of  hardware  and  cutlery  that  an  explanatory  statement  is 
necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  phase  of  Indian 
trade. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  hardware  and 
cutlery  into  British  India  during  the  fiscal  years  1907  and  1908 : 


Articles. 


Cutlery 

Auricultural  implements 

Other  implements  and  tools. 

Enameled  Ironware 

Sewing  machines 

Unspecified  hardware 

Total 


1907. 


8,608,8&2 


$467,113 

$693,590 

341,972 

430,676 

637,629 

633,666 

610, 146 

794,476 

872,997 

370,939 

6,289,096 

7.446,449 

10,269,794 


In  the  ironware  and  cutlery  trade  as  a  whole  the  share  of  the  United 
Eangdom  declined  from  65.9  per  cent  in  1907  to  62.8  per  cent  in  1908, 
although  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Eangdom  during 
the  latter  year  were  over  $700,000  greater  than  in  1907.  The  share 
of  Germany  in  this  trade  now  represents  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  and  brass  has  forced  the  common  people 
to  replace  in  part  their  domestic  utensils  of  those  metals  with  enam- 
eled ironware,  of  which  Germany  supplies  60.7  per  cent  and  Austria- 
Hungary  29.7  per  cent. 

MACHINERY,  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES,  AND  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  classes  of  machinery  imported 
in  1907  and  1908  (fiscal  years  in  all  cases) : 


Machinery  and  millwork. 


Textile  machinery 

Steam  enfrines  and  parts 
Electrical  machinery  . . . , 

Mininir  machinery , 

All  other 

Total 


1907. 


17,377,614 

4,253,821 

876,970 

204,393 

6,073.392 


18,784,690 


1908. 


$8,540,706 

4,467,447 

968,667 

253,058 

7,189.168 


21.863.935 


The  increase  in  the  imports  of  machinery  into  India  bears  evidence 
to  the  growing  industrial  activity  of  the  country. 

The  exports  of  machinery  from  the  United  States  to  British  India 
during  the  calendar  year  1907  were  as  follows:  Electric  machiner}% 
^54,100;  sewing  machines,  $50,616;  typewriters,  $85,041. 

In  addition  to  the  values  given  in  the  general  table  showing  the 
imports  of  railway  materials,  which  covered  onV^  i«i^\fcYvvs\^  \q>\:  v^v 
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vate  railways,  the  imports  for  the  use  of  state  railways  were  valued  at 
$14,243,172  and  $8,448,335  for  1907  and  1908,  respectively,  making  the 
total  imports  of  railway  materials  for  both  years  $27,554,128  and 
$32,079,968,  respectivelv.  These  figures  cover  rolling  stock,  includ- 
ing locomotives.  No  further  details  of  this  large  and  interesting 
branch  of  Indian  trade  are  given.  On  March  31, 1908,  the  length  oi 
railway  lines  open  in  India  was  30,286  miles. 

The  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1908,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  Belgium  and  Gtermany  com- 
bined: 


Description. 


Total 
imi>ort8. 


From  the 

United 
Kingdom. 


From  Bel- 
gium and 
Germany. 


Bars 

beets  and  plates 

Sheets  and  plates,  galvanized 

Sheets  and  plates,  tinned 

Hoop 

Angle,  bolt  and  rod 

Angle,  channel,  and  spring 

Beams,  pillars,  girders,  and  bridge  work 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Nails,  screws,  rivets,  etc 

All  other  sorts 

Total 

Total  in  1907 


Tom, 

138,030 
81.240 
93,813 
17,343 
23,850 
4,277 
24,267 
61,188 
28.470 
15,543 

128,868 


616,879 
623, 726 


Tons. 
20,120 
60,441 
91,707 
17,264 
16,777 
781 
14,201 
86,042 
26,816 
8,233 
71,497 


347,319 
334,302 


116,009 

80,601 

1,788 


8,889 


10,067 

26,121 

1,197 

8,697 

27,668 


227,280 
174,040 


Of  the  imports  in  1908,  341,334  tons  were  steel,  of  which  137,745 
tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  171,542  tons  from  Bel- 
gium and  Germany ;  iron  imports  amounted  to  275,545  tons,  of  which 
209,574  tons  were  from  the  united  Kingdom  and  55,738  tons  from 
Belgium  and  Germany.  The  imports  of  both  classes  into  British 
India  in  1908  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many leave  only  42,271  tons  for  all  other  countries,  showing  how 
closely  the  three  countries  come  to  monopolizing  this  great  branch  of 
Indian  trade. 

Of  the  imports  of  pipes  and  tubes,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
$173,246  worth  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
only  class  of  iron  and  steel  goods  wherein  the  United  States  is  men- 
tioned as  taking  part  in  the  trade.  According  to  American  official 
returns,  the  exports  of  pipes  and  fittings  from  the  United  States  to 
India  during  the  calendar  year  1907,  which  should  agree  very  closely 
with  the  Indian  fiscal  year  1908,  amounted  to  $1,253,232,  which  go 
to  show  that  a  large  portion  of  these  articles  was  credited  to  some 
other  country. 

CIGARETTES  AND   KEROSENE. 

Under  the  head  of  tobacco,  cigarettes  compose  the  chief  portion  of 
the  exports,  the  imports  of  these  being  as  follows  during  the  two 
years:  1907,  2,912,841  pounds,  valued  at  $1,491,583,  and  1908,  3,634,- 
192  pounds,  valued  at  $1,985,532.  Of  this  trade  the  report  states 
that  $1,406,904  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908,  and  $378,126 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year,  and  adds  that  "  these 
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figures  do  not  correctly  represent  the  proportion  of  English  and 
American  made  cigarettes  imported." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  kerosene  into  Brit- 
ish India  in  1907  and  1908  and  the  countries  whence  imported: 


Whence  imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

(Jnited  states.... 

OalloM. 

28,886,000 
2,249,000 
1,422,000 
6,218,000 

10,797,000 

8,512,000 

9,000 

QaUons. 

24,278,000 
9,877,000 
7,944,000 
6,068,000 
2,041,000 

15,699,000 
4,000 

$8,961,608 
801,723 
116,796 
K»,715 
1,099,829 
869,854 
4,867 

13,893,200 

1,124,161 

686,176 

606,116 

228,725 

1,615,678 

RnMTlii 

Borneo 

Stnlts  Settlements 

Sumatra 

Ronmjuiia 

other  ooantriee 

Total  foreign 

53,038,000 

65,431,000 

6,365,382 

8,054,066 

ftxnna  coairtwiipp 

61,834,000    fts  f»n  nnn 

7,119,690 

7,358,282 

The  United  States  has  not  maintained  the  proportion  (54  per  cent) 
of  the  total  imports  of  kerosene  it  held  a  year  ago,  and  Roumania  has 
stepped  into  second  place. 

Oi  bulk  oil,  which  amounted  to  75.6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  Rouma- 
nia contributed  31.7  per  cent;  the  United  States,  20  per  cent;  Rus- 
sia, 17  per  cent;  and  Borneo,  16  per  cent.  Of  the  foreign  case  oil 
imported  the  United  States  supplied  90.4  per  cent.  The  imports  of 
mineral  oils,  mainly  for  lubricating,  show  a  large  increase  m  1908, 
but  no  information  is  given  as  to  their  origin. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION   AND   IMPORTS. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1908,  2,620,700  acres  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cane,  which  yielded  4,596,256,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  this  article  is  still  one  of  the  leading  imports  of  the  country. 
The  lollowing  statement  shows  the  imports  of  sugar  into  British 
India  during  the  fiscal  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  quantities  being 
given  in  hundredweights  (1  hundredweight=112  pounds) : 


yt  hence  imported. 


Cane  sugar : 

Mauritios 

China 

Java 

Straits  Settlements . 
United  Kingdom... 
All  other  countries . 


Total. 


Beet  sugar: 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Germany 

United  Kingdom... 
All  other  countries . 


Total 

Grand  total. 
Value 


1906. 


Cwt. 

2,013,012 
130,628 

1,686.003 
160,875 
106,860 
176,061 


4,262,929 


2,340,717 
712.440 
177,682 
202.423 


3,443.262 


7,696.191 


124,333,136 


1907. 


Ctct. 

2,310,028 
61,279 
8,804,366 
40,746 
109,775 
110.660 


6,926,848 


1.617,160  I 
2.001.316  ! 
67.267 
118,091  I 


31 


9,730,682  i 


1906. 


Cwi. 

2,600,099 
61,921 

6,507,754 
37,896 
16,632 
26,639 


9,250,841 


695, 172 
78.507 
9.360 
11.021 


794,060 


10.044.901 


ri8.749.342        #29.935.607 
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The  small  imports  of  beet  sugar  in  1908  were  due  to  the  shortage 
of  the  crops  in  Germany  and  Austria,  especially  in  the  former.  The 
large  general  increase  in  the  imports  of  1908  was  due  to  a  partial 
failure  of  the  home  crop  on  account  of  drought.  It  seems  that  India 
will  continue  to  import  sugar  in  increasing  quantities,  as  official  esti- 
mates report  that  India  "  as  a  producer  is  losing  rather  than  gaining 
ground." 

BEER,   SPIRITS,   AND   WINE. 

The  liquor  imports  into  British  India  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  seem  to  be  steadily  increasing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
American  producers  in  these  Imes  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a  share 
of  this  trade,  and  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  composition  and 
value  thereof  the  following  statement,  showing  the  imports  during 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  report : 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Beer 

Qallons. 
4,926,613 
.1,488,361 
329,342 

Gallons. 
4,889,171 
1,660,292 
347,077 

$1,965,369 

3,199,236 

856,446 

$1,982,601 

Spirits 

3,582,717 

Wine                        

929,866 

Total 

6,744,216 

6,896,640 

6,011,040 

6,495,184 

The  beer  trade  is  nearly  controlled  by  British  brewers;  British 
beer  figuring  for  91.4  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1908,  German  beer 
for  7.7  per  cent,  and  all  other  beer  0.9  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  whence  the  spirits  are  imported  the  report  gives  the 
following  statement,  showing  the  imports  during  the  last  three  fiscal 
years: 


Whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom . . 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries 

Total 

Issued  from  Indian  distilleries 


1906. 


QaMons. 
827, 511 
280, 702 
197, 912 
315, 367 


1,621,492  I 
9,288,013 


Gallons. 
766,686 
256,472 
193, 675 
271,628 


1,488,361 
8.258,233 


1908. 


Qallons. 
816,860 
806,473 
210,112 
327,847 


1,660,292 
9,052,738 


The  foregoing  imported  spirits  includes  potable  and  nonpotable 
spirits.  The  following  statement  shows  the  potable  spirits  imported 
during  the  years  given : 


Description. 


Whisky... 
Brandy... 

Gin 

Rum 

All  other  . 




-       - 

lyoc. 

1907. 

1908. 

Gallons,     i 

6^19. 39r> 

•10(3,123 

79. 088 

75.725  1 

175,119  ! 

Qalhrna. 

333.  ••57 
<^H,  575 
05, 570 

143. 12.5 

Gallon  a. 
635. 834 
399.  fi03 
77, 139 
71,433 
147,496 

Total I     1,385,450       1,203.750         1,331,505 
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No  further  statistics  covering  the  wine  trade  than  that  already 
stated  are  given  in  the  official  report. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES. 

Carriages  and  carts,  which  include  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles, 
show  a  CTeat  expansion.  The  value  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles 
imported  during  the  fiscal  years  1906, 1907,  and  1908  was  as  follows: 
$1,132,800,  $1,449,432,  $2,058,315. 

Musical  instruments  increased  from  $665,970  in  1907  to  $1,430,750 
in  1908.  This  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  large  imports  of  gramo- 
phones, which,  "  now  that  vernacular  records  are  available,"  are  be- 
coming increasingly  popular,  particularly  in  Bengal.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  makers  of  gramophones  are  interested  in 
developing  this  new  branch  of  musicaltrade  in  India,  but  the  official 
reports  give  no  further  information  in  this  regard. 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  MERCHANDISE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise 
by  principal  articles  during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1907  and 
1908: 


Artlclpfi. 

1«J7,         ' 

ISDS.                     ArttoXM. 

IMf. 

1008. 

Cottom..  ........... 

f71,805,41« 
eO,ll&,B74 

flo.ses,?^ 

§7,0W,76!f 
42.247.019 
49,7BA,22S 

^,477,981 

S0jg«,092 
10,867,sa7 
7,872,536 

t»3,3f^,478 
69,3UJ,51t 
&4,fi63.efil 

3L%Bao,aifl 

94,690.275 
3ft,417,7fl0 

men,  060 

28.1S8v642 
lS,246,fllS 
e.824.2»S 

Pulsei    mitletA,   and 
cereala , . 

2.266,^28 
i!,6gK,474 
Z112AM1 
2,226,910 
2,372,68.^ 
1.953.412 
33,228,681 

Riee.... 

t6,5Gfi  Kti 

JntM  niAp^iifAifitiiff^  .  j 

Coff^ ,. 

St^M  101 

Jntttt  f»w _ 

Olli   „ ,,...,.„ 

2,784,130 

8»Bd«., ...„..,,,.,,. 

WwdftndtimWr.„. 
ProTtHlotia 

2.447,»» 
2.  €00490 

a,«y7,2W 

ttiilp*  ■■Ttfl  phlnji 

Cotton    Tarn  and 
cloth 

mk , 

Indlfo - 

Te* 

spSJiiv.:::::"::'::;: 

L709  504 

Whwt»Ddfl<iur.._,. 

All  other ifcrtfcleH..,.. 
1            Total 

3&,?!J2,aeo 

ufnojD^ 

Lie.*,,,.,.,,, , 

ML,&aS,74fi 

M5^63&,290 

Wo&l 

REVIEW    OF    LEADING   EXPORTS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table,  cotton  is  the  leading  export 
from  British  India.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  the  .^onerican 
cotton  producers  to  know  the  countries  wherein  the  Indian  product 
finds  consumption  and  to  what  extent  it  may  compete  with  the 
American-^rown  fiber. 

The  official  report  states  that  the  estimated  yield  of  Indian  cotton 
in  1908  was  4,932,700  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  1,973,- 
080,000  pounds.  This  was  a  favorable  showing  as  compared  with 
the  year  1907,  but,  adds  the  report,  "  the  average  yield  per  acre  works 
out  only  88  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
estimated  average  per  acre  in  America." 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  Indian  cotton  in  the 
fiscal  years  1907  and  1908,  by  countries: 


Whither  expaTt«d» 


1907. 


1901^ 


Europe: 

OermMiy  **..,.*., 

BeJj^f  um 

Itftly. * 

Austdji-Hungarr  . 
France. -*,-*-,,.., 
United  Kingdom  . 
SpnJn 

Total  to  Europe. 

Japan ,,..„,,,._. 

Chiiia.,,. 

Ail  other  comitde^  ,*. 

Total 


121,424,000 
ft3,»XS»000 

(is,s2a,ooo 

M,  024,000 


210,561].  000 
14O,44«,O0O 
118,720,000 
€9,<>G4,0CO 
70.000.000 
fiO,  736,000 
n,  584,  €00 


«0l,«(».000 

109,638,000 

l»,  1^,000 

14,874,000 


677^712.000 

2fil,44l»,000 

15,230.000 

14,572,000 


328,^12,000 


9Ga,944,000 


The  official  report,  commenting  on  the  foregoing  statement,  says: 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  go  to  the  Continent 
and  the  Far  East,  and  that  Lancashire  depends  to  an  insignificant  extent 
upon  Indian  cotton. 


Year. 

quantity  in 
hundred- 
weights (112 
pounds). 

Value. 

Averagre  de- 
clared value 
per  hundred- 
weight. 

1906 

7,399,000 
7,401,000 
8,562,000 

969.240,662 
71,305,418 
83,387,478 

19.87 

1907                          

9.63 

1908 

9.74 

The  exports  from  the  several  provinces  in  1908  were  as  follows, 
in  hundredweights:  Bombay,  5,922,000;  Sind,  1,127,000;  Madras, 
1,052,000;  Bengal,  354,000;  Burmah,  106,000;  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  1,000. 


JUTE  AND  JUTE  GOODS. 


Jute  manufactures  and  raw  jute  are  third  and  fourth,  respectively, 
on  the  export  list  of  India. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1907-8,  3,883,000  acres  were  under  jute  in 
India,  the  output  being  estimated  at  3,834,230,000  pounds,  home  con- 
sumption 1,680,000,000  pounds,  leaving  an  available  surplus  for  ex- 
port of  2,154,320,000  pounds.  Of  the  exports  of  raw  jute  in  1907-8 — 
1,589,504,000  pounds — the  quantities  exported  to  the  leading  countries 
were  as  follows,  in  pounds :  United  Kingdom,  611,136,848 ;  Germany, 
331,186,464;  United  States,  221,922,960;  France,  195,593,888;  Austria- 
Hungary,  101,596,992;  Italy,  61,046,720;  Spain,  34,615,376.  This  is 
a  good  pointer  as  to  the  countries  wherein  the  jute  industry  is  being 
prosecuted,  and  the  relative  conditions  of  the  industry  in  the  several 
countries. 
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Jute  goods  are  third  on  the  list  of  Indian  exports,  being  exceeded 
by  only  cotton  and  rice.  The  following  statement  shows  tne  exports 
of  jute  bags  and  jute  cloth  during  the  fiscal  years  1907  and  1908: 


Year. 

Bags. 

Cloth. 

Total  value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

1907 

2r>7,683 
293,029 

$23,886,117 
27,495,?25 

696,068 
789,866 

926,794,949 
31,447,283 

$50,631,066 
58.942,958 

1908 

Increase 

85,346 

3,669,608 

93,788 

4,662,284 

8,811,892 

The  largest  buyer  of  Indian  jute  fabrics  is  the  United  States, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  "  because  of  her  heavy  import 
duty  on  made  bags,  takes  her  supplies  chiefly  in  cloth."  The  exports 
of  cloth  and  bags  to  the  United  States  in  1907-8  was  as  follows: 
Bags,  $2,584,112;  cloth,  $18,973,584,  or  60.3  per  cent  of  the  whole 
exports. 

SEEDS. 

The  exports  of  seeds,  according  to  the  official  reports,  represent  22.1 
per  cent  of  the  whole  exports  or  Indian  raw  products,  and  with  an 
msignificant  exception  are  oil  seeds. 

Tne  description  and  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  seeds  exported  in 
the  fiscal  years  1907  and  1908  are  as  follows  (cwt.=112  pounds) : 


Dearrfplion. 


lUp^., 

Cotloii 

SiaMtDUm  . 
Qrounaniil 
CMtor. 

Suulhef'! 

Tc^tAl 


(Quantity. 


Value. 


i«rr. 


]9oa 


mn. 


4pf^,Q0a 

4,988,000 
3,141.000 

l,73fi<Q0O 

1,«)&,00D 

«Q3,€00 


4t,ia8,ooo 

t|9M,000 


tl0,574,00l 

«,Do^«w 

l,31t,Md 
S.  709,-100 


f1««fr28.000 

14. 094,^^96 

4,20/, 900 

^4aj»,402 

1,003, -VJ7 


]0,73G,OOU  ,      3,1B5,000         I2,2IT,01S 


&ip&5;hli&l 


The  principal  countries  to  which  seeds  are  exported  from  India, 
in  the  order  named,  are  as  follows:  Linseed,  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  rape  seed  to  Germany,  United  Kingdom, 
and  France;  sesamum  and  poppy  seed  to  France,  Belgium,  and  United 
Kingdom;  cotton  seed  and  castor  seed  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
KTOundnuts  to  France.  The  shipments  of  cotton  seed  to  the  United 
Kingdom  represent  85.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  export. 
9108— c  R  1907— VOL  1 33 
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SILK,  SANDALWOOD,  HIDES  AND  SKINS,  AND  LACE. 

The  exports  of  reeled  silk  (mulberry  and  wild)  were  as  follows  in 
1907  and  1908: 


Whither  exported. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Other  countries 

ToUl ]        777,654  ■ 


Quantity.                             Value. 

1907.               1908.               1907. 

1908. 

PouiuU.        Pounds. 

47,610  29,072  $136,262 
210,823  219,712  583,351 
487,073          466,849       1,119,392 

32,148            15,100          156,448 

$85,547 

541,801 

1,106,753 

39,642 

730,783  ,     1,995,453  j      1,773,743 

i 


The  chief  foreign  markets  for  sandalwood  are  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  France.  Sandalwood  is  a  monopoly  of  the  State 
of  Mysore. 

The  quantities  of  tanned  hides,  sheepskins,  and  goatskins  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  1907  and  1908 
were  as  follows : 


Description. 


1907. 


1908. 


United 
Kingdom,  j 


United 
Slates. 


I     United     | 
Kingdom.  \ 


United 
States. 


Hides 

Sheepskins 
Goatskins . 

Total 


Owts. 

202,112 
42,450 
69,456 


Outs.       1 

CivU. 

CfwU. 

13.957  ; 

126,132 

1,265 

13,894  1 

46,938 

11,181 

13,280  1 

73,102 

8,128 

314,01s  I 


246,172  I 


20,574 


It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  there 
was  any  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  Indian  hides  and  skins  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  greater  portion  of  such  products  is  received 
in  the  United  States  through  the  United  Kingdom.  The  official 
report,  alluding  to  this  phase  of  the  trade,  says :  "  The  United  King- 
dom received  95.9  per  cent  of  tanned  hides  and  80.7  per  cent  of 
tanned  skins,  and  continues  a  distributing  agent  for  the  American 
market." 

The  exports  of  manufactured  lace  to  the  United  States  in  1907-8 
amounted  to  $4,360,484,  the  largest  export  of  this  product  to  any 
single  country. 
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IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  from  and 
to  the  several  countries,  as  given  in  the  official  reports  for  the  years 
ended  March  31, 1906, 1907,  and  1908  : 


Imports  and  exports.                                  '         1906.         '  1907.         I  1908. 

^i '  _        _                    

Imports:  i 

United  Kingdom «23.%011.700  •2^,569,166,  f281,120,022 

British  poeseaeions •25,2(»2.926  ,  27,(M8,837  |  30,91M,134 

Foreign  countries 85, 924. MO  |  89,777,907  109,259,090 

Total 344,139.166  :«1,385,900  >  421,297.246 

Exports  (including  reexport^*:  i 

United  Kingdom 131,973,231  l.'>i,901.848  -  148.256,791 

British  posBewdons 108,661,926  1  105,568.313  1  98.509,055 

Foreign  countries 284.132,047:  312,368,969  1  328.090,962 

Total 524.667,201  572,839.130;  674,855,808 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  nearly  67  i>er  cent  of 
the  imports  into  India  are  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  a  little 
less  than  26  per  cent  of  Indian  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  the  further  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  nearly  all  the  exports 
into  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  up  of  advanced 
manufactures,  while  the  exports  of  Indian  products  thereto  are 
mainlv  raw  materials  necessary  to  British  industries,  it  can  be  safely 
said  tnat  this  Indian  trade  is  the  most  profitable  trade  of  any  single 
country  with  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  commercial  relations. 

It  is  regretable  that  the  official  Indian  report  does  not  give  the  im- 
ports and  exports  with  "foreign  countries"  separately,  merely 
grouping  the  imports  and  exports  under  the  head  of  "  Trade  of  India 
with  the  principal  countries."  This  arrangement  does  not  permit  any 
comparisons  to  be  made  of,  for  instance,  ^vnat  constitutes  tne  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
for  a  showing  of  both  branches  of  the  trade  would  enable  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  to  see  what  a  very  small  figure  they  cut 
in  the  Indian  import  trade,  as  compared  with  the  figure  cut  by 
American  importers  of  Indian  products.  It  is  not  necessary',  there- 
fore, to  give  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  trade  of  India,  imports 
and  exports  combined,  with  foreign  countries.  In  the  total  trade,  the 
United  States  stands  third  on  the  list — the  United  Kingdom  not  in- 
cluded— Germany  and  China  standing  first  and  second,  respectively. 
The  trade  of  India  with  the  United  States  in  1907-8,  according  to 
Indian  returns,  amounted  to  $54,407,470,  or  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  fell  off  from  10.9  to  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  exports, 
but,  the  report  adds,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  gained  2 
and  8  points,  respectively. 
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DIRECT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  BRITISH  INDIA. 

According  to  the  printed  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  direct  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  British  India  during  the  calendar  year  1907  was  as 
follows:  Imports  from  India, $57,132,936 ;  exports  to  India, $8,217,721. 
As  compared  with  the  year  1906,  these  figures  show  an  increase  in 
imports  of  $2,180,592,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  $1,693,054. 

The  principal  imports  from  India  during  the  year  1907  were  as 
f  oUows : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Coffee 

$1,420,960 

1,716,869 

8,200,869 

813,596 

8,186,643 

Jute  manufactures 

$23,108,560 
2,162,631 
1  195,876 

Hides  and  skins: 

Spices,  unground .           

Hides. 

Tea.                                        

Goatskins 

All  other  articles 

10,337,033 

India  rubber 

Total 

Jute 

57,132.936 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  direct  imports,  large  amounts  of 
Indian  products  are  received  via  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  this  indirect  trade. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  direct  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  British  India  during  the  calendar  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books 

Carriages,  carts,  etc 

Chemicals 

Cotton  gf)ods 

Fish,  canned 

Fruits 

Hops 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery: 

Electric 

Sewing 

Typewriters 


Value. 


$50,420 
27,120 
85,586 

124.866 

309.509 
62, 592 
34,378 
6. 42 1 

197,201 

2.")!,  100 
50. 616 
85,041 


Articles. 


Musical  instnimcnts  .. 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Cigarettes 

Plug 

Oils: 

Illuminating 

Lubricating 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


825,265 
1,263,232 

875,260 
86,176 

2,900,271 

],  160,535 

689, 139 

8,217,721 


A  glance  at  the  foregoing  statements  shows  the  insignificant  figure 
which  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  cut  in  the  trade  of  India  as 
compared  with  that  of  Indian  producers  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  especially  the  more  remarkable  when  the  trade  op- 
portunities which  India  oflFers  for  American  exploitation  are  taken 
into  consideration.  For  instance,  in  1907  our  exports  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures to  India  amounted  to  only  $309,509,  while  the  imports  of 
cotton  goods  into  India  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1908, 
amounted  to  $155,865,772.  There  is  no  vital  reason  why,  if  the  mar- 
ket were  properly  and  persistently  cultivated,  American  cotton  goods 
could  not  find  consumption  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  India.  The  same  holds  good,  more  or  less,  in  regard  to  the  larger 
number  of  manufactures  imported  into  India. 

On  the  whole,  British  India  offers  to  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  as  large  and  fair  a  field  for  increasing  American  trade  as 
perhaps  is  offered  by  any  other  country. 
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BOMBAY. 

By  Consul  K  Haldeman  Dennison. 

The  total  trade  of  Bombay  during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  exclusive  of  government  stores  and  re-exports — 
imports  entered  for  consumption  and  exports  of  Indian  products — 
was  as  follows : 


Imports  and  exportjj. 


Imports 8109, 9;'»9, 776    $121,731,806 

Exports 138,476,221       152,M6,924 


Total 248,435,996  i    274,178,230 


$126,848,750 
142,  M2, 784 


269,391,534 


The  exports  from  Bombay  are  limited  to  a  few  heads  or  classes, 
and  when  one  of  these  declines  the  whole  export  returns  show  a  rela- 
tive decline,  as  was  the  case  in  1907,  which  was  a  very  bad  wheat 
year.  There  is  always  a  fluctuating  trade  in  Bombay,  and  poor  crops, 
in  the  supplying  districts  brought  exports  down  from  $5,500,780,  in 
1906,  to  $750,795  in  1907.  It  was  also  a  poor  opium  year  for  Bombay, 
owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  the  trade  to  Calcutta,  and  to 
poor  crops  in  the  Malwa  district.  There  was  a  large  falling  off  in 
the  yam  trade,  mainly  with  China,  but  the  returns  show  the  begin- 
ning of  a  brisker  trade  with  Europe  and  the  I^evant,  which  has  feen 
of  great  assistance  to  Bombay  spinners  during  the  China  slump. 

Although  the  imports  were  heavy,  and  the  manganese  ore  trade  has 
come  to  stay  and  to  grow,  1907  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  really 
progressive  year,  having  regard  to  the  stirring  commercial  times 
through  which  India  is  passing.  There  were,  nevertheless,  certain 
tendencies  which  indicate  a  healthy  industrial  growth.  The  imports 
of  machinenr  and  millwork  were  unprecedently  hea\2  and  the  re- 
ceipts of  railway  plant  were  larg:er  than  ever  before.  There  has  also 
been  a  substantial  development  in  the  production  of  yarns  of  higher 
counts.  Another  sign  of  industrial  activity  is  the  growing  demand 
for  coal,  the  imports  of  which — almost  entirely  from  the  United  King- 
dom— were  considerably  larger  in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  domestic  article. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  almost  simultaneously,  India  has  made 
herself  largely  independent  of  foreign  supplies  in  the  two  sources  of 
power  and  light— coal  and  kerosene.  Burma  now  supplies  this  port 
with  more  kerosene  than  comes  from  any  foreign  country,  whereas, 
a  few  years  ago,  India  had  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  both. 

The  manganese  ore  trade  grows  apace,  and  the  importance  of 
Bombay  in  it  increases.  There  is  a  splendid  opening  here  for  a 
smelting  plant  where  the  ore  could  be  reduced  before  shipment,  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  shipping  50  per  cent  of  waste  to  Europe 
and  America* 
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IMPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  by  articles  into  Bombay 
during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


Articles. 


Cotton  iDAniiiActures  _  -_ , 

Sugar,,,,*** ,.,..,„.„„„.„ 

Metals. 

Silk  fQunufftcturesj  **-*,.„,„-**,... 

Wfxil^  And  mnnuractnrefi  of 

Mftoh  Jiitjry  a  tia  mill  wort ,....._._.. 

Oilfl...--. - 

Hardware  and  cuikry * ,  „,.,....... 

FFO^islona ., , 

Aptianel  ..-..--......*...*._..--,,„ 

D3'eii]is  end  tun  aitig  mutorialA. 

Raw  cotton  _,,,,„,,.,,,,,.,..*.,„, 

LiquorH,*,**^... ^ 

Rjaw  sslllt..,„„,, „...,,,*.*„ 

Jevvelr^a, , , 

G1&&*  ftn4  gla^ttsware^ ,  ..,»,.**.,.,„, 

CiilUin  twlat  and  yarn 

Articles  bv  piwt*.,, „.., 

Wood,  and  manufaciuTe!^  ot,  -  *  .^  *  -,  **  * 

CoaL ,, , 

PupeT  and  pastoboaTd^ ,  * ,  ,^ . , , ,, 

Uru^H,  iiif^lcjnes,  etc , 

SplCC'H  ........*„„,*..»,„ , .  _ . 

Animals,  living. 

Cartingen  and  cfiits , , , . , , 

Railway  plant  and  rolUn^  slock 

In^irnmtntfi  and  appamttis.  ****►„. 

1  vnry  ,,...,,,,,,.. 

P»In m and  colon  ,,,..*....._.. ..... 

StHtlont'Ty  *,.*.--.  * ... , , 

Cljcmlcftlii  ...,..,.,„,,,..,... . , 

Tan  ,.,. -..,-« 

2i4atches 

B<K>kHaQd  other  priuK'fl  mtittt*T„_ 

Leather  stid  niRDUfaeturea  of 

Hides  and  akins  *.,*.»»*,,.......*„ 

Gnms and  resihs 

Soap ***.. ,„._,.*.,. 

Toye,  etc 

Eartbijti  and  pOrtJelaln  wiiro. ,,..., , 
Btill  d  Lug^  aud  e  ngiDCNdrin j;  luii  tertal  ^ 

ClfK'Ita  and  vraU'liea , . , , 

Tobaeco »,,„*.....,,.....„.. 

Fln?t  pud  rnimufachircs  of 

L"m3iri '1  ]a.H  ......,,*,......_„.,,, ^^ 

(.^jithni  urinjund  furniture 

l-'iri.'  \^  urks *..,,*,* 

A  nria^  animuultJoll,  eU! 

TulliJW...... ...**... 

Rtibi>er  *,....-***.. 

Hops  ........,,,,,,,„.**,..,**.*..,. 

J  ul^,  and  m  mi  ufacture.'*  oL 

Grain  and  puiKe  .***._.„., 

Conliiet-'  and  rope , 

Oil('UiEb  litid  floor  cloLli . . .  - 

Candl  va ........... 

Art  wr>rkH, . , 

Beed«  ......,,.,*..„,..... 

All  I  HhiLT  artick'i§ 


1905. 


a. 
a, 

2. 

I 

2, 
1. 
1 
h 
1 
1 
1, 

h 
1, 
i> 
I, 
1 


301,515 
726, 1«0 

2ii6,sae 

090,430 

762.  MO 
724,752 
700,185 
4ia,668 

imoftft 

COS, -133 
Otifl*S4S 
fr^,^i 
KM,  715 

879,mi 
tflT.flW) 

fi«o.wa 

671.124 

47S,4«4 
4121,877 
41G,:£50 
*12,240 
401,209 

flee,im 

AI6,571 

an,  466 

334,448 
184.  S5y 
164,761 
lSB,:n7 

im,m8 

114, 7W> 
fl7,B19 

7y,  I'JLi 
*.>,  vnH> 

317.710 


190G. 


S35,42S,a00 
10. 102,;iS4 
10,  lM,^3g 
4,M2,*14 
4,043,839 
5, 864,11*:; 
3,669,895 

2,  TBS,  413 

1,772.999 
2,1QR,373 
1,^30.5»7 

1,858,668 
3,0I3.0fTS 
1,S«0,37G 

«ti5.396 
l,14S,6a2 

001,456 
],053,46S 

fi79.KlO 

1.3tM.«Il 

JHil.fiJtl 

*iS4.l60 
696,181 
703,321* 
491,829 
576,ft42 
■172,0(PS 
W)6,343 
474. 763 
4w,  7S2 
458, 4B0 
427.0012 
372.663 
4^,240 
a29,9ffl> 
Safi.  170 
230.241 
2*il,4iH 
227,ri69 
110,20H 
Ufi.  4W 
K12,  313 
IW,  9;tO 

K7,043 
I?t2.riy3 
GJO,  iWi 

t^,  7:i7 

6M,,14;t 

i,riOu^!Sfi2 


$3.'^HH1,0Q6 
10,02S,7»5 
10,455,103 
4.129,(4^1 
3,Ofi3,75H 
SH'jWi.lTS 
2H6^.Wt1 
3,;!7a,3(W 
3,]4fi,6&;i 
2,401,243 

l,600,flfm 

1,1*39,116 

1,52a,  625 

3,2ai,46a 

l,JS68,03fl 

it,L6H,3W] 

1,^4^,088 

1,827»170 

1304,253 

1,234, 3tS 

1,248,204 

1,177,513 

704,4liS 

l,67fi.S06 

8,023,753 

1,400,  OIU 

4gt3,a7*» 

712.4S4 

042, 9«0 

74fi,45(> 

U2, 107 

01.^.445 

■182.074 

G2ft,lSS 

4^,838 

390,478 

423,444 

399,064 

40'J,03:j 

5tK3,VU6 

274,7{il 

3T2,tS9;> 

20I.3;tS 

25Df  IMdl 

'J07,07y 

|74JM»7 

1*JU372 

1IW,39?J 

IS-lfdiHS 

41.331 

13*^,75  J 

56,  3;E!i 

lILi,ti!t7 

ijrd,tiHj 


Perce  II  Ifljfe 
of  ©ftcli  ar- 
ticle in  the 
total  tmde;. 


27,97 
7.91 
a  26 
3.2fi 
2.41 
6.78 
2.05 
2.66 
2.49 
2,^ 
LBO 
1.18 
1,53 
1. 21 
2.47 
1.47 
2,42 
L57 
1,44 
1,11 

.99 

.G<5 

1.24 

2,38 

lao 

,39 

.51 
,« 
,35 
.48 
*S0 
,49 
*88 

.m 

.31 
,32 
.44 

,30 
.16 
,20 
,16 
,14 
,13 
.15 
,10 
*«{ 
,10 
.52 
,08 
.(« 
.04 
,09 
-07 
1. 15 


Total .1    109, 9:>0,  77.1       121,731,30(3 


I  ;^6.h  1^^750 


imoo 


*»  Jewelry  proper,   in   1907,   ^015,000;   unset  pearls,   chiefly,   .$2,1)10,453. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOODS  AND  DRINKS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  the  several  articles 
of  food  and  drink : 


Articles. 


1905. 


Sugar $9,784,806 

Provisions 2,726,169 

LlguoPB 1  1,963,974 

Spices I  1,006,W8 

Tea I  508,569 

Qrain  and  pulse 93, 819 

Hops 97,918 

Otherarticles '  131,669 

Total ,  16,818,661 


1906. 


$10,102,883 

2,989,661 

2,108,373 

1,068,468 

491.829 

640,684 

87,042 

236,196 


17,669,635 


1907. 


$10,029,796 

3,145,653 

1,939,116 

1,177,513 

442,107 

669,318 

41,834 

160,164 


17,686,000 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  imports  of  sugar  should  be  so  excessive 
in  a  country  which  possesses  such  a  large  area  of  land  suitable  for 
cane  cultivation.  There  is  a  large  area  under  cane,  but  the  mode  of 
its  cultivation  and  manufacture  weakens  its  power  of  competition 
with  the  imported  article.  Central  factories  modernly  equipped  are 
much  needed.  Although  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1907  was  less 
than  in  1906,  the  quantity  was  12  per  cent  greater,  owing  to  the 
drop  in  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  crops  in  the  pro- 
ducmg  countries,  Mauritius  (over  one-half  the  total  imports),  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Java. 

The  two  chief  articles  entered  under  the  head  of  provisions  are 
dates  from  Muscat  and  almonds  from  France.  The  increase  shown 
in  1907  was  due  to  the  large  date  crop  in  Muscat,  for  the  high  prices 
of  almonds  restricted  their  import. 

Under  the  subhead  of  liquors  come  spirits,  more  than  half  the 
total  imports,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  wines.  The  United  Kingdom 
c(mtrols  64  per  cent  of  this  trade. 

METALS  AND  METAL  MANUFACTURES. 

The  imports  grouped  under  this  head  cover  a  large  class  of  manu- 
factures, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  im- 
ports into  Bombay  in  1906  and  1907 : 


ArticlcR  and  w  hence 
importe<l. 


1906. 


I 


United  Kingdom: 

Cutlery I      $113,912 

Sewing  niaehincH ,         93,1K7 

Agricmtunil  impU'- 

ment« 28,640 

Other  impIomentH 

and  tools 103,269 

Hardware  and  other 

manufactures 1,338.879 


1907. 


Artloh'K. 


1906. 


$ia'>.  140 
10'2,(»«i0  . 

23, 1<.>5 

120.281 

1,598.163 


ii  Metals: 


Total. 


1,677,8«7  I     1,IH9,439 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

United  States 

Other  countries. . . 


493,803 
186,516 
193,811 
107.939 
108,4:)2 


705. 1M5 
173.1.')! 
251,  Ml 
12:i,(KM 
169,058 


,525,K69 


ToUl 1     1,090,624  1 


Grand totol '    2,768,111  i    3,375.308 


Hniss 

COpJKT 

GermuiisilvtT 

Iron 

Ixjud 

Quicksilver 

$a-),3l9 

3,129.667 

233,250 

2,258,761 

79,213 

69.  fXW 

3,789,077 

222,050 

184,783 

72,697 

$113,449 

2,677,477 

248,466 

3.084,822 

;rf).  788 
('>6  S(>7 

Steel 

Tin  

3.499,216 
390  899 

Zine 

2.V>,  383 

Other  iiietalH 

90  796 

Total  metals 

10,134,456 

10,485,163 
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Under  the  head  of  hardware  and  other  manufactures  enameled 
ware  is  included,  the  imports  of  which  in  1907,  $268,350,  were  more 
than  double  those  of  1906.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  trade  is 
the  large  increase  in  imports  from  Germany.  German  enameled  ware 
sells  at  very  low  prices.  This  trade  is  liable  to  grow  to  important 
proportions,  as  the  continued  high  price  of  brass  and  copper  for  the 
past  few  years  is  resulting  in  the  natives  gradually  substituting  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  ware  for  their  domestic  utensils  of  the  former 
metals.  Germany  and  Austria  control  this  trade  between  them,  and 
our  manufacturers  should  endeavor  to  produce  this  class  of  goods  at 
such  a  price  that  it  could  compete  favorably  with  that  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

VARIATIONS  IN  IMPORTS. 

Metals,  wrought-iron  bars,  beams,  pillars,  and  girders  show  a  sub- 
stantial advance.  Tubes  and  pipes,  though  only  a  little  over  last  y^ear 
in  quantity,  show  an  advance  of  about  $100,000  in  value.  There  is  a 
substantial  advance  of  $584,000  in  sheets  and  plates,  the  imports 
amounting  to  $1,649,000  in  1907,  98  per  cent  of  which  is  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  increase  is  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  galvanized  corrugated  iron  sheets,  the  imports  of  which  have 
advanced  to  the  very  large  figure  of  $1,452,000,  or  47  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  iron,  indicative  of  the  huge  progress  in  building 
operations,  of  the  kind  in  which  this  form  of  sheeting  is  so  much 
used.  There  has  been  a  drop  in  steel  of  13|  per  cent  in  quantity, 
though  the  decline  in  value  is  only  10  per  cent,  owing  to  the  higher 
range  of  prices.  There  are  heavy  drops  in  bar  and  plates  and  ^eet 
imiDorts.  Beams,  girders,  and  pillars,  however,  show  an  advance,  but 
the  principal  advance  has  been  in  hoop,  which  shows  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cloth  in  the  local  mills  is  increasing.  Imports  of  hoop  from 
the  United  States  increased  from  $121,650  to  $171,300  in  1907. 

Machinery  and  millwork  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $8,596,000 
in  1907,  an  increase  of  nearly  $3,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 
Continued  expansion  of  the  local  mill  industry  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  textile  machinery  and  steam  engines  absorbed  $5,600,000 
of  the  total  imports.  Electrical  machinery  and  appliances  advanced 
from  $179,000  in  1906  to  $374,000  in  1907,  indicative  of  the  spread  of 
electrical  appliances  in  Bombay.  The  United  Kingdom  has  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  the  millwork  and  machinery  trade,  and  out  of  the 
total  imports,  $8,596,173,  its  share  was  $8,200,000,  or  about  96  per 
cent.  The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  $150,000,  mostly  in 
other  descriptions  of  machinery,  and  from  the  United  States,  $105,- 
000,  also  mostly  in  other  descriptions. 

The  progressive  expansion  in  the  imports  of  railway  material  con- 
tinues. Of  the  total  imports,  $3,023,753,  the  United  Kingdom  ab- 
sorbs 91  per  cent,  including  all  the  locomotives,  valued  at  $717,000,  an 
advance  of  123  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Wooden  sleepers,  which  have  gone  up  from  $143,000  to  $200,000, 
are  entirely  from  Australia,  which  lately  has  been  pushing  this  trade. 

CHEMICALS,  MEDICINES,  DYES,  ETC. 

Under  this  head  is  grouped  chemicals,  drugs,  medicines,  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials,  and  mineral  oils.  The  total  imports  under  this 
head  amounted  to  $4,647,350  in  1907. 
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In  drugs  and  medicines  there  was  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  the 
imports  over  those  of  1906^  which  occurred  principally  in  asafetida, 
camphor,  proprietary  medicines,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  which 
is  classed  with  drugs.  The  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  amounted 
to  $342,000,  over  50  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Proprietary  medicines  increased  in  1907,  the  trade  in  which  is 
shared  by  tne  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  imports  of  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  amounted  to  $2,279,- 
888  in  1907,  a  decrease  of  $121,390  from  1906^  but  still  above  the 
avera^  for  the  last  five  years.  Alizarin  and  amlin  are  the  principal 
items  in  this  subclass. 

IMPORTS   OF   MINERAL  OILS. 

The  imports  of  kerosene  oil  continue  to  decrease.  Though  the 
total  drop  of  bulk  kerosene  in  1907  was  only  1,116,104  gallons,  the 
decrease  from  Russia  was  3,703,993  gallons,  which  was  made  up  by 
Roumanian  oil,  2,750,000  gallons,  and  increased  imports  from 
Sumatra.  In  case  kerosene  oil,  American  shipments  have  declined 
bv  841,640  gallons,  whereas  Russian  have  increased  678,167  gallons. 
The  shipments  of  Burma  kero?ene  to  India  proper  are  expanding 
enormously  and  last  year  represented  54  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. The  amount  shipped  to  Bombay  was  9,467,245  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,183,395. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  mineral  oils  into 
Bombav  in  1906  and  1907: 


Dt*8<'rii)tioii. 

1906. 

1907. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

KER08KNE. 

RoMfa: 

Bulk 

Gallons. 
4,'221.88.'> 
100,241 

6,735,W3 
2,586,073 

3,347,259 
405 

1,796,328 
411 

W39,779 
18,894 

701,660 
615,911 

2M,652 
66 

139,411 
66 

Oallons. 
517,892 

778,408 

7,939,756 
1,744,638 

$45,855 
120,849 

Case 

tlDited  Staten : 

Bulk 

827,058 

Case 

Dutch  Borneo : 

Bulk 

83<;,362 

Caae.           

Sumatra : 

Bulk 

3,781,828 
40,563 

2,745,835 
6 

320,107 

Caae 

7,980 

Other  eountrie« : 

Bulk 

286,025 
1 

Case 

25 

3 

ToUl: 

Bulk 

16,101.415 
2,<W7.155 

1,535,402 
534,940 

14,985.311 
2,56:^,510 

l,479,a»5 

Case 

4('>5,192 

Grand  totJil 

1K.7H8,570 

2.070.342 

17,M8,821 

1,944,237 

OTIIKK  MINERAL  Ollii. 

RuMda 

4.200 

1,226,96.'> 

514,714 

449 

16,292 

310, 175 

T22 

277,536 

45,20:? 

802 

5,770 

91,472 

United  Rtatofl 

1,569,483 

:i25, 581 

Dutch  Borneo 

Straits  Settlements 

7,224 
6H,6»> 
314.406 

4,3,37 

Sumatra.                                       

10  6(16 

Other  countries 

l»«,  197 

Total 

2.072.795 

421.. -iOn 

1.959,749 

4:w,  721 

Total  mineral  oils '  20,861. 36:>      2,491.817  i  19.5(»<,570        2,:i82.9:)8 


Fuel  oil  has  almost  disappeared,  the  imports  dwindling  to  43,868 
gallons.    Batching  and  lubricating  oils  show  aiv  mex^Si^ft.  c>l  ^^^?3f^^ 
gallons. 
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IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED— COTTON  TARN. 

This  group,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  classifi- 
cation ot  imports,  totals  $64,848,350,  or  over  51  per  cent  of  the  entire 
imports.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics  constitute  by  far  the  largest  sub- 
head in  this  group. 

With  an  exceptionally  heavy  stock  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  on  hand 
(10,108  bales),  the  year  commenced  with  the  expectation  of  securing 
cheaper  supplies,  as  the  American  crop  was  good,  and  thus  discount- 
ing the  dear  purchases  of  the  previous  year  at  fair  values  to  the 
Indian  consumer.  But  a  steady  and  full  demand  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  South  American  republics,  China,  and  Japan 
i-tiffened  the  English  market,  with  the  result  of  a  diminution  of  im- 
ports in  counts  26s  to  30s  of  over  2,500,000  pounds — counts  in  which 
there  was  such  a  large  expansion  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  counts  over  26s  as  con- 
trasted with  the  production  of  the  local  mills  for  a  period  of  five 
fiscal  years: 


Year. 


Yam  imported. 


Yam  locally  produced. 


268  to  308.  I  »^«,??3,"P-  i      Total.      !  268  to  308.   j  ^^^^^^"^ 


ward.      ! 


I 


Pounds. 

1903 1,790,000 

1904 1,180,000 

1905 1,420,000 

1906 4.290.000  ! 

1907 ;     1,710,000 


I 


Pounds. 

4,260,000 

4,130,000 

4,590,000 

7,890,000 

8,300,000 


Pounds. 
6,  WO,  000 
5,310,000 
6,010,003 
12,180.000 
10,010,000 


Pounds. 
20,100,000 
21,010,000 
24,630,000 
25,760,000 
27,040,000 


Pour^is. 
11.100,000 
15,120,000 
16,450,000 
15,030,000 
17,200,000 


Total. 


Pounds. 
31,200,000 
36,130,000 
41,080,000 
40,790,000 
44.240,000 


Total  local 
produc- 
tion, all 
counts. 


Pounds. 
419,000,000 
415,000.000 
422,000,000 
491,000,000 
473,000,000 


Local  mills  do  not  compete  in  the  high  counts,  40s  and  upward, 
even  when  American  cotton  is  cheap,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  spite  of  over  20  per  cent  increase  in  value,  imports  of  31s 
and  upward,  especially  over  40s,  should  show  an  increase.  The  pro- 
duction of  local  yarns  of  this  latter  description  increased  2,170,000 
pounds  and  the  total  local  production  of  yarns  from  26s  upward  rose 
to  44,240,000  pounds  against  40,790,000  pounds  in  1906. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  foreign  yarns,  the  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  over  94  per  cent,  oi  Italy  2|  per  cent,  and  of  Austria- 
Hungary  about  2  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

There  has  been  a  drop  in  cotton  piece  goods  of  25,250,000  yards,  or 
4  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  $433,595,  or  IJ  per  cent  in  value.  The 
decrease  is  due  to  smaller  shipments  in  white  and  colored  goods,  the 
grays  having  gone  up  materially. 

Tn  the  following  table,  the  imports  of  gray,  white,  and  colored 
piece  goods  are  contrasted  for  the  fiscal  years  1900  and  1907: 


Description. 


Yards, 


Value. 


Gra  V I  207, 126, 091 

White '  217,806,002 

Colored \  214,161,190 

Total 639,083,283     33,aSl,769  I    613,868,898 


$9, 507, 715 
10,569,262 
13,004,802 


244, 600. 937 
170,368,836 
198, 889, 126 


Value. 


Sll,932,460 
8, 30-1, 830 
12,410,884 


32, 648, 174 
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Grays  have  increased  nearly  37,500,000  yards,  the  largest  figure  ever 
attained.  The  result  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  range  of  prices 
has  been  higher  by  fully  9  per  cent,  and  the  output  of  the  local  mills 
has,  moreover,  largely  increased  during  the  year.  In  white  and 
colored  goods  there  has  been  a  drop  of  47,437,166  yards  and  15,262,065 
yards,  respectively. 

One  characteristic  of  the  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  this  year  is 
that  the  heavier  cloths,  such  as  drills  and  jeans,  shirtings,  nainsooks, 
etc.,  have  suffered,  whereas  lighter  and  finer  makes,  dhooties  and 
scarfs,  mulls,  muslins,  cambrics,  and  fancies,  have  improved. 

In  the  total  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  the  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  95  per  cent.  The  only  other  countrv  from  which  ship- 
ments increased  was  Italy,  mostly  in  white  and  colored  fancies.  The 
United  States  and  Holland,  which  supplied  heavy  descriptions,  such 
as  ffray  drills  and  white  shirtings,  respectively,  have  receded  consid- 
erablv.  The  other  items  of  importance  in  cotton  piece  goods  are 
handkerchiefs  and  shawls  in  the  piece  and  hosiery,  both  of  which 
showed  an  advance  over  the  previous  year.  Japanese  hosiery  is 
replacing  that  from  Austria-Hungary. 

8I1.K  AND  WOOL  MANUFACTURES  AND  APPAREL — MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Next  to  cotton  piece  goods  in  importance  are  the  imports  of  silk 
and  wool  manufactures,  both  of  which  showed  decided  declines  in 
1907,  owing  to  the  abnormal  cost  of  the  raw  material.  Silk  manu- 
factures stow  a  decline  of  $513,823,  thus  reducing  the  total  imports 
to  $4,129,091,  which,  though  full  average  for  the  quinquennial  period, 
is  less  by  11  per  cent  than  the  imports  of  1906.  Woolen  manufactures, 
like  those  of  silk,  show  a  decline  of  $990,081,  or  25  per  cent,  which  is 
reflected  in  all  the  subheads,  except  hosiery,  which  has  slightly  ad- 
vanced. The  imports  of  piece  goods  suffer  the  heaviest,  the  decline 
being  no  less  than  26  per  cent.  The  rise  in  price  both  in  the  raw  ma- 
teria and  cloth  and  the  great  demand  from  Europe  and  America  was 
the  cause  of  this  decrease. 

Imports  of  apparel,  which  consist  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing,  increased  $122,931  in  1907;  the  total  imports, 
amounting  to  $2,921,343,  are  the  largest  in  the  decade.  The  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  trade  was  50  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary 
following  with  14  per  cent,  and  France  with  9 J  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  other  articles  manufactured  increased  $1,000,000 
in  1907,  as  compared  with  1906,  the  total  imports  amounting  to  over 
$16,000,000.  Large  increases  were  shown  under  instruments  and 
appliances,  electrical  appliances,  carriages  and  carts,  building  and 
enmneering  materials,  paper  and  pasteboard,  paints  and  colors, 
skins,  dressed  or  tanned,  and  earthenware  and  porcelain.  Tlie  im- 
ports of  motor  cars  reached  $930,000  and  cycles  $286,000.  Umbrella 
fittings  advanced  37  per  cent,  and  indicates  the  recent  growth  of  this 
local  industry. 

IMPORTS    OF    RAW    MATERIAI^. 

The  total  imports  under  this  head  amounted  to  $10,988,350  in  1907, 
which  is  a  record  figure.    There  have  been  substantial  advances  in 
several  items  under  this  head,  such  as  coal  and  coke^  v\w?ft^\,  \i^'5oc\s.^ 
seeds  and  tallow,  etc.,  hut  these  are  counteracted  V>^  \ife^N>j  ^x^^^*^  Sxv 
cattoD,  gums,  ivory,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  wooV. 
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Imports  of  foreign  coal  rose  from  148^11  tons,  valued  at  $885,- 
396,  to  220,586  tons,  valued  at  $1,404,253.  This  is  not  only  the  largest 
in  the  quinquennial  period,  but  it  is  92  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
of  coal  into  India.  The  increase  has  been  entirely  in  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplied  196,019  tons.  It  is  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  industrial  progress  of  Bombay  that  the  imports 
of  coal  from  Calcutta  should,  in  addition  to  the  largest  foreign  im- 
portations of  expensive  coal,  have  advanced  by  185,503  tons,l)ring- 
mg  the  total  up  to  969,033  tons. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  raw  cotton  for  India,  13,245,008  pounds, 
Bombay  took  12,744,700  pounds,  or  98  per  cent.  Last  year's  decline 
in  imports  continues,  the  drop  being  4,485,376  pounds,  or  about  28 
per  cent,  due  to  the  higher  range  of  prices  that  ruled  throughout  the 
year  for  American  cotton. 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  MERCHANDISE. 

The  export  trade  suffered  a  setback  in  the  fiscal  year  of  $9,904,140,  or 
6J  per  cent.  One  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  is,  as  before 
referred  to,  that  a  few  items  absorb  the  bulk  thereof,  and  a  varia- 
tion in  their  proportion  or  volume  affects  the  entire  character  of  the 
trade.  Thus,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  grain  and  pulse,  and  opium  com- 
bined show  a  decrease  of  $13,677,094,  which  is  but  partially  counter- 
acted by  increases  in  most  of  the  other  items.  The  total  exports  of 
$142,542,784  is,  however,  a  full  average  of  the  decade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  from 
Bombay,  by  articles,  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907: 


Articles* 


Cotton,  raw^ 

Cotton  tivlHt  atitX  yum  . 
Stieda . 


iiTidn  and  pulae  *.,.....,, 

Opium ,... 

Woo],  raw. *..,.„, „..„., 
Cotton  maDufncturea  . .  ^ . . . 

HtdfNimd  skins*., 

ATtidi'a  exported  by  po*t. 

MymbollnnLS., 

H«mp,  raw ,,... 

ittJlHU 

l*KiTlMona  ,.. ,,...,-, 

Tea  . 


SjiJi^cs .,,,...., 

Fi!  k  and  t^n  tc  manuCncturtM^ . 
0(1^. 


Hamircs 

l^riij^anml  nAttoti^n  (opium  not  indudea). 

Jlorn  fmd  h^^^n  mt-al 

I>j'iMn|f  nmti^ritiU  tcxct'iit  inyrnboUums! , .. 

A ppii  re  I ....,_..... 

\V  iMil  iimii>iifj:ifttirc*<, *  *  *  * 

FodfkT,  bnin^  ami  cattlu  IixmI ........ 

Ftnit^iirid  veftcnttljlL** .„„,,„ 

Jute  niiin II  fiioture^ 

WfM^ni ,  mid  iimntifactun'a  of , 

GiimsiLTiiL  retiina...................... ...... 

E(xik&  flni  I  prSnted  mnUur 

Cabiriet ^  are  and  luniUurL' >.►,,»»*.,,. 

Tfiya,  etc 

STiffar ..,,....,...,....,..,......* 

A  !i  other  jirticlea  .,...,.. 


1905. 


ToUii .....-., 136,476,221  ,  l5St, 4*C, ffiil 


104.961 

(i5^*,911 

645, 70a 
907, 56» 
14l.JJ5e 
2yft,fl7S 

884.720 
799,317 

472pH20 
426p  IM 
400,171 

'JH3.44M 
2€9.U13 
2fiJ.H&4 
U63,320 
24.'V,6fi3 
179, 121 
163.  IK> 
146, 7S0 

127,114 
102,328 
73.039 
69.372 
491,534 


$fjl.863,m6 

20,392.947 
n,  232, 720 
H.  161,093 
:4, 652,142 
a, 434, 497 
aJ22,*43 
1,329,012 

917,410 

779,037 
27^,C4fi 
603,706 
f»l2.&29 

&13,  2b2 
4fiJ?,  'J.12 
346,299 
190,  39^1 
241,320 
2,'W,tl91 

751,  aj7 
171,746 
170,  &^ 
126.490 
189,713 

r-s.eo,^ 

10S,I60 

7^»71 
1B0.812 

718,  .VWi 


33,302,1^5 

23,891,619 

4,aS3,^04 

6,^9,2Tt 

3,727,738 

8,012/J66 

3,467,796 

t,24S,36a 

»7S,3Sa 

9Cig,lG6 

2,327,074 

fiis.ssa 

271, fi7! 
42&.216 
4:^'^.9!^1 
212. 4W 
tiH5. 128 
^1,433 
270.991 

l9f>.W27 
2ll,ft51 
4y5,94Q 
179.679 
196,  »6a 
131. 6,W 
227,916 
HH.7U 
110,904 
58,8ai 
10ft. 598 
WM.Sa9 


142,542.7&4 


Fer  cent  of 
each  arti- 
cle In  totAl 


36.59 
23.36 
U.72 
£.43 
4.45 
2.62 
2.11 
2.4S 

.€8 
.67 
1.63 
.36 
.19 
.30 

.:so 

.15 
.18 
.24 
.IB 
.20 
.14 
.17 
.95 
.13 
.14 
.09 
.16 
.07 
.08 
.04 
.08 
,.^7 


100,00 
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The  principal  features  of  the  export  trade  for  the  past  year  are 
herewith  noted,  by  classes. 

EXPORTS  OP  POODS  AND  DRINKS. 

This  group,  which  usually  absorbs  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports,  was  much  reduced  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  owing  to  a  heavy 
drop  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  total  exports,  $7,600,000,  were 
the  smallest  in  five  years. 

The  four  important  subheads  in  this  group  are  grain  and  pulse, 
provisions,  spices,  and  tea. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  grain  and  pulse  for  the  last  three  years 
was  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906.              1906. 

i 

1907. 

Wheat 

18.509,695 

1,938,702 

1,894.881 

131,243 

3,680,890 

15,600,780 

1,846.128 

1,106,326 

116,785 

2,662,707 

9750.795 

Wheat  flour 

1,620,038 

1,218,881 

102,194 

1,191,901 

Rice 

Oram 

Other  sorts 

Total 

15,654,911 

11,282,726 

4,883,804 

The  large  drop  in  wheat  was  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  crop  in 
the  districts  which  supply  Bombay.  Bombay  exports  83"  per  cent 
of  all  Indian  wheat  flour,  the  shipments  going  to  Arabia,  Aden,  Mau- 
ritius, British  East  Africa,  etc.,  m  the  order  named. 

METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  METAIJ3. 

Shipments  under  this  head  are  assuming  important  proportions 
since  the  export  of  manganese  ore  commenced  from  this  port,  and 
the  total  value,  $2,377,676,  is  the  largest  in  the  decade.  Of  this, 
manganese  ore,  $1,875,334,  forms  nearly  79  per  cent.  This  is  a  new 
industry,  the  prospects  of  which  appear  very  hopeful,  and  a  large 
development  may  be  looked  for  as  new  tracts  of  country  are  exploited. 
As  it  IS  the  shipments  of  the  ores  from  Bombay  are  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  from  India. 

The  shipments  or  manganese  ore  to  the  principal  countries  were  as 
follows  in  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Whither  shipped. 


United  Kingdom  . 

United  States 

Belgium 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity.         Value. 


HundredirHpht. 

I  1,299,^17 

1,691,200 

972,020 

758,082 


r 


$320,854 
422.800 
242,172 
199,859 


Quantity. 


Hundredweight. 

2,845,203 

2.178,400 

1,392,259 

695,001  I 


Value. 


$689, 270 
644,600 
450,706 
190,768 


4,721,169  1,185,185 


7,010,868  1,875,334 


Owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  copper,  not  only  exports  of 
copper  sheets  have  increased,  but  old  copper  to  the  value  of  over 
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$167,000  has  gone  to  Europe  for  remanufacture,  mostly  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

EXFOBTS  OF  CHEMICALS,  DRUGS,  TAKKINO  HAIXBIALS,  OTIS,  XXa 

Opimn  is  the  most  important  item  in  this  group,  and  the  heavy 
drop  in  its  shipments,  aggregating  15,875  chests,  or  oyer  60  pec  cent 
in  quantity,  and  $1,811,155^  or  22  per  cent  in  value,  adversely  affects 
the  whole  group.  The  shipments  of  Bcoigal  opium  from  Calcutta 
have  increased  by  4,755  chests.  Malwa  opium  shipped  from  this  port^ 
on  the  other  hand,  declined  50  per  cent  It  appears  as  if  the  very 
high  prices  ruling  for  Malwa  opium  last  year,  due  to  a  short  crop, 
had  given  a  stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  Bengal  opium,  whidL  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  displacing  the  former  in  the  Qiina  market.  In 
addition,  the  trade  of  tne  last  year  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  action  would  be  taken  by  the  British  and  ChiiMdse 
governments  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  consumption  in  China.  Ex- 
porters were  naturally  not  inclined  to  take  the  nsk  of  nniiVing  larxe 
shipments,  and  the  failure  of  two  exporting  firms  had  considerame 
effect  on  the  market. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  under  the  above  general 
heading  during  the  fiscal  years  given : 


Articles. 


1905. 


1907. 


Opium , 

Tobacco , 

Drags  and  narcotics 

Indigo 

Myrabolams 

Turmeric 

Oila 

Total 


$10,184,126 

•8,181.098 

221, 9»9 

248,472 

882,  M9 

458.992 

220,295 

118,877 

1,005,592 

866.962 

47,288 

60,979 

400.171 

849,954 

12,411,755 


10,261.829 


•6,849,291 
286,616 
841,488 
182,886 
978,888 
U6b968 
212,490 


8,402,042 


RAW  MATERIALS. 


In  the  export  trade  of  Indian  produce  from  Bombay  this  is  the 
most  important  group,  and  with  an  increase  of  $4,067,000,  and  a  total 
export  value  of  $86,179,861  in  1907,  was  the  largest  export  in  the 
decade,  except  in  1904. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  of  the  leading 
commodities  of  this  group  during  the  fiscal  years  given : 


Articles. 


19a5. 


1906. 


1907. 


Cotton 840, 

Fodder,  bran,  etc 

Qums  and  rosins 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Horn  and  horn  meal 

Manures— animal  bones 


Silk,  raw... 
Wool,  raw. . 

Total. 


^0,104.961 

851,863.515 

$52,156,358 

245, 668 

751,350 

495.940 

146,399 

189. 713 

227.916 

884,726 

917, 410 

958,166 

2.141,869 

3,222,943 

3. 467, 796 

283,448 

345,300 

270,991 

374, 105 

625.900 

668,416 

23,169,979 

20,892,943 

23,831,619 

381, 187 

868,589 

874,496 

8.645,702 

8.662,141 

3.728,164 

71,367,484 

82,829,804 

86,179,861 
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EXPORTS  OF  RAW  COTTON. 


The  distribution  of  the  exports  of  this  staple  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  for  the  fiscal  vears  1906 
and  1907: 


1906. 


Whither  exported. 


United  Kingdom  . . 
AnstriA-Hongary  .. 

Belgium 

France 

Gennany 

Italy 

Roasia 

Spain 

China: 

Hongkong  

Treaty  porto  ... 

Japan  

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


Quantity. 

Value. 
$1,945,454 

Qiiantity. 

H«m1reduriaht. 
237,360 

Vfthie. 

Bundrfdvfiaht. 

196.  iao 

r2, 192. 511 

&20.467 

5,107.813 

535.911 

5.489,240 

688.335 

6.253.004 

669.247 

6.382.242 

415.994 

4.174,373 

477.788 

4.750.705 

683,029  = 

6.105,508 

836.437 

7.704.525 

621. 117 

6,036,564 

748,374 

7.427.644 

7.038 

77.602 

12.702 

138.066 

122. -283 

1,230.409 

122,508 

1.235.327 

102,648 

953,888 

79,319 

777.831 

10. 150  1 

92.000 

86.708 

388.119 

1,890.239  i 

19,581,490 

1,441.800 

15.279.835 

32.281 

305.974 

43.344 

4lX>,878 

5,289,691 

51,863,579 

5,241,443 

52. 1-16. 358 

The  receipts  of  raw  cotton  in  Bombay  were  larger  even  than  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  vield  of  the  Presidency  itself,  in  spite 
of  a  large  decrease  in  Sind  descriptions,  was  greater.  Bengal  de- 
scriptions, though  not  as  large  as  m  a  full  year,  were  much  larger 
than  expected.  Both  Oomra  and  Broach  aescriptions  were  larger 
than  usual.  The  local  mill  consumption,  however,  greatly  increased, 
and  as  the  prices  of  American  cotton  were  prohibitive,  the  home 
supply  was  in  good  demand  and  exports  were  not  larger  than  last 
year,  the  advance  in  value  being  simply  due  to  a  higher  range  of 
prices. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  trade  was  that  the  exports  were  mostly 
to  Europe,  while  shipments  to  China  and  Japan  were  considerably 
reduced.  There  were  unusually  large  exports  to  Japan  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  had  to  be  stocked,  ana  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  Japan  found  it  more  easy  to  buy  Indian 
cotton  on  the  spot  than  to  get  it  from  India.  Of  the  total  Indian 
exports  of  cotton,  71  per  cent  was  exported  from  Bombay. 

EXPORTS  OF  SEEDS — THE  DECLINE  STOPPED. 

After  raw  cotton,  seeds  form  the  most  important  item  in  the  ex- 
ports of  this  group.  With  an  advance  of  $3,438,676,  the  total  exports 
reached  $23,831,619  in  1907,  which  is  nearly  17  per  cent  more  than 
for  the  previous  year.  .,,.., 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  seeds  exported 
to  the  several  countries  during  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907,  in  hun- 
dredweight of  112  pounds: 
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Description  and  whither  exported. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1907. 


Quantity.  Value, 


Linseed : 

France 

Holland 

Italy 

Germany 

Belgium 

ITnited  Kingdom 
Other  countries.. 


Hundredweight. 
1,034,566 
689,698 
410,262 
839,648 
304, 8&5 
130,109 
120,734 


12,461,163 
1,671,663 
981,042 
800,996 
726,326 
311,117 
293,885 


Hundredweight. 
745,831 

15,870 
528,022 
186,119 
195,797 

27,705 
139,683 


$1,867,048 

42,962 

1,344,066 

464,999 

496,110 

67,759 

358,989 


Total. 


3,029,767 


7,245,681 


1,839,027 


4,641.553 


Tilorjinjlli: 
France . . . 
Belgium  . 


Austria-  H  ungary . 
Other  countries . . 

Total 


566,024  i  1,633,020 

435,512  1,298,618 

56,010  I  157,386 

237,902  I  695,584 


974,800 
680,540 
185,795 
525,009 


2,981,832 

2,161,587 

576,886 

1,642.510 


1,294,448       3,784,608 


2,366,144        7,362,815 


Rape  seed : 
France . . . 
Belgium  . 
Germany 


United  Kingdom 
Other  countries . . , 

Total 


137, 189 
137,084 
102,316 
18,293 
97,989 


296,465 
310,930 
221,977 
40,718 
227,294 


358,189 
217,163 
189,747 


67,548 


955,510 
591,546 
491,428 
133,330 
171.294 


492,821       1,097,384 


885,330  I      2,343,108 


Cotton  seed : 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries . . , 


Total 

Other  seeds 

Grand  total . 


3,308,302  ; 
379,158  I 


2,930,100 
305,140 


3,485,966 
325,251 


3,490,053 
303,518 


3,687,460  I    3,235,240 


2,272.8f.5  I    5,030,030 


10,777,361  I  20,392,943 


3,811,217 


2,140,191 


11,041,909 


3,793,571 


5,690,572 


23,831,619 


The  continued  decline  in  the  export  of  seeds  was  arrested  during 
the  past  year,  and  though  the  increase  in  quantity  is  only  29,629,376 
pounds,  or  2J  per  cent,  the  advance  in  value  is  substantial.  In  the 
export  of  seeds  Bombay  occupies  the  first  place,  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  Indian  exports  being  conducted  through  the  port. 

Linseed  shoAved  a  drop  of  1,190,740  hundredweight  (1  hundred- 
weight=112  pounds),  or  39  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  $2,604,128,  or 
36  per  cent,  in  value.  At  first  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  in  India  had 
the  effect  of  raising  prices,  but  later  on  this  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  larger  exports  irom  America,  Russia,  and  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces, and  prices  eased  down.  Linseed  forms  the  largest  item  in  the 
Indian  seed  export  trade,  and  Bombay's  share  is  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  jinjili,  or  til  seed,  in  the  exi^orts  of  which 
Bombay's  share  is  90  per  cent.  This  year's  exports  were  remarkable 
for  their  high  range  of  prices.  Rape  seed  has  advanced  by  $1,245,724, 
or  113  per  cent.  Cotton-seed  shipments,  Avhich  are  mostly  made  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  bulk  of  which  trade  is  confined  to 
Bombay,  maintained  firm  prices,  owing  to  smaller  shipments  from 
Egypt.  Shipments  from  Bombay  improved  by  $558,331,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  $3,793,571,  which  represents  87  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  from  India. 
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Other  seeds  also  show  an  improvement,  castor  and  poppy  both 
showing  substantial  advances.  The  export  seed  trade  is  mostly  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  AND  PARTLY  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

This  group,  which  is  next  in  importance  to  raw  materials  in  the 
export  trade,  declined  in  value  by  over  $6,000,000  in  1907,  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  large  drop  in  cotton  yam  and  textile  fabrics.  These 
latter  shipments,  in  spite  of  the  decline  therein,  amounted  to  88  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  in  this  group,  and  were  valued  at  $36,300,000. 
The  exports  of  cotton  yarn,  the  most  important  item  in  this  group, 
suffered  a  setback  in  1907  of  $5,516,350;  the  exports,  amounting  to 
$33,302,195,  however,  are  the  largest  in  the  decade,  except  the  year 
1906. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity,  value,  and  destination  of 
Indian  yarn  exported  during  the  nscal  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Whither  exported. 


Qiiantity. 


Value. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Turkey  in  Europe. . 
British  East  Africa. 

E«rpt 

Aden 

Arabia 

China 

Japan  

Java 

Persia 

Straits  Settlements. 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Pounds. 
82.000 
61,254 
674.400 
1,438,112 
818,458 
263,359,940 


17,966 
8,889 
92,712 
206,522 
185,286 
;,  609, 062 


124,655 
1,443.674 
6,966,635 
2,979,200 

869,438 


22,426 
234,032 
960,598 
404.010 
187,039 


Pounds. 

319,580 

64,983 

1,185,710 

1,848,810 

806,000 

216,134,488 

80.000 

73,170 

2,237,636 

5,063,385 

4,426,560 

1,628,729 


277,817,766 


38,813,542  233,819,001 


136,053 

8,783 

143,252 

276,735 

130, 162 

80,637,152 

10,000 

13.694 

396,994 

826,779 

599,669 

222,922 


33,302,195 


The  chief  market  for  the  coarser  Indian  yams  is  China,  shipments 
to  which  have  fallen  off  by  over  47,000,000  pounds,  or  about  18  per 
cent,  in  1907.  This  is  due  to  the  China  market  being  glutted  by  fast 
year's  large  exports  thereto,  which  could  not  be  worked  off  owing 
partly  to  the  disturbance  of  exchange  between  China  and  India  and 
partly  to  several  mercantile  failures  in  China.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, exports  of  yams  to  other  countries  advanced  appreciably. 

Looking  to  the  counts  of  yarns  exported,  there  is  a  drop  of  20,500,- 
000  pounds  in  15s.  and  lower,  and  of  23,500,000  pounds  in  16s.  to  24s. 
These  two  descriptions  chiefly  go  to  China.  As  regards  the  higher 
counts,  with  a  total  increase  in  output  of  2,170,000  pounds,  exports 
have  only  increased  1,500,000  pounds,  the  excess  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  local  mills  for  Indian  weaving. 
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EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods 
during  the  fiscal  years  given: 


Whither  exi>orted  and  description. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Yalne. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Long  cloth: 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Aden 

Turkey  in  Asia , 

Abyssinia 

British  East  Africa 

Other  countries 

Total 

T-cloths: 

British  East  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa , 

Abyssinia 

German  East  Africa 

Siam , 

Straits  Settlements 

Other  countries 

Total 

Chadders: 

British  East  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Aden , 

Other  countries 

Total 

All  other  piece  goods: 

Domestics 

Sheetings 

Dhotiea 

Drills  and  jeans 

Other  sorts 

Grand  total 


Yards. 
3,063,427 
3,062,214 
1.298,686 
1,216,670 
2,120,886 
2,314,^20 


13,061,302 


2,462,834 

1,260,003 

802,439 

954,374 

1,003,510 

888,180 

10,151,354 


17,522,694 


1,571,507 
1,258,898 
1,134,502 
1,086,189 
517,812 


5,568,908 


3,638,156 
1,533,291 
1,094,743 
1, 19-.e,  106 
6,958,146 


1118,996 
141.989 
61.909 
48,986 
8L531 
98,276 


Yardi. 
2,410,090 
2,786,291 
1,420,620 
687,810 
1,159,970 
2,766,141 


661,685 


11,129,772 


106,666 
40,046 
29,039 
38,942 
44,443 
38,115 

435,670 


2,748,761 
1,684,684 

689.076 
1,496,620 
1.692,996 

121,640 
5,676,676 


731,809 


13,950,861 


93,999 
74,768 
63,097 
64,276 
47,617 


1,957,967 

860,958 

1,673,862 

1,281,630 

555,383 


343,747 


6,229,690 


186,623 
74,616 
58,094 
68,896 

315,153 


4,288,127 
426, 46C 
777,163 
60,700 

3,762,837 


50,569,346 


2,330,623 


40,614,106 


189,636 
184,100 
70,962 
28,350 
47,818 
128,808 


489,189 


118,905 
67,640 
26,120 
68,272 
76,162 
6,964 

264,790 


606,848 


U8,487 
47,878 
90,764 
77,686 
45,844 


380,598 


225,700 

25,188 

49,610 

2,706 

176,216 


1,967,899 


Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  show  a  drop  of  nearly  10,000,000 
yards,  or  16  per  cent,  while  in  value  the  drop  is  $372,724.  The  only 
piece  goods  showing  increases  are  chaddars,  T  cloths,  sheetings,  jeans, 
and  drills;  the  heavy  descriptions,  which  largely  go  to  China,  show  a 
large  decline. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  though  the  exports  of  cloth  have 
declined,  the  production  by  the  local  mills  during  the  year  largely  in- 
creased, indicating  an  increased  consumption  in  the  country  itself. 
With  plenty  of  indigenous  cotton  and  firm  prices,  the  local  mill  in- 
dustry had  a  prosperous  time,  though  the  profits  may  not  have  been 
as  large  as  in  the  previous  year. 


TRADE   OF   BOIi^BAY  BY   COUNTRIES. 


The  share  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  total  trade  of  the  port  of 
Bombay  was  46.84  per  cent  in  1906  and  46.81  per  cent  in  1907.  Im- 
ports increased,  but  exports  showed  a  heavy  decrease,  due  to  the  heavy 
drop  in  cotton  twist  and  yarn  and  opium  to  Hongkong.  The  per- 
centage of  the  British  Empire  in  the  imports  increased  from  66.7  per 
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cent  in  1906  to  68.9  per  cent  in  1907,  while  the  exports  thereto  fell 
from  31.8  per  cent  to  28.2  per  cent  during  the  same  years. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907  amounted  to 
$74,946,000,  an  increase  of  $5,111,000,  or  7.3  per  cent,  on  those  of  1906, 
while  the  exports  thereto  decreased  by  $267,000.  A  marked  increase 
in  the  imports  occurred  in  machinery  and  millwork  and  in  railway 
plant. 

Hongkong  comes  next  in  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  trade  oi  Bombay.  A  heavy  decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports 
occurred,  however,  in  1907. 

The  total  trade  of  Bombay  with  the  Continent  of  Europe  amounted 
to  $79,434,000  in  1907,  an  increase  of  $3,967,000,  or  5.2  per  cent,  over 
that  of  1906.  The  trade  of  the  continental  countries  specifically  was 
as  follows  in  1906  and  1907 :  Belgium,  5.80  and  6.41  per  cent ;  Ger- 
many, 5.13  and  6.57  per  cent ;  France,  5.8  and  5.90  per  cent ;  Italy,  3.77 
and  4.50  per  cent ;  Austria-Hungary,  3.78  and  3.91  per  cent.  Russia, 
Holland,  and  Spain  were  the  only  countries  that  did  not  share  in  the 
expansion  of  the  trade  of  Bombay  in  1907. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  with  Africa,  exclusive  of 
British  possessions,  amounted  to  $4,080,000,  which  was  a  slight  de- 
crease in  both  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  1907. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  with  Asiatic  countries  other  than  British 
possessions  decreased  by  $6,650,000,  or  9.9  per  cent.  This  decrease 
occurred  as  follows:  In  imports,  $350,000;  exports,  $6,300,000.  The 
bulk  of  the  exports  went  to  China,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Japan,  and 
Persia.  The  trade  with  China  and  Japan  declined  from  $48,900,000 
in  1906  to  $43,989,000  in  1907.  The  decrease  occurred  in  the  exports 
of  opium  to  China  and  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  had  more  than  doubled 
in  1906  over  1905,  fell  from  $2,943,000  in  1906  to  $2,776,000  in  1907. 
The  chief  item  of  this  trade  is  kerosene.  The  exports  from  Bombay 
to  the  United  States,  though  small,  show  an  increase.  The  total  trade 
with  the  United  States  represents  only  1.57  per  cent  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  port. 

REEXPORTS  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  reexports  of  foreign  goods  from  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  East  African  littoral  has  again  receded  after  the  revival  of 
thepreceding  year. 

Tne  total  value  of  the  reexports  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
$8,584,954,  $9,220,062,  and  $8,570,000,  respectively.  Cotton  piece 
goods,  metals,  provisions,  sugar,  and  apparel  form  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  this  trade,  accounting  for  $5,000,000  of  the  total  in 
1907.  Persia  as  usual  takes  the  first  place  in  the  distribution  of  the 
trade,  followed  by  Arabia  (Muscat,  Bahrein  Islands,  and  other  native 
states)  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  number  of  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Bombay  decreased  from  1,G32  in  1906  to  1,626  in  1907,  but  the 
tonnage  increased  from  3,123,394  tons  to  3,246,779  tons.  Steam  ves- 
sels numbered  1,233,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,204,087  tons,  as  against 
1^8,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,081,970  tons,  during  the  previous  year. 
Sailing  vessels  (including  native  craft)  numbering  393  show  a  decline 
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of  one  vessel,  but  the  tonnage  increased  hj  1,268  tons.  ^  Sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  was  British,  6.7  per 
cent  Austro-Hungarian,  6  per  cent  German,  5.6  per  cent  French,  4.8 
per  cent  Italian,  and  4  per  cent  Japanese. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  at 
Bombay  for  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907: 


Articles. 


Beeswax 

Bone  meul 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  yarn 

Chutney  and  condiments 

Curios  and  brass  ware 

Draperies  and  embroideries,  shawls. 
Drugs: 

Aloes  socotrine 

Asaf  etida 

Fish  maws 

Qums: 

Ghatti 

Mixed 

Olibanum 

Tragaoanth 

Gunny,  cut  pieces 

Herbs: 

Guaza 

All  olher  lierbs 

Household  and  personal  effects 

Ivory  tusks 

Isinghiss 

Hide  strippingH 

Jewelry  and  silverware 

Mica 

Manganese  ore 

Manji  mattings 

Nuts,  cashew 

Neat  cattle 

Onions 

Oils: 

Rosa 

Other 

Provisions,  wild  mace 

Sandalwood 

Seeds  

Skins  and  hides 

Walnut  logs 

Woodwork  and  furniture 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total 

American  goo<ls  returned  . 


1906. 


$120,781 


37,790 


7,625 
12,760 
10,651 


494 


81,231 


6,139 


6,835 


3,524 

669 

638,240 

1,590 


23,410 

2,639 
2,000 


13,840 

21,6<i4 

590,700 


8,090 
48,280 


1,488,802 


1906. 


$3,649 


127,020 
5.160 
64,700 
29,978 
8,478 
11,266 
1,608 

907 

738 

9,821 

6,838 
43,746 


4,500 


1.126 
1,358 


116 

862,410 

4,000 


5,  COO 


2,714 
419 
266 


6,989 
1,263,260 


2,874 
12, 110 
2,330 


2,490,091 


2,02M 


3,G30 


1907. 


S720 

80,004 

180,909 

62,716 

42,313 

11,642 

9,927 

8,226 

8,268 

471 

1,205 

18,882 

18,169 
1.487 
1,794 
5,117 
6,767 

14,994 
1,768 
6,490 
2,817 


8,060 


1,908 

673,246 

8,762 

1,964 

*"2,'748 

8,760 
444 

1,237 
21,469 

1,984 
393,004 

2,235 
965 

8,047 

2,017 


1,489,500 


2,437 


CALCUTTA. 

By  Consul-general  William  H.  Michael. 

TSie  imports  of  private  merchandise  into  this  consular  district, 
which  comprises  Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Madras,  and 
Burma,  during  the  calendar  year  1907,  amounted  to  $202,503,445, 
as  follows:  Bengal,  $141,470,130;  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
$1,027,030;  Madras,  $28,896,990;  Burma,  Si31.iooo9r. 
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The  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1907  were  as  follows: 


Artlele^, 


Gil  ikon  work  (ootton  embrotd^iies) 

Dru^ .......-*.*....*,..,,*. 

Qunny  bo^ „,-,,,, ,„ 

aunt]  r  cloth 

Hideft .,«„<.-„„„ 

Jute  and  jute  hni\M.. *., 

Mic«„.. „,.„,„ 

Bubber 

BaUpcter.. ......,.*..>*.., 


Yftloe. 


Afticlca. 


t&l,&23  I 
5.M3.471  I 
2,H48,775 
20,417,424 
l.iei7.3&4 
7,  Ml.  511 

062,309 


Skim. .„.„„„ 
Ttia , -. 

Wool  ....„,,.,, 
MiacellaneoUfl.. 

TfttAJ  „„ 
Total  In  I90e,.„ 

Decrease 


Valtw, 


86, 906. 751 
260.  MS 
B6,417 
54.707 


4S,582,7:iS 


S,OfiO,«IO 


The  above  decrease  is  mostly  accounted  for  in  the  item  of  hides. 
The  value  of  exports  of  this  article  in  1906  was  $3,469,348  and  in 
1907  $1,157,354,  a  decrease  of  $2,311,994.  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  skins  exported  of  $134,947.  There  was  a  perceptible 
decline  in  wool,  from  $377,737  to  $95,707,  in  rubber,  and  in  various 
other  commodities;  there  was  an  increase,  however,  in  gunny  bags  and 
burlaps,  and  in  some  other  exports. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Madras  during  the  year  1907 
were  as  follows: 


Article. 

Quantities. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Pickled  goat  skinR number. . 

Wet  salted  gout  8kin8 do 

Dry  salted  goat  skins do.... 

Tanned  goat  skins do 

Tanned  sheep  skins do.... 

Elk  and  deer  skins do 

Hide  fleshings pounds.. 

Tanned  cowhides numlwr. . 

714,337 

88,085 

1,231,904 

1,042,177 

2,248,746 

744 

2.327,048 

48,581 

100 

1,6-20 

34,086 

Senna pounds. . 

Senna  pods do 

Nux  vomica do 

Manganese  ore tons.. 

Mica pounds. . 

Indigo do 

Turmeric do 

Tea 

191,925 
■23,038 
324,868 
81,100 
2,019 
14,872 
24,650 
1,550 

Dry  cowhides do — 

Woolens pieces. . 

Palmyra  fiber pounds. . 

j           Total  value 

$3,301,405 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Rangoon,  Burma,  during  eleven 
months  of  the  calendar  vear  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Value. 

$119,9^3 
37,570 
51,129 
6,900 

1 

1                          Articles. 

Value. 

Cowhides 

1  Wood  carvings 

$2,037 

Cand  les 

j  Orcliids 

53 

White  wax 

Total 

Cutch 

221,229 

India  rubber 

6,  Ml 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  candles  exported  from  Rangoon 
were  shipped  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  trade  in  which  between 
Burma  and  those  islands  is  increasing  year  by  year.  There  was  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  export  of  hides  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  as  compared  with  1906,  due  to  the  financial  conditions  exist- 
ing there. 

A  r&um6  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Calcutta  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  in  1907  gives  the  following  amounts: 
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From  Calcutta,  $45^532^)63;  from  Madras,  $3^801^105;  from  Bangoon, 
$224,229 ;  total,  $4SfiS7,717. 

There  were  some  shipments  of  jute  and  jate  baUs  from  Ghittafiong, 
the  oonsnlar  invoices  covering  which  were  issued  from  the  CSalcatta 
office,  and  the  value  of  whidb  are  included  in  the  Oaleatta  statement. 

IMPOSTS  ISOM  TEOB  UNIXBD  SXATH. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  somdhinff  over  2ii  per 
cent  of  the  whole  imports  and  amounted  to  about  $tfiM^(Uk  Tina 
calculati<m  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  sea4Minie  trade  ac- 
counts issued  by  the  department  of  ccHumercial  intelli«nce  of  British 
India  for  1907.  They  included  live  animaR  aiticus  of  food  and 
drink,  metals  and  manufactures  of  metals,  CMmical&  druflBy  medi- 
cines, narcotics^  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  oils,  ana  pamy  manu- 
&ctured  materials,  the  main  artid^  coming  under  the  headings  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  plated  ware,  machinery  and  millwork^  kerosene  oil, 
carriages  and  carts,  sewing  machines,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  elec- 
trical goods.  Typewriters  and  various  other  goods,  such  as  boots  and 
shoes  and  notions,  came  almost  entirely  throu^  Iicmd<m  houses,  and 
are  not  credited  to  the  United  States. 

As  will  be  seen  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  the  United  States  by 
about  $44,391,532,  which  might  be  cut  down  considerably,  year  \pf 
year,  if  American  manufacturers  would  adopt  a  vigorous  and  perse- 
vering policy  of  reaching  out  for  trade  in  the  way  that  has  bem 
pointed  out  m  reports  to  the  department  from  time  to  time.  There 
IS  a  field  here  for  many  lines  or  American  goods,  but  they  murt  be 
introduced  precisely  as  a  certain  American  drug  company  has  intro- 
duced its  goods,  and  the  trade  once  obtained  must  be  fostered,  pre- 
cisely as  this  company  has  f  o^red  its  trade,  until  its  business  is  large 
and  profitable  and  steadily  increasing.  Any  other  American  manu- 
facturer who  has  a  line  of  goods  for  which  tnere  is  a  demand  in  India 
can  do  likewise. 

During  the  year  130,000  bags,  or  about  12,000  tons  of  white  rice 
were  shipped  irom  Rangoon  to  South  America,  valued  at  $SNSO,000 
under  American  invoices. 

The  total  exports  of  private  merchandise  through  the  port  of  Cal- 
cutta by  sea  during  1907  amounted  to  $253,540,800. 


TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  STEAITS  SETTLEMENTS, 

By  Ck)NSUL-GENEBAL  Thobnwell  Haynes,  Singapore. 

The  state  of  trade  in  the  colony  of  Singapore  for  1907  was  unsatis- 
factory. Compared  with  1906,  exports,  though  showing  greater 
volume,  were  generally  lower  in  price. 

The  principal  causes  detrimental  to  the  local  market  were  lower 
prices  for  produce,  the  slump  in  the  tin  market,  Chinese  speculation 
m  eastern  exchange,  and  tne  calling  in  of  capital  by  the  Indian 
money  lenders.  Manufactured  metals  and  miscellaneous  hard  goods 
were,  however,  in  good  demand  up  to  the  close  of  September,  1907, 
when  an  advance  in  European  prices,  except  in  tho»B  articles  depend- 
ent on  tin  and  copper,  permitted  d   orofif«bU    ^isp^<?nl  of  lower- 
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priced  stocks.  But  a  fall  came,  and  those  who  had  purchased  on  the 
rise  were  left  in  a  financially  unsettled  state  with  expensive  stocks  on 
hand.  Several  large  dealers  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  bankruptcies  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$650,000  in  1906. 

SHIPPING  CONFEBENCE. 

During  the  year  there  was  OTowing  complaint  of  the  shipping 
companies,  which  have  combined  to  fix  rates  of  freights  between  the 
Straits  and  British,  Continental,  and  American  ports.  This  com- 
bination, generally  known  as  the  Straits  Homeward  and  New  York 
Shipping  Conferences,  was  formed  in  1897,  and  consists  of  the  Penin- 
sular ana  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ocean  Steamship, 
Messageries  Maritimes,  Norddeutscher  Llovd,  Austrian  Lloyd,  Navi- 
gazione  Generale  Italiana  (Florio  and  Kubattino  United  Compa- 
nies), Compania  Transatlantica  of  Barcelona  and  Cadiz,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Glen,  Shire,  Ben,  Mutual,  Shell,  Hamburg- American, 
Grerman-Australian,  Rotterdam  Lloyd,  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij 
Nederland,  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Company  of  Copenhagen,  Rus- 
sian Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Company,  and  the  Compagnie 
Frangaise  de  Navigation  des  Chargeurs  Reunis. 

The  colonial  secretary,  in  his  report  on  the  Straits  Settlements  for 
the  year  1907,  has  referred  at  some  length  to  this  question,  which  is 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  in  England 
in  1907  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
colonial  secretary's  report  are  printed  as  being  oi  especial  interest: 

Undoubtedly  one  eiTect  of  these  shipping  conferences  has  been  to  eliminate  all 
chance  of  any  sailing  vessel  obtaining  cargo  in  the  colony  for  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  same  prohibition  has  in  effect  been 
placed  upon  the  economically  run  '*  tramp "  steamers,  British  mainly,  which 
used  to  participate  largely  in  the  imporfant  over-seas  carrying  trade  of  this 
colony. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  remark  specially  here  that  the  report  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Singapore  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a 
practice  exists  under  which  the  steamship  companies  comprising  these  con- 
ferences pay  a  preferential  or  so-called  "  secret "  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  total 
of  all  freights  earned  from  the  Straits  by  conference  steamers  to  a  limited 
number  of  privileged  firms  or  persons,  the  apportionment  among  these  firms 
being  kept  secret.  The  subcommittee  (some  of  the  members  of  which  belong 
to  firms  who  are  participants  in  this  special  privilege)  have  placed  on  record 
that  the  privileged  firms  or  persons,  among  whom  are  foreigners,  who  partici- 
pate in  the  so-called  "  secret  5  per  cent  return,"  are  thus  placed  at  an  advan- 
tage over  other  merchant  shippers  of  this  colony.  This  practice  of  giving  a 
special  preference  to  a  select  few  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  colony. 

The  agitation  as  to  how  to  stop  the  secret  rebates,  and  with  them 
the  ccmference,  still  continues. 

UNSATISFACTORr    PIECE-GOODS    MARKET. 

The  piece-goods  market  during  1907  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
the  import  or  these  was  less  in  quantity  than  in  any  year  since  1887, 
exceptm^  1893  and  1890.  The  average  annual  import  of  this  class 
for  flie  decade  ended  1897  was  5,034,000  pieces,  and  for  that  ending 
1907,  4,995,000  pieces,  the  imports  for  1907  beins  under  the  average 
by  17  per  cent  compared  with  the  first  period  and  10.4  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  second.    During  the  last  half  of  the  year  there  was  a 
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decreased  demand  for  piece  goods  which  accentuated  itself  in  Decem- 
ber, at  which  time  they  were  abnormally  high,  especially  gray  supers, 
gray  shirtings,  10  pounds  and  over,  heavy  T  cloths,  white  ^irtmgs, 
and  cambrics.  Direct  dealings  with  Bangkok  during  1907  show  an 
enormous  expansion  in  white  and  gray  goods  and  prints. 

There  were  exported  to  Bangkok  in  1907  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom  6,569,000  yards  of  gray  and  white  goods,  an  increase  of  94 
per  cent,  and  of  prints  7,556,000,  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  over 
1906.  These  figures,  considering  that  1906  was  itself  far  above  any 
other  year,  somewhat  disquiet  Singapore  dealers,  for  it  is  asserted 
that  tnese  exports  were  not  sent  in  response  to  any  market  demand, 
and  that  much  of  them  have  not  yet  entered  into  consumption.  Bang- 
kok, being  Singapore's  principal  market  for  piece  goods,  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  lately  from  local  firms,  who  have  sent 
representatives  to  investigate,  but  the  conclusion  arrived  at  seems 
to  be  that  Singapore  holds  such  a  commanding  position,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  importing  direct  and  from  Singapore 
is  so  infinitesimal  that,  as  regards  staples  at  any  rate,  there  is  little 
to  fear.  Extended  credits  and  cheap  imitations  of  well-known  chops 
may  have  had  some  temporary  success,  but  new  firms  entering  this 
business  have  undertaken  risks  at  unremunerative  prices.  The  ten- 
dency for  prints  and  fancy  goods  is  to  come  direct  from  England, 
but  tor  all  other  piece  goods  the  proximity  of  a  near  market  where 
favorite  chops  can  be  had  at  short  notice  and  the  immense  influence 
as  regards  credits,  etc.,  which  the  large  rice  firms  here  have  in  Siam 
are  advantages  of  which  Singapore  can  not  easily  be  deprived. 
"Meanwhile/'  says  the  Straits  Registrar  of  Imports  and  Exports, 
"  our  most  promising  markets  are  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  Sarawak,  and  Borneo." 

The  supply  of  gray  yams  for  nearly  the  whole  year  was  short  and 

food  prices  were  obtainable.  Inferior  short-reeled  yarn  from  Bom- 
ay  caused  complaint  and  was  the  subject  of  remonstrance  by  the 
Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Woolen  goods  were  largely 
overtraded. 

IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURED    TEXTILES. 

The  value  of  imports  of  manufactured  textiles  into  the  three 
settlements — Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca— during  1907  was  over 
$22,629,000,  or  $1,370,000  less  than  during  1906,  attributable  to  the 
reduced  quantity  of  plain  cotton  imports.  There  entered  the  colony 
4,178,000  pieces  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  excluding  sarongs, 
blankets,  and  handkerchiefs,  being  a  decline  of  nearly  1,250,000 
pieces.  Of  this  total  2,617,500  pieces,  valued  at  $4,845,000,  were  de- 
clared as  plain  cottons.  Dyed  cottons,  under  which  are  included 
fancy  cottons,  such  as  sateens,  shirtings,  lusters,  and  high-priced 
silk-finished  goods,  accounted  for  about  974,000  pieces,  valued  at 
over  $2,565,000,  an  increase  over  1906  of  107,000  pieces.  Printed 
cottons  accounted  for  587,000  pieces,  valued  at  $1,254,000.  Of 
plain,  dyed,  and  printed  cottons,  the  United  Kingdom  sent  over 
3,400,000  pieces,  valued  at  nearly  $7,217,000,  or  81.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  import  quantity  and  83.3  per  cent  of  the  value.  From 
the  continent  of  Europe  402,000  pieces  of  the  three  kinds  entered, 
valued  at  over  $855,000,  a  decrease  from  1906  of  64,000  pieces,  but 
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of  only  $10,260  in  value.  The  principal  continental  decline  was 
from  Holland,  and  though  imports  from  Italy  fell  off  in  quantity 
they  increased  in  value  by  $31,920.  Indian  shipments  amounted  to 
73,000  pieces,  a  fall  of  49,000.  From  the  United  States  about  4,000 
pieces  entered,  a  decline  of  3,000.  Exports  of  the  three  kinds  to 
Bangkok  were  63,000  pieces  less,  to  Dutch  Borneo  44,000,  Sumatra 
20,000,  Labuan  20,000,  and  Achinese  ports  25,000  less.  To  Selangor 
exports  increased  40,000  pieces,  to  Siam  west  coast  32,000,  to  Perak 
37,000,  to  Sarawak  37,000,  and  to  the  Celebes  and  Moluccas  26,000. 
Imports  of  gray  yarns  increased  by  410  bales,  and  in  value  by 
$46,170.  From  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  13,669  bales  entered,  which 
was  an  advance  of  460,  while  from  the  United  Kingdom  934  bales, 
or  62  bales  less  than  in  1906,  entered.  Exports  of  this  class  declined 
to  Siam,  Java,  and  the  Celebes.  Of  dyed  yarns,  there  were  imported 
9,488  bales,  a  decline  of  3,816  bales,  or  over  28  per  cent,  and  ot  value 
about  $161,880.  Of  this  decline,  4,019  bales  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  comparison  by  bales  is  complicated  by  the  large  quan- 
tities of  short-reeled  yarns  now  brought  in,  but  the  fall  in  value 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  $185,820,  and  from  the  Continent 
$23,370.  Exports  to  Bombay  were  931  bales,  an  increase  of  675,  and 
to  Japan  80,  an  increase  of  65.  To  Siam  and  Siam  west  coast  over 
2,300  Dales  less  were  exported,  and  to  Dutch  Borneo  321  less,  but  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  took  399  bales  more.  Sewing  thread  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  $389,880,  an  increase  over  that  of  1906  of 
$58,140.  The  United  Kingdom  sent  $362,520  worth,  an  advance  of 
$62,130,  and  the  Contijient  $25,080,  a  decline  of  $2,850. 

INCREASED   QUANTTTIES   AND   LOWER  VALUES. 

Of  sarongs,  sledengs,  and  kains,  315,648  cargoes  of  20  pieces  each 
entered,  valued  at  over  $2,900,000,  which  was  in  quantity  12,000 
more  than  in  1906,  but  a  decline  in  value  of  $151,950.  The  United 
Kingdom  sent  about  107,000  cargoes,  valued  at  $485,640,  or  26,000 
cargoes,  worth  $106,020  more  than  during  1906.  Dutch  makes 
accounted  for  57,000  cargoes  worth  $354,540,  an  increase  of  18,000, 
worth  $115,140.  Italian  cargoes  were  2,000,  and  Javanese  7,000 
less  than  in  1906.  Exports  of  this  class  abroad  fell  off  31,000 
cargoes,  worth  $165,000,  the  decrease  being  to  Siam,  Siam  west  coast, 
Dutch  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Perak,  but  the  first  named  alone 
was  serious,  showing  a  decline  of  21,000  cargoes,  valued  at  $202,920. 

The  large  item  comprising  apparel,  hosiery,  millinery,  drapery, 
haberdashery,  etc.,  gave  an  unport  value  of  $2,221,860,  an  increase 
of  over  $106,000.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  sent  $659,490 
worth,  a  decline  of  $22,800,  while  the  Continent  entered  $1,022,580 
worth,  an  advance  of  $118,560,  of  which  Germany  represented 
$839,040  worth,  being  an  increase  of  $159,600  over  1906.  Exports 
from  Singapore  of  this  class  of  goods  record  an  increase.  Cotton 
handkerchiefs  imnorted  increased  by  51,000  dozen,  worth  $23,940, 
the  United  Kingdom  accounting  for  39,000  dozen  of  this  increase 
and  the  Continent  for  about  11,000  dozen. 

Of  cotton  blankets,  there  entered  371,000  pieces,  valued  at  over 
$159,600,  which  was  an  increase  of  71,000  pieces  and  $66,120.  Im- 
ports of  these  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  off  54,000  pieces,  but  the 
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coDtinental  increase  was  122,000,    Woolen  blankets  entered  to  the 

number  of  136,000,  valued  at  $210,3fi0. 

Silk  goods  iin ported  reached  240,000  pieces,  worth  $1,300,740,  an 
increase  of  10,000  pieces  in  quantity,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$96,900.  Of  this,  Hongkong  and  China  sent  157,000  pieces,  worth 
$912,000,  and  Japan  34,000  pieces,  valued  at  $139,650,  or  the  same 
quantity  as  in  1906,  but  in  value  $40,470  less.  From  Bangkok^  36^000 
pieces  were  received,  about  the  same  quality  and  value  as  the  previous 
year. 

GENERAL    EXPORTS, 

The  gross  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  in- 
cluding the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to  over  $182,115,000,  of  which 
over  $165,227,000  represented  merchandise,  the  remainder  treasure. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $084,000  compared  with  1906;  food,  drinks^ 
and  narcotics  accounting  for  nearly  $1,425,000  increase;  raw  mate- 
rials for  over  $570,000  decrease,  and  manufactured  goods  for  a  de- 
ci-ease  of  $125,400.  In  raw  materials  the  value  of  metals,  including 
tin  and  ore,  fell  off  $3,249,000,  produce  increased  nearly  $2,793,000, 
and  raw  textiles  declined  $121,410.  All  imports  of  thc^n?  articlas  at 
Singapore  are  reexported.  Cotton  which  is  imperfectly  cleaned 
comes  chiefly  from  Sumatra  and  Java  and  is  sent  to  Hongkong  and 
Japan*  This  in  1907  declined  in  cjuantity  and  value  from  both 
sources.  The  trade  in  raw  silk,  which  comes  from  Hongkong  and 
from  French  Indo-China  and  is  sent  to  Burma  and  the  East  Coast  of 
the  Peninsula^  showed  little  variation. 

The  exports  of  refined  tin  were  56,518  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,573  tons, 
or  less  than  4^  per  cent,  compared  with  1906.  From  the  federated 
Malay  states  there  were  received  14,2S0  tons,  a  decrease  of  about  3,800 
tons,  but  of  tin  ore  the  imports  from  those  states  were  47,143  tons. 

The  gi^ater  attention  given  to  the  opening  up  of  the  Siamese  states, 
especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  does  not  so  far  show 
much  result  Some  tin  enters  Sm^pore  from  the  Dutch  islands 
of  Billiton  and  Singkop,  and  Australian  imports  rose  from  8S8  tons 
in  1906  to  3,333  tons  in  1907.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Honds:ong  and  China,  British  India,  Holland,  and  Russia  increased, 
but  decreased  by  34^  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  and  were  also  less 
to  France  and  Austria. 

Preserved  pineapples  were  exported  to  the  extent  of  845,900  cases, 
valued  at  over  $1,788,000,  an  increase  of  138,400  cases,  but  of  only 
$15,390  in  value,  because  of  the  heavy  decline  in  price.  Of  these  cases 
414,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  270,000  to  the  United 
States.  Exports  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  fell  only 
slightly. 

There  were  52,573  tons  of  areca  nuts,  valued  at  nearly  $3,135,000, 
exported  during  1907.  Of  this  article  imported  there  was  a  large 
increase  from  tfohore,  but  a  decrease  from  Java,  Sumatra,  Achinese 
ports,  and  Dutch  Borneo.  To  Calcutta,  Burma,  and  Siam  proper 
exports  were  less  than  in  1906,  but  more  to  Bombay,  Hongkong,  and 
French  India. 
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BLACK  PEPPER,  SAGO,  RATTANS,  ETC. 

Of  black  pepper  there  were  exported  19,518  tons,  valued  at  $3,078,- 
000,  an  increase  of  1,777  tons,  but  a  decline  in  value  of  $325,470.  The 
local  price  rose  from  an  average  of  $10.36  per  picul  (133^  pounds)  in 
January^  1907,  to  $10.73  in  March,  then  aropped  to  $10.09  in  June, 
rising  slightly  in  July,  onljr  to  fall  again  continuously  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  it  averaged  in  Decem&r  only  $7.55,  a  reduction  com- 
pared with  January  of  over  27  per  cent.  Irrices  in  England  fell  18 
per  cent  from  January  to  December.  Imports  of  pepper  increased 
from  Acheen  and  Dutch  Borneo,  but  fell  on  from  Sumatra,  and  were 
stationary  from  Johore.  Exports  increased  to  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Indian  ports.  White  pepper  exports 
reached  6,601  tons,  worth  $1,567,500.  Of  nutmegs  1,362  tons,  valued 
at  $336,300,  were  exported.  Other  spices  exported  were  long  pepper, 
mace,  ginger,  cubebs,  cardemums,  cassia,  and  cinnamon. 

Sago  shows  50,981  tons  of  flour  exported,  valued  at  over  $1,425,000. 
Increased  quantities  were  received  from  Sarawak,  Dutch  Borneo, 
and  Sumatra,  and  these  are  reflected  in  the  exports,  especially  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  To  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  were 
also  sent  increased  quantities,  but  to  France  and  Denmark  exports 
fell  off.  Pearl  sago  exports  were  8,263  tons  of  nearly  $517,560  value. 
During  the  year  the  price  of  sago  advanced  about  13  per  cent. 

Rattans  exported  reached  27,696  tons,  valued  at  $2,565,000,  being 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1,236  tons,  but  a  decrease  in 
value  of  $37,050.  Increased  imports  were  from  Celebes,  Sumatra, 
and  Sarawak. 

The  export  of  mother-of-pearl  shells  declined  in  quantity  and  value 
by  233,333  pounds  and  $42,180,  but  all  other  classes  of  shells  advanced. 

A  less  quantity  of  raw  hides  was  exported,  but  a  greater  quantity 
of  tanned  than  in  1906. 

In  1907,  16,000  tons  more  of  copra,  valued  at  $1,824,000,  were  sent 
away  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  increase  went  to  France,  Rus- 
sia, Belgium,  Italy,  and  England. 

GAMBIER,  PARA  RUBBER,  ETC. 

Of  gambier,  $501,000  less  in  value  was  exported  in  1907.  In  Janu- 
ary, taking  the  highest  and  lowest  market  quotation  locally,  the 
average  price  of  bale  gambier  was  $3.99  per  picul  (133 J  pounds), 
showing  little  advance  till  September,  when  the  average  rose  to  $4.05, 
touching  the  highest  in  October  at  an  average  of  ^.53,  but  again 
falling,  closingin  December  at  $3.94.  Thus  the  fall  of  prices  between 
January  and  December  was  1.2  per  cent  locally,  while  in  England 
there  was  an  increase  of  13i  per  cent.  *  Imports  from  Johore  and 
cube  gambier  from  Rhio  declined  in  quantity,  but  Sumatra  and  the 
Dutch  Islands  gave  small  increases.  To  the  United  States  3,393  tons 
less  were  sent ;  France  and  Germany  also  took  less. 

Under  the  head  of  gums,  etc.,  para  rubber  shows  the  largest  value, 
but  most  of  it  is  merely  transshipped.  There  were  exported  about 
2,090,000  pounds,  of  $2,394,000  value,  most  of  which  came  from  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,148,400  pounds, 
and  of  $1,197,000  value  over  1906.  Imports  of  india  rubber  fell  off 
in  value  $131,670,  only  $468,540  worth  entering  in  1907.    Most  of 
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this  article  is  shipped  from  Penang.  There  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  gutta  percha  from  Dutch  Borneo,  and  more  was  ex- 
ported to  the  United  IStates  and  England  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  gum  copal  exported  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  $410,400, 
increased  supplies  entering  from  the  Celebes,  Dutch  Borneo,  and 
Sulu,  and  increased  shipments  made  to  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  Gum  damar  imports  increased  $84,220  in  value.  Ex- 
ports of  gum  benjamin  decreased  in  value  $75,810,  only  $276,450 
worth  entering  in  1907.  Other  gums  of  less  importance  exported  are 
camphor,  cutcn,  torches,  dragoirs  blood,  gamboge,  rambong  rubber, 
resin,  safflower,  and  vegetable  tallow,  all  of  which  give  a  total  value  of 
less  than  $127,680. 

IMPORTS   OF   FOOD,   DRINKS,   AND   NARCOTICS. 

The  value  of  imports  of  this  class  into  the  three  settlements  during 
1907  amounted  to  $71,705,000. 

Rice  fell  oflF  2,930  tons  in  quantity,  but  owing  to  a  raise  of  nearly 
6J  per  cent  in  price  increased  in  value  over  imports  of  1906  by  nearly 
$1,000,000.  French  Indo-China  sent  33,512  tons  more  than  in  1906, 
when  the  total  import  from  there  was  only  11,726.  Imports  from 
Burma  also  increased,  but  from  Siam  and  Siam  West  Coast  fell  oflF 
by  53,274  tons. 

The  imports  of  sugar  amounted  to  54,950  tons,  valued  at  $2,940,925, 
a  decrease  from  that  of  1906  of  16,979  tons  and  over  $1,000,000. 
From  Java  ports  4,464  tons  were  received,  a  decrease  of  over  30  per 
cent  from  the  year  preceding.  Sugar  candy  manufactured  in  Singa- 
pore for  the  Hongkong  market  decreased  5,600,000  pounds. 

Imports  of  fish,  dry  and  salted,  amounted  to  49,731  tons,  valued  at 
$4,748,794,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  5,474  tons  and  in  value  of  nearly 
$52,600.  Of  this  article  Bangkok  and  French  Indo-China  sent  less, 
while  more  was  received  from  Kelantan,  Trenganu,  Siam  (west 
coast),  and  Hongkong. 

Wheat  flour  imported  reached  31,732  tons,  valued  at  $1,719,481. 
This  was  a  decrease  from  that  of  1906  of  4,249  tons  and  $161,000. 
Australia  sent  direct  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  of 
6,000,000  pounds,  and  Hongkong  and  the  United  States  direct  over 
30  per  cent,  an  increase  of  nearly  2,900,000  pounds,  and  Calcutta  over 
7  per  cent,  an  advance  of  over  133,000  pounds.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  biscuits  came  from  England.  Of  other  imported 
foodstuffs  deserving  mention,  increased  values  are  seen  in  cattle  and 
swine,  padi  and  bran,  beans  and  peas,  medicines  and  vegetables,  while 
tea  shows  a  slight  decrease. 

Malt  liquors  received  amounted  to  791,022  gallons,  a  decrease  of 
99,000  gallons.  Bulk  ale  and  bottled  beer  amounted  to  635,000  gal- 
lons, which  was  82,000  gallons  less  than  in  1900.  German  brews  de- 
clined l)y  nearly  107,000  gallons,  and  British  ales  and  beers  increased 
by  44,000  gallons.  Porter  and  stout  decreased  by  15,000  gallons. 
Dutch  Borneo,  Siam,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  made  less  de- 
mands for  beer  and  ale,  while  the  latter  took  more  ports  and  stout, 
but  less  was  sent  to  Bangkok,  Sumatra,  and  Hongkong.  About 
1,087,000  gallons  of  spirits,  a  decrease  of  43,000  gallons,  were  im- 
ported into  the  Straits  Settlements  during  1907.  Arrack  and  samsoo 
contributed  359,000  gallons,  an  increase  of  5,000;  whisky,  147,000,  a 
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decline  of  3,000;  brandy  264,000,  a  decrease  of  15,000;  gin,  312,000  a 
decline  of  4,000;  and  rum,  6,000,  a  fall  of  26,000  gallons.  French 
brandy  fell  off,  but  there  was  an  increase  from  En^and.  Germany 
sent  30,250  gallons  of  brandy  and  26,700  gallons  of  whisky,  the  Singa- 
pore prices  of  these, .  as  declared,  averaging  91  cents  and  $1.08, 
resjpectively. 

Over  14,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  entered.  Consignments  from 
the  United  States,  Java,  and  Sumatra  fell  off,  while  there  were  in- 
creases from  Hongkong,  England,  and  Burma.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 
entered  to  the  value  of  $1,282,641,  an  increase  of  $211,875,  of  which 
$504,388  worth  was  from  the  United  States. 

Opium  imports  amounted  to  13,714  chests,  an  increase  of  1,056 
over  the  previous  year.  The  average  price  of  Benares  opium  was 
$445.78  per  chest,  or  $13  more  than  m  1906.  These  imports  are 
reexported  to  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Hongkong,  and  China, 
Sumatra,  Bangkok,  and  Bali. 

IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  METALS  AND  RAW   MATERIALS. 

The  value  of  imports  of  manufactured  metals  into  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements in  1907  was  $7,627,000,  of  which,  roughly,  $6,497,500  worth 
of  metals  came  from  America  and  European  countries.  Comparing 
the  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years  England  sent  28 

gBr  cent  more  in  value,  the  Continent  34  per  cent,  and  the  United 
tates  nearly  55  per  cent  more.  The  largest  increases  from  England 
consisted  of  machinery,  hard  and  iron  ware,  tin  plates,  steel,  cycles 
and  motor  cars,  corrugated  iron,  iron  bar,  brass  ware,  and  wire  rope, 
while  there  were  decreases  in  tele^aph  and  telephone  materials,  zmc 
ware,  and  gas  and  electric  lighting  materials.  The  United  States 
improved  its  position  greatly  in  wire  nails,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
hard  and  iron  ware  and  tools,  while  the  value  of  machinery  showed  a 
decrease. 

Coal  imports  for  1907  reached  667,695  tons,  a  decrease  from  that  of 
1906  of  86,223.  Japan  sent  252,000  tons,  which,  though  an  increase 
of  167,000  over  1906,  was  much  under  the  average  of  previous  years. 
From  England  77,000  tons  were  received,  from  Australia  91,000,  and 
Bengal  209,000.  The  average  declared  value  per  ton  of  the  principal 
kinds  were:  English,  $8.06;  Australian,  $5.53;  Bengal,  $4.80,  and 
Japanese,  $5.36.  These  prices  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
1906. 

Petroleum  imports  for  sale  locally  and  for  export,  reduced  to  cases 
of  65  pounds  each,  or  8  gallons,  reached  1,243,000  cases,  practically 
the  same  as  in  1906.  Sumatra  brands  give  961,000  cases,  and  Borneo 
60,000,  but  the  higher  priced  American  fell  to  222,000,  a  decrease 
from  1906  of  64,000  cases.  Liquid  fuel  imported  reached  44,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  4,000  over  the  previous  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS    IMPORTS. 

Cement  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  though  larger  than- 
from  the  Continent,  fell  off  compared  with  1906  by  31,000  casks, 
continental  brands  increasing  by  over  17,000,  and  Hongkong  cement 
by  15,000  casks. 

Dynamite  imports  fell,  both  from  England  and  the  Continent. 
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Candles  were  received  from  Burma  valued  at  $71,000,  which  was 
71  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  Hongkong  provided  11  per  cent,  and 
the  Continent  the  remainder. 

Cabinet  ware,  which  includes  furniture  such  as  Austrian  bentwood, 
as  well  as  mirrors,  etc.,  showed  advances  from  Europe,  much  the 
same  for  both  the  Continent  and  England,  the  latter,  however,  send- 
ing" only  half  the  value  of  that  from  continental  countries. 

Earthenware  from  England,  including  crockery  and  porcelain, 
rose  in  value  nearly  7  per  cent  and  nearly  double  that  percentage 
from  the  Continent,  while  Chinese  pottery  imports  were  valued  at 
$378,550,  or  $13,000  more  than  all  European  consignments. 

Of  the  total  of  $332,784  worth  of  glassware,  including  bottles,  en- 
tering, Japan  sent  $74,580  worth. 

Pamts,  which  include  varnishes  and  dyes,  but  not  indigo,  totaled 
$524,487,  of  which  only  $2,551  worth  came  from  the  United  States. 

Soda  and  soap  from  Australia  decreased  by  $2,825,  but  England 
commands  this  trade,  f  urnishinff  $227,700  worth  of  a  total  of  $292,391. 

Musical  instruments  receivea  show  an  advance  in  value  of  55  per 
cent,  chiefly  owing  to  enormous  supplies  of  gramaphones  and  records. 
Of  these,  imports  from  the  Continent  rose  122  per  cent. 

Photographic  materials,  under  which  are  included  cinematograph 
instruments  and  films  and  stereoscopic  slides,  etc.,  increased  in  value 
by  118  per  cent,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

The  value  of  clocks  and  watches  increased  17^  per  cent,  the  advance 
being  attributable  to  imports  from  Switzerland  through  Italian 
ports.  Japanese  makes  slightly  decreased  in  value,  but  American 
advanced. 

Carriages  and  carriage  materials  show  a  small  increased  import, 
Japan  sending  jinrikishas  and  rubber  wheels  to  the  value  of  $216,400, 
bemg  an  increase  of  $32,200  over  1906. 

Matches  declined  in  import  value  by  $87,750.  This  market  is  con- 
trolled by  Japan.  European  makes,  chiefly  Swedish,  are  continually 
falling  off. 

Imports  of  perfumery  increased  $35,000.  Of  the  total  value  of 
$360,403,  one-fifteenth  came  from  the  United  States. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Imports  into  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  United  States  in 
1907  were  valued  at  $2,068,379,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $505,110,  or 
more  than  33  per  cent.  The  greatest  increases  were  in  cigarettes, 
tallow,  lard,  and  metals,  excluding  machinery,  while  there  were  small 
increases  in  flour,  oilmen's  stores,  and  perfumery,  the  only  important 
declines  being  in  machinery  and  petroleum. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off  26|  per  cent,  mostly  in  tin, 
gambler,  pepper,  Borneo  rubber,  tapioca  flour,  rattans,  and  coffee. 
There  was  an  increase  in  preserved  pineapples,  gum  copal,  pearl  and 
flake  tapioca,  and  gutta  julatong. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  direct  imports  into  the  Straits 
Settlements  from  the  United  States  during  the  years  1906  and  1907 
and  the  total  imports  of  similar  articles  in  1907 : 


ArUcles. 


Apparel,  hosiery,  and  millinery  . 

Books  and  maps 

Cabinet  wares 

Cards,  playing 

Carriages,  and  parts  of 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cycles,  motor  cars,  etc 

Drags  and  chemicals 

Earthenware 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Firearms: 

Cartridges 

Muskets  and  rifles 

Pistols  and  revolvers 

Flour. 


Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Gas  and  electric  goods  . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Jewelry 

Lamps 


Lard. 

Leather  manufactures: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery 

Other  ffoods 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures: 

Brassware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron— 

Barand  nail  rod 

Nails 

Ware 

Lead  manufactures 

Machinery 

Steel 

Tinware 

Tools,  instruments,  and  implements . 

Zinc  ware 

Medicines 

Medical  instruments 

Mttk,  condensed 

Oilmen's  stores 

Oils: 

Benzine 

Linseed 

Lohricating 

Petroleum 

Other  oils 

Faints. 


Paper  and  paper  manufactures. 

Perfomery 

Photonaphic  materials 

Platea  and  silverware. . . : 

ProTidons 


StauoDery. 
Tsllow  . 


l^tiles: 

CoitoD  pieoe  goods- 
Dyed  

Printed 

Miscellaneous  textiles 

T6bacoo:  Cigars  and  cigarettes. . . 

Tramway  and  railway  materials. 

Vegetables,  preserved 

Wax ,  bees,  and  other 

Wine,  claret 

Woodenware..'. 

AU  other 


From  the  United  States. 


1986. 


{>55 
794 
003 
986 
381 
935 

!)30 
1,999 
M18 
!.965 
\S3S 
.488 
,077 


I.- 

"is,"; 


lot, 


•292, 
839, 


21, 
289, 


1907. 


$1,467 
959 

6.331 

1,285 
18,424 

9,170 
15,204 

6,554 
508 

3,582 

1,813 

9,110 

878 

64,786 

19,882 

14.019 

2,577 

1,867 

15.300 

178,018 

2.630 
1.223 
2,808 

8.728 
20,591 

4.206 

76.866 

46,601 

482 

&i,992 

206 

386 

29,172 

4,627 

18,083 

22,962 

18,994 

80,556 

717 

4,822 

313,576 

3(M,707 

8,438 

2,551 

3,786 

2.3.861 

13.623 

2,265 

6,111 

1,876 

.5,777 

15,112 


3,679 
7,867 
1.079 
17,457 
15,644 
504,388 
35.541 
6.147 
3, 566 
258 

:i.  aw 

10,  k:j« 


Total 

imports  in 

1907. 


92,239.380 
173,207 
294,372 
19,725 
337,722 
228.308 
365,646 
253, 175 
719,871 
192, 194 

23,976 


829.528 
829.518 
196,861 
332,784 
109.860 
.317.021 
921,267 

287,694 
3«,,540 
'220.385 

229.886 
1,218,949 

309,867 

255,284 

1,167,608 

18.238 

1,145,130 

413,797 
57.662 

275.512 

107,966 
1,140.279 

222,476 
1,000.321 

652, 173 

6.816 

38.021 

389.272 

1,470,243 

62,786 

524,487 

962.062 

360.426 

92.265 

63. 152 

1.700.943 

292. 391 

2T2. 733 

32,706 


4,899.826 

2.681,354 

1,346,975 

219,508 

2,703.421 

1,282,641 

145.179 

815.476 

3a).  622 

27. 4rpO 

2()7.  7^2 

2.010,3.SM 


Total '     1.563,209  ,     2,00-H,:579  '     40.r,_>I.:ill 


OOICMEROIAXa 
DBCLABSD  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  STRAITS  fflSTTUSHENTS. 

The  loUowing  table  shoura  the  dedared  reports  from  the  Straits 
Settlem^ts  (Singapore  and  Penang)  to  tbe  United  States  for  the 
calendar  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907: 


Arttelii. 

im. 

IflOft. 

-^"5 

1907. 

20,GSa 

|3S6,$H4 

Cftwla —  ..,„,,„ , *_,**,.i». 

4,474 

4.005 

Oanei  ., ,*.»,.„,..*..* .............^ -, •• 

466 

07,4fil 
K,708 

iea,«ii 

128 
7,750 

S6.346 

Cubt'tM —  —  ,,,. .^. ...».,.... ,-._— 1 

b,f^ 

Oiileh,...  ..*-,„.„.,v,**.**.,^-,.»-,...-— -,—,.„>—..— .«,> 

49,0S4 

CnnoH ^.- - 4,.^.  p.,«,,.^,.,„,4^,,...^^,,t  «.,,,•..,., y,-. 

S 

DT^^^n'a  l»lnod.,„.,^,,.H,.^,»**.,^,.,,,^,»._,,..,«^.,,..,^ „.,,,,, 

l7,S4ft 
1,331.  B&l 

37,01« 

GflUDbo^. . ,....  -,^,,.*««**,««.«b.. ......  *,!*••»*-*#** -* 

lfi.2«0 

Gojnbler, . ,.,,,„.,,.  «...*.>................_..............>*  +  +  *** 

827,596 

Qotns: 

Copal -,,„„._„,-.-._ ,-,w -„..„.. 

583^7^ 

DiiDuuiLr  „..,.,, ,..,,.,«^^^*.,..<.,«««..^.4»^«. ,..<.—... 

41,103 

Giitta. **,»,.-.*,-,,.»,,,.*.„ .....>..>..ii 

1,01R  680 

Gum  Berijttmtn     ...*.. ,,..,^,,«.^.,4.,.«,4.,«,m.«*.. .a. ,^. 

1.623 

Other  ^1  mi.,..,.., *»•**-..,,,*,- ,,..,,,,.„#„, 

''  mW 

$^m 

117,008 
23, 4«3 

1,37» 
34,109 

7,m 

fi,499 

9,691 

4,465 

107 

2as 

Hides  Ra4!«kln»: 

119 

217 

62,128 

Cow — _ — ..,,, *,. > ._ -*.->,, 

Deer .,..,„. ,„„,„..„,.„*- 

*  B«[v9& 

Elk.... ..., _-. „. „.„...„„.„ 

*,477 

liW*,.       r           ....               --       -.       ,                .      ,.™*-,.„...„..x,.-.....*....^^--. 

2,018 

KSf:                      .,..,.-..,,..........  _..r.,..,.,^^^. 

27, 470 

Naiihthft  ..,_.,.  .„,.,! >,,p- ->» 

sss,:ra4 

Nutmeea . . . f^. .....»**.,....«....,...•.,.*.. ,,.**«i.i^ 

106, 60^ 

107,  MO 

S2,0g7 
2,056 

177,940 
2  KTl 

OilBT 

Cnjtfjut  ,.^...,«*..., **..,*....,,>._.>,*.......>>*>..>. *......* 

CUmnella  .,.^,, ....^.,«^,,,,««...,.,^««, .^.. ....... 

1,351 

raiehauJt  -^..,      .«, *^. , ^,. ......«.*...........>.*>.. .^,...... 

2,V7B 

l«l,f506 
1,621 

W7,fiC0 
2,384 

745, 71S 

Wood .,*..*„.»* 

4,171 

Pepjjcr ,.,*...,,,-.»,--« ..>,......>..........., 

1.0^8,744 

1    iriK'UppI'"^ ,ms,i.m^^t*****mm#***m*wrmw*w*wrr*"**mr**-*-mm 

548,770 

Rut tans  .... . .-...,.*,,«*..««...............>...«....*.•.-...« 

77U288 
1,135 

773  8Dt 

Rice*.* -.-.^..-- -.-..^ 

Rubber ....„.,. —-,.„.„,- „,„...„„ 

1  085,101 

r»52 

Rubber  asL^a ,.-.... ,,,,...««. .•«,.!.• *....«*..*4*,*» 

Sftlfo , .„ —  ,„-.....„,.« ,„-,.- 

1«,79« 
7,fi96 

1A7,346 

ghcUs ^.^. ,,*„., „ .„^ 

10,086 
581 

mk,  CMmsse.,.,..,..,.*,,.^ .„,., ..„.„.—„., 

Taploctt , ,-,..,. .'....^«. ,...„»,,.,.,.«.4.. 

wi,aw 

5lS.e91 

340. 146 

Taplocii  ftake^.,....>.,^. >...... ,„., .,, ,..,..,,  ,.* 

89,092 
157,649 

529,155 

TapIcH^a  pearl  ....*,...^.,,..,« *#....,.,..... ,,.,,..,..,,,,,«. ^r 

":""::::: 

Tin ........;*,»„. .„ ...,...,..,..,,, 

&,«»1,109 

5,178 

5,l55,4Ki 
2.153 

All  otlter  arUclea -,..,*•„„,_*.........,.,„„_.* *. 

Total...,. , 

12,061, 97fl 

m 

13,387,  )ft7 
1,596 

12,858,002 
10  438 

B,571 
16,S»4 

li32» 
lS.36fi 
S,30O 
8,17^ 

9,aio 

6.10S 

2,392 
320,154 

3,*74 
1,76S 

fi,flf74 
8,883 

6,793 
4.963 

Coffpo , , ... * 

GiimiditiiimsT ,.:..............,,.....,,.«........,.,,«.,..,.. 

Hidfa,  btilTalo.. 

Mnce.. ..„„^„, 

14,DU 

9,408 
at.Tlfi 

If  act!  pickitij^. ..,. ._.. ., ,.... 

NmmegTi.K^.,,,  ♦...,. ,.-... ^H.  **...**.. 

33,958 

4,787 

248,518 

1,473 

4,297 

ifig 

Pbtcbouli  knaves .-.-_....... .^..,.,...,,,t^»....,^. 

P^jfttjefn.  btflct  ,*...,.,_.*.....>.... _......^., 

4S7,S81 

RtibW... -„.„.. 

Flakfj....... .„ 

75.062 
40,033 

G,fie2 

51.04i 

164.779 

20,797 

FJour...^,. .....* 

Pwirl  ..,...„....„. 

419,806 

39,282 

Seed....... 

COMMEBOE  OF  THE  STBAITS  SBTTLElfENTS. 
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Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

FROM  PENANO— continued. 
Tin 

96,730,609 
802 

97.384,349 

94,065,897 

Wax,  parafHne 

2,022 

All  other  articles 

1,905 

Total  Penang 

7,419,831 
12,081,976 

8,038.664 
13,887,167 

4,899,471 

Total  Singapore 

12,868,002 

Total  Straits  Settlements 

19,601,307 

21,425,821 

17,756,473 

GENERAL   IMPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments from  all  countries  in  1907: 


Articles. 


LIVE  ANIMALS.  FOODSTUFFS, 
DRINKS,  ETC. 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Poultry 

Sheep 

Swine 

Another 


Total. 


Bread  and  biscuits 

Butter  and  cheese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa , 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Drugs  and  chemicals , 

Fish: 

Dried  and  salted 

Fish  maws , 

All  other  fish  (sharks'  flnsand 
fresh  flsh) 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  dried  and  pre- 
served chiefly , 


Qrains  and  flour: 
Beans  and  peas . 

Bran 

ftuU 

Rice 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 


Total,  grain,  etc. 


Lard 

Malt  liquors 

Medicines 

Milk,  condensed 

Oilmen's  stores 

Onions  and  garlic 

Opium 

Provisions,  fresh  and  salted,  in- 
cluding hams  and  bacon 

Sago 

Spices : 

Aveca  nuts 

Pepper- 
Black  

White 

All  other 


Total  spices . 


Value. 


Salt. 


9108-c  R  1907— VOL  I'- 


ll, 064, 801 

283,612 

112,849 

118,294 

1.153.593 

58,939 


2.811,588 


262,737 
223,284 
122,341 
679,929 
46,247 
258,175 

4,748,794 
217,672 

315,913 

830,848 


796,026 

1,200,991 

1,279,867 

19,321,455 

5,182 

1,719,481 

250,887 


24,573,389 


921,267 

596,702 

1,140,279 

1,000.321 

662, 173 

555,652 

6,314,053 

1,700,962 
1,377,603 


-35 


2,382,520 

3,326,048 

1,287,791 

342,404 

7,337,758 

342,952 


Articles. 


LIVE  ANIMALS,  FOODSTUFFS, 

DRINKS,  ETC.— continued. 

Spirits: 

Brandy  

Gin 

Whisky 

All  other 


Total. 


Sugar 

Tapioco,  pearl,  flake,  and  flour . 

Tea 

Tobacca 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Vegetables,  preserved  chiefly. . . 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


Total  Iiveanimals,food8tuff8, 
drinks,  etc 


RAW  MATERIAL. 


Coal 

Copra 

Gambler . 


Gums,  dyes,  and  resins: 

Borneo  rubber 

Para  rubber 

India  rubber 

Copal 

Gutta-percha 

All  other 


Total  gums  dyes,  etc. 


Hides 

Metals: 

Tin 

Tin  ore 

Other  metals., 


Total. 


Nuts,  ground  .... 

Oils: 

Castor , 

Cocoanut 

Kuchang  .... 
Lubricating. 
Petroleum . . 
Liquid  fuel.. 
Other  oils... 


Total. 


Value. 


$691,495 
215.796 
313,973 
289,529 


1,510,793 


2,940,925 
2,461,593 
1,059,113 
2,703,421 
1,282,641 
997,792 
226,461 
1,497,140 


71,705,008 


3,695,280 
5,686,542 
2,563,278 


1,437,436 
2,120,026 
302.371 
1,809,389 
1,489.421 
1,748,203 


8,906,845 


1,529,510 


14.494,918 

80,867,183 

110,164 


46,462.265 


724,  J 


702,013 
626,028 
589,064 
389,272 
1,470,243 
221,681 
198,789 


4,0%,  990 
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Articles. 


RAW  MATERIALS— continued. 


Rattans 

Skins,  goat 

Seeds  

ShellH 

Textile  fibers,   cotton,  silk,  and 

hemp 

Wood  and  timber 

All  other  articles 


Total  raw  materials. 


MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 


Books  and  maps 

Cabinet  ware 

Candles 

Carriages  and  materials . 

Cement 

Clocks  and  watches 

Earthenware 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glass  bottles 

Jewelry 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware. . . 
Leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Another 

Machinery 

Brass  ware 


Copper  ware 

Cvcles,  motor  cars,  etc. 
Hardware  and  cutlery. 
Iron: 

Corrugated 

Bar  and  nail  rod 

Nails 

Other  iron 

Ironware 

Steel 


Value. 


92,222,678 
251,2^ 
396,611 
273,055 

685,382 
912,352 
762. 100 


78,159,019 


173.207 
294.372 
102,003 
357,722 
576,817 
228.308 
719,871 
332,784 
139,112 
109,860 
317,031 

287,694 
262,493 

1,145,135 
229,586 
267,857 
865.646 

1,218,949 

296,842 
309,867 
255,284 
49,974 
1,167,608 
413,797 


Articles. 


MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES— COUt'd. 

Tin  plates 

Tools,   Implements,   and    instru- 
ments  

Matches 

Tramway,  electric,  and  telephone 
goods  

Paints 

Paper  and  paper  ware 

Perfumery 

Soap  and  soda 

Stationery 

Textiles: 

Apparel,  hosiery, and  millinery 

Cotton  piece  goods- 
Plain 

Dyed 

Printed 

Other  cotton  goods- 
Sewing  thread 

Sarongs 

Yams 

All  other  cottons 

Total  cotton  goods 

Cordage 

Gunnies 

Hati  and  caps 

Silk  goods 

Twine 

Umbrellas 

Woolen  goods 

Wooden  ware 

All  other  manufactures 

Total  manufactured  articles. 

Grand  total  exports. 


Value. 


^15,182 

275,512 
950.886 

447,024 
524,487 
962,062 
360.426 
292,391 
272,378 

2,259,830 


4,899,326 
2,681,354 
1,346,975 

389,278 
2,976,916 
1,322,790 

821,561 


13,938,196 


238,075 

2,459,806 

267,979 

1,419,071 

325,088 

882,945 

803,008 

207,792 

3.466,386 


39,968,278 


189,852,306 


SHIPPING  AT  SINGAPORE. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels,  war  ships,  transports, 
yachts,  etc.,  of  all  nations  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1907 
were  10,647  and  14,295,028,  respectively,  being  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  1906  of  346  vessels  and  173,260  tons.  This  decrease  was  entirely 
in  war  ship  tonnage,  merchant  vessels  showing  an  increase  of  245,392 
tons,  but  a  decrease  of  242  in  number. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  tonnage,  including  war  ships,  entered 
and  cleared  at  Singapore  has  increased  by  1,077,811  tons.  In  1903  it 
aggregated  13,217,217;  in  1904,  13,253,283;  in  1905,  13,718,384;  in 
1906,  14,468,288;  and  in  1907,  14,295,028. 

The  tonnage  of  native  craft  and  steam  vessels  under  50  tons,  entered 
and  cleared,  shows  a  decrease  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  of  33,627 
tons.     It  aggregated  1,066,923  in  1907,  against  1,100,550  in  1906. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
entering  and  clearing  at  Singapore  during  the  year  1907 : 


Nationality. 


Merchant  vessels. 


^^f-     Tonnage. 


British 2,676 

Dutch 1,287 

I  497 

;  184 


Qennan. 

French 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Austrian 

Spanish 

Italian 

Danish 

Swedish 

American 

Sara  wale 

Siamese , 

Chinese 

Federated  Malay  States. 


236 


;,  660, 266 

746,060 

919,326 

462.213 

430,887 

184,926 

166,600 

118.211 

66,683 

63,342 

21,311 

3,169 

2,072 

47,433 

19,811 

1,428 


Total 5.1&h|    6,795,647 


British 

Dutch ■ 

German 

French 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Russian 

AuHtrian , 

Spanish 

Italian 

Danish 

Swedish 

American , 

Sarawak 

SiameHC 

Chinese , 

FederatcKl  Malay  States. 


Total  5,1G1       6,784.083 


2,578 

1,262 

496 

183 

139 

233 

60 

35 

26 

24 

12 

2 

1 

69 

60 

1 


(,660,628 

739,497 

917,118 

452,056 

430,860 

182,067 

156,600 

116,316 

66.683 

63,342 

24,811 

8,169 

2.072 

48,336 

19,712 

1,428 


War  ships,  etc. 


Num- 
ber. 


159 


159 


Tonnage. 


215,686 

19,687 

26.580 

1,240 

46,960 


161 
7,800 


6,000 


14,922 
95 

11,990 
7,200 
1.448 


357,649 


216,686 

19,687 

26,580 

1,240 

45.960 


151 
7,800 


6,000 


14,922 

95 

11,990 

7.200 

1,448 


357,649 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,641 

1,288 

503 

188 

146 

235 

62 

39 

26 

26 

12 

2 

9 

59 

74 

3 

16 


5,327 


Tonnage. 


2,644 

1.283 

602 

187 

146 

233 

62 

38 

26 

25 

12 

2 


5,320 


3,775,941 

764,667 

846.906 

463,453 

476,837 

184,926 

166,651 

126.011 

66,683 

68,342 

24,311 

3,169 

16,994 

47,628 

31,801 

8,628 

1,448 


7,153,2% 


3,776,314 

759,084 

943.698 

453.295 

476,810 

182,057 

166,661 

124. 116 

66.683 

68.342 

24, 311 

3.169 

16,994 

4M,430 

31,702 

8,628 

1,448 


7,141,732 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  CEYLON. 


By  CJoNsuL  Edward  A.  Creevey,  (Colombo. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  during  the  calendar  year  1907  is  repre- 
sented by  imports  to  the  value  of  $40,020,646  and  exports  to  the  value 
of  $43,122,750.  In  both  imports  and  exports  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable increase  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding vears.  Of  the  total  imports,  $13,661,666  represented  rice, 
supplied  principally  by  British  India,  Burma,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  Ceylon  customs  returns,  was  $333,136,  and  the  value 
of  exports  thereto  $3,938,110.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  declared  export  return  or  this  consulate,  was 
$4,176,049.  The  aifference  between  these  statements  should  be  as- 
cribed to  the  fact  that  valuations  made  by  the  customs  authorities 
are  predicated  on  approximate  quotations  periodically  made,  and 
not  on  the  actual  value  of  respective  shipments. 
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It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  in  Ceylon  that  the  fig- 
ures representing  the  values  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Ceylon,  showing  as  they  do  only  the  values  of  merchandise  imported 
from  the  United  States  direct,  do  not  represent  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  values  of  goods  of  American  origin  for  the  reason 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  of  American  production  are 
annually  sold  to  Ceylon  purchasers  by  British  or  other  European 
concerns  which  ship  them  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  goods  thus  imported  are  credited  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  final  shipment  is  made. 

The  year  1907  was  a  prosperous  season  for  Ceylon  excepting  the 
last  eight  weeks  of  the  year,  when  there  was  a  marked  reaction,  sales 
decreasing  in  number  and  prices  falling  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  disturbance  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  had  been  no  recovery,  and  the  prospect  was  that  there  would 
be  none  until  after  previous  business  conditions  had  been  restored 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Tea  is  the  one  article  of  export 
which  has  not  suffered  materially  as  to  price  and  quantity. 


Although  Ceylon  offers  a  fine  market  for  cotton  goods,  the  United 
States  as  yet  has  supplied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  demand. 
During  the  year  Ceylon  imported  dyed  piece  goods  to  the  value  of 
$922,545,  none  of  which  was  bought  from  American  producers,  while 
British  India  supplied  $495,643  worth,  the  United  Kingdom  $195,592, 
Holland  $114,170,  Belgium  $38,381,  Germany  $32,563,  Italy  $17,082, 
and  Switzerland  $13,223. 

Of  printed  and  other  muslins  the  total  imports  were  valued  at 
$835,478.  Of  these  values  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $544,103, 
as  against  $339  imported  from  the  United  States.  Of  bleached 
piece  goods,  valued  at  $765,417,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about 
98  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  supplied  only  to  the  value  of 
$1,164.  A  trifle  over  10  per  cent  of  the  gray  cotton  piece  goods  im- 
ported came  from  the  United  States,  which  supplied  to  the  value  of 
$27,654  in  a  total  of  $270,124,  of  which  $234,781  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  United  States  was  credited  with  made-up  apparel  to  the  value 
of  $15  in  a  total  importation  of  $159,312.  The  principal  countries 
of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom,  with  $99,124;  British  India, 
$12,765 ;  Germany,  $16,057 ;  and  Japan,  $24,562. 

Raw  cotton  for  local  manufacture,  to  the  value  of  $100,514,  was 
imported  from  British  India.  Other  cottoiv  importations  were  in- 
significant. In  a  total  importation  of  threads,  yarns,  and  twist,  val- 
ued at  $145,435,  none  was  credited  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS    OF    IIxVRDWAKE,    METALS,   ETC. 

Although  American  hardware  is  found  in  the  stocks  of  all  Ceylon 
dealers,  both  European  and  native,  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
only  $11,011  worth  in  a  total  of  $424,303,  the  United  Kingdom  being 
credited  with  $368,213  and  Germany  $31,750.  This  would  indicate 
large  purchases  of  American  hardware  from  British  middlemen. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  divided  evenly  the  sum  of 
$31,723  which  Ceylon  spent  for  drums  and  tanks.    The  imports  of 
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cast  steel  totaled  $110,543,  of  which  $75,351  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $16,334  from  Belgimn,  $18,328  from  Germany,  and  $3,713 
from  the  United  States. 

Galvanized  barbed-wire  importations  totaled  $130,424,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $78,551,  Germany  $25,160,  Belgium 
$13,732,  and  the  United  States  $9,651.  The  United  States  was  cred- 
ited with  $343  in  a  total  of  $133,512  in  hoop-iron  importations,  the 
United  Kingdom  supplying  $63,086  and  Germany  $45,611. 

Of  total  importations  of  iron  nails  and  rivets,  valued  at  $45,273, 
the  United  States  furnished  $930  worth,  the  United  Kingdom  $10,043, 
Germany  $18,799,  and  Belgium  $13,173.  Belgium  supplied  $36,953 
of  the  flat,  rod,  and  bar  iron  imported,  as  against  $15,330  supplied 
by  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  total  importation  of  $55,543.  Pig  and 
other  irons  to  the  value  of  $15,446  was  supplied  by  the  United  King- 
dom, the  total  importations  being  from  that  country.  Of  $9,630  m 
Swedish  bar  and  angle  iron  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $5,615 
and  Sweden  $4,015. 

The  year's  imports  of  copper  sheathing  amounted  to  $11,569,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $7,545  and  Germany  $3,599. 
None  of  the  imports  were  credited  to  the  United  States.  Manufac- 
tured brass  goods  to  the  value  of  only  $17  were  credited  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies  being  credited  with  99 
per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  $34,843.  Notwithstanding  the 
returns,  brass  goods  of  American  manufacture  are  sold  in  consider- 
able quantities  throughout  Ceylon. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES,  FIREARMS,  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

The  total  importation  of  electrical  supplies  was  $23^432,  of  which 
the  United  States  supplied  $2,166  worth  and  the  United  Kingdom 
$21,266. 

Importations  of  firearms  totaled  $36,705,  of  which  $3,052  came 
from  the  United  States,  $2,555  from  Belgium,  and  $26,021  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  was  credited  with  the  value  of 
$451  in  machinery  importations  aggregating  $82,936,  the  bulk  of  the 
trade,  represented  by  a  value  of  $81,876,  going  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Sewing  machines  to  the  value  of  $1,342  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  the  total  values  being  $17,473,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  $11,507  worth. 

Or  carriages  and  carts  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of 
$466.  The  total  imports  were  valued  at  $26,422.  Japan  supplied 
jinrickishas  to  the  value  of  $18,725.  The  importation  of  carriages 
and  carts  from  the  United  Kindom  amounted  to  $3,232. 

Of  twenty  countries  selling  furniture  in  Ceylon,  the  United  States 
ranks  fourth,  with  importations  valued  at  $1,034  in  a  total  of  $26,525, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  50  per  cent.  The  total 
import  values  of  casks  and  shooks  were  $101^32.  Of  these  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  $33,000,  the  United  States 
$2,400,  and  British  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  the  remainder. 

The  importation  of  chemists'  sundries  totaled  in  value  $141,502,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  $13,730  and  the 
United  Kingdom  $106,650. 
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American  watches  to  the  value  of  $2,419  were  imported  direct,  as 
against  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  value  of 
$4,261  in  a  total  importation  of  $9,116.  The  United  States  supplied 
clocks  to  the  value  of  $6,093  in  total  importations  valued  at  $10,306. 

The  total  importations  of  typewriters  were  valued  at  $10,333,  of 
which  $4,171  was  credited  to  the  United  States  and  $4,022  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  Canada  values  of  $1,605  were  credited;  the 
balance  to  Germany.  The  .above  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual 
facts,  for  many  Ajmerican  machines  are  sold  through  the  British 
selling  agencies  of  American  manufacturers. 

Only  $890  worth  of  stationers'  supplies  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  total  import  values  were  $66,262,  and  of  these  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  $58,960.  Toilet-soap  importations  reached  the 
value  of  $91,104,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $60,545, 
Japan,  $1,943 ;  Germany,  $1,807;  France,  $356,  and  the  United  States, 
$1,306. 

Kerosene  oil  in  cases  to  the  value  of  $135,107  was  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  the  total  import  being  valued  at  $155,923.  All  the  oil 
imported  in  bulk  was  supplied  by  fiomeo. 

One-half  of  the  importations  of  lubricating  oils  were  credited  to 
the  United  States,  the  total  being  $42,503.  The  other  sources  of 
supply  were  the  Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany. 

FOODSTUFFS,   TOBACCO   AND   LIQUORS. 

The  returns  as  to  importations  of  meats  are  wholly  indefinite  as 
to  countries  of  origin.  While  no  meat  importations  are  credited  to 
the  United  States,  this  office  is  informed  by  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  British  concerns  selling  meats  to  Ceylon  that  all  its  hams 
and  bacon  are  produced  in  America.  Ceylon  dealers  also  state  that 
much  of  their  beef  and  mutton,  which  originates  in  Australia,  is 
carried  past  Ceylon  in  cold  storage  and  is  not  put  ashore  imtil  the 
return  of  the  vessel  from  England,  which  country  is  credited  with 
the  importation.  The  importations  of  hams  aggregated  $54,913  in 
vahie,  of  frozen  beef  $12,907  and  of  frozen  mutton  $19,000. 

Of  cured  and  salted  fish  the  United  States  furnished  none.  Of 
tinned  fish  the  total  imports  amounted  to  $30,743.  Of  this  $23,015 
was  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,000  each  to  France  and 
Germany  and  $3,254  to  the  United  States.  Wheat  flour  to  the  value 
of  $500,233  was  supplied  by  British  India  and  Australia.  The 
United  States  furnished  none. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  were  credited  with  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  preserved  fruits  imported,  the  total  value 
being  $66,820.  The  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $31,415,  Australia  $30,000  and  the  United  States  $5,070. 

The  importations  of  biscuits  were  valued  at  $109,535.  Of  these 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $82,964,  Germany  $20,643,  Australia 
$5,879,  and  the  United  States  none.  Confectionery  importations 
aggre^rated  $72,629,  the  United  Kingdom  being  credited  with  $67,400. 
The  other  sources  of  supply  were  France,  Italy,  and  Australia. 

The  values  of  imported  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff  aggre- 
gated $180,475.    Of  this  sum  $126,070  was  credited  to  Great  Britain 
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and  $21,333  to  the  United  States.  To  the  Philippine  Islands  $4,382 
was  credited.    Holland  also  supplied  cigars,  and  Egypt  cigarett^. 

The  importations  of  champagne  totaled  $34,976,  oi  which  France 
supplied  to  the  value  of  $27,911.  Burgundy,  bottled  and  in  wood, 
was  valued  at  $2,526,  France  being  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
Claret,  96  per  cent  of  which  came  from  France,  was  valued  at  $12,663. 
Sour  wines  to  the  value  of  $3,142  were  supplied  by  Germany  and 
$625  by  France.  Port  wine  importations  were  valued  at  $17,170. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  60  per  cent  of  the  bottled  port  and 
Spain  40  per  cent  of  that  imported  m  the  wood.  Under  the  head  of 
**  Wines,  unenimierated,"  the  United  States  was  credited  with  $9,139 
in  a  total  importation  of  $192,093. 

Bottled  beer  and  ale  valued  at  $68,789  were  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  Germany  supplying  to  the  value  of  $33,633. 
Importations  of  beer  in  the  wood  were  valued  at  $19,100,  practically 
all  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Grermany  bieing  cred- 
ited with  only  $60  worth.  The  colony  imported  whisky  to  the  value 
of  $177,899;  gin,  $98,890;  brandy,  $119,736;  and  rectified  spirits, 
$160.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  96  per  cent  of  the  whisky,  Hol- 
land 96  per  cent  of  the  gin,  and  France  86  per  cent  of  the  brandy. 
Ceylon's  total  drink  bill  for  the  year  was  $700,763,  exclusive  of  the 
sums  spent  by  natives  of  the  island  for  arrack,  the  native  distillation. 

DIRECT   DEALINGS    WITH    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  Ceylon  exporters, 
both  European  and  native,  to  deal  direct,  if  possible,  with  American 
importers,  thus  saving  to  themselves  the  profits  which  go  to  British 
middlemen  when  their  goods  are  sold  through  London.  This  office 
is  frequently  in  receipt  of  requests  for  the  names  of  American  im- 
porters, ana  it  is  quite  probaole  that  soon  there  will  be  a  marked 
increase  in  the  returns  of  exports  direct  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  similar  tendency  on  the  part  of  Ceylon  importers,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  efforts  toward  making  direct  connections 
will  be  attended  by  any  marked  success,  as  several  local  importers 
have  found  it  impossible  to  do  business  airect  with  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  for  the  reason  that  their  terms  and  system 
of  credit  are  not  so  favorable  to  the  importer  as  those  which  are 
freely  accorded  by  European  houses.  While  the  American  exporter 
quotes  f.  o.  b.  prices,  cash  against  documents,  the  European  quotes 
c  i.  f .  prices  and  allows  credit  ranging  upward  of  six  months  when 
desired. 
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The  value  of  exports  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  States  in  1906  was 
$2,762,816;  1906,  $3,779,752;  and  1907,  $4,176,049.  The  leading 
items  were: 
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The  imports  into  Ceylon  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1905  were 
valued  at  $9,057;  1906,  $13,357;  and  1907,  $16,420,  while  the  exports 
thereto  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  $6,335,  $52,947,  and  $83,726, 
respectively. 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  NORTH  BORNEO. 

By  Consul  Lesteb  Matnabd,  Sandakan. 

The  total  imports  of  British  North  Borneo  in  1907  show  an  in- 
crease, excluding  treasure,  of  $181,540  ($101,562). »  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  larger  entries  of  cloth,  ironware,  oils,  provisions,  railway  and 
telegraph  materials,  spirits  and  wines,  and  sundries.  The  only  de- 
creases of  importance  are  in  machinery  and  vessels,  and  rice,  flour, 
and  grain.  Out  of  46  headings,  31  show  advances  and  15  reduced 
figures. 

Sandakan  shows  an  advance  of  $136,841  ($76,631),  principally  in 
ironware,  provisions,  rice,  flour,  and  grain,  spirits  and  wines,  and 
the  sundries  account.  Copra  improved  owing  to  trade  with  Cagayan 
reviving  somewhat  again.  Machinery  imports  were  swelled  by  the 
arrivals  for  the  new  ice  and  aerated  water  factory.  The  headings 
which  record  decreases  are  of  small  cons  licence;  that  in  salt  was  due 
to  cheaper  supplies  being  obtained  ^        the  Philippmes,  the  actual 
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vessels,  railway  and  telegraphic  materials,  rice,  flour,  and  grain. 
The  reductions  in  machinery  and  vessels  and  railway  materials  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  smaller  imports  of  the  British  Borneo  Exploration 
Company,  which  in  1906  imported  several  lighters  and  a  Quantity 
of  railway  material  and  locomotives,  and  also  in  part  to  the  Marudu 
Bay  Company,  which  in  1906  imported  all  the  machinery  for  their 
cutch  factory.  The  falling  off  in  opium  is  to  a  certain  extent  due 
to  the  extensive  reduction  m  the  number  of  coolies  employed  by  the 
British  Borneo  Exploration  Company,  but  still  more  to  the  anti- 
opium  crusade,  as  a  result  of  which  a  very  large  number  of  Chinese 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  the  drug.  The  only  increase  of  any 
note  is  in  damar,  which  comes  for  transshipment  to  Singapore  from 
the  southern  Philippines. 

Province  Keppel  shows  an  increase  of  $102,171  ($67,216)  under 
headings  of  cloth,  ironware,  opium,  provisions,  railway  and  telegraph 
material,  spirits  and  wines,  and  sundries.  Decreases  are  hardly 
noticeable.  The  report  sent  in  assigns  no  reason  for  the  various 
advances. 

Province  Dent  shows  a  decrease  of  $22,428  ($12,660) ,  made  up  by 
lesser  imports  in  cloth,  opium,  and  rice,  flour,  and  grain.  The  decrease 
is  probably  due  to  Jesselton  railway  gradually  taking  possession  of 
the  up  country  trade,  the  Western  route  being  less  used  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  connected  therewith.  Some  of  the  shops  on  the  Weston 
line  moved  to  Beaufort,  and  a  great  many  natives  left  the  district  for 
Tenom  to  search  for  jungle  produce. 

In  the  foregoing  deductions  treasure  is  excluded. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  decrease  in  the  exports  from  British  North  Borneo  in 
1907,  exclusive  of  treasure,  amounts  to  $630,030  ($296,817),  and  this 
can  virtually  be  put  down  to  the  lesser  export  of  tobacco  from  Kudat. 
Birds'  nests  were  more  in  quantity,  but  prices  were  poor,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  lesser  value.  Dried  fish  and  shellfish  went  back 
slightly  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Gutta  exports  fell  off,  and  the 
live  stock  sent  away  was  less,  this  latter  on  account  of  no  trade  with 
the  Philippines,  as  in  1906.  Rattans  receded  in  Darvel  Bay  and 
Jesselton,  and  a  bad  market  at  Singapore  is  said  to  have  influenced  this 
product.  Sundries  account  was  reduced  by  there  being  no  manganese 
shipped  from  Kudat,  some  $30,000  ($16,800)  worth  feing  sent  away 
_       in  1006. 

^1  The  main  advances  recorded  were  in  the  following  items:  Copra, 

^M       mostly  ihm  to  trade  with  Philippines  passing  throu^  our  ports  for 

■  tninssliipment;  cutch  advanced  really  about  $60,000  ($28,000),  the 

■  extont  of  Kudat  shipments,  but  this  was  reduced  to  $27,000  ($16,120) , 
^^^-on  account  of  value  of  cutch  exported  from  Sandakan  being  taken  at 
^^F^  lower  figure  than  hitherto,  it  having  in  previous  years  been  over- 
^^*  nilut«d;  fruits  and  cocoanuts  appear  better,  due  to  larger  shipments 
P  jf  vocoannts  from  Sandakan.  t  irewood  made  a  great  jump ;  tnis  was 
[          pouEht  abuut^  by  the  putting  on  of  a  steamer  from  Hongkong  to 

Bandakan  which  caused  a  great  reduction  in  freight  rates  andin- 
|lici?d  ma  V  people  to  go  in  for  cutting  and  shippmg  firewood  and 
tow-pricef  Limbers,  the  reduced  freight  enabling  profits  to  be  made  on 
4o  chtiap^     classes  of  wood ;  the  advance  in  the  timber  ^^^icrtV?.  y?.  ^^^sj^ 
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to  this.  Sago  flour  rose  $17,367  ($9,726),  viz,  nearly  $7,000  ($3,920) 
in  Province  Keppel  and  $10,400  ($6,824)  in  Province  Dent 

As  regards  the  different  stations : 

Sandakan  increased  $42,179  ($23,620),  mainly  due  to  cocoanuts, 
firewood,  timber,  tobacco,  and  sundries.  The  three  former  have  been 
explained  above.  The  increase  in  sundries  is  due  to  exports  of 
Silimpopon  coal,  which  reached  2,700  tons,  of  the  value  of  about 
$16,000  ($8,960).  Decreases  occurred  in  birds'  nests  and  cutch. 
Damar  and  dried  fish  and  shellfish  experienced  a  setback,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  only  temporary.  Seed  pearls  were  $6,000  ($3,360)  less 
than  in  1906,  due  to  the  nonworking  of  the  Maropp  beds,  which  are 
now  in  their  fallow  period.  Para  rubber  totaled  4,975  pounds,  valued 
at  $9,290  ($5,202),  against  474  pounds  in  1906,  valued  at  $715  ($400), 
all  from  the  Sekong  estate.  On  the  whole  the  export  trade  tor  the 
year  was  good  for  the  merchants,  as  they  must  have  profited  largely 
by  the  50  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rates  brought  about  by  the 
putting  on  oy  the  Chinese  of  the  steamer  Progress. 

Darvel  Bay  decreased  $50,037  ($28,021),  accounted  for  chiefly  by 
dried  fish  and  shellfish,  gutta  and  rattan  trade  falling  off.  The  only 
increases  of  any  value  were  in  copra  and  garu  wood. 

Kudat  went  back  $591,874  ($331,449),  due  in  the  main  to  tobacco 
and  manganese.  The  only  important  increase  was  in  cutch,  in  which 
an  average  monthly  output  of  685  hundredweight  was  maintained 
throughout  the  year. 

Province  Keppel  increased  by  $63,583  ($35,606),  rubber,  paddi, 
sago  flour,  and  tobacco  bein^  responsible.  Live-stock  and  rattan 
figures  diminished ;  the  latter  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  great  distances 
which  the  natives  now  have  to  go  to  collect,  and  also  to  the  weak 
market  at  Singapore. 

Province  Dent  figures  were  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  $6,119 
($3,427),  copra,  damar,  and  sago  flour  being  mainly  accountable. 
Decreases  occurred  in  rubber,  live  stock,  and  timber. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  State  compared  with  1906 
were  as  follows  in  silver  dollars : 


District. 

1906. 

1907. 

Increase 
(+)  and 
decrease 

Sandakiin 

REVKNUK. 

«118,711 
56,501 
59.079 
57,121 
18,733 

8125, 1-17 
68, 30^1 
58,678 
68,917 
19,137 

+«6, 436 

+11,803 

401 

Darvel  Bay 

Kndat 



Province  Keppel 

+  11,793 
+      404 

Province  Dent 

Total 

310,  MM 
f.,  895 

3 10. 183 

6.860 
1,943 
1,024 
1,610 
1,814 
272 

+30,035 

KXPENDITURK. 

Sandakan  

36 

+  1,943 

+  1,024 

+  1,610 

226 

Lahad  Datu 

Tawao 

Kndat 

Jesaelton 

2,040 
106 

Province  Dent 

+       106 

Total 

9,101 

13,523 

+  4,421 
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INDUSTRIES. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  show  a  decrease  of  over  2,000  bales.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  some  estates  rubber  is  being  planted  where 
tobacco  was  formerly  grown.  The  prices  realized  for  tobacco  were 
satisfactory,  but  rubber  seems  to  be  more  attractive.  New  rubber 
estates  have  been  opened  and  seem  to  be  doing  well.  The  exports 
have  increased  over  600  piculs  (a  picul=133i  pounds),  making  an 
increase  value  of  $7,323  ($4,100).  In  a  few  years  more  the  new 
estates  will  begin  tapping  and  these  figures  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  British  North  Borneo  government  has  cleared  a  large  tract  of 
land  parallel  to  the  railroad  and  have  planted  rubber  over  a  con- 
siderable portion. 

The  British  Borneo  Exploration  Company  has  made  no  ship- 
ments of  manganese  since  the  one  reportea  in  1906  and  has  devoted 
its  time  to  prospecting.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  locate  smokeless 
coal  on  the  island  of  Jambongon,  off  the  north  coast  of  British  North 
Borneo,  but  without  success  to  date. 

The  Cowie  Harbor  Coal  Company  has  greatly  increased  its  coal 
output.  According  to  a  recent  report,  the  present  output  is  about 
65  tons  a  day  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  railway  has  been  much 
improved  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  ballasted.  The  line  will,  it  is 
anticipated,  be  finally  finished  in  July,  1908,  when  450-ton  lighters 
will  be  loaded  directly  from  the  mines.  The  wharf  at  Sebattik  Island 
is  finished,  there  being  over  3,000  tons  of  coal  in  stock.  There  are 
now  about  600  coolies  at  work. 

The  coal  wharf  at  Sandakan  has  supplied  many  ships  with  bunker 
coal,  and  very  favorable  reports  have  been  received. 

New  cutch  works  have  been  established  in  Maruda  Bay,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  exported  396  tons,  valued  at  $50,521 
($28,291.76^.  The  exports  from  Sandakan  have  decreased  $23,028 
($12,895.68),  but  the  total  exports  from  the  two  factories  show  an 
increase  of  $27,458  ($15,376.48). 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS  OP  BRITISH   NORTH   BORNEO. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  British 
North  JJorneo  in  1906  and  1907 : 


IMPORTS. 


ArUdet. 


19W, 


ArtloloL 


ins. 


1W7. 


BiiiMLiiR'  TUAtojial . . .. 

Oloth.. ».,. 

Kiarttivn  &D<1  «]mm  wan*. . 
FrulU  And  v^et&blt^. , , , 

Fumituru . 

H^(ii[».  Tope  ftiid  c«rd«jre 

trim  ware ,-. 

JfW^ltf  *,.. ,..,„- 

Kef<w*iio  olK ,..,,....,  ,* 
Machinf>T7  &nd  v^neli... 

MAtCbOL *.****..* 

lltiilcNil  liiitnini«nti,.... 

OIU,  not  kcfotfene >. 

Oi^tum  ...... ,.„.--.. 

PrDVlsl<m« 


7.1IS1 
67,720 
76,007 

«,1S1 


412,226 
23.&72 

63,ftft7 

nhtm 


Pjitnttf  And  pointen*  ma- 

tf^rlalu*. .........,.*. 

KaHwaj  and   leL^rapli 

matertalt.,......., 

Rk<c,  fiitUTf  and  gittJfi 

Aalt ....,„,. 

iS|ilriui  and  wincfl.. >....,, 
liiAtkitier? 

BiigM..... -,-.,„. 

Tfii  _..„,.,♦„„„„,. — 

Tnbaci^..,... ---... 

Tn>Aiiur«  ...,....,,„.—_. 

ThTt^dimd  fArtiJ^... ...... 

All  other  aru^lea ,. 


f^.5i5 


^WIA,9«l 


9lb,S^ 


nijn 

eft.  02!^ 

T\Ii,'Mt 

B7l.6ai 

28,G6ft 

26.72.** 

109,  «0 

1 18. 779 

nATQ 

•r?,mi 

Tn.flOB 

7^i.0Ci6 

1»,76S 

20.  wa 

W,875 

IN.  110 

47*.  ate 

220.  e.v 

Iffi,1l67 

2a.29e 

m,m 

m.6&fi 

%nxA&f) 
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Artfclen. 


Beenrax  >..*...... , 

BJrdi^  Dttt« 

Cftniplior. ..,** < 

Copni ^ .--^._. 

Culch  ,.,..«...«,..*.,-„ 

Bomar...^.... 

Dried  fiisii  Aud  BheliAKb*  * . . 

GHmbier 

Ghftfu  woodr  t>&rka,  and 

roots.... 

Guttn-percbft  *.... ^^ . , . 

Hides 

Indi^  rubber  .^,.„^,..._., 
RatUrn -,.._. 


1906. 


f9,3l9 

3^,191 
I4,8£i& 
113.fi20 
111,4€7 
li2,7lS 
11,270 

15,738 

2KHQ7 

12,062 

104,853 

le2,4^ 


1907. 


112,219 

32,075 
36,476 
170.978 
111,007 
136, 64S 
10, 191 

7,38B 
l3,Sft9 
112,17fi 
108,325 


Articles- 


Biiirlc  Gun  ._..*_».--.*.***, 

Bht^Ets 

Titnb*?...._— „ 

Tobacco; 

E^tiLta  gtnwn *..„.. 

Kative    ».Dd     Chlnesa 

grrowtt. .,*w,..... 

Treasure.., ,.....,, ,p, ... 

TrRpanp,.  „,„......,„.,.. 

Tortfliffe  shell., ,,.,_. _-,.... 

All  atberttrtlc]^.  »**.,*.„, 


Total, 


I90a. 


193,773 
10,998 
IS.ASI 

479,304 

2,934,645 

19,595 

106.622 

21.ei4 

ll,7B7 

2&4.53S 


4,a67,«3 


1907. 


•iii.no 

7,63fi 

2,4S9,122 

26.302 
111,822 

16,110 

£,337 

2U,4»3 


4.332,913 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  BY  PORTS. 


Imports: 

Sandakan   

$1,187,577 
499,600 
704,753 
444, 102 
162,950 

81,250,872 
630,026 
446,200 
553,978 
140,024 

Exports: 
•    Sandakan  

$1,226,875 

1,363,605 

1,890,262 

236,608 

150,603 

11,280,794 

Davel  Bay 

Davel  Bay 

1, 304, 438 

Kudat 

Kudat 

1,297,466 

Province  Keppel 

Province  Dent 

Province  Keppel 

Province  Dent 

300,084 
150, 131 

Total 

Total 

2,988,982 

2,921,100 

4,857,943 

4,332,913 

SIAM  AND  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  reports  of  consular  officers  on  trade  conditions  in  Siam  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  including  Java,  Madura,  Sumatra,  and  other 
islands,  show  that  the  total  imports  into  Siam  were  $28,327,868  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1908,  while  the  United  States  exported 
to  that  country  in  the  calendar  year  1908,  $385,19G.  The  exports  from 
Siam  during  the  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  $35,904,460,  of  which, 
according  to  Siamese  figures,  only  $845  came  to  the  United  States. 
These  figures  are  misleading,  as  the  declared  value  of  exports  from 
Bangkok  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  amoimted  to  $77,842, 
while  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  that  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  Siam  in  1908  was  $90,976.  But  as  a  large  percentage 
of  both  the  exports  from  Siam  and  the  imports  into  that  coimtry  are 
reshipped  at  Singapore  and  Hongkong,  correct  statistics  are  not 
available.  The  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  are  credited  with 
84  per  cent  of  Siam's  exports  and  with  76  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
because  Singapore  and  Hongkong  are  British  ports. 

In  1898  the  United  Kingdom  owned  78  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
using  the  port  of  Bangkok,  but  the  latest  returns  show  only  13  per 
cent  British  and  51  per  cent  German.  The  Norwegians  have  more 
vessels  in  this  trade  in  number  and  tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
Siam  is  on  a  gold  basis,  though  there  is  practically  no  gold  in  circula- 
tion. Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Government  to  develop  the 
national  resources.    The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Malays 
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and  other  races  is  said  to  be  very  great,  and  with  raikoad  facilities  that 
are  being  provided  rich  forests  and  mines  hitherto  unapproachable  can 
be  developed.  The  British  consular  agent  at  Chiengmai  complains 
that  those  engaged  in  developing  the  teak  forests  are  hampered  by 
elephant  thefts,  stating  that  two  British  firms  lost  43  elephants  in  one 
year,  and  an  elephant  is  worth  on  an  average  about  $2,000.  There  are 
over  300  automobiles  in  use  in  Bangkok  and  not  a  single  one  of 
American  make.  Kerosene  imports  have  been  increasing  rapidly, 
but  84  per  cent  of  the  increase  comes  from  Sumatra  and  16  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports  from  Bangkok  76  per  cent  of 
the  total  is  made  up  of  rice  and  13  per  cent  of  teak.  Nearly  $5,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  goods  are  imported  at  Bangkok,  75  per  cent  of  which 
comes  from  British  ports. 

The  insignificance  of  the  American  trade  with  Siam  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  commimication  between 
the  two  countries,  and  American  manufacturers  depend  largely  upon 
foreigners  to  handle  their  goods.  The  Siamese  market,  it  seems, 
offers  splendid  opportunities  for  many  American  articles,  such  as 
chemicals  and  medicines,  provisions,  glassware,  machinery  and  other 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  flour,  and  agricultural  implements,  and 
if  more  energy  were  displayed  by  American  exporters  and  manu- 
facturers no  doubt  the  trade  would  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  aggregate  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  1907  amounted 
to  $238,359,270,  of  which  $94,757,890  were  imports,  an  increase  in 
imports  of  $802,515  over  the  previous  year.  The  purchases  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $1,771,263,  an  increase  of  $116,768  over 
1906. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in 
the  year  1908  were  $2,276,104,  while  the  imports  from  that  country 
wore  $22,294,772.  This  one-sided  condition  of  the  trade  with  Java 
and  Sumatra  has  long  continued,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  into  the  United  States.  Java  produced  1,282,705  tons 
of  sugar  in  1907.  In  addition  to  sugar,  Java  and  Madura  have  over 
11,000,000  acres  of  rice  land,  and  produce  100,000,000  pounds  of 
coffee,  50,000,000  kilos  of  tobacco,  besides  large  quantities  of  tea, 
cinchona,  opium,  indigo,  cacao,  etc.  There  are  about  36,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  of  which  number  75,000  are 
Europeans  or  of  European  descent.  The  largest  revenue  is  from 
tin,  but  the  opium  and  salt  monopolies  furnish  23  per  cent  of  the 
revenue.  A  law  took  effect  on  March  1,  1908,  aboUshing  the  one 
which  was  in  force  up  to  that  time  compelling  the  natives  to  give 
free  labor  to  the  Government,  and  obUging  them  to  sell  coffee  at  $6 
for  136  pounds  of  the  best  quaUty.  But  they  e  now  compelled  to 
pay  a  direct  tax,  which  they  formerly  es  .    T      U     (     States 

formerly  supplied  a  good  deal  of  flour  to «  obtained 
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from  Australia.  Java  buys  six  times  as  much  from  the  United 
Kingdom  as  she  sells  to  that  country,  and  sells  to  the  United  States 
about  ten  times  as  much  as  she  buys  from  this  country.  But  while 
Siam  procures  its  petroleum  from  Sumatra  to  a  very  large  extent, 
Java  buys  more  from  the  United  States  than  it  does  horn.  Sumatra. 
Petroleum  constitutes  the  largest  single  item  of  imports  from  the 
United  States,  followed  by  resin,  iron  and  steel  goods,  tobacco,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  canned  goods,  and  flour  in  the  order  named. 

Java  imports  cotton,  haberdashery  and  provisions',  flour,  etc., 
which  the  United  States  could  well  supply,  but  does  not  do  so  not- 
withstanding the  large  purchases  of  Javanese  products  by  the  United 
States.  In  1907  steamers  to  the  number  of  1,108  entered  the  port  of 
Batavia  and  harbor  of  Tandjong-Priok  but  not  one  of  the  number 
was  under  the  American  flag,  lliere  is  a  splendid  field  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  for  trade  expansion,  and  in  view  of  the  large  purchases 
made  by  the  United  States  return  sales  should  increase  rapidly  with 
proper  steamship  communication  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  American 
exporters. 


REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  SIAM. 

By  Consul-general  John  Van  A.  MagMurray,  Bangkok. 

Computed  in  the  money  of  the  country,  ticals,  the  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  were  somewhat  less,  and  the 
exports  largely  less,  than  in  the  calendar  year  1906.  But  com- 
puting at  the  increased  value  of  the  tical — 32  cents  in  1906  and  36 
cents  m  1907-8 — the  imports  and  exports  show  a  gain  as  compared  with 
the  calendar  year  1906,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1906. 

1907-«. 

Tinports,,  , , 

$24,321,585 
36,392,273 

$28,327,868 
35,904,460 

Exports..                                                

Total 

59,713,858 

64,232,828 

Exfjressed  in  American  money,  the  imports  for  1907  were  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  exports  greater  than  m  any 
previous  year  except  1906. 

AMERICAN    TRADE    IN    SIAM. 

American  trade  with  Siam  is  insignificant,  and  the  fact  is  none  the 
less  discouraging  because  the  reasons  therefor  are  clear.  Siam  lies 
on  the  mericTian  farthest  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States;  there  is  no  direct  communication  from  any  American  port, 
and  there  is  in  Bangkok  only  one  independent  American  import  nrm, 
a  distributing  station  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  a  sales 
agency  tor  the  Smith  Premier  typewriter.    For  the  transportation 
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and  distribution  of  their  goods  American  manufacturers  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  courtesy  of  loreimers,  and  that  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  national  rivalries  are  abnormally  keen.  It  would  seem  that 
American  manufacturers  are  indifferent  to  the  Siamese  market. 
They  have  sent,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  one  commercial 
traveler  to  Siam  in  more  than  a  year.  They  have,  it  is  true,  sent 
vast  quantities  of  advertising  literature,  which  has  had  no  appreciable 
result.  Much  of  this  advertising  material,  even  from  firms  expe- 
rienced in  the  export  trade,  is  in  Spanish,  and  is  wronglv  addressed. 
And  yet  this  market  seems  to  offer  good  though  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  certain  American  staples,  especially  for  flour,  canned  pro- 
visions, oil,  agricultural  and  milling  machinery,  light  hardware,  and 
a  reliable  medium  grade  of  automobiles  and  motor  boats. 

The  following  items  of  imports,  credited  by  the  Siamese  customs 
to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1907  and 
1908,  have  been  collated  from  a  mass  of  statistics,  not  so  much  for 
their  gross  value  as  for  pointers,  showing  the  particular  lines  in  which 
the  goods  are  forcing  themselves  on  this  market,  for  they  do  not  owe 
their  presence  therein  to  any  efforts  of  American  exporters.  They 
constitute  a  good  beginning  for  our  exporters,  however. 


Artlclu, 


Arma  and  ejcpkidTei. 

Books,  pdnied ... 

Carrlflgps,  moton,  etc, 

ClothEsg ...., 

ColCQfi  eooOs 


HMtdwore.... ... 

FuitilCii/« „+..._- 

JewDliT"-" .*...., 

Lwnps  atid  lamf}  wan . 

Lcatfusf  manu^Cum , , 


IflOT. 


•2^7 
10^879 

laa 

560 
301 


fi.QDl 


IflOB. 


f3% 

813 

7,088 

4n 

540 

1,«7 

13,51£ 

73,»46 
333 


Actlclefl. 


Httchinc  beltlxig, . . . . 
Brass  wan  ,..,«««... 
IrtJii  and  stjwJ  goods. 
Olfaer  loetaL  gooda,,. , 
Provisions  ....,.._„, 
Oila: 


UquJdruel...... 

Points  and  d^...,. 
Paj«r.  „..,...  *..,*., 
Bonu_,._ 

Tobiicco  fclffttettfla). 


Tolia... 3AS,«44 


waff. 


A$7 

10,224 

806 

IB,  293 

|iQ,»i7 


I7,84£ 
67 


32,883 


1KB. 


8,ft»S 

IS,  Tie 

25, 97* 
2ftl 

n 

1.372 
25,012 
11,583 


4H4ia 


SIAMESE   FIKANGES. 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  finances  of  Siam  is  the  ficti- 
tious enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  tical,  the  standard  silver  coin, 
which  had,  under  a  system  of  free  coinage,  been  worth  three-fifths 
of  the  Mexican  dollar.  By  a  decree  published  November  27,  1902, 
the  mint  was  closed  to  free  coinage,  and  it  was  publicly  stated  that 
for  the  future  "any  person  desiring  to  obtain  ticals  from  the  treas- 
ury could  do  so  by  depositing  an  equivalent  sum  in  gold  with  the 
government  bankers  in  London  at  a  rate  of  exchange  to  be  ascer- 
tained on  application  to  the  ministry  of  finance.''  On  the  day  of 
the  closing  or  the  mint  the  value  of  the  tical  was  22.37  cents;  the 
present  rate  (September,  1908)  is  36.5  cents.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  result,  this  artificial  e:  bation  of  the  val  of  the  monetary 
unit  by  63  per  cent  in  eight  y  -rs  has  tempo 
market.  Laoor  and  retail  goods  c  imand  at 
in  ticals,  as  before,  but  the  enhi  xi  i 
disadvantageous  to  the  lai| 


ily  unsettled  the 

t      same  prices, 

lit      s        Axs^#^*^ 
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affects  the  rest  of  the  commuiiity.    Meanwhile  the  very  low  rate 
of  silver  has  diverted  interest  from  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 

f)rises,  and  has  drawn  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry  into  specu- 
ation  in  Hongkong  and  Chinese  silver.    The  final  readjustment  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

RAILROADS   AND    SHIPPING   RETURNS. 

The  development  of  railroads  in  Siam  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statement:  Roval  Siamese  state  railways,  standard  gage,  485  miles; 
private  railroads,  narrow  gage.  574  miles;  total,  1,059  nmes.  Besides 
■  the  completed  lines  mentionea,  the  Royal  Siamese  state  railways  have 
imder  construction  an  extension  of  150  miles  of  the  main  northern 
line,  from  Pitsanuloke,  through  Outeradit,  to  Nakon  Lampang,  and  a 
spur  of  18  miles  from  Ban  Dara  to  Sawankaloke.  Tracli  have  now 
been  laid  over  some  60  miles  of  this  extension. 

German  steamship  lines  maintain  a  regular  weekly  service  between 
Bangkok  and  Singapore,  and  have  frequent  though  irregular  sailings 
on  both  the  Singapore  and  Hongkong  routes.  The  Cnino-Siamese 
Line,  which  was  to  have  entered  into  competition  with  both  these 
services  early  in  1908,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do  so.  A  French  line 
maintains  a  fortnightly  service  to  Saigon.  A  Danish  line  has  inau- 
gurated a  regular  monthly  direct  service  between  Bangkok  and  Copen- 
hagen and  Antwerp.  The  same  Danish  line  has  hitnerto  controlled 
the  fleet  of  coasting  steamers,  under  the  Siamese  flag,  which  main- 
tains a  weekly  service  along  the  east  coast  to  Chantaboon  and  along 
the  west  coast  to  Singapore;  this  fleet,  however,  is  shortly  to  be 
transferred  to  a  Siamese  company.  Besides  the  regular  lines  here 
mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  tramp  steamers,  mostly  Norwe- 
gian and  British,  more  or  less  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
this  port. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  entrances  of  steam  and  sailing 
vessels,  by  nationality,  at  the  port  of  Bangkok  during  the  calendar 
year  1907: 


K&ttoiuUty. 


Brltbh 

Datilfih 

Dnich , 

French 

German „ 

Norwudan . 

Kaplan,.,..,......,. 

Siamese . . » . . . 

Total  st'?am . . . . 


Numb^. 


JOO 

4 

23 

2^ 

210 

1 
54 


713 


Toimaee, 


'J: 

310, 


gauiq^ 


NatlonallCsr. 


frPirman  ^^^^^^^ ^^^» 

Swedlsb „.„„,.-.,. 

ToUJsim„... 

Total  ull  and  steam 
JudIc.., 


Kumber. 


716 


220 


Toimaga. 


l,96g 
S30 


a,  718 


(m,»2ft 


MINES   AND   AGRICULTURE. 


In  September,  1907,  it  was  ascertained  that  mining  leases  had 
been  granted  as  follows:  To  Siamese,  274;  British,  16;  Danish,  7; 
Dutch,  5;  Austrians,  4;  Americans,  Germans,  and  Italians,  1  each. 
Of  these  only  the  tin  mines  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
are  notably  successful.     It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  Straits 
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Settlements  that  6,350,933  poimds  of  tin,  valued  at  $2,326,866,  and 
8,138,400  poimds  of  tin  ore,  valued  at  $1,903,476,  were  sent  from 
Siamese  territory  to  Singapore  and  Penang  during  1907.  These 
figures  doubtless  represent  fairly  accurately  the  product  of  the 
Siamese  mines,  which  suflfered  greatly  from  the  low  price  for  tin 
which  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  1907. 

The  quantity  of  rice  available  for  export  in  1907  was  small — 
1,531,826,660  pounds  of  all  sorts,  against  2,055,668,260  pounds  in 
1906.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  smallness  of  the  crop  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  up-coimtry  growers  held  back  much  of  their 
supply,  standing  out  for  the  usual  prices  in  ticals  of  enhanced  value. 
The  scarcity  of  rice  was  relieved  in  the  early  months  of  1908,  when 
the  new  crop  came  down  to  Bangkok,  bringing  the  total  export 
figures  for  the  Siamese  year  ended  March  31, 1908,  up  to  1,782,715,460 
pounds,  as  compared  with  1,924,520,616  pounds  for  the  previous 
year  and  1,738,692,133  pounds  for  the  average  of  the  preceding 
five  years. 

OHINBSE   LABOR   IN   SIAM — TRADE-MARKS. 

Owing  to  the  sparsity  of  the  native  population,  Chinese  labor  is 
very  largely  and  increasingly  employed.  No  vital  statistics  are 
available,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  total  population  of  the 
country  is  between  5,000,000  and  7,000,000,  and  that  the  Chinese 
(including  those  bom  in  Siam  who  retain  distinctive  Chinese  customs) 
form  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  the  total;  in  Bangkok  itself,  with  700,000 
inhabitants,  the  proportion  of  Chinese  is  doubtless  greater.  The 
immigration  and  tne  emigration  statistics  unfortunately  rive 
only  the  totals,  but  the  following  table  of  the  movement  of  deck 
(steerage)  passengers  into  and  from  Bangkok  by  sea  during  the 
years  ended  March  31,  1907  and  1908,  wul  give  some  idea  of  the 
immigration  of  coolies.  The  arrivals  from  and  departures  for  Hong- 
kong and  Chinese  ports  are  almost  without  exception  Chinese,  and 
from  and  to  Singapore  mostly  East  Indians  and  Malays: 


Ports. 

1907. 

1908. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Singapore 

8,345 
2,802  , 
49,511 
7,027 
391 
14 

6,301 

32,036 

609 

13,044 
2,631 
62,332 
10,395 
260 
20 

9,400 

42,373 

1,520 

nongkong 

Swatow 

Ilalhow 

Saigon 

AU  other 

390 
35 

304 
38 

Total 

G8,090 

39,371 

88,601 

53,644 

The  first  Siamese  legislation  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks 
and  analogous  rights  is  contained  in  the  new  penal  code,  which 
became  operative  September  21,  1908;  sections  235-239  impose 
penalties  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation  for  the  offenses 
of  fraudulently  using  for  business  purposes  a  name  to  which  the 
user  is  not  entitled,  for  counterfeiting  or  fraudulently  imitating 
trade-marks^  and  for  importing  or  selling  goods  with  such  counter- 
feited or  inutated  names  or  trcule-marks. 
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THE  FOBEION  TRADE. 


As  the  Siamese  custom-iioiise  has  abandoned  the  calendar  year 
as  the  period  for  its  returns  in  favor  of  the  Siamese  year  endmg 
Maieh  31^  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  development  of  trade 
by  a  comparison  of  the  retoms  for  Siamese  years. 

The  f  oliowinj?  statement  shows  the  value  of  tiie  principal  articles 
imported  into  Siam  during  the  years  ended  March  31|1907  and  1908: 


Artlcltf. 


IMT. 


1908. 


Amu.  ammuxUtlDD,  kuI 
expLoeJves. ..,* 

GwTiiigLia,  oyctcs,  and  mo- 
tor cunt  (motor  can 
(jlil^iDyJ...... ., 

Caqwnt**. *,,***,,.**»... 

Chomlrala  and  dtngi » , , . . 

Chiiia  and  eaitbea  wktb: 

CottfM 

FiOQ,,,- 

aotbing..,,.... ,.., 

Cordago.,..^- ..^ 

CattoQ  g^ood?: 

ami  pata5  .,,, * 

Prints  and  clilnUea. . . 

Wilitftshlrtlnfi. I 

Gray  stiLrUng -.,.. 

Tofkey  red  dotb : 

'    Yarns ».,»., «,........ 

Pieoo  Roods. V,* 

flIagEota. .„....,..,„ 
Uafinmiioraled.-, 

Total  i!ottan  manih 
[actuma  „.,..*_„ 

!ttBtrl<*^  ^oods .......... 

Mm  ana  glfl$swara 

Hard wttTo  and  cutlery, , , , 
Hati|  oapd,  QtQ. ,.  H^ ,.,... . 

Jewelry: 

Gold  and  sIItet,,.,... 

Fm;loU3  stonesj  wt 

and  UI19C  t ,,.,...... 

Machinery: 

^beam:  MLlUn^,  mar 

rlnu.anrtotlier 

Othor  than  stoftm 

Metal  and  metal  manu- 

fac  tares: 

13  rn^  and  bro^  warn. 

Copper    atiO    copper 

wwu.., .....„*.„, 

froEi  aTid  fted — 
GaJ  vaniEed 


iee,sgs 


112,064 

2L4,21»3 
104,4^ 


340,039 

Ml,  027 
45,545 
700,fi42 
UlL4.03e 
50,24a 
560,02? 


&,32fi,{]45 


141,646 


!6a,oai 

J5«,273 

2S9,<]£3 

60, €40 

371,666 

J3fl,71G 


1,253, 38S 
€17,  SOS 
1,017,003 
4^4,329 
51,075 
B3fi,727 
S17,333 
*  75,  ai5 
(HO,  121 


5,4m,S42 


43, 3H 

103,027 

2,651,475 

535,  ^S9 

161,567 

338,193 


I      603,683  { 

200,691 
61,233 


^S,332 


115,140 
170,999 
2,517,«03 
622,6^ 
141,063 

213,769 

35O,l)0i3 

900,006 
246,004 


a34,aS2 
4j,B09 

38S^  103 


tfetat  and  lafAal  manu* 
lUemres^-ContiQued , 
Iron  and  st^»l— Con. 
C«£t&nd  wTOUgLt 

Iroc*  ..^-, 

Tt^lroad  mftterbl- 
Alloth&tlnmatid 


Total  Iron  and 
steel. ... 


AU  other  metals  and 

mAHula^rtiir^  of , , « ^ 

Oil^:  KeroftQQi^,  lubdeat- 

ln(?,  Llqnld  fuf  I,  eta. , ,  ^ .. 

Opium 

Paints,  colors^  and  dyes . , 
Fftpci-,  and  paper  manu- 

faetnrBa.**,.**...,*,.*v 

FfovtslOQS ,  .^^ ♦ 

Silk  pi«e  ffoods, , 

Soap .... 

Stattonerv, » ,  ,^, ,,.,,,, ,. 

Sugar,  mflned ,, 

Toliocoo     manulaetureSi 

lacjudjng    cigars    and 

clEarettes. ,. 

UmbrcJIos,    cottOQ    aod 

Ijapor.......,., ».» 

Wax  ciMidlea-  ....**.*.... 
Wood: 

Plntklcs  and  raftMi 

ManufactLtres,  Inolud' 

InghjmituPB .„ 

Wines,     beerB,    whlsty, 

brandy,etc .,...,.. 

AU  othftT  mereliandiae, .,. 

Total  inemLandbQ..| 
BIItet  coin. 


1346,  S23 

442,085 

394,204 


1,412,044 


201,421 

860,777 
520,  SE^ 
235,  &46 

203,306 
2,037,930 

763,900 
04.450 

115,770 
l,iaS^l69 


303,648 

M,fl»6 

257,466 

163,172 

609,698 
3,7aa,607 


1276^704 
447,419 

504,519 


lj7l6,S34 


348,182 

1,251,309 
607,653 
209,  €37 

212,353 

2,330,857 

l,0L4,42O 

»5,672 

108, ISO 

041,097 


307,898 

176,569 
113,771 

359,458 

113,410  . 

644,150 
4,320,76* 


Gold  com...,. ,..if    w»,303 


1^     805,303  |{ 


36,462,397 


t,asa,4Z7 

6,014 


Total  tnsesttra 


Total  Imports 25,430,347 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  Siam,  by  articles, 
during  the  years  ended  March  31,  1907  and  1908: 


Articles. 

1907. 

1908. 

Articles. 

1907. 

1908. 

Hidc« 

9461,375 
106,316 
442,365 
335,442 
304,391 

1361,377 
91,091 
488,292 
278,948 
334,793 

Rloe $27,034,824 

Teak                                 <    ^  *^^  f^ 

$27,209,324 
4,806,265 
2,334,370 

Dried  mussels 

Salted  fish 

All  other  articles ' 

1,845,159 

Pepper 

Total 

Silk  and  sVlkpieoe  'goods'. .' 

34,933,669 

35,904,460 
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IMPORTS   BY   COUNTRIES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  Siam  from  the 
several  countries  during  the  calendar  year  1906  and  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1908: 


Countries. 


United  States.... 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Cochin  China 

Denmark 

Dutch  possessions. 

France 

Germany 

Holland 


1906. 

1906. 

1366,844 

6424,443 

127,012 

169,186 

244,026 

299,164 

1,210,811 

2,206,684 

260,868 

216,796 

150.662 

184,061 

300,948 

562,936 

256,483 

387,174 

1,501,350 

1,503,861 

196,434 

335,820 

Countries. 


Hongkong 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Singapore 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
other  countries.. 

Total 


1906. 


65,846,696 
1,371,548 

123,202 

134,650 
7,911,706 

328,409 
3,863,678 

106,167 


24,321,585 


1906. 


$7,711,927 
1,841,493 

141,711 

181,622 
7,471,207 

317,310 
4,200,496 

173,977 


28,327,868 


EXPORTS   BY  COUNTRIES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  Siam  to  the 
several  countries  during  the  calendar  year  1906  and  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1908: 


Countries. 

1906. 

1906. 

Countries. 

1906. 

1906. 

United  States               .  . 

13,823,377 

13,290,103 

2,644,873 

243,971 

140,467 

1,327,114 

112 

1846 

12,637,676 

13,061,723 

3,204,747 

111,379 

268,732 
566,634 

TTnltMl  ITIngr^om   . 

6470,172 
1,316 

61,313,620 
218,113 
210,339 

Honflrkontr ^  -  ^ ,  ^ . . . 

Japan .". 

BinsaDore 

119,121 

idSS!^  .v..::::::::::::: 

Europe,    not    otherwise 
n>eciued 

2,909,278 
822,378 

Denmark 

3,540,190 
688,419 

Franoe 

Air  other  countries 

Total 

Germany 

Foll^nd  """""*"* 

35,392,273 

35,904,460 

The  foregoing  and  all  other  figures  concerning  origin  of  imports  and 
destination  of  exports  are  valuable  only  as  general  indications  of  the 
distribution  of  trade.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  customs-house 
has  at  present  no  authority  to  demand  full  declarations  of  ultimate 
origin  and  destination,  a  very  large  proportion  of  both  imports  and 
exports  is  necessarily  credited  to  the  transshipment  ports  of  Hong- 
kong and  Singapore.  The  effect  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  customs- 
house  return  of  $845  as  the  total  of  exports  from  Siam  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  March  31.  1908,  whereas  consular 
invoices  were  certified  for  such  exports  to  tne  value  of  $77,842  during 
that  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  which  shows 
the  exports  declared  at  Bangkok  for  the  United  States  during  the 
years  ended  March  31,  1907  and  1908: 


Articles. 


1907.       1906. 


Curios 6190 

Fruits,  seeds,  etc $7  

Gamboge 6,310 

Gum  boijaniin 835 

Household  and  personal  effects 613 

I%pper(whlt8) j  65,712  ,  39,446 


Articles. 


1907. 


Rice  (white,  broken) 182,966 

Teak 3,685 

Wrenches  (returned) 

Total 152,390 


1906. 

129,629 
820 


77,842 
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TBADE  OONDrnONS  OF  THE  DUTCH  EAST  DTOIES. 

By  Consul  B.  S.  Rairdsk,  Basatk^  Jata. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  1907^  compris- 
ing Java  and  Madura,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other  islands,  amounted 
to  $238,359,270,  against  $226,327,232  in  1906.  The  imports  in  1907 
were  valued  at  $94,757,890  and  the  exports  $143,601,380,  against 
imports  worth  $93,955,375  and  exports  $132,371,857  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted  to  $19,409,694, 
of  which  $1,771,263  were  imports  and  $17,638,431  were  exports, 
against  imports  valued  at  $1,654,495  and  exports  worth  $14,485,481 
in  1906. 

The  imports  as  recorded  in  detail  from  the  United  States  for  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  were  as  follows: 


Ankles. 


190S. 


1906l 


1907. 


Anns  and  ammimitian Sl.OS  (  Sa;3?6  $2,785 

Beer T....  S.40O  «.00O  8,000 

Oumedgoods 4Sv090  •  47,088  50,745 

Ohs,  caxiriases  and  parts:  • 

AatmnobOes '  30,982  22.582  45,560 

Bicjdes 8.4S2  5,386  2,400 

CaniaRes,etc 10,750  11,758  12,770 

Clocks  and  watcbes $,«8  2,645  2,870 

Oopperwara  and  nails 2.808  2,920  8,100 

Cocdage ,  J.O)  8,760  8,060 

Cottoo,  manufactores  (rf: 

CanTas 4,930  6,045  5,840 

Drills 5,893  4.9Q0  6,510 

Drags  and  medidnes 2.23S  4.250.  4,380 

Dry  goods,  not  else  vbere  specified 6.494  7.0*0  6,875 

Earthenware 1,516  Seo  1,060 

FertOixeis 1S3  196  825 

Floor 43,130  34.2K3  35,740 

Famitare 840  ««^  685 

Glassware 4E^  673  668 

Instnuxients: 

Maskal »4  1.235  3,000 

Saxncal.etc 1.268  1,160  1,370 

Iron  and  steel,  Tnannfartqres  of: 

Cutlery 1.036  I.OIO  1,510 

Machinery 48,331  50,356  .  52,110 

Nails 5.611  12.330;  13,610 

other 54,006  55,810  i  51,674 

Lamps 20.981  23,412  25,150 

Leather  and  manofactares  of: 

Boots  and  shoes 1,S15  1,740  2,800 

Harness ^46  982  1,050 

Other 2,980  3,188  5,210 

Oil:  ^  ^ 

Lubricatiiig 60.000  67,4«  •  72,000 

Naphtha 4.700 

retroleum yOO.511  »>4.»40     1.015.019 

Paints 2.S56  2,453  2,460 

Paper 1.152  2.115  2,230 

Provisions: 

Hams i3^!s3  920  1,600 

Lard 3»>S  350   

Meat,salled o.C^:  5.(XX>  5.410 

Resin 191.758  1SS,970  1S6.930 

Soap S;^  ew  T30 

Tinware l.2lM  1.5S5  1.360 

Tobacco,  cigar?,  etc u>.924  Tti.OTo  To.oSS 

Vamish 3iV  360 

Wax.  parail'iii I.. '40  1.7^  23.t>40 

Wine S.^wK^  3, 690 

Wooihvor:^ 4^»  OiX>  2.190 

All  o:lior  anidcs 10.w>9  22,S57  23.32S 

Total I.cv52.4«  l.d:>4.-SS6     1.771,263 
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PURCHASES   OP  AUTOMOBILES,   CARRIAGES;   AND  MACHINERY. 

The  imports  of  automobiles  in  1907  amoimted  to  $362,263,  of  which 
the  United  States  furnished  $45,560  worth,  an  increase  of  $22,968 
over  1906.  Foreign  manufactxu^rs,  other  than  American^how  much 
activity  in  pushing  their  business,  and  many  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  concerns  have  agencies  here  doing  a  good  business.     There  are 

Erobably  ten  different  makes  of  automobiles  in  Java,  and  among  the 
nest  is  an  American  car  in  the  hands  of  a  good  agent,  who  unfortu- 
nately handles  other  makes.  Two  American  makes  of  machines 
appear  to  have  been  the  favorites  during  1907,  especially  as  one  was 
purchased  by  the  governor-general.  The  value  of  bicycles  imported 
during  the  year  was  $157,742,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
only  $2,400  worth. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  importation  of  carriages  and 
material  from  the  United  States,  the  value  in  1907  being  $12,770 
against  $11,758  in  1906.  American  carriages  are  used  very  much  in 
the  interior,  though  few  are  seen  in  the  cities.  The  Chinese  at  Sama- 
rang  and  Soerabaya  use  them  considerably.  There  was  also  a  num- 
ber of  American  racing  gigs  imported  during  1907. 

The  total  imports  of  machinery  for  1907  were  valued  at  $4,849,640, 
of  which  agricmtural  machinery  amounted  to  $1,435,000.  The  value 
of  American  machinery  purchased  during  the  year  1907,  almost  en- 
tirely agricultural  machinery,  is  given  at  $52,110,  against  $50,356  for 
1906.  Although  a  large  American  engineering  firm  is  represented 
at  Batavia  and  Soerabaya,  most  of  their  imported  machinery  (sold  as 
American)  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  marked  with  the 
firm's  name  in  New  York  and  Glasgow.  By  doing  this  the  firm  in 
question  is  able  to  compete  with  other  engineering  concerns,  saving 
heavy  freight  expenses  of  transportation  from  the  United  States  and 
avoiding  loss  of  time  and  danger  of  breakage  generally  occurring 
where  there  are  many  transshipments. 

The  value  of  iron  and  steel  purchased  amoimted  to  $3,485,772; 
the  United  States  suppHed  $51,674  worth,  a  decrease  of  $4,166  from 
1906.  There  is  nothing  new  to  report  on  the  local  conditions  affect- 
ing business  in  iron  ana  steel  work,  and  prices  for  the  year  1907  were 
the  same  as  reported  for  the  previous  year. 

UNITED   states'    SHARE   OF  THE   OIL  TRADE. 

Being  entirely  dependent  on  the  government  statistics  for  figures  of 
American  lubricating  oil  imported  for  1907,  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ference between  my  figures  and  the  actual  imports  of  this  article. 
However,  they  show  an  increase  of  $72,000  (about  3,000  barrels) 
against  $67,440  in  the  previous  year.  This  oil  is  put  on  the  market 
here  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
both  doing  a  very  good  business.  The  total  value  of  lubricating  oil 
imported  mto  this  colony  for  1907  amounted  to  $176,760. 

Naphtha  appears  to  be  a  new  article  of  import  and,  although  the 
government  ngures  do  not  take  it  up  separately,  I  understand  there 
were  some  3,500  cases  (10  gallons  per  case),  valued  at  $4,700,  imported 
from  the  United  States  during  1907. 

Taking  official  figures,  the  importation  of  American  petroleum  for 
1907  shov.ed    1,861,690  cases,   valued   at  $1,015,049,   while  figures 
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obtained  from  private  sources  give  1;355;443  cases,  only  a  small 
diflFerence,  however.  Comparative  figures  of  the  importation  of  oil 
into  this  colony  for  the  past  two  years  are  as  follows:  American,  1906. 
13,039,730  gallons,  and  1907,  13,619,900  gallons;  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  (local  oil),  1906,  12,531,530  gallons,  and  1907,  11,476,720 
gallons.  The  figiires  of  importation  of  local  oil  do  not  include  those 
n-om  Java.  The  price  of  American  petroleum  at  the  close  of  1907  was 
$1.80,  and  for  local  oil  $1.42  per  case  of  10  gallons. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  resin  m  1907  was  $238,560,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  $186,930  worth,  a  decrease  of 
$2,040  from  1906.     The  price  was  3.5  cents  per  pound. 

FLOUR  Aia>  CANNED   GOODS BOOTS  AISTD   SHOES. 

The  total  importation  of  flour  for  1907  amounted  to  52,092,517 
poimds,  valued  at  $1,325,992,  of  which  36,985,507  pounds,  valued  at 
$941,450,  came  from  AustraHa.  A  comparison  of  the  values  of 
American  and  AustraUan  flour  imported  m  1905,  1906,  and  1907. 
shows  the  following:  American,  1905,  $42,130;  1906,  $34,263,  and 
1907,  $35,740.  AustraUan,  1905,  $584,660;  1906,  $812,696,  and 
1907,  $941,450. 

A  representative  of  an  American  mill  visited  Batavia  the  latter 

Eart  of  1907  and  informed  me  he  hoped  to  make  business  connections 
ere  which  would  no  doubt  increase  the  business  in  American  flour. 
This  article  is  to  be  shipped  direct  from  either  Hongkong  or  Singa- 
pore to  their  agents  in  tnis  colony. 

The  east  coast  of  Sumatra  appears  to  be  a  better  field  for  American 
flour  than  Java  and  the  eastern  islands.  The  local  price  for  flour  at 
the  close  of  1907  was  2.8  cents  per  poimd,  while  the  government 
import  prices  were  about  2.5  cents  per  poimd. 

The  total  imports  of  canned  goods  in  1907  were  valued  at  $3,789,- 
475,  of  which  Australia  furnished  $328,340  worth,  an  increase  of  $151,- 
810  over  the  previous  year.  The  canned  goods  received  from  the 
United  States  amoimted  in  value  to  $50,745,  against  $47,092  in  1906. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  situation  regarding  business , 
in  canned  goods  in  this  colony,  only  that  the  Australian  business  is 
kept  up  principally  by  persons  here  holding  government  contracts 
for  supplying  tne  army  and  navy  with  such  goods. 

The  last  two  years  have  shown  quite  an  increase  in  business  of 
American  boots  and  shoes,  the  imports  for  1907  showing  $2,800,  or 
more  than  double  the  amount  for  1905.  If  the  men  and  women  of 
this  country  were  more  particular  in  their  choice  of  shoe  leather, 
the  business  in  the  imported  article  would  increase  greatly,  but 
the  majority  prefer  the  slovenly  made  local  boots  and  shoes  to  the 
stylish  American  article  for  the  reason  that  they  are  somewhat 
cheaper.  It  is  an  ordinary  sight  here  to  see  weU-dressed  men  and 
women  wearing  very  cheap  looking  shoes.  The  total  imports  of 
leather  and  leather  goods  in  1907  were  valued  at  $248,010,  of  which 
the  United  States  furnished  $5,210  worth,  against  $3,180  worth  in 
1906.  Although  American  leather  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  others,  tlie  bulk  of  the  imported  article  comes  from  Europe, 
while  there  is  a  very  inferior  article  manufactured  locally. 
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SMALL  PUBCHASES  OP  AMERICAN  COTTON  GOODS — ^TOBACCO. 

The  imports  of  American  cotton  goods  for  1907  amoimted  to  only 
$6,510  out  of  a  total  of  $19,669,905.  While  the  United  States  showed 
a  small  increase  over  1906,  many  European  coim tries,  especially  the 
United  Kingdom,  added  greatly  to  their  sales.  The  imports  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

United  States 

«5,892 

6,133 

23,285 

92,645 

494,934 

7,631,056 

743,597 

39,140 

8,837.962 

25,918 

94,920 

5,830 

25,675 

153.580 

533.424 

8,107,310 

1,508,723 

39,173 

8,528.672 

26,110 

16,510 

Rp|g1um_ 

5,935 

Fronoft ..........                       ...   , 

24,254 

G^rmAny . 

160,687 

Italy../. ..    .  . 

595,710 

Netherlands 

8,676,382 
248,280 

Straits  Settlements 

Switserland 

35,410 

United  Kingdom 

9,506,413 
410,324 

All  0tht\T  C»liT»trt«»«l . 

Total 

17,900,562 

18,931,417 

19,669,905 

The  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  in  1907  were  valued 
at  $1,072,248  made  up  as  follows:  Tobacco,  first  class,  $430,135; 
tobacco,  inferior  Chinese,  $256,637;  cigars,  $346,626;  and  cigarettes, 
$38,850.  The  purchases  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $3,825  and  from  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  $45,135;  cigarettes  from 
the  former  coimtry  worth  $1,432  and  cigars  from  the  latter  valued 
at  $23,196. 

The  purchases  of  typewriters  from  the  United  States  rose  from 
$17,180  in  1906  to  $17,850  in  1907.  The  total  importation  of  these 
machines  increased  in  the  two  years  from  $30,670  to  $34,522.  The 
American  machines  continue  to  rule  the  market.  The  imports  of 
lamps  for  1907  were  valued  at  $331,976,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  $25,150  worth.  Business  in  gasoUne  lamps  increased  greatly 
in  1907,  as  their  use  is  foimd  cheaper  than  gas. 

SALES  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907  showed  an  increase  of 
$3,152,950  oyer  1906,  but  a  decrease  of  $7,391,199  from  1905.  To 
the  exports  in  1907  can  be  safely  added  the  value  of  sugar  to  Port 
Said  for  orders  amounting  to  $4,744,744,  which  generally  is  destined 
for  the  United  States.  Other  articles  included  in  the  government 
statistics  for  1907  arc  copra  worth  $2,680  and  foodstuffs  worth  $5,748 
to  the  United  States,  and  coffee,  valued  at  $12,740,  to  the  PhiUppine 
Islands. 
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The  detailed  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


Cassia. . 
Cloves. 
Cacao... 
Coffee.. 
Cutch.. 


Dammar,  iDcluding  dust  and  seed. 

Qum  copal 

Hats: 

Bamboo 

Grass  (pandan) 

Hides  and  skins 

Kapok 


Mace. 

Nutmegs 

Oil,  citronclla.. 
Pep 


per. 


Quinine. 

Rattan 

Rubber 

Shells,  pearl. 
Sugar.. 


1905. 


1132,654 

2,680 

61,45G 

1,537,900 


167, 151 
32,404 

148,881 


Tapioca  flour , 

Tin ; 

Wood 

All  other  articles. . 


Total 25,029,630 


115,927 

333,256 

25,085 

98,570 

1,129 

300,181 
75,774 
80,966 
18,447 
31,675 
1,444,096 

100,305 

23 

14,385 

306,682 


1906. 


$119,676 

8,327 

192,498 

1,186,381 

24,126 

324,158 

24,435 

296,999 
355 

278,815 

319,070 
32,159 
50,165 
26,914 

445,479 
84,149 


21,401 

90,557 

10,341,578 

384,454 


26,474 
121,476 


14,485,481 


1907. 


$130,922 

1,953 

182,576 

1,280,291 

18,107 

217,585 

34,168 

211,220 
42,973 

363,351 

470,034 
30,155 
50,934 
30,745 

209,938 
25,087 
80,002 
24,413 

130,455 
13,421,421 

515,080 
51,642 
39,189 
75,290 


17,638,431 


SHIPMENTS   OF   HATS,    CINCHONA   BARK,    AND   CACAO. 

There  was  quite  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  bamboo 
hats  to  the  United  States  during  1907,  due  principally  to  the  decrease 
in  price  of  these  articles  and  the  large  demand  and  increase  in  busi- 
ness of  the  cheaper  grades.  Wliile  the  exports  for  1906  showed  a 
value  of  $296,999,  in  1907  the  value  fell  to  $211,220.  The  reduction 
in  price  of  these  hats  is  also  due  to  the  estabUshing  of  a  number  of 
new  firms  cutting  prices,  so  that  hats  selling  formerly  at  10  cents 
were  selling  for  8  cents  and  those  formerly  bringing  $1  were  sold  for 
80  cents.  Business  with  Europe  increased  greatly  during  1907,  the 
sales  amounting  to  about  $650,000,  principally  to  France,  which  takes 
the  finest  quality. 

The  sales  of  pandan  grass  hats  to  the  United  States  rose  from  $355 
in  1906  to  $42,973  in  1907.  The  total  sliipments  of  these  hats  are  not 
given  in  the  government  statistics,  being  included  in  clothing  and 
wearing  apparel,  but  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturers 
that  there  is  also  a  large  business  in  these  articles  with  Europe. 
There  are  at  present  seven  different  firms  in  tliis  city  exporting  pan- 
dan grass  hats  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  records  of  this  consulate  and  agencies  do  not  show 
that  any  benzine  was  exported  to  the  United  States  during  1907,  the 
government  statistics  have  S13,248  worth  shipped  from  the  east  coast 
of  Borneo.  i\o  doubt  invoices  for  such  shipments  were  made  out  at 
Singapore,  where  the  cargo  would  hi\  transshipped.  The  total  exports 
of  benzine  for  11)07  wen^  valued  at  $2,385,250,  a  large  increase  over 
the  business  for  li)()0.    -Prices  were  quoted  at  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Tlie  governnu^iit  figures  for  1907  show  that  $12,947  worth  of  cin- 
chona bark  was  (^\iH)rt(Ml  to  tlie  Fnited  States  during  the  year,  while 
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the  records  of  this  consulate  give  only  $328  worth.  This  difference 
can  not  be  accounted  for,  unless,  as  with  benzine,  it  was  invoiced  at 
Singapore.  The  total  exports  for  1907  amounted  to  17,023,849 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,468,458,  which  was  quite  an  increase  for  the 

Business  in  cacao  with  the  United  States  fell  off  somewhat  during 
1907,  amounting  to  $182,576,  while  the  sales  for  the  previous  year 
were  $192,498.  This  no  doubt  was  caused  by  the  slight  decUne  in 
the  price.  The  total  exports  for  1907  amoimted  to  4,044,014  pounds, 
valued  at  $444,842. 

COPTEE,  CX>PBA,  GUM   COPAL,   AND  RUBBER. 

The  total  shipments  of  coffee  in  1907  amounted  to  55,772,424 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,981,693.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $1,280,291,  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  $12,740,  against 
$1,186,381  in  1906.  During  1907  there  were  imported  into  Java  from 
Brazil  about  4,100,000  pounds  of  Santos  coflfee  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  which  was  put  on  the  market  here  at  the  low  figure  of  7  cents 
per  pound.  Even  at  this  low  price  it  was  diflScult  to  find  buyers,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  some  150,000  pounds  were  still  lying  in  dif- 
ferent local  stores.  It  is  feared  that  unscrupulous  dealers  and  ship- 
pers will  mix  this  coffee  with  the  different  Java  grades,  selUng  the 
adulterated  article  as  Java  coffee,  thus  damaging  the  grade. 

There  was  a  large  export  business  in  copra  during  1907,  the  total 
shipments  amounting  to  184,305  tons,  valued  at  $11,058,300.  The 
sales  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  45  tons,  valued  at  $2,680. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  dammar  in  1907  was  $898,624,  of  which 
the  United  States  took  $210,124  worth,  against  $315,080  worth  in 
1906. 

The  amount  of  gum  copal  exported  in  1907  was  25,415,525  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,143,698.  The  share  of  the  United  States  was  $34,168, 
against  $24,435  in  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  1907  show  a 
big  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  pepper  to  the  United  States,  the  ship- 
ments amounting  to  $445,475  in  1906,  and  $209,938  in  1907.  The 
total  exports  of  all  kinds  of  pepper  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
$2,893,191.  There  was  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  shipments  of  quinine 
to  the  United  States,  falling  from  $84,149  in  1906  to  $25,087  in  1907. 
The  total  exports  amounted  to  27,672  pounds,  valued  at  $101,002. 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  bulk  of  quinine,  the  former 
with  5,615  pounds  and  the  latter  with  9,100  pounds. 

The  shipments  of  rattan  amounted  to  95,236,783  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,599,964,  of  which  the  United  States  took  in  1907,  $80,002  worth, 
against  $85,836  worth  in  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  this  article 
is  shipped  to  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  total  exports  of 
rubber  were  valued  at  $5,1 10,045.  The  cultivation  of  rubber  m  Java, 
Borneo,  and  Suij^atra  is  steadily  increasing,  Palembang  in  East 
Sumatra  exporting  more  than  two-thirds  the  total  shipments  in  1907. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $24,413,  an  increase 
of  $3,012  over  the  previous  year.  The  exports  of  kapok  amounted  to 
19,616,916  pounds,  valued  at  $1,078,930,  an  increase  of  $133,006  over 
1906.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $470,034, 
against  $319,070  in  1906. 
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INCREASED   SUGAR   SHIPMENTS — TEA,   TOBACCO,    AND   OIL. 

The  sales  of  sugar  for  export  in  1907  amounted  to  1,313,302  tons, 
valued  at  $38,205,161,  against  1,091,300  tons,  worth  $32,892,400 
in  the  previous  year.  The  direct  shipments  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $13,421,421,  an  increase  of  $4,776,421  over  1906. 
The  shipments  to  foreim  countries  in  1907,  quantities  being  in  tons, 
were  as  follows:  United  States  direct,  163,105;  Port  Said,  for  further 
orders,  probable  destination  the  United  States,  154,147;  Nether- 
lands, 18,854;  United  Kingdom,  15,011;  British  India,  369,919; 
Australia,  11,074;  Hongkong  and  China,  244,153;  Japan,  222,697; 
Straits  Settlements,  65,147;  and  all  other  countries,  49,195.  The 
average  prices  for  Java  sugars  in  1907  as  given  in  the  monthly- 
reports  were  as  follows:  American  assortment  (Muscovados)  1.81 
cents  per  poimd;  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  1.89  cents  per  pound;  and 
supenors,  2.2  cents  per  poimd. 

The  shipments  of  tea  in  1907  amoimted  to  30,177,468  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,289,344.  The  Netheriands  was  the  best  customer, 
taking  17,577,351  poimds;  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  4,955,518 
pounds;  Russia,  2,271,032  poimds;  Straits  Settlements,  1,993,365 
poimds;  Australia,  1,486,005  pounds;  China,  1,239,196  pounds; 
and  all  other  countries,  654,995  pounds.  The  shipments  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  5,600  pounds. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  showed  a  decrease  from  1906  and  the 
prices  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  considerably  lower.  The  foreign 
sales  of  these  articles  amounted  to  156,596,177  pounds,  valued  at 
$22,586,752,  of  which  tobacco  was  valued  at  $22,504,985.  During 
the  year  an  enterprising  tobacco  firm  started  manufacturing  cigars. 
The  cigars  are  of  a  good  quality  and  retail  for  $2  to  $2.40  per  100. 

Government  figures  for  1907  give  the  exports  of  petroleum  from  the 
colony  at  141,672,720  gallons,  valued  at  $8,500,363.  This  was  an 
increase  of  14,757,730  gallons  over  1906.  The  shipments  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  amounted  to  98^500  gallons,  worth  $5,910.  The 
exports  of  citronella  oil  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  were 
valued  at  $30,745,  against  $26,914  in  1906.  This  oil  is  manufactured 
from  lemon  grass  which  ^ows  in  abundance  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. Government  statistics  do  not  give  the  total  exports  of  this 
oil  which  is  entered  under  ''miscellaneous  oUs,"  but  it  is  safe  to  say- 
that  the  shipments  will  reach  $100,000.  There  was  quite  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  of  Rauanga  oil  to  the  United  States  which 
rose  from  $750  in  1906  to  $3,533  in  1907.  The  total  exports  were 
valued  at  $175,000. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  demand  for  tapioca  flour  in  the  United 
States  and  numerous  inquiries  as  to  exporters  were  received  at  this 
consulate  during  1907.  Several  new  factories  for  manufacturing 
tapioca  were  put  up  by  Europeans  and  Chinese  in  this  district  and 
east  Java  during  the  year.  The  total  shipments  ^n  1907  amounted 
to  100,306,557  pounds,  valued  at  $1,488,691,  of  which  the  United 
States  took  $535,328  worth. 
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CHANGES   IN  TAX   RATES — NAVIGATION. 

A  Belgian  company  with  a  large  capital  has  established  business 
in  mid  Java  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  different  products  of  export, 
principally  cinchona,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

There  were  some  few  changes  during  the  year  in  the  local  tax  rates; 
vehicles  and  automobiles  (formerly  not  taxed)  now  pay  taxes  rang- 
ing from  $2.40  to  $4.80  per  year  on  carriages  and  from  $4.80  to  $10 
per  year  on  automobiles.  A  further  tax  of  1  per  cent  was  levied  on 
the  income  of  all  business  firms,  and  all  persons  holding  stock  in  any 
mining  or  agricultural  enterprise  are  taxed  according  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  shares. 

A  new  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Mexican  and  Straits 
Settlements  silver  dollars  into  this  colony  was  also  passed  during 
1907.  This  law  applies  to  any  quantities  of  silver  dollars^  and  was 
enacted  principally  to  prevent  the  iniportation  of  counterfeit  dollars. 

No  new  American  firms  started  business  in  this  colony  in  1907, 
neither  have  any  American  citizens  taken  up  their  residence  here. 
At  the  close  of  1907  there  were  16  Americans  (including  their  fami- 
lies) residing  in  this  district.  One  American  man-of-war  visited  this 
port  during  1907.  During  the  year  1907  there  were  30  sailing  ves- 
sels, representing  21,680  tons,  and  2,675  steamers,  representing 
2,681,378  tons,  entered  at  different  ports  in  the  archipelago,  but 
none  imder  the  American  flag.  This  does  not  include  tne  coasting 
trade. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  for  the 
year  1907,  which  has  been  compiled  from  various  consular  reports  for 
that  year,  shows  that  the  trade  conditions  are  more  favorable  as  a  result 
of  the  political  changes  in  Constantinople  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  country.  The  restrictions  on  imports  have  been  removed  to 
a  large  extent.  The  press  is  free  and  all  materials  for  printing  are  now 
imported,  including  typewriters,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  prohibited. 
Electrical  goods  are  freely  admitted,  as  are  firearms.  This  promises 
great  opportunities  for  the  development  of  trade  with  both  Turkey 
in  Asia  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  One  great  need  is  that  of  better 
transportation  facilities,  and  more  is  being  done  at  the  present  time 
in  providing  them  than  ever  before.  There  are  no  manufacturing 
establishments,  though  they  will  be  provided  sooner  or  later.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  said  to  be  very  great,  but  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  has  prevented  its  development.  Irri- 
gation is  another  great  need  that  is  expected  to  do  much  in  the  future 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  territory  in  Asia.  Crop  failures  and  famine 
are  said  to  be  due  more  to  the  lack  of  forests,  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed, than  to  any  other  cause.    Consul-General  Harris,  at  Smyrna, 
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says  that  outside  of  the  large  towns  meat  is  rarely  eaten  by  the  people, 
as  they  can  not  afford  it.  Cotton  textiles  are  the  chief  articles  of 
import,  the  United  Kingdom  alone  supplying  over  $15,000,000  worth. 
Practically  none  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  general  conditions  of  trade  in  1907  seem  to  have  been  normal. 
Coast  cities  are  developing  greater  demands  for  foreign  goods,  and 
new  markets  in  the  interior  are  being  created  through  the  extension 
of  railways  and  the  introduction  of  electric  lines.  American  trade 
has  not  been  as  large  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  had  it  not 
been  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  direct  and  regular  steamship  com- 
munication and  by  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  our  exporters  to 
extend  terms  of  credit  similar  to  those  given  by  European  dealers. 
The  need  of  the  establishment  of  American  agencies  or  commission 
houses  in  important  distributing  centers — Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
etc. — is  again  emphasized  by  these  reports. 

The  total  exports,  as  recorded  by  the  Treasury  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  to  Turkey  in  Asia  in  the  year  1908,  were  in  value 
$524,341,  as  compared  with  $588,094  in  1907,  and  $606,279  in  1906, 
thus  showing  a  small  decline  each  year  in  the  direct  exports.  Of  the 
imports  from  Turkey  in  Asia  the  value  in  1908  was  $5,744,483;  in 
1907,  $7,315,928;  and  in  1906,  $7,283,667.  Turkey  in  Asia  has  a 
population  of  17,683,500,  according  to  the  latest  authentic  estimate, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe  a  population  of  6,130,200.  Under  the  liberal 
regulations  now  prevailing  trade  will  greatly  increase  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should  take 
measures  to  secure  their  share  of  that  trade.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  States  buys  from  Turkey  in  Asia  over  ten  times  as  much  as 
it  exports  to  that  country,  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  fact,  as  much  of 
the  imports  come  indirect  and  are  credited  to  other  countries.  There 
are  only  3,763  miles  of  railway  in  all  of  Turkey,  of  which  2,524  miles 
are  in  Asia. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  trade  is  that  of  India's  successful  entrance 
into  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  the  Bagdad  region.  The  United  Eang- 
dom  has  heretofore  largely  controlled  the  trade  in  cottons  all  through 
Turkey  in  Asia,  although  goods  of  American  manufacture  are  very 
acceptable  when  put  upon  Levantine  markets. 
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EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  TUEKET  IN  ASIA. 

BKIRUT. 

By  Ck)NSUL-GENERAL  G.  BiE  Ravndal. 

While  crops  in  numerous  localities  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor 
were  a  failure,  in  Syria  they  were  generally  fair,  and  prices  ruled 
high.  In  consequence,  1907  ranks  as  a  good  year  in  tnis  district. 
The  crisis  in  Egypt  did  not  affect  legitimate  business  in  Syria  to  any 
great  extent,  and  Beirut  was  singularly  free  from  bankruptcies. 
Never  in  its  history  did  Beirut's  trade  reach  as  high  figures  as  during 
1907.  Owing  to  the  financial  stringency  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  it  is  doubtful  whether  1908  will  be  as  satisfactory  to  mer- 
chants as  was  the  year  1907.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Beirut  is  constantly  enlarging  its  tributary  territory,  and  has  not 
yet  found  its  proper  level  as  a  commercial  center.  At  the  same  time, 
owing  to  railroad  extensions  and  the  advance  of  civilization  into  the 
Ulterior,  fresh  sources  of  production  are  being  opened,  and  new  mar- 
kets for  manufactures  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  created. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  the  electric  tramway  was  inaugurated  in 
Damascus,  a  significant  event  marking  the  advent  of  the  era  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  history  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Looking  backward,  the 
changes  perfected  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
or  in  the  course  of  consummation,  alon^  the  lines  of  our  western  civ- 
ilization, in  Syria  strike  the  discriminating  observer  as  little  less  than 
marvelous.  The  Hamidieh-Hediaz  railroad,  the  electric  street  rail- 
way in  Damascus,  the  electric  light  and  waterworks  plant  in  Medina, 
the  new  harbor  at  Haifa,  the  carriage  road  between  Aleppo  and 
Bagdad,  and  the  Government  Industrial  College  at  Beirut,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  evidences  of  the  renaissance  of  the  lands  of  the  Arabs,  a 
revival  and  rehabilitation  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  annals  of  the 
next  twenty-five  years  will  contain  most  impressive  accounts. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Official  commercial  statistics,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  available, 
but  unofficial,  and  probably  correct,  returns  of  the  total  amounts  of 
customs  duty  collected  on  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  obtained.  The  present  report  is  based  on  these  items  of 
information,  besides  the  estimates  of  numerous  merchants  consulted, 
and  the  consular  invoices. 

The  exports  for  Beirut  in  1907  amounted  to  $6,343,860,  an  increase 
over  1906  of  $213,489.  The  principal  articles  are  silk  thread  (about 
$3,250,000),  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  barley,  and  wool.  France  buys 
most  of  the  raw  silk,  while  the  bulk  of  the  barley  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  most  of  the  wool  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  into  Beirut  amounted  to  $13,726,785  in  1907,  against 
$12,862,455  in  the  preceding  year.  Cotton  cloth  and  yam,  largely 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  constitute  about  one-half  the 
total  imports.  Otherwise  the  imports  are  composed  of  manufactured 
articles  of  an  endless  varietv,  largely  bought  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Russia,  Syria  her- 
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self  possessing  hardlj  any  factories.  Great  Britain  maintains  a 
strong  lead  in  the  Beirut  market,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
increased,  as  Italy  and  Belgium  are  proving  effective  rivals  in  cotton 
and  iron  goods,  respectively. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


American  trade  with  Syria  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table 
of  imports  at  Beirut  from  the  United  States  K)r  the  year  1907: 
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WHY  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  SYRIA  IS  NOT  LARGER. 

Included  in  the  imports  at  Beirut  from  the  United  States  in  1906 
was  petroleum,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $150,000.  This  trade  was  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  early  days  of  1907,  owing  to  a  controversy  between 
the  oil  company's  representative  in  Venice,  Italy,  whence  the  petro- 
leum was  Deing  distributed,  and  the  Beirut  importers.  Having 
worked  up  a  brisk  demand  for  American  petroleum,  the  Beirut  con- 
cern sent  in  a  large  order  for  the  brand  it  had  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing, but  received,  so  it  claims,  a  much  inferior  grade  of  petroleum 
which  could  not  be  sold.  The  Beirut  house  in  question  is  reputed  one 
of  the  strongest  mercantile  and  banking  establishments  in  this  coim- 
try.    It  is  a  most  regrettable  incident. 

A^cultural,  milling,  irrigation,  and  other  labor-saving  machinery 
is  bein^  sold  in  this  market  in  increasing  measure.  Some  five  years 
ago,  this  trade  being  then  in  its  infancy,  American  manufacturers, 
assiduously  coached  from  here,  practically  controlled  the  Syrian 
market  in  the  machinery  line.  It  has,  however,  been  neglected  and 
almost  surrendered  to  European  competitors.  In  the  matter,  for 
instance,  of  petroleum  engines,  a  British  concern  maintains  a  general 
agency  in  Beirut  with  a  fairly  full  stock  on  hand  at  all  times,  in- 
spected twice  a  year  by  one  of  its  traveling  representatives,  while  the 
agent  for  American  petroleum  engines  is  obliged  to  send  to  the  United 
States  each  time  an  order  is  secured.  No  American  commercial  trav- 
eler has  been  seen  in  Beirut  for  many  years. 

Through  this  consulate  bids  were  recently  asked  for  in  the  United 
States  on  an  order  for  iron  beams.  It  was  a  small  trial  order  that 
would  pave  the  way  for  business  in  structural  iron  of  considerable 
magnitude.    Bids  were  called  for  also  in  Europe.    Ultimately,  tJie 
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consulate  received  information  that  the  American  bid  was  $598  f .  o.  b. 
New  York,  while  the  Belgium  offer  was  $483  f.  o.  b.  Beirut.  There 
are  Italian  steamers  leaving  New  York  every  week  and  connecting  at 
Naples  with  steamers  of  the  same  line  calling  weekly  at  Beirut.  The 
period  of  transit  and  the  freight  charges,  provided  these  practically 
direct  boats  are  employed,  compare  favorably  with  the  conditions 
under  which  goods  are  being  shipped  to  Beirut  from  Hamburg,  Liver- 
pool, and  Antwerp.  Why,  under  such  circumstances,  the  American 
Did  should  be  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  Belgian  is  a  mystery,  un- 
less explained  by  the  frequently  displayed  indifference  of  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  to  business  that  does  not  offer  an  immediate  profit  of 
consequence. 

DRAWBACKS   THAT   COULD  BE  OVERCOME. 

American  wire  nails,  if  properly  supported,  can  control  this  mar- 
ket. Evidently  disinclined  to  deal  with  Beirut  commission  houses 
and  merchants,  the  American  nail-exporting  concern  is  represented 
here  by  the  leading  bank,  which  kindly  accepts  orders  for  American 
wire  nails  against  cash  and  commission,  but,  naturally,  has  neither 
time  nor  facilities  for  soliciting  orders  and  pushing  the  trade. 

A  proiliinent  foreign  commission  firm  in  this  city,  already  import- 
ing American  oleomargarine  and  leather,  states  that  they  could  sell 
from  here  at  least  $125,000  worth  of  Cabot  cotton  cloth  alone  annu- 
ally. Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  American  manufacturer  insists  on 
credit  being  opened  in  advance  in  New  York  and  is  unwilling  to 
accept  settlement  by  draft  on  Paris  or  London,  the  matter  is  left  in 
abevance. 

Numerous  and  urgent  complaints  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
consulate  in  regard  to  the  expense  and  delay  incurred  in  obtaining 
commercial  samples  from  the  United  States.  However,  generally 
speaking,  American  trade  out  here  is  gaining  ground.  American 
iron  sares  this  year  appear  for  the  first  time  in  statistics  from  here. 
So  do  roll-top  office  desks.  The  importation  of  American  sewing 
machines  and  oleomargarine  is  assuming  important  proportions. 
American  leather  and  beer  and  rubber  shoes  have  gained  a  solid  foot- 
hold, as  also  American  pumps  and  wire  nails,  '[ftn  years  ago  there 
were  no  American  goods  imported  direct  from  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept limited  quantities  of  supplies  for  the  American  missionaries  in 
Syria  and  their  educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  declared  for  the  United 
States  at  Beirut  and  the  agencies  thereunder — Damascus,  Tripoli,  and 
Haifa— during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907 : 
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177 
449 

6,492 

5,253 

4,1:09 

^UIN                                ,    jj 

Silk  fitUffH. , ...... .,.-,., . . . , 

Skin^ of  siAtn RHii kids               .. . . .......^..... 

5,709 
liT.c79 

5.381 
2,7(« 

Wot>l      ..   ... ^ - ^ ^ 

Total.       ......— ..,-  - -      ,--, 

y,7JS 

i      ^^-^^^ 

13,002 

CYPRUS. 

By  Consul-general  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  Beirut. 

The  bountiful  crops  and  favorable  prices  of  1906  enabled  the 
people  of  Cyprus  to  recover  from  the  disasters  of  the  famine  years  of 
1901  and  1902. 

The  revenue  collection  for  the  year  under  review  (ending  March 
31,  1907)   was  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  Cyprus, 
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having  steadily  grown  (barring  the  years  of  depression  mentioned) 
from  $925,718  in  1697-98  to  $1,394,203  in  1906-7.  To  the  rev- 
enues collected  in  1906-7,  the  British  Government  added  a  grant- 
in-aid  of  $136,080,  leaving,  after  paying  the  Turkish  tribute  of 
$450,000,  a  credit  balance  m  the  insular  treasury  of  about  $110,000. 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Cyprus  for  the  three  years  ended  March  31, 
1905, 1906,  and  1907,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

1905 

92.862,880 
2,410,396 
3,016,270 

92, 442, 005 
2,191,205 
2, 419, 780 

$4,804,385 

1906 

4, 601 ,  600 

1907 

6.436,050 

As  regards  the  imports  the  figures  for  1906-7  are  the  highest  on 
record,  and  those  for  exports  have  been  exceeded  only  on  tliree  oc- 
casions since  the  British  occupation. 

Leading  articles  of  export  were,  in  the  order  named,  carobs  (locust 
beans),  barley,  animals  (mules,  oxen,  donkeys),  raisins,  silk  cocoons, 
wine,  hides  and  skins,  linseed,  gypsum,  wool,  cotton,  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  wheat.  The  carob  crop  was  exceptionally  heavy,  and  the 
exportation  reached  a  total  of  44,965  tons,  valued  at  $787,260.  As  a 
result  of  information  published  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  for  September  25,  1907,  American  importers  are  now  in  cor- 
respondence with  several  Cyprus  concerns  in  reference  to  carob  flour. 
Cyprus  umber  and  gypsum  are  also  wanted  in  the  United  States, 
besides  wool  and  skins,  and  the  prospects  for  the  extension  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  Cjprus  and  the  United  States,  which 
still  are  exceedingly  limited,  begin  to  look  more  promising.  Cyprus's 
best  customers  are  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  Italy. 

IMPORTS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

In  the  matter  of  imports  cotton  piece  goods  continue  to  hold  the 
first  place,  with  a  value  of  $269,175,  as  against  $230,630  in  1906. 
Other  important  items  were  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  $159,105 ;  leather 
and  leather  manufactures,  $128,095;  woolen  manufactures,  $121,725; 
timber  and  firewood,  $123,015;  sugar,  $98,645;  machinery,  $96,785; 

f)etroleum,  $77,330;  haberdashery  and  millinerv,  $67,055;  tobacco 
eaf,  $66,865;  olive  oil,  $63,000;  flour,  $58,910;  sacks,  $54,350;  soap, 
$51,470 ;  iron  manufactures,  $50,475. 

As  compared  with  previous  vears,  flour,  petroleum,  and  machinery 
showed  a  marked  increase.  The  high  prices  of  cereals  ruling  in  the 
island  led  to  the  importation  of  cheaper  grain  from  abroad,  but  the 
prices  given  for  wheat  and  flour  were  mainly  affected  by  the  growing 
consumi)tion  of  wheat  bread.  Owing  to  low  prices  in  Batum  im- 
porters in  Cyprus  laid  in  large  stocks  of  petroleum.  According  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  high  commisioner,  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Land  Allotment  Company  of  Cyprus  were  large  importers  oi  agri- 
cultural implements  auring  the  year,  an  example  followed  by  other 
well-to-do  agriculturists,  forced  thereto  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
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increase  in  wages  of  farm  labor.  The  year's  importations  included 
a  considerable  consignment  of  machinery  for  a  cotton-spinning  fac- 
tory at  Famagusta.  The  era  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  dawning 
in  Cyprus. 

The  United  Kingdom  remains  the  principal  source  from  which 
Cyprus  draws  its  imports ;  Turkey  ranks  second,  and  is  followed  by 
Austria,  Egypt,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Belgium.  The 
United  Kingdom  gained  in  biscuits,  butter,  and  other  provisions, 
coal,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  machinery  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, haberdashery  and  millinery,  hemp,  linen,  and  straw  manufac- 
tures, but  fell  off  in  hardware  and  cutlery,  cotton  yarn  and  piece 
goods,  silk  and  woolen  manufactures.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany 
snowed  marked  increases  in  their  trade  with  Cyprus,  while  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  her  imports  amounted  to  $764,810  as  against 
$726,755  in  1905-6,  lost  some  ground,  relatively. 

AMERICAN  TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES. 

Some  of  the  leather  imported  into  Cyprus  from  Egypt  was  of 
American  origin.  Other  goods,  credited  to  other  nations,  were  also 
American.  However,  as  already  stated,  the  United  States  does  not 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  Island  of  Cy- 
prus. There  are  openings  in  Cyprus  for  American  agricultural  im- 
{)lements,  cotton  fabrics,  petroleum,  leather,  sewing  machines, 
umber,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  oleomargarine,  flour,  notions, 
paper,  canned  groceries,  coal,  glassware,  beer,  copper,  drugs,  and 
mechanic's  tools.  American  commercial  travelers  visiting  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  Beirut,  and  Alexandria  should  be  required  to  touch 
at  Cyprus.  There  are  frequent  steamer  sailings  between  Beirut  and 
Larnaca. 

SHIPPING,  RAILWAYS,  AND  HARBOR  OF  FAMAGUSTA. 

Cyprus  is  served  by  triweekly  mail  and  passenger  steamers,  1  from 
Alexandria  and  2  from  Beirut,  besides  1  fortnightly  passenger 
steamer  and  2  monthly  passenger  steamers,  all  via  Beirut.  The  total 
number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entered  at  ports  in  Cyprus  dur- 
ing 1906-7  was  1,297  (341  steam,  tonnage  406,833) ;  total  clearances, 
1,280  (332  steam,  tonnage  397,031) ;  total  tonnage  (entered  and 
cleared)  897,012. 

The  Cyprus  government  railway,  opened  for  traffic  October  31, 
1905,  from  Famagusta  to  Nicosia,  the  capital,  was  completed  during 
the  year  under  review,  and  the  line  now  extends  throughout  the 
Messaoria  plain  from  Famagusta  to  Morphou,  a  total  distance  of  61 
miles. 

The  new  harbor  at  Famagusta  is  gaining  in  popularity.  It  is  an 
undertaking  which  has  cost  about  $650,000.  Referring  to  the  Fama- 
gusta harbor,  the  high  commissioner  observes:  "Should  it  eventu- 
ally be  found  possible  to  constitute  Famagusta  an  entrepot  for  the 
trade  of  the  Levant  and  to  make  the  place  a  free  port  in  that  respect, 
the  success  and  the  prosperity  of  the  harbor  would  be  speedily 
assured." 
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SMYRNA. 

By  Consul  EiBNest  L.  Habbis. 

Trade  generally  in  the  Smyrna  consular  district  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1907  was  normal.  The  depression  which  was  felt  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  caused  by  financial  disturbances 
in  the  United  States  and  Egypt,  and  a  number  of  failures  in  Smyrna, 
can  not  be  said  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  situation,  as  a  whole, 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  ViTiatever  results  may  be  brought  about 
by  these  causes  are  apt  to  be  felt  rather  in  the  ensuing  year;  although 
merchants  in  this  city  believe  that  if  the  outlook  abroad  improves 
somewhat,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  crisis  in  Smyrna.  What  tends 
to  confirm  this  general  opinion,  is  that  the  forecasts  for  the  coming 
crops  are  exceedingly  promising,  owing  to  exceptionally  favorable 
weather  conditions.  The  several  large  failures  of  last  year^  which 
were  due  to  speculations  in  cotton  and  in  mining  funds,  will  also, 
probably,  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  local  market  and  tend  to 
check  the  speculative  spirit  which  in  the  last  few  years  has  depressed 
the  trade  in  the  staple  articles  of  Smyrna. 

AMERICAN  TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES. 

One  of  the  handicaps  to  the  expansion  of  American  trade  with 
the  Levant  is  the  hea\y  freight  dues  and  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  to  goods,  owing  to  all  merchandise  having  to  be  transshipped 
either  at  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  or  Naples.  This  has  now  been  par- 
tially remedied,  a  Greek  company  naving  started  a  direct  line 
between  the  Levant  and  New  York.  The  first  vessel  has  made  three 
trips,  and  two  other  vessels  will  shortly  be  ready  for  service.  These 
steamers  are  large,  with  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  steer- 
age passengers.  This  direct  service  should  now  permit  the  United 
States  to  supply  a  number  of  classes  of  merchandise,  which,  owing 
to  their  bulk,  and  consequent  heavy  cost  of  freight,  could  not  have 
been  previously  imported.  Another  steamship  line  has  been  started 
between  the  Levant  and  New  Orleans,  with  transshipment  at  Trieste. 

American  manufacturers  need  some  more  ready  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  from  the  place  of  manufacture 
to  the  seacoast.  Not  every  Levantine  knows  the  relative  positions 
of  the  principal  American  cites.  The  German  steamship  companies 
doing  business  in  the  Levant  publish  a  book  in  which  the  various 
kinds  of  goods  are  divided  into  different  classes.  With  this  book 
in  hand,  the  Oriental  importer  can  tell  exactly  what  it  will  cost  him 
to  import  goods  from  any  interior  town  of  Germany  to  any  port  of 
the  Levant.  In  trading  with  the  United  States,  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  cost  except  by  writing  to  the  American  exporter, 
which  entails  a  loss  of  at  least  four  weeks. 

While  all  European  nations  trading  with  the  Levant  give  three 
to  nine  months'  credit,  most  American  manufacturers  refuse  to  deal 
except  on  the  basis  of  cash  with  order.  If  American  manufacturers 
wish  to  trade  with  the  Levant,  let  them  grant  credit  by  all  means, 
but  let  them  beware  of  ^ving  credit  terms  to  anyone  unless  they 
have  carefully  inquired  of  the  local  banks  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
individual  or  firm. 

The  Smvma  district  offers  a  promising  field  for  American  com- 
merce, and  this  office  has  endeavored,  through  the  medium  of  the 
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consular  reports,  to  call  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers  to 
various  opportunities  which  have  arisen  for  the  introduction  of  home 
products.  These  efforts  have,  in  a  measure,  been  rewarded  by  ^  the 
establishment  in  Smyrna  of  a  branch  of  one  of  the  largest  American 
commission  houses. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Canary  seed 

$483 

Carpets 

$47,833 

2,626 

138,147 

686.293 

5,207 

994,149 

71,613 

224,382 

1,074.252 

5,209 

5.063 

243.441 

82.679 

90,722 

626,894 

82,892 

Chrome  ore 

Emery  stone 

226,478 

Pigs 

778.824 

Gall  nuts 

4.380 

15.656 

619,642 

Qum  tragacanth 

Licorice". 

660.919 
26,541 
80,912 

720,622 

Miscellaneous 

21.021 
270,964 
388.206 

Olive  oil 

Opium 

Pistachio  nuts 

1,148 

119,893 

Raisins 

237,357 
969 

77,754 
817 

Rubber  (old) ..  . 

Rags 

358 

Sausage  casings ... 

1,089 

Skins 

11,669 
6,464 

21,843 
10,274 

15.423 

Soaps 

14,881 
317 

Sweetmeats 

Tobacco  

107,584 

141,472 

236,218 

Valonia 

1.167 

Walnuts 

3.056 

Wool 

357.286 

256.143 

199. 711 

Total 

3,090,429 

2,976,607 

3,001,807 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  chrome  ore  was  exported  from  this  dis- 
trict during  the  past  year.  This  once  profitable  industry  has  been 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  Cale- 
donia mines,  which  are  able  to  produce  ore  at  far  lower  cost  than  is 
possible  in  this  district. 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  olive  oil  to 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  the  total  production  of  oil 
in  this  vilayet  is  largely  falling  off.  The  principal  cause  is  the  ever- 
increasing  competition  of  Crete,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  is  leading 
the  agricultural  population  here  to  fell  all  but  the  best  bearing  trees 
and  replace  them  by  vineyards. 

Despite  the  damage  caused  by  a  sudden  storm  last  August,  the 
raisin  crop  was  larger  than  usual  and  it  is  expected  that  this  pro- 
duction will  increase  year  by  year.  The  agricultural  department  of 
the  vilayet  of  Smyrna  has  over  1,150,000  vine  cuttings  ready  for 
distribution  gratis  to  those  about  to  plant  vineyards,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  granting  freedom  from  taxation  for  ten  years  on  all 
new  vineyards  planted. 

RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS — CUSTOM-HOUSE   REFORMS. 

The  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Ottoman  (Aidin)  Railway  Com- 
pany from  Diner,  its  present  terminus,  to  Egerdir,  a  distance  of 
some  G5  miles,  has  just  been  commenced.  This  extension  will  be 
a  valuable  feeder  to  the  existing  line,  and  will  open  up  a  coun- 
try which,  up  to  the  present,  has  remained  almost  inaccessible.  In 
former  years  much  oi  the  produce  in  the  district  to  be  served  was 
lost  for  want  of  means  of  transportation. 
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The  proposed  extension  of  the  Smyrna  and  Cassaba  Railway, 
which  would  greatly  benefit  the  country  lying  between  Smyrna  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

To  remedy  the  lack  of  sufficient  space  at  the  custom-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  unpacking  goods  for  customs  examination,  a  new  jetty, 
of  an  area  of  51,750  square  feet,  was  commenced  in  1907,  and  should 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  question  of  porterage  at  and  from  the  custom-house  buildings 
has  been  considerably  alleviated  by  the  introduction  of  a  fixed  tariff, 
the  charges  for  which  are  collected  now  by  the  customs  authorities, 
and  not,  as  previously,  by  the  porters.  American  exporters  sliould, 
however,  before  packing  goods  for  this  market,  carefully  inquire  of 
the  importer  as  to  what  each  package  should  weigh,  for  a  pound  or 
two  more  or  less  may  mean  double  in  the  porterage  charge.  For  in- 
stance, packages  up  to  40  kilos  (88  pounas)  are,  as  a  rule,  charged 
for  as  one  load;  41  to  80  kilos  (90  to  176  pounds),  as  two  loads. 
Thus  a  package  weighing  41  kilos  (90  pounas)  costs  twice  as  much 
for  porterage  as  one  weighing  but  40  kilos  (88  pounds).  The  tariff 
contains  too  many  items  to  be  given  in  extenso. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  SMYRNA. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  Smyrna,  due  principally  to  the  large  quantities  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  sheep  exported  to  Egypt  and  Eoumania, 
where  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  such  provisions.  Matters  finally 
came  to  a  crisis  last  summer,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  grain  crops 
all  over  the  province.  The  price  of  bread  immeoiately  rose,  and  that 
of  meat  also,  consequent  upon  the  lack  of  fodder.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  local  authorities  to  reduce  the  price  of  bread  by  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  grain,  but  large  quantities  having  alreadjjr  been 
sold  for  export  prevented  these  measures  from  being  eflfective. 
Prices  are  not  expected  to  fall  back  to  their  old  level,  for  the  reason 
that  the  customs  import  duty  has  increased  3  per  cent. 

STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Smyrna  during  the  past 
two  years  was  as  follows: 


Flag. 

Steam, 
num-  , 
ber. 

1906. 

Sail, 
num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Steam, 
num- 
ber. 

1907. 

Sail, 
num- 
ber. 

8 

■***i62' 
8 
5 
4 

i' 

78 

Tons. 

American 

61 

AuHtrian  

193 

87 

46 

14 

S4 
188 
682  > 
146 
276, 

168  • 

li 

685| 

2* 

144 

8* 

2 

2 

72 

'  2.' 872* 

256.662 

79,256 

27,669 

16,682 

28,764 

878.611 

290.187 

250.148 

427.604 

106,691 

878 

232,849 

61.393 

1,288 

1.368 

206,460 

121 

119 

59 

38 

10 

185 

720 

183 

291 

47 

2 

139 

64 

147,305 

BelKiaii 

105, 128 

Bulgarian 

43,014 
28.019 

Dutrh 

Daniflh 

9,653 

French 

873,807 

Greek 

29^1, 772 

German 

811.070 

BritlMh 

4H2. 629 

Italian 

99,653 

Norwegian 

1,839 

RuHsian 

1K6,839 

Roumanian 

70,906 

Samian 

1,280 

SpaniMh 

•Tirkiah 

669 

2,796 

210,243 

Total 

2.«87| 

8,102 

2,870,215 

2,647 

3.046 

2,366,210 
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AIiEXAia>RETTA. 

By  Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson. 

General  conditions  in  this  consular  district,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  have  changed  for  the  better  during  1907,  as  they  have 
continued  to  do  during  the  past  several  years,  until,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  not  unsatisfactory.  Legitimate  business  enterprises  are  be- 
ing viewed  with  more  favor,  and  gradually  the  country  is  feeling 
more  and  more  the  need  of  modern  utilities.  The  people  are  longing 
for  greater  improvements  and  the  conveniences  now  in  use  by  the 
more  prosperous  nations  of  the  world. 

The  various  products  of  manufacture  from  European  countries  are 
finding  a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  Agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  min- 
ing, milling,  and  tile  machinery  are  being  sold  in  the  vilayet  of 
Adana,  and  in  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo  agriculture,  milling,  and  weav- 
ing create  demands  for  dilfferent  kinds  of  machinery.  While  rail- 
ways are  being  operated  in  both  vilayets,  by  far  the  greater  amount 
of  the  transportation  is  done  by  means  of  wagons  and  carriages, 
which  vehicles  have  so  far  been  imported  from  Europe,  except  a 
small  number  made  in  Aleppo. 

EXPANDING   MARKET  FOR   MODERN   UTILITIES. 

Automobiles  are  beginning  to  obtain  a  market,  several  having  been 
purchased  recently  by  wealthy  residents.  With  the  advent  of  Ameri- 
can touring  parties  through  the  interior,  interest  is  becoming  more 
active  in  automobiles  of  medium  size,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  im- 
portations at  an  early  date. 

Smaller  articles  of  manufacture,  such  as  hardware,  high  iron  beds, 
lamps,  cooking  utensils,  earthenware,  glassware,- cutlery,  haberdash- 
ery, paints,  iron  safes,  typewriting  machines,  household  and  office 
furniture,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  rubbers,  and  all  kinds  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods  are  staple  articles,  and  hold  a  firm  place  in 
the  markets.  Leather  of  all  grades  and  colors  is  brought  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  sold  in  large  quantities  in  every  local- 
ity, as  well  as  provisions  and  groceries,  canned  goods,  oleo,  oil,  beer, 
and  wines. 

A  leading  American  sewing  machine  company  has  established 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  and  by  energetic  methods  has  cap- 
tured the  trade  in  every  vicinity,  overcoming  all  competition.  Hand- 
power  machines  are  mostly  used,  being  sold  on  the  installment  plan, 
in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  Clocks,  watches,  and 
jewelry  are  sold  readily,  the  cheaper  qualities  in  great  quantities. 

TRADE   WITH   THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

The  accompanying  statistics  of  imports  and  exports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  have  been 
compiled  from  the  various  shipping  agencies  of  this  port,  and  may 
be  considered  to  be  fairly  accurate.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Alexandretta,  by  countries,  in  1906  and  1907,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  the  aggregate  for  the  latter  year  showing  a  decrease 
of  $480,105  over  that  of  the  former : 
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Countries. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom  . 

Turkey 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Egypt 

Belgium 

Another 


Total . 


Imports. 


1906. 


175,445 

6,275.435 

1.863.820 

1,220,410 

678.195 

984,610 

672,340 


290,405 
61,700 


11,971,860 


1907. 


149,275 
967,510 
768,600 
969,840 
863,875 
646,700 
508.820 
284,780 
246.815 
248,600 


11,678,815 


Exports. 


1906. 


$718,430 

2,805,080 

2,383.975 

181.090 

1,285,440 

165,090 

232,490 


28,225 
77,950 


7,327,770 


1907. 


$418,615 

474.035 

2.720,340 

140,230 

1,121.610 

204.915 

206,250 

1,849,220 

66,135 

89,360 


7,240,710 


ANALYSIS   OP  THE    IMPORTS. 


The  total  imports  for  1907  amounted  to  $11,578,815,  a  decrease  of 
$393,045  from  those  of  1906.  A  comparison  of  the  leading  articles 
imported  during  the  two  years  specified  is  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cotton  flTOods 

16,265.050 
505,840 
702,600 
483,900 

468.865 
257,625 

309,010 

16.842,475 
490,865 
641,465 
689.425 

887,840 
139.875 

283,495 

Silks  and  silk  thread 

Stationery 

11,073,065 
125,200 
240,495 
185,600 
484,060 
926,560 

$851,800 
140,405 

Drugs  and  dyes 

Hardware 

Sugar 

197  680 

Leather  and  skins 

Metals    and  manufac* 

Tobacco  and  tombac 

Woolen  goods 

132,000 
898,850 

tureH  of 

All  other 

988,690 

Pftrolenm 

Total 

Provisions,  wines,   and 

11,971,860 

11,578,815 

spirits 

Cotton  goods,  with  an  increase  of  $77,425  over  1906,  forms  more 
than  half  of  the  total  importation.  Leather  and  skins  increased 
$105,525.  A  decrease  in  iron  and  iron  manufactures  of  $38,150,  in 
petroleum  of  $118,250,  silk  goods  of  $202,815,  sugar  of  $42,865,  to- 
bacco and  tombac  of  $53,600,  and  in  woolen  goods  of  $40,200,  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  new  railway  from  the  port 
of  Beirut  to  the  interior  of  this  district.  However,  as  there  was  but 
a  slight  decrease  on  the  combined  trade  during  the  past  year,  it 
seems  that  the  old  caravan  route  from  this  pjort  to  Aleppo  still 
retains  superior  advantages  over  the  railway,  which  encounters  many 
difficulties  and  delays  in  climbing  the  lofty  Lebanon  Mountains  by 
the  rack-and-pinion  system,  and  the  transfer  of  all  goods  from  the 
cars  of  the  narrow-gage  track  to  those  of  the  broad  gage  at  Ryak. 

EXPORTS  AND  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  total  exports  from  this  port  for  1907  amounted  to  $7,240,710, 
while  for  1906  the  amount  was  $7,327,770,  showing  a  decrease  for 
1907  of  $87,060.  A  classification  of  the  leading  articles  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
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Articles, 


Albumen  and  egK  y<i\k  . , , 
AlmoDdj  and  apnmit  Aeed« 
Sutler  (laiit'ep)  .,**....„., 

O&ttle,  etc .,,„.„.. 

Cef«iib ».,. ..,- 

Oocooaa...,,.......*. ,_ 

Copper  (or*  and  old ) „ 

Cotton. »....».„„. 

Frultfl  nnd  tjutfl 

GaHuutH  liiid  yellow  m&ds 

Glue  atid  (fum _ 

Licork'e  root , , . .  _ 


L906. 

1907.      1 

1115,750 

*Wft.O0O 

67,  IBU 

hVI,296 

38y,  \m 

b^%2ri0 

760,47E> 

866. 0»6 

381.>*&0 

157,100 

^tiO,l&0 

So6,200 

3oa..w 

'^frJJiJO 

3ia,450 

293,750 

351.645 

•m,m 

11 4.93.'^ 

136,690 

4fi.440 

44,270 

32G,  7C0 

H»f2a5 

Artkat's. 


Morocoojind  ekina.,,,,,,,. 

Oil  seeds . .  „ „ 

OHveoiJ  .,.,..,.„..,, 

I'rovlj^ionii  and  lentlla. . .  v . . 
Buujiag^f  casings  {Rslted] . , . 

Simp 

Spfci'lt*  nn^l  Jtswelry  „..,»,. 
Ttx  :i  lo*  ( tittti  V  e  iIbhucs,  sW  ) 

Wiiol 

AH  other  urtk'ltis 


Total. 


190& 


8603,100 
lOS,KiO 


249, 48a 
54,D2& 
109.025 
»Sti,250 
1,2H7.975 
6»tg,650 
2«9.45r^ 


7,337,770 


1907* 


S4oa,^)0 

76.160 
47.74fi 

329.965 
6&,000 

137,340 

l,426,l>50 
3^4,125 


7,240.710 


The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cattle  of  $125,620  in  1907  was 
due  to  the  increase  of  prices  in  Egypt,  whither  shipments  are  made. 
The  increase  of  $266,050  in  cocoons  was  due  to  the  constant  annual 
increase  in  the  production  as  well  as  the  higher  prices  that  prevailed 
during  the  past  year. 

The  decrease  of  $99,400  in  the  exports  of  copper,  of  $19,690  in  cot- 
ton, and  of  $305,425  in  wool  was  apparently  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
opening  of  the  railway  to  Beirut,  to  which  port  shipment  has  been 
made.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  licorice  root  was  caused  by  a 
temporary  suspension  of  shipping  operations.  As  there  was  a  great 
shortage  in  the  grain  crop  m  1907,  the  Government  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  grain  for  foodstuffs,  causing  a  decrease  in  exports  of 
cereals  of  $224,790. 

DECLARED    EXPORTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  which  also 
includes  those  from  the  consular  agency  at  Aleppo,  for  the  past  three 
years : 


Articles. 

1905. 

19Qili. 

19DT. 

Almonds  and  pistachios 

t13,569 

u,m:y 

l.lt^ 

43:> 

415,520 
4.077 
2,364 
^044 

4H*,20S 
4,099 

f2t,2S2 
aOt-529 
28,159 

300,250 

6,834 

7.099 

11.7i2» 

321,1$84 

lO,fM6 

126.178 

Embroideries 

4],S64 

Goatsltins 

Gum *^*  ,  ,  ,*.„  *.,. 

7,846 
10  164 

Licorice  root ^. 

9fi.941 

Provisions 

6,693 
4.T11 

Rugs  and  carpets 

Sausage  casings  (salted) 

3  6^ 

Wool 

62^.396 

All  other 

^ 

Total : 

Mm).(^*M 

7JI0,  fm 

829.921 

In  addition  there  were  declared  from  the  consular  agency  at 
Mersine  exports  to  the  value  of  $69,193  in  1905,  $87,022  in  1906,  and 
$13,346  in  1907;  the  principal  articles  in  each  of  the  three  years, 
respectively,  bein^^  wool,  $61,915,  $63,186,  and  $2,903;  sesame  oil  and 
seed,  $1,062,  $6,751,  and  $8,514;  and  gum  tragacanth,  $5,004,  $3,436, 
and  $1,592. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  limited  to  articles  produced 
only  in  great  abundance,  such  as  wool,  licorice  root,  embroideries, 
and  gum,  and  also  those  in  demand  by  resident  Americans,  formerly 
Syrians,  of  which  almonds,  sheep's  butter,  pistachios,  and  provisions 
form  the  greater  part. 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Wool  is  the  leading  article  of  export  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  during  the  past  three  years.  The  decrease  from  1905  to 
1906  was  caused  by  higher  prices  in  France,  whither  the  bulk  of 
wool  was  transported.  However,  1907  saw  this  reversed,  with  the 
result  that  the  United  States  took  nearly  double  the  amount  that  it 
did  in  1906. 

Licorice  root,  formerly  the  largest  item  of  exportation,  dropped 
into  second  place  in  1905,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The  chief 
reasons  for  this  were  that  the  exporting  company  had  a  large  sup- 
ply stored  in  its  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cessation 
of  shipments  during  a  readjustment  of  the  government  tax.  This  tax 
has  been  finally  settled,  and  the  exportation  of  the  root  has  again 
begun,  with  the  prospect  that  durmg  1908  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

^ext  in  importance  are  embroideries,  consisting  of  lace,  lace  hand- 
kerchiefs, collars,  cuffs,  doilies,  aprons,  shirts,  coats,  dress  fronts,  and 
covers  for  pillows,  trays,  stands,  and  tables,  which  are  made  by  hand 
at  Aintab,  Marash,  and  Orfa  by  women  and  girls.  This  industry, 
begun  by  American  missionaries,  has  grown  to  mammoth  proportions, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  gain  of  more  than  100 
per  cent  in  the  exportation  of  1907  over  that  of  1906.  Others  have 
established  and  built  up  large  branches  of  the  same  business,  until 
now  the  product  is  not  only  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  also 
to  European  countries. 

The  steady  annual  increase  in  the  shipment  of  gum,  although  not 
as  yet  of  much  importance,  presages  a  bright  future  for  this  article. 
Syria  is  naturally  a  great  producer  of  gum,  and  as  the  demand  in- 
creases the  people  exhibit  more  interest  in  the  industry. 

The  prices  of  goat  skins  and  salted  sausage  casings  being  higher 
in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States  during  1907,  the  trade  naturally 
went  to  the  former  country. 

That  portion  of  the  imports  coming  from  the  United  States  was 
considerably  decreased  by  the  entire  absence  of  petroleum,  which, 
owing  to  conditions  in  liatum  in  1906,  formed  the  largest  item  in 
that  year.  However,  every  other  article  shown  enjoyed  an  increase 
over  1906,  a  growth  which,  though  slow,  is  constant.  Many  ship- 
ments of  American  agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines,  and 
various  other  articles  arriving  in  the  district  from  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, and  European  ports  are  credited  to  those  places,  which  had 
they  come  direct  would  make  a  much  better  showing  for  the  United 
States. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  VARIETY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  most  important  centers  of  industry  are  Aleppo,  Aintab, 
Marash,  Urfa,  Antioch,  Adana,  and  Tarsus.  First  in  order  of  im- 
portance are  native  manufactures,  which  have  long  been  renowned 
for  their  fineness  and  durability.  Thev  consist  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  plain,  dyed,  and  printed,  some  striped  and  flowered, 
others  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  threads.  Some  14,000  hand 
looms  are  busy  in  the  weaving  of  these  materials.  The  manufacture 
of  embroideries  is  of  next  importance,  the  principal  centers  being 
Aintab,  Urfa,  and  Marash.  The  carpet  industry  at  Urfa  is  of  con- 
siderable moment.    It  is  a  Grerman  charitable  enterprise,  the  product 
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of  which  is  a  large  amount  of  pure  wool  carpets  of  handsome  de- 
signs and  various  sizes.  Rugs  are  made  in  Aleppo  of  silk  and  wool, 
and  of  both  European  and  oriental  designs.  The  soap  industry  of 
Antioch  is  of  much  importance,  the  ingredients  used  m  the  manu- 
facture being  soda  and  olive  oil,  considerable  quantities  of  the  prod- 
uct being  exported,  mostly  to  Constantinople.  The  numerous  flour 
mills  of  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Adana,  and  Tarsus  supply  all  the  coarser 
grades  for  home  consumption  and  some  for  exportation.  At  Tarsus 
a  large  factory  is  just  being  completed  at  which  it  is  intended  to 
manufacture  all  of  the  common  varieties  of  cotton  cloth,  and  which 
will  employ  about  1,200  persons. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  industry  within  the  district,  partly 
manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural,  is  the  licorice-root  enterprise, 
conducted  by  an  American  corporation,  the  offices  and  factories  being 
located  at  Alexandretta,  with  branches  in  Aleppo,  Killis,  Urfa,  and 
Antioch.  Including  factory  workmen,  agents,  clerks,  and  diggers,  it 
employs  several  thousand  people. 

PORTS   AND   CUSTOM-HOUSES — OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION   LINES. 

Alexandretta  has  the  most  spacious  and  safe  natural  harbor  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  though  for  lack  of  sufficient  piers  and  docks  boats  must 
discharge  and  load  their  cargoes  in  the  open  bay.  The  shore  is  shallow 
and  the  anchorage  safe.  The  custom-house  has  lately  been  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  until  it  presents  quite  a  substantial  and  commodious  appear- 
ance, sufficiently  large  to  serve  the  requirements  of  the  traffic.  The 
town,  which  adjoins  a  marsh,  has  about  15,000  people,  but  is  almost 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  unhealthy  summer  season. 

Mersine,  the  port  of  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  in  which  are  situated  the 
cities  of  Adana  and  Tarsus,  is  on  the  open  sea  without  protection,  and 
therefore  labors  under  difficulties  in  stormy  weather.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  new  custom-house  has  just  been  completed.  Here  also  the 
loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes  is  done  in  the  open  sea. 

Transportation  is  as  prompt  and  rapid  as  can  be  expected  when  every 
article  imported  from  the  United  States  must  be  transshipped,  either 
at  some  European  port  or  at  Alexandria  or  Smyrna.  Several  of  the 
lines  which  are  competing  on  the  Syrian  coast  have  latelv  put  on  addi- 
tional vessels,  making  semiweekly  calls.  More  than  hair  of  the  vessels 
carry  mail,  and  also  accommodate  passengers.  The  lines  are  the  Khe- 
dival  Steamship  Company  (British),  running  between  Alexandria, 
the  Syrian  coast,  Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople,  making  six  trips 
a  month ;  the  Compagnie  Eusse  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur  et  de  Com- 
merce (Russian),  between  Odessa,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  Alexandria,  calling  six  times  a  month ;  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  Company,  from  Trieste  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
Egypt,  calling  weekly;  the  Navigazionc  Generale  Italiana  (Italian), 
from  Marseille  to  Constantinople,  Asia  ilinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
weekly;  tlie  Messagerie  Maritimcs  Company  (French),  from  Mar- 
seille to  Constantinople,  Asia  ]Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  biw^eekly; 
the  Pantaleon  Steamship  Company  (Greek),  from  Constantinople, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  E^'pt,  biweekly;  the  Ro^^'il  Prince  Line 
(British),  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  Alexandria  and  the  Syrian 
coast,  biweekly;  the  German  Ixnant  Line,  from  Hamburg  to  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  biweekly;  the  Moss  &  Bell  Company  (Brit- 
ish), from  Egypt  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  weekly;  and  numerous 
others  without  a  regular  itinerary. 
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ALEPPO. 

By   INTEBPRETEB  L0RE17ZO   Y.    MaNACHY,    ALEXANDBETTA. 

Aleppo  is  built  on  several  hillocks,  is  encircled  by  limestone  hills, 
and  beyond  these  stretches  a  fertile  plain.  The  Kuwick  River  flows 
through  the  town  and  loses  itself  in  a  morass  18  miles  distant.  The 
water  of  this  river  is  muddy  and  serves  chiefly  for  irrigating  the 
gardens.  The  foreign  consuls  and  a  portion  of  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants have  their  residences  at  Azizie,  a  suburb. 

Water  is  brought  to  the  city,  from  a  distance  of  8  miles,  by  an 
aqueduct,  and  supplies  numerous  fountains,  massive  structures  stand- 
ing m  the  streets,  but  many  people  drink  water  brought  in  tin  boxes 
by  horse  and  donkey  from  a  spring  not  far  from  the  city.  There  is  a 
project  on  foot  to  pipe  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  Aleppo,  and  the 
Belgian  consul  is  endeavoring  to  interest  a  company  of  Belgians  in 
undertaking  the  enterprise. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  Aleppo  are  its  gardens,  extending 
continuously  for  about  16  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Kuwick.  They 
produce  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  their  most  cele- 
brated product  is  the  pistachio  nut,  which  is  regularly  cultivated  and 
which  IS  the  only  product  of  these  gardens  exported  to  foreign  places. 
The  Aleppines  are  very  fond  of  pistachios,  and  every  family  makes 
its  annual  provision. 

COMMERCE  OF  ALEPPO. 

Formerly  Aleppo  stood  in  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  as  a  place  of  trade.  It  is  still  the  emporium  of  northern 
Syria,  and  has  extensive  commercial  relations  with  Aintab,  Marash, 
Orfa,  Diarbekr,  Mardin,  Mossul,  and  Bagdad.  Large  caravans  visit 
Aleppo  from  these  places,  carrving  all  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  wool, 
cotton,  cereals,  butter,  olive  oil,  skins,  carpets,  gall  nuts,  gums,  etc., 
which  are  thence  forwarded  to  the  seashore  to  be  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  imports  of  Aleppo  are  composed  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
silk  and  silk  goods,  iron  and  iron  ware,  hardware,  groceries,  indigo, 
sugar,  coffee,  metals,  and  metal  manufactures,  etc.  These  are  drawn 
from  different  countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  exported  and  imported  goods  until  lately  passed  exclusively 
through  tne  port  of  Alexandretta.  After  the  connection  of  Aleppo 
by  raflway  with  Beirut,  in  October,  1906,  a  certain  percentage  of  tne 
traffic  has  deviated  to  that  port,  but  Alexandretta  still  remains  the 
principal  transit  place  for  Aleppo  and  all  the  interior. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Aleppo  during  the  last  four  years 
were  as  follows : 


Dfscriptioii. 


19a5. 


Impc»rtfl $10,5aO,400  $12,123,9^18 

Exports I    7,fiir7,226  I    6,966,665 


$11, 971,  WO 
7,327,770 


Sii.r.TH.sif) 

7.240,710 


Total lH,ir}G,6»6  i  19,090.613     19,299,630  ,     18,M19,625 
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INDUSTRIES. 

Aleppo  is  famous  for  its  textile  industries,  and  counts  in  the  city 
alone  about  9,000  looms  continually  working.  They  produce  various 
kinds  of  cloth  of  silk,  cotton^  and  wool,  some  flowered  and  striped, 
others  woven  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  sold  throughout 
the  Turkish  Empire  for  clothing  and  house  furnishing.  Ranking 
next  in  importance  is  the  manufacture  of  cloaks,  girdles,  laces,  gold 
and  silver  laces,  gold  and  silver  threads,  printed  handkerchiefs,  tan- 
neries, ropewalks,  and  dye  works,  in  particular  the  tinting  with 
indigo,  which  is  a  specialty  of  the  city.  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
the  Balkan  States,  and  Egypt  are  the  countries  to  which  all  these 
goods  are  sold. 

The  Armenian  immigrants,  who  came  from  the  countries  in  which 
disturbances  occurred  in  1896,  brought  with  them  the  rug  and  carpet 
industry,  which  is  developing  gradually  at  Aleppo  and  in  all  the 
vilayet,  especially  in  the  city  of  Orfa,  where  a  German  factory  has 
been  established  and  is  exporting  its  products  to  Germany,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  the  United  States. 

The  old  and  beautiful  embroidery  and  lace  industry  of  the  country 
owes  its  revival  to  the  initiative,  zeal,  and  philanthropic  sentiments  of 
some  of  the  women  of  the  American  mission.  The  renaissance  of 
this  industry  starting  from  the  city  of  Aintab,  where  the  mission 
has  its  headquarters,  has  rapidly  spread  to  the  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  vilayet,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  sustenance  of  thousands  of 
poor  women  and  girls.  The  products  find  an  outlet  in  the  United 
States,  shipped  either  directly  or  through  London  and  Belfast  firms. 
The  vilayet  also  produces  a  gf'eat  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
are  chiefly  exported  via  Alexandretta  to  Egypt.  The  average  expor- 
tation is  15,000  head  of  cattle  and  120,000  sheep  annually. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  region  of  Aleppo  is  renowned  for  its  fertility.  The  immense 
plain  produces  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  poppy,  castor  and 
mustard  seed,  lentils,  peas  and  chick-peas,  licorice  root  (^owin^ 
wild),  etc.,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  exportation.  Their  culti- 
vation, however,  is  done  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  plowing 
with  the  sharp  stick,  iron  pointed,  harvesting  with  the  sickle,  and 
tramping  out  the  grain  with  oxen  or  horses  drawing  a  sort  of  sledge 
in  a  circle.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  real  efforts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  modern  implements  into  the  province  of  Aleppo.  The 
agricultural  industry  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  very  conservative 
class.  However,  as  the  most  important  landlords  reside  in  the  city  of 
Aleppo  it  is  most  probable  that,  should  some  firm  undertake  to  dem- 
onstrate to  these  the  great  advantage  and  superiority  of  modern 
implements  over  their  method  and  practice,  they  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  adopt  the  progressive  system,  and  their  example  would 
undoubtedly  be  followed  gradually  by  the  rural  population.  In 
order  to  gather  the  early  fruits  of  the  market  in  perspective,  it  be- 
hooves an  enero^etic  and  enterprising  firm  to  send  a  capable  man  to 
the  spot  to  study  closely  and  intelligently  the  situation,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  able  and  influential  anient,  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  most  important  landlords  and  demonstrate  in  their 
presence  the  superiority  and  advantages  of  the  modern  system.     The 
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present  governor-ffeneral  of  Aleppo  is  disposed  to  help  agricultural 
interests  and  woifld  no  doubt  give  assistance  to  any  refiable  firm 
desirous  of  introducing  modem  implements  in  his  vilayet. 

LIVING   CONDITIONS — ^TRIBES — ^LANGUAGES   SPOKEN. 

The  air  of  Aleppo  is  dry  and  very  salubrious.  The  city,  however, 
as  well  as  the  environs,  is  subject  to  a  singular  epidemic  disorder 
called  the  "  boil  pf  Aleppo."  It  attacks  the  inhabitants  usually  in 
their  childhood,  and  its  ulcers  last  for  a  year.  The  opinion  is  divided 
relative  to  its  causes,  some  attributing  it  to  a  kind  of  mosquito,  others 
to  the  water,  but  in  the  past  fifteen  years  the  local  doctors  are  treating 
it  with  some  success  toward  diminishing  its  severity.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  boil  rarely  occurs  except  on  an  exposed  part  of  the 
body,  and  attacks  the  person  but  once,  occasioning  from  one  to  several 
ulcers. 

Living  is  cheap  enough  in  Aleppo.  The  chief  food  of  the  majority 
of  the  population  throughout  the  vilayet  is  bread  and  bourgul 
(crushed  wheat),  the  latter  serving  in  place  of  rice  to  prepare  pilau, 
the  national  dish.  There  are  several  hotels  in  Aleppo;  the  best 
three  or  four  are  located  in  the  suburb  of  Azizie,  the  rates  of  which 
are  from  $1  to  $1.20  per  day. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (an  international  concern)  has  an 
agency  in  Aleppo  which  controls  nearly  all  the  banking  business  of 
the  region.     Some  other  European  banks  are  also  represented. 

There  are  over  200  carriages  and  cabs,  which  excursionists  often 
employ  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  dust  or  mud  of  certain 
seasons. 

The  Aleppins  are  generally  very  affable,  hospitable,  and  fond  of 
poetry  and  Arabic  music ;  they  excel  in  the  latter.  The  most  spoken 
language  is  Arabic.  Turkish  is  used,  especially  by  the  government 
functionaries,  and  French  by  the  mercantile  and  upper  class  of 
society.  Aleppo  counts  nowadays  not  less  than  200,000  inhabitants. 
This  rapid  increase  is  due  especially  to  the  coming  of  Armenian 
immigrants  from  the  interior. 

Nomadic  tribes  of  pure  Arab  types.  Bedouins,  are  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  country,  despising  agriculture  and  a  settled  life,  driv- 
ing their  horses,  camels,  cattle,  ana  sheep  flocks  from  one  pasture  to 
another,  and  living  patriarchally  under  their  camel-hair  tents.  These 
people  seldom  visit  the  cities,  and  then  only  to  buy  and  sell.  Among 
the  numerous  tribes  wandering  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  the  Anazee 
is  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  Syrian  desert.  The  tribe  is  esti- 
mated at  from  300,000  to  350,000,  and  is  divided  into  several  branches, 
extending  far  into  Arabia  to  the  Euphrates  and  into  the  province  of 
Damascus. 

BEIRUT-HAMA-ALEPPO   RAILWAY — BAGDAD   LINE. 

October  4,  1906,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  of  the 
Beirut-Hama- Aleppo  Railway,  and  saw  the  realization  of  this  great 
and  important  event,  so  eagerly  expected  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  line,  starting  from  the  port  of  Beirut,  runs  across  Mount 
Lebanum  to  Baalbek,  Kara,  Homs,  Hems,  Masat,  and  Aleppo,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventeen  hours.  The  line  from  Beirut  to  Kayak  is  of 
narrow  gage,  with  rack  and  pinion  on  Mount  Lebanum,  and  with 
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engines  incapable  of  hauling  more  than  80  to  120  tons.  From  Rayak 
to  Aleppo  the  line  is  standard  gage. 

The  service  is  limited  to  conveying  a  few  passengers  and  to  the 
transportation  of  but  a  small  share  of  the  important  trade  of  Aleppo. 
The  port  of  Alexandretta  remains  the  real  transit  port  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Aleppo  and  other  more  distant  vilayets,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  as  long  as  the  Beirut-Eayak  line  remains  a  narrow  gage. 

Aleppo  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment; this  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  completion  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  which  will  put  it  in  close  connection  with  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  and  India,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  entrepot  for  the  products  of 
those  countries.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  line,  it  will 
be  of  some  interest  to  give  some  details  as  to  the  origin  of  the  project 
and  of  the  actual  concession.  [These  details,  project,  and  concession 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

All  Syria,  and  especially  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  and  neglected  by  American  firms,  although  they  could 
compete  most  advantageously  with  European  manufacturers  in  sev- 
eral articles  and  products. 

Aleppo  and  its  environs  import  annually  about  $11,500,000  worth 
of  various  goods,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  which  is  made  up  of  cot- 
tons of  all  kinds  and  description,  which  were  imported  in  1904, 
1905,  1906,  and  1907,  to  the  following  amounts:  $6,342,475,  $6,950,- 
011,  $6,265,050,  and  $6,348,506,  respectively.  The  United  Kingdom 
ranks  far  ahead  of  any  other  country  in  this  class  of  manufacture,  due 
to  its  two  principal  articles,  T  cloth  and  water  twist,  which  represent 
an  importation  of  about  $3,000,000  annually.  There  are  no  good  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  could  not  compete  in  this  line  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  other  countries.  JPrints,  drills,  and  Cabots 
of  American  manufacture  appear  on  the  market  from  time  to  time 
and  are  welcomed  by  the  consumers,  who  consider  everything  Ameri- 
can as  being  of  a  superior  quality  and  more  durable  than  tne  corre- 
sponding European  article. 

American  manufacturers  can  do  much  more  than  they  are  doing 
now  in  leather,  shoes,  agricultural  unplements,  wire  nails,  musical 
instruments,  tools,  watches,  hardware,  typewriters,  stoves,  provisions, 
oleomargarine,  flour,  petroleum,  etc.,  if  they  imitate  the  example  oi 
their  European  competitors  by  sending  thoroughly  competent  repre- 
sentatives to  this  country  to  study  the  market  on  the  spot  and 
appoint  in  each  place  a  reliable  agent  regularly  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary samples.  It  would  prove  most  efficacious  also  if  groups  of 
American  manufacturers  or  general  commission  houses  would  com- 
bine and  astablish  an  agency  at  Constantinople,  with  branches  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Levant,  allowing  the  same  liberal  conditions 
practiced  by  European  firms. 

American  manufacturers  anxious  to  establish  a  steady  and  success- 
ful foothold  in  this  country  should  consider  also  the  establishment  of 
an  American  bank  and  the  creation  of  a  shipping  company  touching 
regularly,  at  least  monthly,  the  principal  ports  of  the  Levant.  If 
properly  managed,  such  a  line  would  have  all  the  required  cargo  from 
this  part  of  the  world  for  its  steamers  both  ways  and  would  partici- 
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pate  largely  in  the  movement  of  passengers.  The  following  items 
illustrate  the  tonnage  of  goods  shipped  from  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo  to 
the  United  States: 


Articles. 

1904. 

1906. 

Tons. 

11,503 
973 
153 

1906. 

1907. 

Licorice  root 

Tons. 

21, 189 

690 

152 

Tons. 

8,313 
918 
275 

Tons. 
2, 716 

Wool                               

2,100 

Miscellaneous 

278 

Total 

22,031     12.629 

9,506 

5,093 

' 

Owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances  only  2,715  tons  of  licorice 
root  were  shipped  during  1907,  but  the  average  quantity  shipped 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  less  than  12,000  tons  annually, 
and  bids  fair  to  increase  in  the  future. 


EXPORTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  Aleppo  to 
the  United  States  during  the  three  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and 
1907: 


Articles. 


Almonds 
Butter 

Embroideries 
Gallnuts 

Gum , 

Outs,  Halted 
Pistachios 


Articles. 

imv 

IIMX',. 

1907. 

Provisions 

8280 

742 

418, 176 

609 

Rugs  and  carpets — 
Wool 

81. 093 

305,786 

3,784 

S9ol 
629,396 

Other  articles 

749 

Total 

439, 712 

333,124 

650,676 

[A  report  on  the  Arabian  horse,  transmitted  with  the  foregoing 
and  containing  full  and  technical  information  touching  the  pure 
Arab  breed,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BAGDAD. 

By  CJoNSUL  Wm.  C.  Magelssen. 

The  1907  foreign  trade  of  Bagdad,  by  sea  via  Bassorah,  amounted 
to  approximately  $15,189,813  viz,  imports  $10,984,767,  and  exports 
$4,223,018,  as  compared  with  $11,560,480  for  the  preceding  year— 
an  increase  of  more  than  31  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  export  and  import  trade  with  Persia,  nor  the  value  of  cereals, 
wool,  ghee,  and  licorice  root  exported  from  intermediary  points  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  in  the  Province  of  Bagdad.  The 
inclusion  of  this  latter  commerce  brings  the  total  trade  transactions 
of  the  district  to  $23,577,813,  as  follows: 


Imports  from :  i 

Europe |8,  605,  240  ' 

India,   China,   Persian  Gulf.  2,  317.  579 

Persia 1, 150.  000 

United  States 2,  248  | 

Total 12, 136,  207 


Exports  to : 

Europe  and  United  States |2,  090,  207 

India.  China,  Persian  Gulf_»  1,  208,  839 

PorRia  (by  land) 4,  308,  000 

Exports    from   smaller   ports 

within  province 2,870,000 

Total 11,445,040 

Grand  total  foreign  com- 
merce   23,  578(,  318 
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The  lar^e  imports  of  cotton  goods  and  the  hish  prices  paid  for 
same,  the  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  import  duty,  the  increased 
shipments  of  grain,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  shortage  in  the 
exports  of  other  articles  of  produce,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
marked  advance  in  the  trade  of  Turkish  Arabia. 

EXCEPTIONAL  WHEAT  CROP. 

There  was  a  bounteous  harvest  in  the  year  under  review;  pastur- 
age was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  wool  clip  was  good.  In 
parts  of  Turkey-in-Asia  crops  failed  and  the  export  of  OTain  was  for 
a  time  prohibited.  This  prohibition  extended  also  to  Mesopotamia, 
but  the  abundance  of  the  grain  piled  high  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rivers,  coupled  with  the  ract  that  merchants  had  earlier 
in  the  season  bound  themselves  to  furnish  certain  quantities  for  export 
to  India,  England,  and  France,  resulted  in  an  early  removal  of  the 
embargo.  Grain  export  figures  climbed  to  a  total  of  $1,095,033, 
against  $263,300  for  the  preceding  year.  In  the  districts  lying  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Mosul  the  surplus  of  wheat  over  local  consump- 
tion is  estimated  at  70,000  tons,  that  of  wheat  and  barley  of  the  dis- 
tricts between  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  at  120,000  tons,  while 
sesame,  daira,  and  millet  seed  are  figured  at  40,000  tons. 

The  shortage  in  the  Indian  wheat  crop  resulted  in  large  exports 
to  Bombajr.  Mesopotamian  wheat  was  for  the  first  time  shipped  to 
France,  this  being  due,  to  the  cheap  rates  offered  by  the  newly  estab- 
lished service  of  a  German  line.  The  soft  wheat  went  to  Ijondon, 
while  hard  wheat  found  the  best  markets  in  India  and  Marseille. 
Although  grain  brought  good  prices  both  in  India  and  Europe,  the 
exports  in  this  line  did  not  prove  profitable  to  the  shippers ;  the  large 
profits  were  made  by  the  river  steamers  and  sailing  craft  whicSi, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  cargo,  demanded  high  freight  rates. 
Large  shipments  are  expected  to  be  made  also  in  1908,  as  granaries 
of  no  small  importance  are  left  filled  in  the  producing  centers. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  consular  district  are  carpets, 
dates,  galls,  grain,  gum  tragacanth,  opium,  skins,  and  wool. 

CARPETS,  DATES,  AND  GALLNUTS. 

The  number  of  fast  dye  carpets  in  this  market  is  decreasing  daily 
and  prices  are  on  the  increase.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  go 
to  America,  where  some  of  the  world^  finest  carpets  are  now  to  be 
found.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  one  may  see  here  old  carpets  of 
such  fine  texture  and  design  as  are  to  be  found  exhibited  in  the  win- 
dows of  oriental  importers  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Last  year's  exports  compare  favorably  with  those  of  1906,  but  the 
number  of  old  carpets,  which  are  the  best,  was  small,  new  ones  being 
considerably  in  the  majority. 

The  date  palms  did  not  sufficiently  recover  from  the  severe  cold 
of  1906  to  yield  a  large  harvest.  The  ruling  price  was  $3.82  per 
220^  pounds,  against  $2.20  to  $2.42  in  the  preceding  year.  Ship- 
ments of  Bagdad  dates,  packed  in  skins,  are  made  to  Syrian  ports, 
Constantinople,  and  Bombay.  Of  late  years  shipments,  in  cases, 
have  been  made  to  Europe  and  America,  where  there  appears  to  be 
an  increasing  demand  for  them  and  where  they  are  well  liked  owing 
to  their  fresh  and  yellow  color. 
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The  gallnut  crop  was  an  average  one.  Prices  opened  high  at 
$79.20  per  635.55  pounds  for  the  blue  and  green  mixed,  and  $66  for 
the  white.  A  heavjr  crop  of  Chinese  galk,  which  are  inferior  to 
the  Mesopotamian  kind,  caused  a  faint  demand  for  the  green  and 
white.  The  price  of  blue  and  green  mixed  dropped  to  $66  and  that 
of  the  white  to  $52.  Blue  galls  find  the  best  markets  in  London  and 
New  York.  Germany  imports  more  green  than  white,  while  Bora- 
bay  consumes  all  green.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $8,159,  against  $5,438  in  1906. 

The  yield  of  gum  tragacanth  was  below  the  average.  Russian 
buyers  paid  high  prices  in  Hamadan  and  Kermansnah,  Persia. 
The  total  value  of  exports  in  this  line  was  reduced  47  per  cent,  those 
to  the  United  States  fell  79  per  cent.  First  quality  sold  at  $17.60 
per  35.625  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  gum  tragacanth  exports  went  to 
England,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  American  con- 
sumers take  consiaerable  quantities  of  London  purchases. 

The  opium  crop  was  exceptionally  good  and  there  was  an  increase 
of  90  per  cent  in  the  exports  over  those  of  1906.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  cases  shipped  to  Europe  and  Egypt,  the  bulk  goes  to  China. 
Prices  ranged  from  $375  to  $443  per  case. 

DECLINE  IN   TRADE  OF  SKINS  AND  WOOL. 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  skins  in  Europe  and  America  reduced 
the  exports  of  this  product  by  17  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  London  is  the  principal  buyer  of  the  tanned  sheep- 
skins, and  while  that  market  in  1906  made  c.  i.  f.  purchases  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  skins  per  month,  paying  as  high  as  44  cents  per  pound, 
few  c.  i.  f.  sales  were  made  in  190Y,  when  the  prices  fell  as  low  as  32 
cents.  The  price  of  tanned  goatskins  fell  from  34  to  26  cents.  The 
bulk  of  haired  goatskins  went  to  French  purchasers,  who  frequently 
resell  to  American  consumers.  Russia  is  the  principal  buyer  of 
astrakhan,  and  took  500,000  skins  at  high  prices.  Although  large 
quantities  of  Bagdad  skins  find  their  way  to  the  United  States,  the 
trade  is  done  principally  through  European  houses.  The  value  of 
skins  exported  direct  in  1907  amounted  to  $11,159,  against  $43,074 
in  1906. 

Wool  forms  the  principal  item  of  export  from  Turkish  Arabia, 
and  last  year's  clip  and  quality  were  good.  America  offered  a  fair 
demand  tor  Awasi  and  Karadi  during  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Business  was  done  at  prices  varying  between  $3.52  and  $4.40  per 
35.625  pounds,  but  later  on  it  dropped  to  $3.  Large  stocks  of  Bagdad 
wool  remained  unsold  here,  in  Europe,  and  America  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  America,  England,  and  France  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
the  wool  produced  in  these  regions.  The  value  of  the  direct  wool 
exports  to  America  fell  from  $411,634  in  1906  to  $165,237  in  1907. 

INDIA  COMPETING  IN   COTTON-GOODS  TRADE. 

The  total  value  of  cotton-goods  importations  amounted  to 
$7,395,788,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  74  per  cent  over  1906, 
64  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  coming  to  Bagdad. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  natives  who  have  sent  relatives 
to  Manchester  to  act  as  their  agents  there.  The  requirements  of  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  markets  are  knowu  to  these  agents,  and  only 
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such  goods  are  shipped  as  are  suited  for  these  markets.  Bombay 
mills  turned  out  piece  goods  similar  to  those  of  Manchester  and  at 
reduced  prices,  and  imports  along  this  line  increased  from  $240,872 
in  1906  to  over  $500,000  in  1907.  A  few  samples  of  American  cotton 
goods  were  sent  to  local  merchants,  who  found  them  satisfactory  and 
suitable  for  this  market,  but  business  has  not  yet  resulted,  for  the 
reason  that  American  exporters  will  not  give  as  favorable  terms  of 
payment  as  can  be  secured  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Cotton 
goods  from  Italy  suffered  a  decrease,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business 
transactions  are  not  done  directly,  but  through  commission  merchants 
in  Beirut  and  Aleppo. 

Sugar  ranks  second  in  importance  as  an  article  of  import  to 
Bagdad.  Orders  in  excess  of  the  demand  were  placed  in  1906,  and 
last  year's  importations  of  this  commodity  have  therefore  fallen 
considerably.  jBelgium  and  French  sugar  sold  at  74  to  79  cents  per 
17.61  pounds. 

SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION    OF  INDIAN   YARNS. 

India  is  having  marked  success  in  supplying  this  market  with 
yams  and  the  imports  from  England  have"  been  ^eatly  reduced, 
Indian  bleached  yarns  are  competing  successfully  with  the  English. 
Considerable  quantities  of  the  yarn  imported  to  Bagdad  are  con- 
sumed in  Mosul,  and  this  article  figures  as  one  of  the  principal  im- 
portations. In  the  course  of  the  year  under  review,  samples  of 
American  yarns  were  received  by  some  of  the  local  merchants,  whose 
names  had  been  reported  as  being  interested  in  this  article  of  trade. 
In  quality  they  were  considered  several  degrees  better  than  foreign 
yarns  hitherto  imported,  but  the  prices  turned  out  to  be  prohibitive, 
and  no  orders  resulted.  American  gray  yarns  can  not  compete  in  this 
market  with  the  English  and  Indian,  but  the  white  and  mercerized 
yams  can  compete  with  the  English  and  German  products,  provided 
American  exporters  are  willing  to  accord  the  same  terms  or  payment 
as  are  granted  by  their  competitors.  The  same  may  be  saia  also  of 
cotton  thread,  the  imports  of  which  are  steadily  increasing,  and  are 
now  supplied  by  England,  Germany,  and  India. 

Tea  IS  drawn  solely  fi'om  India.  There  were  19,423  cases  im- 
ported, more  than  double  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  reexported  to  Persia. 

The  extent  to  which  Brazilian  coffee  has  succeeded  in  competition 
with  Mocha  and  Malabar  is  best  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
In  1907,  7,803  bags  of  Brazilian  coffee  were  imported,  while  only 
100  bags  were  brought  from  India  and  Yemen.  No  direct  business 
is  done  with  Brazil,  all  purchases  beini]:  made  in  London,  Hamburg, 
and  Marseille.  Packing  in  double  gunny  bags,  holding  100  to  125 
pounds,  is  preferred. 

PETR0LEi:3r.  LEATHER,  AVOOLEN   AND  SILK  GOODS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  petroleum 
importations.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  oil 
engines  and  machinery,  for  the  working  of  which  no  cheaper  fuel 
than  kerosene  is  obtainable  in  those  parts.  Formerly  Bagdad  con- 
sumed 17,000  to  19,000  cases  annually.  This  quantity  has  been 
doubled  since  the  appearance  of  oil  engines  two  years  ago.    The  1907 
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importations  came  from  Batmn  and  Fiume.  An  inferior  American 
brand  was  sold  throughout  the  year,  and  although  it  was  not  suitable 
for  lamps  the  machine  importers  say  it  was  satisfactory  as  fuel  for 
engines.  Orders  have  been  placed  for  a  superior  brand  of  American 
petroleum. 

The  natives  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  elegance  and  dura- 
bility of  foreign  leather,  and  its  consumption  has  teen  greatly  aug- 
mented in  the  past  year.  The  greater  portion  of  imported  leather 
comes  from  France  and  Germany,  the  former  country  supplying 
chiefly  sole  leather.  Samples  were  received  f rcMn  the  United  States, 
the  quality  and  prices  of  which  were  favorable,  but  the  demand  on 
the  port  of  our  exporters  for  cash  payment  in  New  York  barred 
its  introduction. 

Woolen  goods  are  supplied  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  imported  during  the  year,  but 
owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  in  Europe  the  value  of  the  imports 
is  above  the  average. 

Indo-China,  Japan,  and  Gtermany  are  making  headway  in  Turkish 
Arabia  with  their  cheaper  silk  ^oods,  and  the  French  importations 
are  gradually  decreasing.  This  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  French 
mills  to  compete. 

IMPORTS  OF   METALS   AND   MATCHES. 

The  continued  high  price  of  metals  in  Europe  kept  imports  of 
copper  low,  as  compared  with  former  years,  but  there  was  no  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  iron  shipped  to  Bagdad.  English  iron  plate 
and  rod  imports  were  diminished  through  cheaper  Belgian  quota- 
tions. Sweden  furnished  iron  of  the  Cross  and  Crown  orands,  the 
superior  quality  of  which  has  saved  the  Swedish  iron  imports  from 
diminution.  In  former  years  Japanese  matches  found  no  competi- 
tors in  this  market,  while  now  they  are  replaced  by  those  of  Swedish 
manufacture.    The  annual  consumption  is  uniform. 

Besides  the  articles  enumeratea  in  the  foregoing  para^aphs, 
European  countries  dispose  of  the  following  products  m  this  part 
of  the  world :  Austria  sells  f ezzes,  furniture,  glassware,  linen  goods, 
paper,  and  wood;  Belgium  finds  a  market  lor  candles,  iron,  wire 
nails,  and  window  glass;  England  provides  hardware  of  all  kinds, 
linen  goods,  sewing  machines,  macninery  (principally  oil  engines 
and  pumping  plants),  medicines,  paints,  and  provisions;  France 
sells  macninery,  medicines,  provisions,  and  perfumery,  while  Ger- 
manv  contributes  gold  thread,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  sewing 
macnines,  and  paint.  Germany  and  Austria  have  made  strong 
eflForts  to  increase  their  trade  in  these  parts  and  the  two  countries 
show  marked  progress  in  the  commercial  field  of  Turkish  Arabia. 

IMPROVED  TRANSPORTATION   PACILmES  AND  RATES. 

The  year  1907  has  given  this  section  improved  transportation  by 
land  and  water.  In  the  spring  a  third  steamer  was  added  to  the 
river  fleet  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company 
between  Bassorah  and  Bagdad,  and  in  September  a  regular  carriage 
service,  which  has  reduced  the  time  of  travel  by  about  ten  days,  was 
established  between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo.  By  the  addition  of  the 
third  British  steamer  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Tigris  River 
steamer  fleet  has  been  increased  about  15  per  cent. 
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Ocean  freight  rates  per  ton  in  1907  fluctuated  as  follows :  London 
to  Bassorah,  $6.25  to  $7;  Marseille  to  Bassorah,  $6  to  $8.50;  Ham- 
burg and  Antwerp  to  Bassorah,  $4.86  to  $6 ;  New  York  to  Bassorah, 
$8.50  to  $10.94;  Trieste  to  Bassorah,  $6  to  $6.50;  Bombay  to  Bas- 
sorah, $2.59  to  $3.89;  Bassorah  to  Bombay,  $2.59  to  $3.89;  Bassorah 
to  Trieste,  $6  to  $7.29 ;  Bassorah  to  Marseille,  $3.40  to  $4.80;  Bassorah 
to  London,  $4.86  to  $5.41;  Bassorah  to  Hamburg,  $4.86  to  $6;  Basso- 
rah to  New  York,  $9.72. 

Inasmuch  as  Bagdad  supplies  Mosul  and  the  districts  lying  to  the 
north,  also  northwest  Persia,  it  is  important  that  the  transportation 
charges  by  land  be  given.  They  were  as  follows :  Bagdad  to  Mosul, 
$7.92  to  $10.34  per  216  okes  (615  pounds) ;  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  $2.20 
to  $2.64  per  208  okes  (592  pounds) ;  Bagdad  to  Kermanshah,  $7.92 
to  $9.68  per  180  okes  (513  pounds) ;  Bagdad  to  Hamadan,  $12.32 
to  $14.96  per  180  okes  (513  poimds) ;  Kermanshah  to  Bagdad,  $1.76 
to  $2.64  per  225  okes  (641  pounds) ;  and  Hamadan  to  Bagdad,  $8,52 
to  $4.40  per  225  okes  (641  pounds).  The  reason  that  freight  rates 
from  Kermanshah  and  Hamadan  to  Bagdad  are  so  much  lower  than 
to  Kermanshah  and  Hamadan  from  Bagdad  is  because  the  imports 
from  the  two  Persian  cities  are  very  limited,  and  caravans  are  usually 
compelled  to  return  empty. 

Money  was  in  great  demand  during  the  major  part  of  the  year, 
'  and  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  in  the  local  money  market  was 
correspondingly  high,  fluctuating  between  14  and  20  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  average  rate  of  interest  has  been  10  to  12  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  causes  affecting  the  Bagdad  money  market  during  the 
year  were  the  heavy  arrivals  of  cotton  goods,  resulting  from  excess- 
ive orders;  conditions  in  Persia;  decline  in  prices  of  Bagdad  prod- 
ucts in  Europe  and  America;  the  financial  crises  in  Egypt  and  the 
United  States ;  accumulation  of  cargo  owing  to  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  English 
banks  to  discount  bills  drawn  by  Bagdad  firms  on  their  branch 
houses  in  London  and  Manchester. 


IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 


The  imports  to  Bagdad  from  Europe  in  1906  amounted  to  $6,264,- 
665,  and  in  1907  to  $8,665,240.  The  chief  articles  of  import  in 
which  American  exporters  may  have  an  interest  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Articles. 


Bedsteads number. 

Candles cases. 

Cotton  ])iece  goods packages. 

Cotton  yarns  and  t\vi.^t bales. 

Furniture cases. 

Hardware do... 

Iron  nails packages. 

Jewelry cases. 

Leathers packages. 

Sewing  machines number. 

Machinery packages. 

Medicines  and  drugs do. . . 

Copper do. . . 

Paper  and  sUitionery do. . . 

Petroleum cases. 

Provisions packages. 

Soap do  .. 


1906. 


Quantity.       Value. 


2,537 

807, 450 

2,649 


4,433 


634 
295 
632 


1,634 

77 

2,700 


766 


97, 575 

3,993,&'J0 

25,000 


323,238 


21,544 
12,000 
17,500 
15,000 
82,637 
68,000 
18,065 


18,613 
19,109  I 


1907. 


Quantity.        Value. 


600 

3,569 

35,182 

72 

100 

2.067 

2,590 

25 

350 

224 

320 

2,261 

182 

3,998 

29,920 

a54 

717 


$9,000 

10,837 

6,836,853 

12,600 

6,000 
63,746 
18,881 

9,&50 
84,020 

4,349 
31,104 
43,953 

8,845 
97,209 
58,164 
20,752 
14,340 
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The  imports  from  India,  Persian  Gulf,  and  China  for  1906 
amounted  to  $1,605,834,  and  for  1907  to  $2,317,579.  Chief  among 
these  articles  of  import  were  the  following: 


Articles. 

1906. 
Quantity.       Value. 

1907. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

DnigMand  medicines 

Gunnies 

Indigo 

Piece  «oods 

Tea 

Yarn** and  twi«t .,... 

cases.. 

packages.. 

cases.. 

halM.- 

8,688 
2,038 
288 
8,805 
6.999 
4,273 

1170,000 
99,046 
69,984 
240,872 
117,300 
204.761 

6,360 
2,467 
925 
7,665 
19,423 
5,069 

$123,677 
132,385 
166.333 
558,760 
3a3,982 
379,375 

Imports  from  the  United  States  to  Bagdad  in  the  years  1906  and 
1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beer 

9675 
265 

1850 
860 
175 
600 
858 

Medicines 

$50 

Cocktails 

Provisions 

165 

Cotton  fabrics 

Petroleum  (10,000  cases) 

$12,160 

Gasoline 

Total 

lAmpfl 

13,090 

2,448 

The  exports  from  Bagdad  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  for 
1906  amounted  to  $2,946,876,  and  in  1907  to  $2,996,207.  The  chief 
articles  in  this  list  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906.. 

1907. 

Almonds 

$20,760 
42.867 
36,140 
167,145 
864,577 

$10,730 
154,548 
98,948 
177,952 
173.550 

Mohair 

$121,250 

589. 446 

148,300 

1,382,261 

$85,536 

Carpets 

Skins  and  hidcH 

496,667 

Dates.     .                    ..  .. 

Wheat 

599,023 

Gallnuts 

Wool 

1,028,876 

Gum  traoH^nnth 

Dechired  exports  from  Bagdad  to  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1905, 1906,  and  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Almonds 

('Afpetfl 

Dales 

ExcrementH  (dog)  . 

Galls 

Gum 


1905. 


$49,232 
58,716 
8.664 

8.  no 

26,628 


1906. 


$111,483 

8,227 

665 

5.489 

59,384 


1907. 


$196 

79,466 

187,471 

7,896 

8.160 

46,284 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Intestines 

$5,474 

1,681 

451.378 

$10,441 
43,075 
411,634 

$12,201 

Bkins 

11,159 

Wool 

105,239 

ToUil 

599,878 

645,848 

517, 876 

The  exports  from  Bagdad  to  India  for  the  year  1906  amounted 
to  $666,728,  and  for  1907  to  $1,208,839.  Chief  among  the  articles 
exported  to  India  were  the  following : 
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HAKPUT. 

Bj  CoxsuL  Eta3  E.  Youhg. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  this  consular  district  during  the  past  year, 
as  regards  exports  and  imports,  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  Durmg  the  early  part  of  the  season  a  marked 
advance  in  all  Bnes  of  commercial  activity  was  freelv  predicted,  but 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  crops  and  other  distu]:))ing  conditions, 
which  existed  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  proved  serious  handi- 
caps to  all  lines  of  mercantile  trade. 

There  are  but  very  few  factories  or  manufacturing  establishments 
in  this  district.  Practically  the  only  producing  class  of  people  are 
the  farmers,  hence  it  follows  that  the  condition  of  the  crops  is  a 
factor  of  prime  importance  and  one  to  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  importers  when  contemplating  the  purchasing  of 
floods.  Other  conditions  must  also  be  given  due  consideration,  for 
ocal  firm$  are  loath  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  goods  or  to  place  orders 
with  foreign  manufacturers  when  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  shipments  can  be  received  at  this  interior  point, 

TRADE    WITH    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  were  in  excess  of  those  of  1906, 
while  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  imports  is  noted — from  $100,000  to 
$85,000.  This  decrease  in  the  imports  is  explained  by  the  causes 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  together  with  the  condition 
resulting  from  a  large  emigration  of  Armenians  from  this  district 
to  the  United  States.  These  people,  many  of  them,  through  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  United  States,  had  become  well  acquainted  witli 
many  articles  manufactured  therein  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
stimulated  the  demand  here.  The  leading  importers,  without  ex- 
ception, are,  however,  firm  in  the  opinion  that  this  country  will  ulti- 
mately develop  into  a  splendid  market  for  American  manufactures. 
What  is  wanted  now  is  a  little  perseverance  and  an  intelligent  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  in  their  dealings 
with  the  local  importing  houses. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  following  carefully  and  explicitly 
the  directions  given  by  the  purchaser  as  regards  the  method  to  h!e 
employed  in  the  forwarding  of  his  goods  can  not  be  too  strongly  em- 

{)hasized.  In  this  connection  the  following  case  is  to  the  point:  A 
ocal  importer  ordered  a  small  trial  shipment  of  certain  goods  from 
an  American  manufacturer.  Full  and  accurate  shipping  instruc- 
tions accompanied  the  order;  but  disregarding  these  the  manufac- 
turer turned  the  shipment  over  to  his  forwarding  agents  in  New 
York,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  shipped  the  goods  by  express 
from  New  York  to  Constantinople,  and  the  transportation  charges, 
to  1)6  paid  by  the  consignee,  amounted  to  much  more  than  the  original 
cost  of  tlie  ^oods.  The  shipment  was  refused  by  tlie  importer  and 
is  now  lymix  at  Samsonn,  while  seemingly  futile  attempts  are  being 
made  to  adjust  the  matter. 

si:(;gestions  to  American  :manufactijrers. 

It  is  safe  to  state  as  a  rule  that  shipments  should  never  be  made  by 
express  from  the  United  States  to  this  district,  unless  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  consignee. 
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The  lengjth  of  time  during  which  goods  ordered  from  the  United 
States  are  in  transit,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  must  be  trans- 
shipped before  reaching  the  port  of  destination,  necessitates  that 
great  care  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  crating  and  packing 
of  shipments  destined  for  this  country.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  the  shipments  should  be  so  packed  as  to  withstand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  trip  inland  from  the  port,  as  all  local  importing  firms 
have  agents  at  Samsoun  whose  dutv  it  is  to  receive  the  shipments  and 
repack  them,  preparatory  to  their  being  transported  hither  by  wagon 
or  caravan. 

Prices  are  invariably  quoted  by  American  manufacturers  in  one  of 
the  three  following  ways :  F.  o.  b.  factory,  f .  o.  b.  New  York  or  port 
of  sailing,  or  c.  i.  f.  Samsoun.  The  first  two  are  certain  to  receive 
but  scant  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  importers,  while  the  quotation 
of  prices  on  the  basis  of  c.  i.  f .  Samsoun  places  the  prospective  pur- 
chasers, who  are  alway?^  familiar  with  the  charges  for  transporta- 
tion from  Samsoun  to  Harput,  in  a  position  to  at  once  compute  the 
exact  cost  of  the  goods  laid  down  in  this  city. 

In  the  efforts  of  this  office  to  assist  American  manufacturers  in 
developing  and  establishing  a  market  in  this  country  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing tendency  is  noted  on  the  part  of  exporters  to  quote  prices 
c  i.  f.  Samsoun. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  samples  should  be  sent  either  to  this  office 
or  direct  to  the  buyers  with  whom  it  is  desired  to  establish  business. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  novelties  or  goods  new  to  this 
country.  A  sample  fountain  ncn  was  recently  sent  to  this  office,  and 
upon  its  receipt  it  was  immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  local  dealers.  Two  of  these  immediately  placed  trial  orders, 
sending  cash  with  orders,  for  a  total  of  six  dozen  pens.  A  small 
thing  m  its  way,  but  a  thing  that  will  very  likely  eventually  build 
up  a  satisfactory  business  in  this  line  in  this  district.  The  judicious 
use  of  samples  is  an  effective  means  of  making  and  increasing  sales 
in  this  country. 

Requests  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  this  office,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  for  catalogues 
covering  such  goods  as  were  likely  to  meet  with  a  demand  or  sale 
here.  These  catalogues  are  carefully  filed  and  preserved  as  a  sort  of 
reference  library,  and  have  been  found  most  useful  and  practically 
indispensable  in  answering  the  numerous  inquiries  received  from  local 
houses  in  reference  to  American  goods.  At  the  same  time  the  indis- 
crimirftite  sending  of  catalogues  to  the  importers  in  this  district  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  Most  of  these  are  unable  to  read  English, 
and  even  catalogues  printed  in  French  are  of  but  little  use.  Letters 
from  American  manufacturers  are  usually  taken  to  some  friend, 
familiar  with  English,  for  translation,  but  catalogues  are  hardly  apt 
to  receive  that  attention. 

RENEWING   STOCK. 

During  the  past  year  this  consulnte  made  a  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  local  trade  conditions,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  method  employed  by  the  larger  stores  in  renewing  their 
stock,  with  the  following  results: 

To  avoid  paying  excessive  freight  rates  the  local  dealer  wishing 
to  purchase  certain  goods  in  the  United  States  must  order  a  fairly 
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large  consignment,  perhaps  more  than  he  can  satisfactorily  handle. 
Money  is  always  "  dear  "  in  these  interior  vilayets,  and  a  man  who 
can  send  cash  with  an  order  for  a  large  consignment  of  goods,  thus 
tying  up  his  capital  for  some  six  or  more  months,  usually  prefers  to 
loan  his  money  at  the  high  rate  of  interest  universally  prevailing  here. 

But  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the  goods  sold  annually  in  this 
district  are  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  origin.  Local 
merchants  almost  without  exception  renew  their  stock  each  year  by 
large  orders  sent  to  the  wholesale  houses  at  Constantinople  and  other 
large  seaport  cities.  These  wholesalers  have  little  hesitation  in 
extending  a  certain  amount  of  credit.  A  case  came  recently  under 
observation  where  a  local  merchant  ordered  a  bill  of  goods  from  a 
house  at  Constantinople,  amounting  to  $4,400.  The  terms  of  sale 
required  no  cash  with  the  order,  but  provided  for  reasonable  pay- 
ments everj  thirty  days.  ^  . 

Any  letting  up  in  the  efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  increase 
their  exportations  to  this  district  is  not  to  be  advised,  but  rather  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  their  securing  a  foothold  and  establish- 
ing a  market  for  their  goods  in  the  larger  port  cities  are  to  be 
emphasized. 

The  following  list  embraces  those  goods  for  which  there  is  now  a 
substantial  demand  in  this  consular  district:  Beds  (iron  and  brass), 
bicycles  (small  demand),  calicoes,  clocks,  cutlery,  carpenter  tools, 
confectionery,  gramophones,  handkerchiefs,  hardware,  lamps,  optical 
supplies,  organs  (smalD,  plows,  steel  roofing,  sheetings,  toilet  articles, 
trunks,  varnishes,  watcnes  and  jewelry,  water  pumps  and  accessories, 
rubber  overshoes. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  vilayet  of  Mamouret-Ul-Aziz 
during  the  year  1907  amounted  to  approximately  $1,593,410;  of  this 
amount  $1,063,140  was  from  foreign  countries  and  $530,270  from 
other  provinces.  The  exports  from  this  vilayet  amounted  to  $608,220, 
$413,240  being  to  foreign  countries  and  $194,980  to  other  vilayets. 

The  imports  into  the  vilayet  of  Diarbekir  for  the  year  1907  were 
as  follows:  From  foreign  countries,  $1,253,000;  from  other  provinces, 
$1,159,500;  total  imports,  $2,412,500.  Exports  during  the  same  year: 
To  foreign  countries,  $1,955,000;  to  other  provinces,  $396,625;  total 
exports,  $2,351,625. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  the  vilavets  of 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz  and  Diarbekir,  both  constituting  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Harput,  in  1907: 


Articles.  i  Whence  im])ortc(l. 


MAMOUUET-n.-AZIZ.  I 

Books 1  United  States,  France,  England 

hnfTalo  hides Kgypt,  India,  Russia 

Cahot I  United  States 

Cal icocs I  Italy ,  United  States,  England 

Candles j  Austria 

Cigarette  j)aper France.  Germany 

Clocks,  watches |  (iermany,  United  States,  Switzerland 

Clotliing United  States 

C'oflee France 

Cotton  handkerchiefs ,  Austria,  France,  Germany 

Crockery Austria,  France 

PycH j  Germany,  Belgium 

Drugs France,  Germany,  England,  United  States. 

Enamelled  ware |  Austria,  GermauVi  France 


Value. 


SI. 250 
82, 820 

7,500 
05,000 

1,320 
15,000 

3,100 
790 

4,400 
30.000 

2.000 
200 

1,300 

8,800 
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Articles. 


MAMOUBET-UL-AZIZ— OOnUnu^. 


Glassware 

Hard  ware 

Implemenbi,  agricultural 

Indigo 

Iron 

Iron,  sheet 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Mackintoshes 

Matches 

Mercury 

Nails 

Paper 

Perfumes 

Petroleum .* 

Prints 

Rubbers 

Sacks , 

Sacking 

Sewing  machines 

Sheetings 

Sheet  copper 

Shovels 

Spices , 

Steel 

Sugar 

Steel  roofing  and  metal  ceiling. 
Tea 


Tin.. 

Tools 

Velvet 

Woolen  goods 

Woolen  underwear . 

Yams 

Other  articles 


Total 

Total  from  other  provinces 

Total  imports  into  Mamouret-ul- 
Axi« 


DIARBEKIR. 


Agricultural  machinery . 

Black  plates 

Buffalo  hides 

Carpets 

Coffee 

Copper  sheets 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  . . . 
Cotton  prints,  thinner... 
Cotton  printH,  thicker  ... 

Cotton  sheetings 

Cotton  thread 

Cotton  yam 

DmgH 

Dyes 

Enameled  wure 

Fezzes  

O lasses 

Galoshes,  rubber 

Hardware 

Indigo 

Iron  bars  and  rods 

Leather 

Matches  and  tinder 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Sacks  

Sewing  machines 

Cigarette  paper 

Spices 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Tin  (biock)*!!!!!.'!'.]!  ■.'!'. 

Tin  sheets 

Velvet 

Woolen  sashes 

Woolen  goods 

Other  articles 


Total 

From  Turkish  provinces. , 


Total  importi  Into  IMarbekir. , 


Whence  imported. 


Austria,  France,  Germany 

Germany 

France,  Germany,  United  States 

United  States 

India 

Belgium,  Sweden 

France 

Germany,  Austria 

France,  Germany,  United  States 

France,  Germany 

Austria,  Italy,  Sweden 

France,  Germany.  England,  Belgium. . 

Belgium,  England,  United  States 

Belgium,  France,  Germany,  England. 

France,  Germany 

Russia 

Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy 

United  States 

Germans^,  England 

Austria,  England,  Germany 

United  States 

United  States,  Italy,  England 

Austria,  England 

England,  France 

Singapore 

England 

Austria,  France 

United  States 

India 

England 

Germany,  United  Slates 

France,  Germany 

England,  Germany 

France,  Germany 

England 


England,  United  States,  Germany , 

England 

IndiH,  China 

Persia 

France,  Egypt 

England 

do 

....do 

England,  Germany,  Italy 

England , 

do , 

England,  India 

France,  Germany 

(ierman  V 

Englana , 

Austria 

France,  Germany , 

Russia,  Germany,  United  States 

France,  Germany,  Austria , 

India 

England,  Sweden 

France,  Germany,  Austria 

England,  Austria 

France,  German v,  Austria 

Ru.ssia,  Austria,  United  States 

India 

United  States 

Austria 

India 

Germanv,  France,  Greece 

England,  Austria 

England 

do 

....do 

....do 

Persia 

England,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium  . 
India,  France,  Germany 


Value. 


988,000 

2,000 

6,000 

450 

2,000 

12,800 

2,320 

1,350 

7,000 

300 

26.000 

15,000 

5,280 

9,700 

2,400 

45,000 

137,500 

860 

1,060 

4,000 

3,560 

150,000 

4,600 

500 

8,800 

900 

25.000 

1,000 

2,300 

180 

1,100 

8,000 

125,000 

3,300 

88,000 

50,000 


1,063,140 
630,270 


1.693,410 


1,100 

5,000 
35. 000 
15.000 
85,000 
35,000 

6,000 

40.000 

175,000 

400,000 

15,000 

190,000 

5,000 
20,000 
10,000 
37,500 

9.000 

6,000 
150,000 
13,500 
55,000 
40,000 
17,500 
60.000 
100,000 
62, 600 

1,100 
20,000 
25,000 

6,000 
100,000 

6,000 
15,0CK) 

6,000 
15,000 

5,000 

2,200,000 

3-',  500 


1,955,000 
396,625 
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The  percentage  of  imports  into  the  Vilayet  of  Mamouret-ul-Aziz 
from  foreign  countries,  during  the  year  1907,  was  as  follows :  United 
Kingdom,  27.5 ;  Gennany,  23 ;  France,  12.5 ;  United  States,  8.5 ;  Aus- 
tria, 8.5 ;  Russia,  8 ;  Italy,  6 ;  Belgium,  2 ;  all  pther  countries,  4. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  the  provinces  of 
Mamoret-ul- Aziz  and  Diarbekir  in  1907 : 


Articles. 


MAMOURET-UL-AZIZ. 


To  foreign  countries: 

Almonds 

Apricot  stones 

Cocoons 

Furs 

Goatskins 

Mahlep 

Morocco  leather 

Opium 

Opium  seed  and  oil . 

Rugs 

Sausage  casings 

Silk- worm  eggs 


Total 

To  Turkish  provinces . 


Total  exports  . 


DIARBEKIR. 


To  foreign  countries: 

Almonds 

Beeswax 

Cocoons 

Copper 


Furs 

Goat  and  lamb  skins. 

Gums 

Horses 

Intestines 

Leather 

Mohair 

Paste 

Prunes 

Raw  cotton 

Sheep  

Vallonea 

Wool 


Total 

To  Turkish  provinces. 


Total  exports  . 


Whither  exported. 


France,  Egypt, United  States. 

France  

do 

Russia,  United  States 

France,  Egypt,  United  States. 

France,  Egypt 

Egypt 

France 

do 

United  States 

do 

Persia,  Russia 


Egypt  

Russia 

Austria 

England , 

France 

Germany 

United  States,  Germany , 

France,  Germany 

India,  Egypt 

Austria.  Germany,  United  States. 

England  , 

do 

i^r-//.:::::::::::::.:::::::: 

Russia 

Egypt  

England,  France,  Germany 

England,  France,  United  States.. 


Value. 


$56,000 

4,600 

38,000 

17,000 

169,840 

880 

55,000 

4,000 

660 

4,000 

22,880 

40,480 


413,240 
194,980 


608,220 


16,600 

2,000 

6,000 

215,000 

12.500 

17,500 

150,000 

15,000 

25,000 

30,000 

25,000 

75,000 

2,500 

1,000 

20.000 

250,000 

40,000 

350,000 


1,253,000 
1,159.600 


2,412,600 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  declared  exports  from  Harput, 
Turkey,  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  190? : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Apricots,  dried 

$35 

Apricot  stones 

31 

Furs,  pole-cat 

127 

Raisius 

48 

Rugs,  woolen 

8486 
292 

$141 
105 

411 

All  other  articles 

Total 

777 

246 

652 
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PAIiESTnTE, 

By  Consul  Thomas  R.  Wallace,  Jerusalem. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  Palestine  for  the  year  1907  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  failure  of  agricultural  crops,  caused  by  the 
severe  drought  that  was  general  throughout  this  section  of  countiy. 
The  rainfall  was  much  less  than  normal,  the  spring  rains  especially 
being  light  and  ceasing  earlier  than  usual.  The  land  not  having 
received  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  the  growing  crops  through  the 
dry  season  to  maturity,  a  total  failure  of  agricultural  crops  resulted 
in  most  localities,  and  only  a  very  light  yield  was  produced  in  the 
most  favored  sections.  The  suffering  caused  thereby  has  not  been  so 
great  as  in  like  periods  of  the  past,  although  it  has  been  the  worst 
failure  happening  in  this  land  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Fortunately 
it  was  confined  to  the  cereals,  other  crops  having  been  slightly 
affected,  if  any  at  all.  The  fruit  crops  were  abundant  and  of  fine 
quality,  and  to  this  source  of  supply  may  be  attributed  the  better 
economical  and  industrial  conditions  that  have  prevailed,  as  the 
products  of  the  olive  orchard  and  the  vine  are  the  principal  sources 
of  income  and  food  products  to  the  cultivators  of  the  land. 

FRUIT  GROWING  AND  FRUIT  TRADE. 

The  orange  growers  were  blessed  with  bountiful  crops,  which  were 
marketed  at  profitable  prices,  for  all  the  product  of  1906.  This  gave 
a  greater  impetus  to  the  business,  and  the  area  for  growing  this  crop 
was  greatly  extended  during  the  year  1907.  The  returns  for  the 
1907  crop  were  a  complete  reversal  of  former  business  in  this  indus- 
try, heavy  rains  and  severe  wind  storms  having  injured  the  fruit,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  growers  met  with  heavy  losses. 

The  orange  industry  is  handicapped  by  frequent  rough  water  at 
Jaffa,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels,  thereby  causing  a  delay 
of  sometimes  more  than  two  weeks  in  the  shipment  of  the  fruit,  and 
as  the  principal  market  is  Liverpool,  the  shipments  thus  delayed 
become  unfit  to  make  the  long  voyage,  and  serious  losses  result. 
Unfavorable  weather  also  affects  the  fruit  during  transit,  from  which 
heavy  losses  occur.  The  character  of  the  crop  in  Spain  and  other 
countries  nearer  the  English  market  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
governing  the  prices  for  the  product  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  the  oran^re  growers  are 
confronted,  the  business  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry  of  the  district,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  value  of  oranges  exported 
from  Jaffa  in  the  year  1897  was  $368,880,  and  in  1907  $895,925,  a 
great  development  considering  the  obstacles  encountered. 

THE  VINE  AND  THE  OLIVE. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the 
district,  and  its  production  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased. 
The  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine  supply  the  natives  with  some  of  their 
chief  articles  of  food,  and  are  also  sources  of  income;  olive  oil  is  nlso 
used  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  fruit  products  that  enter  into  the  foreign  trade,  in  addition  to 
the  orange,  are  the  grape,  converted  into  wine,  and  olive  oil. 
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The  general  depression  from  which  the  wine  trade  has  suflFered  has 
seriously  affected  the  industry.  So  unprofitable  has  the  business 
proved  during  the  last  few  years  that  many  large  vineyards  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  land  devoted  to  other  uses.  Wine  is,  however,  still 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  by  several  of  the  colonies, 
both  for  export  and  domestic  trade,  but  the  extension  of  the  vine- 
yards that  had  been  progressing  for  the  past  twelve  years  has,  for  the 
present,  ceased. 

The  olive  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  fruits  grown.  It  is  culti- 
vated generally  throughout  the  mountain  districts,  and  the  greater 
f)art  of  the  crop  is  used  as  a  food  in  different  forms,  a  part  of  it  for 
ightinff  and  other  domestic  purposes,  and  in  addition  there  is  ob- 
tamed  rrom  it,  on  an  average  yearly,  about  3,000  tons  of  oil,  which  is 
us^  in  making  soap  by  local  manufacturers,  the  surplus  of  this  soap, 
after  supplying  the  local  demand,  being  exported  to  Egypt  and 
Anatolia  chiefly.  Besides  this  small  quantities  only  of  olive  products 
are  exported. 

The  olive  is  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
trees  of  Palestine.  Some  of  the  groves  are  said  to  be  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old  and  still  produce  bountiful  crops. 

Attention  is  seldom  called  to  a  remarkable  and  curious  charac- 
teristic of  the  olive  tree.  After  many  years  of  growth  the  different 
large  branches  of  the  tree  separate  gradually  from  the  trunk  until 
they  are  quite  divided  from  one  another  down  into  the  root.  These 
then  slowly  move  apart,  and,  in  some  instances,  six  or  seven  distinct 
trees  stand  in  the  area  which  before  surrounded  the  main  tree,  and 
they  will  sometimes  be  as  much  as  20  feet  apart. 

MECHANICAL   INDUSTRIES   OF   PALESTINE. 

The  mechanical  industries  of  this  district,  the  output  of  which  en- 
ters into  trade,  are  few  in  number.  One  oi  the  leading  ones  is  that 
of  working  up  the  olive  and  other  woods  of  Palestine  into  souvenirs 
and  articles  of  ornamental  furniture.  The  principal  seat  of  this  is  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  artisans  are  skillful,  but  are  greatly  ham- 
pered in  their  work  by  lack  of  motive  power  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances in  the  performance  of  their  labor.  Nearly  all  the  work  is  done 
by  hand,  the-  lumber  used  by  them  to  construct  the  various  objects 
or  ornament  and  utility  turned  out  from  their  shops  being  sawea  by 
hand  from  the  log,  and  but  few,  if  any,  machines  are  used  to  assist  in 
their  labor.  This  industry  is  supported  entirely  by  the  tourist  trade, 
although  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  articles  made  in 
these  shops  into  foreign  markets.  Success  has  not  attended  this  en- 
deavor, however,  and  the  output  is  now  confined  to  the  local  demand. 
A  large  number  of  artisans  are  engaged  in  this  branch,  and  they 
turn  out  some  beautiful  work.  The  shops  are  small  and  without  con- 
veniences, and  of  the  whole  number  thus  engaged  but  two  have  small 
petroleum  motors  installed  to  furnish  power  to  operate  light  band 
saws.  Attempts  are  made  to  saw  logs  with  these  light  machines, 
work  for  which  they  are  wholly  unfit.  Three  have  each  a  small  hand- 
power  routing  machine,  and  two  have  each  a  small  hand-power  shaper 
head.  These  constitute  the  mechanical  appliances  used  in  this  indus- 
try, which,  for  this  land,  is  an  important  one,  and  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 
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There  is  one  other  line  of  work  which  has  steadily  increased. 
Originating  in  Jerusalem,  it  has  assumed  the  importance  of  a  trade. 
The  wild  flowers  of  the  Holy  Land  are  gathered  and  pressed,  after 
which  they  are  mounted  upon  cards  and  sold  separately,  or  bound  in 
book  form,  with  pretty  olive-wood  backs.  Tnese  make  beautiful 
souvenirs  and  are  sold  on  the  market  very  cheaply.  It  gives  employ- 
ment to  300  native  Christian  girls,  and  although  the  wages  are  small 
for  the  labor  given,  it  is  of  great  help  to  them. 

At  the  large  establishment  of  the  Israelitish  Alliance,  embracing 
both  literary  and  technical  schools,  there  is  considerable  weaving  of 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  with  a  dyeing  establishment  also.  In- 
visible hair  nets  are  also  made  by  hand  by  young  girls.  An  inter- 
esting branch  is  that  of  artistic  wood  carving,  modeling,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  copper- working  shop  and  an  iron  and  brass  founding  depart- 
ment, besides  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  artisan  work.  There  is  also 
a  new  art  institution,  whose  aim  is  to  revive  and  create  distinctively 
Jewish  art,  and  in  connection  with  which  beautiful  rugs  of  artistic 
patterns,  designed  by  the  students,  are  made  by  hand  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  are  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  these  Jewish  industries  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
men^  women,  and  children  who  would  otherwise  be  in  great 
destitution. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL   INDUSTRY   THE   MOST  IMPORTANT. 

The  most  important  mechanical  industry  of  the  region  carried  on 
in  the  city  of  Bethlehem  is  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  from 
mother-of-pearl.  These  articles  are  made  by  hand,  and  the  artisans 
are  among  the  most  skillful  in  the  world  in  this  class  of  work.  Many 
beautiful  and  artistic  pieces  are  produced  and  offered  for  sale  upon 
the  market  at  pjrices  not  commensurate  with  the  skill  and  labor  in- 
volved. The  high-class  work  is  not  receiving  adequate  encourage- 
ment, and  its  production  is  constantly  decreasing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  simpler  and  cheaper  souvenirs  are  meeting  with  increased 
demand  from  all  the  markets  of  the  world  where  they  have  been 
introduced,  better  prices,  comparatively,  are  being  realized,  and  at 
times  the  trade  can  not  be  fully  supplied.  One  of  the  peculiar  matters 
of  interest  connected  with  this  business  is  a  constantly  decreasing 
number  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  As  soon  as  the  young  men 
accumulate  suflScient  funds  they  emigrate  to  South  America,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  avocation,  but  to  engage  in  other 
business  in  which,  it  seems,  they  achieve  success. 

A  number  of  industries  are  conducted  in  a  small  way  in  Hebron, 
the  oldest  city  of  Palestine.    The  tanning  business  is  of  some  ini- 

I^ortance,  and  a  reputation  for  good  work  has  been  established  in  this 
ine  that  gives  to  its  output  ready  sale  in  the  market  where  it  has 
been  introduced.  Its  specialty  is  tanning  goatskins  and  manufactur- 
ing them  into  the  water  bottles  or  bags  used  by  the  water  carriers  in 
the  arid  countries  of  the  Orient.  The  Egyptian  and  Palestine  de- 
mand for  this  article  is  supplied  from  Hebron,  which  about  exhausts 
the  output.  The  supply  or  leather  for  foot  wear  used  by  the  natives 
comes  principally  from  Hebron.  It  is  also  the  principal  market  for 
hides  for  the  district,  most  of  which  are  exported. 

Glass  ornaments,  consisting  of  bracelets,  beads,  and  fancy  bottles, 
are  manufactured  for  the  domestic  trade.    The  natives  buy  them  for 
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adornment,  and  large  quantities  are  purchased  by  pilgrims  and  others 
as  mementos  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  for  wear. 

A  small  amount  of  hand-made  pottery  is  produced  and  sold  in  the 
local  markets.    Charcoal  is  also  manufactured  in  small  quantities. 

In  Jerusalem  a  few  fine  buildings  are  in  progress  of  erection. 

JAFFA    AND    SURROUNDINGS.    . 

Jaffa,  the  principal  seaport  of  Palestine,  is  surrounded  by  the  rich 
and  fertile  plain  oi  Sharon,  the  most  highly  cultivated  tract  in  Pales- 
tine. Its  most  important  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Large 
orange  groves  surround  the  city,  supplying  the  fruit  for  the  export 
trade  referred  to.  Watermelons  in  large  quantities  are  raised  in  the 
vicinity.  The  local  markets  of  the  district  are  supplied  from  this 
source,  and  the  exports  of  the  same  amount  in  some  years  to  $100,000. 
The  cultivation  oi  the  grape,  both  for  food  and  wine,  is  one  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  district.  The  manufacture  of  wine  and 
cognac  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  several  colonies 
near  Jaffa.  Other  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are  cultivated  and 
produced  in  suflScient  quantities  to  supply  the  local  markets,  and  in 
addition  enter  into  the  interior  trade,  and  in  smaller  quantities  into 
the  export  trade. 

Tanning  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries  and  is  still  one  of  the 
industries  of  the  place. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  to  the  district,  and 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cereals.  Ordinarily  a  good  yield  of  crops  is 
returned. 

The  shipping  interests  furnish  a  good  business  and  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  its  people,  although  the  harbor  is  but 
little  better  than  an  open  roadstead,  formed  by  an  almost  submerged 
reef  running  parallel  with  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  and 
is  entered  by  two  narrow  passages  through  the  reef.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds  blowing  directly  toward  it  from  the  west  across 
the  full  sweep  of  the  sea,  and  is  inaccessible,  even  in  moderately 
stormy  weather,  to  the  small  boats  and  lighters  used  to  convey 
passengers  and  cargo  from  the  vessels,  all  of  which  are  compelled  to 
anchor  beyond  in  the  open  sea. 

With  better  harbor  lacilities  Jaffa  might  soon  become  a  center  of 
commercial  and  industrial^  importance,  and  thus  supply  one  of  the 
principal  needs  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  latent  resources 
of  Palestine. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  Pales- 
tine at  the  port  of  Jaffa  during  the  calendar  year  1907  : 


Articles  iraporlcd.  Whence  imported.  Value. 


American  goods United  States I  $5,000 

Bedsteads England,  Austria,  and  Germany 14,400 

Caustic  soda do 41, 200 

Coal England,  Belgium,  and  France 26,426 

Coflfee Arabia,  Austria,  and  France ,  93, 576 

Cotton  goods England,  Germany,  Austria.  Turkey 1,338,360 

Cloth Austria,  Germany,  England !  54,300 

Flodr Russia,  Austria,  turkey 163,000 

Hardware England,  Belgium,  France,  Germany 258,626 

Iron,  bars,  girders .|  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria 167,100 

Machinery '  England,  Germany,  Austria '  41, 950 
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ArUdes  Imported. 


Whence  imported. 


Value. 


Millinerj 

Paint 

Petroleum 

Rice 

Salt 

Tiles  and  bricks 

Timber 

Tobacco 

Wines  and  liquors 

Zinc,  copper,  and  tin  plates  . 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


England,  Germany,  Austria. 

do 

Rusflsia 

England,  Italy 

Tripoli 

A  ustria,  Russia,  France , 

France,  Italy 

Austria,  Roumania.  Turkey . 

Persia,  Turkey 

France,  Germany,  Austria  .. 
England,  Belgium 


S61,925 
26,925 

158,560 

195.500 
27,775 

204,800 
65,475 

150,000 

266,625 
42,850 
29,700 

291,500 


3,699,550 


Articles  exported. 


Articles  of  devotion . 

Beans 

Ooloquintida 

Daii;. 

Hides 

Lupines 

Oranges 

Raisins 

Sesame 

Soap 

Watermelons 

Wines 

Wool 

Other  articles 


Total. 


Whither  exported. 


All  countries 

Turkey,  England 

England,  Austria 

England,  Turkey 

Turkey,  Austria 

Turkey,  Europe 

England,  Russia,  Austria 

England,  Turkey,  Germany 

England,  France,  Austria 

Egypt,  Turkey 

Turkey,  Egypt 

Europe,  United  States,  Africa 

England,  United  States,  Germany  . 


Value. 


$115,200 
48.380 
24,950 
49,620 
51,300 
79,870 

895,925 
19,000 

236.625 

444.860 
80,750 

169,250 
47,400 

168,180 


2,420,700 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  declared  at  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa  for  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  4905, 1906, 
and  1907: 


Articles. 


JERUSALEM. 


Alecriiol 

Carpets,  covers,  and  rugs. 

Citrons , 

Vkney  articles 

XntrailH.  salted 

Mother-of-pearl  articles . . 

Needlework 

Oil  paintings 

01i?e-woo<rarticlcM 

SMuage  casings,  salted . . . 

Soap,  olive-oil 

Tobacco  leaves 

Wine  and  spirits 


Total. 


1905. 


9996 


1,060 
4,617 
10,618 


15,321 


82,612 


1906. 


•1,377 


384 

888 

1,227 

23,133 


100 


16,482 


1907. 


$324 
738 


A  650 
849 
482 
741 


64 
244 
42, 470 


43.491   69,062 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

JAFFA. 

Alcohol 

$1,377 
884 
100 

Citrons 

S824 

Olive-wood  articles 

215 

Olive-oil  soap 

64 

Tobacco  leaves 

245 
88.808 

Wine  and  brandy 

S15,(M9 

16,230 

Total 

15,049  1  18,041  1  39,656 

SIVAS. 

By  Consul-in-Chabqe  C.  E.  Clabk. 

No  official  statistics  are  obtainable  here,  and  this  report  is  based  on 
such  information  as  can  be  secured  from  merchants. 

The  crops  of  this  province  suffered  severely  from  the  dryness  of 
the  summer,  and  grain  production,  especially  that  of  wheat,  was  far 
below  the  normal.    The  price  of  flour  has  consequently  increased  to 
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double  that  of  last  year,  so  that  both  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  province  has  been  diminished  considerably. 

Sivas  offers  a  promising  market  for  many  American  manufactures. 
One  of  the  essentials  of  pushing  trade  in  this  countrv  is  the  quoting 
of  prices  c.  i.  f.  Samsoun,  the  nearest  seaport.  Other  countries, 
especially  Germany,  comply  with  this  demand  of  the  market  of  this 
country.  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  can  successfully 
compete  in  this  market  with  the  following  European  goods  :^  Cotton 
goods,  such  as  shirtings,  sheetings,  etc. ;  lamps,  in  different  sizes  and 
styles,  50  cents  to  $3  each ;  saws  and  files ;  boots  and  shoes,  medium 
quality;  rubber  shoes,  with  stiff  counter  and  wide  toe;  ^oves  for 
kitchen  and  parlor,  for  wood  only;  wire  nails;  barbed  wire. 

The  principal  drawback  to  an  extensive  trade  between  Samsoun 
and  American  ports  is  the  absence  of  regular  steamship  communica- 
tion and  the  very  heavy  freight  rates  charged. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sivas  by  articles  and  whence  imported  and  whither  exported 
in  1907: 


Articles  imported. 


Candles 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton,  row 

Cotton  yarn 

Crockery  and  glass 

Cutlery 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fezes a 

Haberdashery 

Iron  and  ironware 

Jewelry  and  gold  thread 

Leather  and  shoes 

Matches 

Olives  and  olive  oil 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Rice 

Sacks  and  sacking , 

Sewings  machines , 

Sheet  1  rou 

Silk  and  velvet 

Soap 

Spices 

Spirits,  wine,  etc 

Steel 

Sugar  

Tea 

Tobacco 

Woolen  goods 

Woolen  yarn 

All  other  a  rticles , 


Total. 


Whence  imported. 


France,  Belgium 

Brazil,  Austria.  France,  Italy 

England,  France,  Turkey 

England,  Italy, Qermany,  Austria,  United  States 

Turkey 

England,  Italy,  Turkey 

Austria,  Belgium,  Germany,  Turkey 

Austria,  Belgium,  England,  Germany 

France,  Germany,  England 

Austria,  Turkey 

England,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy 

Belgium,  England,  Germany 

Austria,  England,  France,  Germany,  Turkey.. 

Italy,  France,  Germany,  Turkey 

United  States,  Italy,  Austria 

France,  Turkey 

Austria,  Belgium,  England,  Germany,  Italy . 

Russia,  Roumania 

Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt 

Italy,  German v,  England,  Belgium 

United  States,  England 

Belgium,  Germany,  Austria 

Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  England,  Turkey. 

Turkey,  France.  England , 

England,  France,  Germany 

Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey 

Austria,  Belgium,  England , 

Austria,  Russia 

England,  France,  Russia , 

Turkey  

England,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium , 

England.  Belgium,  Germany , 

United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Bel 
glum,  Turkey. 


Value. 


$5,000 

20.000 

16,000 

240,000 

9,000 
140,000 
23,000 

6,500 
14,600 

9,600 
83,000 
100,000 
16,000 
85,000 
18.000 
17,000 
13.600 
83.600 
80,000 

7,000 
11.000 
10,000 

9,000 
24,600 

4.500 
11.600 

8,600 
122.000 
10,000 
35,000 
59,000 
24,000 
125,000 


1,287,500 


Articles  exported. 


Barley 

Beans  and  pease . 
Cattle  and  sheep. 

Chairs 

Copper  utensils  .. 
Cotton  goods 


Eggs. 
Flour  . 
Fruit.. 


Whither  exported. 


Other  provinces 

Samsoun,  for  export. 

Other  provinces 

do 

do 

do 

Samsoun,  for  export. 

Other  provinces 

do 


Value. 


8800 

3,360 

60,000 

6,500 

4,500 

50,000 

245,000 

12,000 

9,50Q 
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Articles  exported. 


Furs 

Gnm  tra^acanth 

Gut,  dried 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Horses 

LenUls 

Okra  (bamia) 

Opium;  crude  and  seed  . 

Rugs  and  carpets 

Salep 

Sausage  casings 

Bilk  and  cocoons 

Tobacco 

Wax  and  tailow 

Walnuts 

Wheat 

Wool  and  mohair 

Woolen  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Whither  exported. 


Samsoun,  for  export 

....do \.. 

do 

.....do 

United  States,  France,  Turkey 

Other  provinces 

Spain,  France 

Samsoun,  for  export 

do r. 

United  States,  Kngland,  France 

Samsoun,  for  export 

do 

France 

Sam.«oun,  Egypt,  United  States,  Germany. 

Samsoun,  for  export 

United  States,  France 

Other  provinces 

United  States,  England,  France 

Other  provinces 

do 


Total 1,000,200 


Value. 


$10,200 
9,000 
10,000 
12,000 
90,000 
9,100 
22,000 
16,000 

124,  an) 

110,000 

1,250 

11,000 

35,000 

43,000 

20,000 

23,000 

2,000 

91,000 

25,000 

5,000 


TREBIZOND  AND  SAMSOUN. 

By  Consul  Milo  A.  Jewett,  Trebizond. 

The  consular  district  of  Trebizond  embraces  one-half  of  the 
Turkish  Black  Sea  coast  and  about  one- fourth  of  Asia  Minor.  There 
are  2,000,000  of  agricultural  people  in  the  district,  and  3,000,000  are 
served  by  the  Black  Sea  ports  or  this  district,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Trebizond,  Samsoun,  and  Kerassund.  There  is  no  railroad 
in  the  district,  and  in  general  the  population  is  economically  the 
poorest  and  most  conservative  of  Asia  Minor.  The  wants  of  a  large 
majority  of  these  people  are  relatively  few  and  simple ;  they  live  on 
the  product  of  their  own  lands,  employ  rude  instruments,  and  wear 
clothing  of  their  own  manufacture,  yet  the  demand  for  foreign  goods 
is  increasing,  especially  on  the  coast. 

Foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  ports  of 
Trebizond  and  Samsoun.  The  larger  number  of  articles  imported 
into  this  district  are  bought  at  Constantinople,  though  a  few  of  the 
most  important  staples — sugar,  tea,  coffee,  iron,  and  cotton  goods — 
are  imported  direct  from  foreign  countries.  There  are  no  official 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  western  calendar  years.  Prettv 
accurate  estimates  may  be  made  for  the  Turkish  financial  year,  which 
ends  March  13. 

The  imports  into  this  consular  district  are  valued  at  $15,204,000 

T  annum  and  the  exports  at  $13,213,000,  making  a  total  of 
128,417,000. 

The  year  ending  December  31,  1907,  was  about  an  average  year  for 
trade,  being  an  improvement  on  the  previous  year,  when  business 
suffered  on  account  of  the  poor  nut  crop.  The  total  value  of  exports 
for  this  year  is  well  up  to  the  average,  a  diminution  in  the  sale  of 
goat  and  sheep  skins  oeing  made  up  oy  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
nuts  exported. 

FINANCES  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

The  financial  situation  at  Trebizond  was  exceptionally  stable  during 
the  year  1907.    While  there  have  been  reported  numerous  failures  of 
old  well-established  houses  in  Constantinople,  there  has  not  been  a 
9108— c  B  1907— VOL  1—^39 
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single  failure  of  importance  at  Trebizond.  Certain  districts  in  the 
interior,  notably  Erzerum  and  Van,  have  suffered  from  economic 
and  other  disturbances  which  have  affected  commerce,  and  the  Bitlis 
region  has  suffered  from  severe  earthquakes. 

I^rogress  in  this  district  as  well  as  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  is  greatest  in  the  coast  towns.  In  Trebizond  there  is  a  steady 
and  fairly  rapid  advance  in  the  style  of  living  and  in  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  consumed.  Also  the  cost  of  living, 
especially  during  1907,  and  the  price  of  commodities  have  increase 
in  keeping  with  the  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities  the 
world  over,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  living  here  has  advanced  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  country  and  the  change  in  money 
values.  Salaries  and  wages  have  increased,  but  not  in  as  large  a 
proportion  as  the  cost  of  living. 

IMPORTS   BY    ARTICLES   IN    1907. 

The  imports  of  candles  at  Trebizond  amounted  to  $13,600.  For- 
merly candles  came  mostly  from  France,  but  now  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tria supply  the  major  portion.  They  cost  $20  to  $25  per  220  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  Trebizond,  payment  on  receipt  of  bill  of  lading,  at  3  per  cent 
discount. 

Chemicals  and  drugs  are  supplied  by  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
and  England.  American  drugs  are  too  expensive  for  this  market, 
although  American  proprietary  medicines  and  foods  are  sold  here 
in  limited  quantities. 

The  average  annual  import  of  coffee  at  Trebizond  amounts  to 
10,000  sacks,  Rio  and  Santos.  It  is  transshipped  chiefly  at  Genoa, 
Marseille,  and  Trieste.  It  costs  about  10  cents  a  pound  and  retails 
for  15  cents. 

Cotton  goods  constitute  the  most  important  importation  into  this 
country.  In  former  times,  when  Turkey  had  very  limited  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  outside  world,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  except  the  rich  in  the  coast  cities,  clothed  themselves  with 
the  products  of  their  domestic  looms,  and  even  to-day  more  than  half 
of  the  clothing  worn  is  homespun  and  home-woven  cotton  and  woolen 
cloth.  The  average  yearly  imports  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  Trebizond  amounted  to  $2,124,000.  About  40  per  cent  of 
this  amount  was  destined  for  the  Persian  transit  trade.  The  United 
States  furnished  during  1907  a  small  quantity  of  unbleached  sheet- 
ing and  prints.  It  appears  that  in  early  years  American  cottons 
were  preeminent.  Cabot  or  American  cloth  is  the  term  commonly 
applied  to  all  unbleached  sheetings.  Cheaper  imitations  and  short- 
measure  pieces  have  driven  our  staple  cottons  from  this  market. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  expect  to  pay  a  certain 
price  per  yard  for  cotton  goods,  and  as  the  price  of  cotton  and  of 
cotton  goods  has  recently  risen  the  retailers  had  to  sell  a  cheap  imi- 
tation of  the  goods  they  formerly  sold.  Cheapness  and  quantity  are 
particularly  demanded  here.  The  wholesale  and  commission  mer- 
chants can  get  more  profit  per  piece  on  cheap  goods  than  on  the  bet- 
ter grades.  Piece  goods  that  cost  $1.50  and  an  imitation  that  costs 
$1.20  are  sold  at  about  the  same  price. 
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PRINTS,   TWILLS,   CX)PPER,   CROCKERY,   AND   FLOUR. 

Prints  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  total  import  of  cotton  fab- 
rics. England  supplies  about  85  per  cent  of  these,  especially  the 
cheaper  grades.  This  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Armenians 
resimng  in  Manchester,  who  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  lengths, 
widths,  and  desims  that  suit  the  Turkish  trade.  Better  grades  come 
from  France  and  Germany. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  bleached  and  unbleached  drills,  and 
the  United  States  secured  a  fair  portion  of  the  trade.  Blue  drills 
are  not  used  much. 

Twills  are  supplied  by  England,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The  English 
twills  are  1  yard  wide  and  cost  c.  i.  f.  Trebizond  4  to  12  cents  per 
yard.  Italian  twills  are  from  31^  to  39.37  (1  meter)  inches  in  width 
and  cost  from  4  to  7^  cents  a  yard. 

Linings  come  mostly  from  England. 

Copper  was  formerly  used  for  making  most  of  the  cooking  utensils. 
but  enameled  ware  is  rapidly  replacing  it.  The  total  import  or 
coffee  amounts  to  70  tons,  nearly  all  from  England. 

The  annual  import  of  crockery  and  glassware  is  valued  at  $120,000. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  crockery  comes  from  France,  while  Belgium 
furnishes  most  of  the  window  glass  and  Austria  the  tableware.  Of 
the  total  imports,  60  per  cent  was  destined  for  Persia. 

Flour  is  the  fourth  item  in  value  of  articles  imported  at  Trebizond. 
This  consular  district  in  normal  years  easily  produces  more  wheat 
than  is  required  for  local  needs,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  cheap 
transportation  Trebizond  and  the  other  coast  towns  find  it  cheaper 
to  import  flour  from  Marseille,  Novorossisk,  and  Odessa  than  to 
bring  it  100  miles  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  In  September, 
owing  to  the  poor  crops  in  Turkey  and  in  neighboring  countries,  the 
exportation  of  grain  from  the  Empire  was  prohibitea.  The  impor- 
tations of  flour  for  the  year  1907  at  Trebizond  amounted  to  $420,500. 
an  increase  of  $164,560  over  the  imports  for  1906.  The  grades  oi 
imported  flour  used  here  usually  cost  from  $1.90  to  $2.50  per  sack  of 
165  pounds.  During  the  last  year  the  price  advanced  per  sack  from 
$3.08  to  $3.86. 

This  office  made  an  effort  to  interest  American  flour  merchants  in 
this  market  by  addressing  several  American  trade  organizations  in 
regard  to  the  demand  for  flour  here,  but  the  efforts  met  with  only 
slight  success.  Prices  quoted  for  flour  at  Boston  were  about  40  cents 
a  sack  higher  than  for  the  same  grade  at  Marseille.  The  wholesale 
prices  at  Trebizond  for  different  grades  of  flour  on  February  22, 
1908,  weie  as  follows,  per  sack  of  165  pounds:  Marseille,  $3.50  to 
$4.35;  Russian,  $5.25  to  $6;  Samsoun,  $3.60  to  $4.90. 

IMrrATING   AMERICAN    HARDWARE. 

The  imports  of  hardware  were  valued  at  $85,000,  divided  between 
England,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  United  States  sup- 
plies, indirectly,  a  small  proportion  of  files,  saws,  and  other  carpen- 
ters' tools,  stoves,  grindstones,  and  instruments.  American  small 
labor-saving  instruments,  like  egg-beaters  and  meat-choppers,  are 
quickly  imitated  and  replaced  by  cheaper  articles. 

Sheet  iron,  bar  iron  (chiefly  for  building) ,  nails,  and  wire,  valued 
at  $100,000  per  annum,  are  supplied  chiefly  by  Sweden,  Belgium, 
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England,  and  Austria.  The  United  States  furnishes  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  nails  and  most  of  the  barbed  wire,  for  which  there  is  a 
growing  demand. 

The  importations  of  leather  and  shoes  have  averaged  for  the  last 
five  years  about  $75,000  per  annum.  The  importations  of  leather  are 
diminishing,  owing  to  increased  and  improved  production  of  local 
tanneries.  The  United  States  has  supplied  through  Constantinople 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  box  calf  and  kid.  Of  sole  leather,  40  per 
cent  is  Italian,  20  per  cent  Austrian,  20  per  cent  Belgian,  and  20  per 
cent  French.  Patent  leather  comes  mostly  from  France,  with  a  small 
amount  from  Germany.  Most  of  the  box  calf  also  comes  from  Ger- 
many. With  the  exception  of  a  few  pairs  of  high-grade  shoes  im- 
ported by  foreign  residents,  practically  no  shoes  are  imported  here, 
except  a  cheap  grade  of  women's  shoes  from  Constantinople.  Most  of 
the  shoes  are  homemade  to  order.  In  fact,  most  of  the  so-called  shoes 
worn  in  this  district  are  not  shoes  at  all,  but  rude  sandals.  Shoe  pegs 
come  from  Austria  and  Belgium,  and  shoe  thread  from  Italy. 

The  import  of  matches  is  valued  at  $35,000.  Formerly  Austria 
dominated  the  match  market  here,  but,  owing  to  the  popularity  and 
cheapness  of  the  Italian  wax  matches  ^cirini),  last  year  Austria  sold 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  matches  consumed  in  this  region,  while 
Italy  supplied  most  of  the  remainder. 

GOODS   THE   UNITED   STATES   MIGHT  SUPPLY. 

The  import  of  paint  last  year  was  estimated  at  $35,000.  Mixed 
paints  are  supplied  chiefly  by  England,  with  small  quantities  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Linseed  oil  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land, although  linseed  is  exported  from  this  province.  Yellow  and 
burnt  ocher,  ultramarine  and  other  dry  colors,  come  largely  from 
Belgium  and  Italy.  The  demand  for  paint  is  increasing,  and  the 
United  States  might  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade. 

The  imports  of  petroleum,  wholly  Russian,  are  valued  at  $50,000. 

Rice  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  this  country  and  the  imports  are 
increasing.  Last  year  the  import  was  valued  at  $90,000.  Most  of  it 
comes  from  India,  with  a  small  portion  from  Java,  and  the  provinces. 

Sacks,  bagging,  etc.,  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $80,000.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  sacking  is  imported  here  for  the  exportation  of 
nuts  and  beans,  and  also  for  the  Persian  transit  trade.  Most  all 
packages  destined  for  this  caravan  route  are  re-covered  with  sacking 
or  tar  cloth  before  leaving  Trebizond  for  Persia.  These  articles  are 
supplied  by  England  and  India. 

Silk  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  native  looms  at  Brusa,  Tokat,  Har- 
put,  and  Amassia.  France  supplies  the  best  grades  of  dress  silks, 
England  the  plush,  Germany  stamped  velvet,  and  Italy  cotton  vel- 
vet, satin,  and  damask. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  amount  of  soap  from  France 
and  England,  practically  all  the  soap  imported  here  (valued  at 
$85,000)  is  of  Turkish  manufacture.  It  is  an  olive-oil  soap,  very  slow 
to  dissolve,  and  very  cheap. 

The  third  most  important  import  is  sugar,  valued  last  year  at 
$700,000.  It  is  imported  from  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  and 
Germany.     It  is  the  beet  sugar,  in  cones  or  lumps. 

Tea  is  imported  to  the  value  of  $138,000.  Most  of  the  tea  comes 
direct  through  Alexandria  and  Const«n*^inople  from  Calcutta.    The 
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proximity  of  Russia  and  Persia,  where  the  use  of  tea  is  very  large, 
greatly  increases  the  imports  of  tea  at  Trebizond. 

The  imports  of  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  of  beer,  are  increasing 
in  this  country.  Wine  and  brandy  ($23,000)  come  from  other  prov- 
inces of  Turkey,  and  from  Greece;  beer  is  supplied  bv  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  and  France.  The  Holland  beer  costs  $3  per  case  of  36 
quarts  f .  o.  b.  port  of  shipment ;  Munich  beer  is  sold  at  $1.54  a  dozen 
quarts,  c.  i.  f.  Trebizond,  12  per  cent  discount  and  three  months' 
credit;  Marseille  beer  in  cases  of  50  short  quarts  costs  $4.82  per  case, 
c.  i.  f.  Trebizond,  three  months'  time  without  discount,  but  10  per 
cent  discount  for  cash.  One  order  of  American  beer  was  tried,  but 
the  excessive  freight  made  it  too  expensive  for  this  market. 

Alcohol  ($40,000)  is  supplied  by  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

IMPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  value  and  the  charac- 
ter of  imports  at  the  port  of  Trebizond  during  the  year  1907. 


Articles. 


Value.     I 


Barley,  wheat,  and  bran 

Block  tin,  lead,  and  zinc 

Candles 

Canned  goods 

Chemicalsand  drugs 

Goffee 

Copper 

Com 

Cotton 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  cloth 

Crockery,  glaSR,  and  glussware 

FkNir 

Frolta 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Hides,  skins,  and  furs 

Iron  and  ironware 

Jewelry,  watches,  etc 

Leather  and  shoes 

Macaroni  and  biscuit 


$57,000 
56,  WW 
26,000 
45,0UO 
38,000 
89, 760 
70,000 

291,000 
17,600 

352.000 

1,122,000 

86.800 

420.500 
56,000 

160,000 
92,000  , 
36,000  I 

213,000 
26,000 

216,000 
29,900 


Articles. 


Matches 

Olives  and  olive  oil 

Paints  and  dies 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Rice 

Sacks  and  sacking 

Sewing  machines 

Silks  and  velvets 

Soap 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  etc. 

Sugar 

Tea  . 


Tiles,  brick,  and  cement. 

Timber  and  firewrxKl 

Tobacco 

Woolen  goods 

Other  articles 


Value. 


$110,800 

112,200 

36,000 

64,400 

74.000 

88.000 

79.000 

15,400 

191.000 

61,600 

48,600 

510,000 

409.000 

61,600 

75.000 

2:i9,000 

2, 0y7. 000 

500.000 


Total ■      9,292,160 


EXPORTS. 


The  principal  exports  from  this  consular  district  consist  of  filberts, 
tobacco,  sheep,  skins  (sheep  and  goat),  eggs,  wool,  beans,  walnut 
wood,  hemp  and  flax,  linseed,  and  sausage  casings. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Trebi- 
zond in  1907: 


Articles. 


Value.     I 


Articles. 


Beans 8158,000 

Butter 26,000 

Filberts hw),ouo  , 

Eggs I  is9,0»)<) 

Fruitf  and  vegetables 44,000  , 

Fun 8,iKX)  ' 

Olne 30, 0(0 

Hempandflaz 22.000 

Hid«s  and  skins 16.'>.  (KM) 

Indian  corn !  12,000 

Unseed ,  3.S.000 

FKmpyseed '  22,000 

Forpoiseoil 2.3,000  | 

Bauaage  casings I  8,000 

Sheep  and  goats 469.600 

TobMOO 365,000 


Walnut  \vo<k1.. 
Wax 

\V(K)1 

Other  articles  . 


Viilue. 


821.000 
2, 2tJ0 
5,  OCO 

215. -JOO 


Total  hn-al  cxiM)rt,*« 2.750,800 


Persian  transit  tnulc: 

i'arpets 

Silks  and  cmbroiderii's. 

Kaisins 

Other  articles 


Total  tran.sient  trade. 


(irand  total 


5«k;,(nk) 

104,000 

2<;,  000 

STO.OOO 
3,  (;20,  KX) 
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ELECTRIC  GOODS — MINING  CONCESSIONS. 

A  somewhat  more  liberal  attitude  toward  electrical  goods  has  been 
sanctioned  by  imperial  order.  Formerly  all  electrical  apparatus  was 
excluded.  iNow  electric-lighting  plants  may  be  established  on  obtain- 
ing a  special  concession  m  each  case.  Small  electrical  goods,  like 
lamps,  electrical  toys,  electric  bells,  and  telephones  for  private  use, 
confined  to  one  house  or  property,  may  be  aamitted  without  special 
formality.    Dynamos  are  not  admitted. 

During  the  last  year  much  interest  has  been  shown  here  in  mining. 
Numerous  research  permits  have  been  granted  under  the  new  law. 
(See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  October  16,  1907.) 

An  Austrian  Company  has  undertaken  an  important  mining  enter- 
prise at  Fol  Maden,  35  miles  southwest  of  Trebizond.  The  com- 
pany has  a  concession  for  exploiting  an  extensive  region,  which  the 
Greeks  worked  in  very  ancient  times.  The  property  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  local  authorities  at  Van  have  been  authorized  to  grant  to  an 
Ottoman  company  a  petroleum-working  concession  on  property  situ- 
ated near  Van  belonging  to  the  civil  list. 

AUTOMOBILES — BANKS  AND  EXCHANGE. 

During  1907,  automobiles  made  their  first  appearance  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  about  to  enter  this  consular  district.  A  wealthy 
and  progressive  Turkish  merchant  of  this  city  has  ordered  two 
French  cars  to  use  for  passenger  and  light  freight  traflSc  between 
Trebizond  and  Erzerum.  In  this  region,  however,  the  roads  are 
not  very  suitable  for  automobiles  and  the  customary  methods  of 
transportation  are  by  means  of  camels  and  ox  carts.  It  is  certainly 
an  interesting  indication  of  the  progressive  commercial  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  terms  on  which  these  machines  are  sold  are 
very  favorable.  They  are  sent  on  three  months'  trial  and  may  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  that  period  and  the  amount  paid  less  15  per 
cent  will  be  refunded. 

Good  banking  facilities  are  offered  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank, 
which  has  branch  establishments  at  Trebizond,  Samsoun,  and  Keras- 
sund,  as  well  as  at  London  and  Paris.  There  are  also  several  small 
banking  houses  which  facilitate  commerce,  mainly  within  the  Empire. 

Most  all  sorts  of  money  are  in  use  here.  Most  ot  the  foreign  drafts 
are  on  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin.  Small  change  (silver  and  copper 
coins)  is  more  largely  Russian  than  Turkish  at  Trebizond,  because 
it  is  cheaper,  the  Turkish  gold  lira  beins:  changed  for  the  equivalent 
of  108  piasters  silver  in  small  Russian  money  and  only  104  in  small 
Turkish  coin.  About  $500,000  per  annum  in  Russian  money  is  sent 
or  brought  to  this  port  by  Ottoman  subjects  working  in  Russia. 

TREBIZOND-PERSIAN    TRANSIT   TRADE. 

Trebizond  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  northern  caravan  route  to 
Persia.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  Trebizond  is  credited 
to  the  imports  and  exports  of  Persia.  During  the  year  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  large  custom-house  and  warehouse  was  commenced  at 
this  port  for  the  separate  handling  of  this  transit  trade.  It  should 
greatly  facilitate  this  trade  and  relieve  tb^  general  custom-house. 
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The  Trebizond-Erzerum-Tabriz-Teheran  caravan  route  has  been 
used  since  extremely  remote  times.  In  1870  it  was  macadamized,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  kept  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  distances 
are  as  follows:  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerum,  198  miles;  Erzerum 
to  the  Persian  frontier,  156  miles;  from  the  frontier  to  Tabriz,  162 
miles;  Tabriz  to  Teheran,  344  miles;  Trebizond  to  Teheran,  860 
miles.  Caravans  take  about  24  days  between  Trebizond  and  the 
Persian  frontier  and  33  days  between  the  frontier  and  Teheran. 

The  route  to  Persia  via  Batum  and  the  Caucasian  railroads  is 
quicker,  shorter,  and  cheaper  than  via  Trebizond,  but  the  Russian 
protective  tariff  is  so  high  on  transit  goods  entering  Russia  as  to  be 
prohibitive.  Persian  exports  of  raisins,  almonds,  and  other  noncom- 
petitive products  take,  by  preference,  the  trans-Caucasian  route. 

Transport  by  the  Trebizond  route  is  by  means  of  camels  and 
wagons,  chiefly  the  former.  The  wagons  go  only  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tier. In  former  years  about  20,000  camels  arrived  annually  at  Trebi- 
zond. In  1907  onlv  about  8,000  arrived  here.  The  camels  carry  400 
to  500  pounds  each.  The  transport  of  freight  by  this  route  from 
Trebizond  to  Tabriz  is  normally  about  $4.25  per  hundredweight  of 
112  pounds.  During  1907  the  freight  ranged  from  $4.40  to  $5  per 
hunaredweight  for  regular  bales,  and  from  $4.90  to  $5.50  per  hun- 
dredweight for  regular  cases.  Irregular  packages,  large  or  small, 
cost  more. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  at  Trebizond  destined 
for  Persia  during  the  last  six  years : 


Year. 


1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907., 


Number  of 

Hundred- 

packages. 

weights. 

a;.  537 

67.000 

35,048 

70,000 

2H, lft8 

56,000 

31. 760 

69.000 

45. 6W 

90.000 

25, 167 

50,000 

Value. 


f2, 680, 000 
2.455,000 
2,109,000 
2, 522.  COO 
3,675,000 
1.973.000 


The  amount  and  vahie  of  goods  imported  into  northern  Persia  via 
Trebizond  tend  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  Russian  importation 
increases.  During  1005  and  1906  there  was  an  increase  oi  imports 
via  Trebizond  owmg  to  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  Persian  imports  via  Trebizond  consist  chiefly  of:  Cotton  goods, 
36  per  cent;  woolen  goods,  20  per  cent ;  tea,  15  per  cent;  silks  and  vel- 
vets, 7^  per  cent;  crockery  and  glassware,  3  per  cent;  other  articles. 


134j)er  cent. 
The 


ie  Persian  exports  via  Trebizond  attain  an  average  annual  value 
of  $870,000  and  consist  of:  Carpets,  65  per  cent;  silkstuffs,  etc.,  20  per 
cent;  sultana  raisins,  12  per  (^ent ;  other  articles, ']  per  cent. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  exports  from  Trebizond  and  Samsoun  ag:ency  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  show  an  increase  in  almost  all  linos,  but  a  total  de- 
crease of  $90,395,  due  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  sheep 
and  goat  skins.    The  demand  for  skins  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
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have  fallen  off  very  much,  and  although  the  prices  here  at  the  present 
moment  are  very  low,  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

The  American  demand  for  the  filberts  and  walnuts  of  this  region, 
which  are  of  excellent  quality,  is  increasing. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  purchase  of  cigarette  tobacco 
by  American  manufacturers.  The  tobacco  crop  for  1907  amounted  to 
nearly  30  per  cent  more  than  the  crop  for  1906.  Owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able atmospheric  conditions  the  quality  of  the  crop  for  1907  was  con- 
siderably inferior  to  that  of  1906.  A  good  many  dark  spots  developed 
on  the  leaves^  and  the  color  in  general  was  darker  than  usual.  This 
is  a  decided  disadvantage  in  marketing,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part 
of  this  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  to  brighten 
the  tobacco  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Turkey.  The  United  States 
was  a  good  buyer  of  cigarette  tobacco  at  Samsoun,  whence  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  25  per  cent  larger  than  in  1906.  The  total 
product  of  cigarette  tobacco  of  this  district  is  consumed  as  follows: 
Turkey  (partly  for  export  as  manufactured  cigarettes),  50  per  cent; 
Germany,  13  per  cent;  Egypt,  12  per  cent;  United  States,  8  per  cent; 
Austria,  7  per  cent;  and  the  balance  by  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy. 

The  United  States  purchased  $14,000  worth  more  wool  in  1907  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  articles  declared 
for  export  at  Trebizond  and  Samsoun  agency  for  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907 : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1             Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

TREBIZOND. 

Household  goods 

Nuts: 

SI,  065 
41,429 

$322 

64,988 

432 

2,619 

164 

2.443 

110,720 

1,959 

72 

$300 

66,667 
788 
6,165 
2,599 
187 
29,353 

i                8AM80UN. 

1  Beans  and  lentils 

Dog  excrement 

Hemp  and  seed 

Household  goods 

PoDpy  seed 

«390 

395 

396 

232 

16,306 

36 

1,191 

311 

50,985 

104,886 

10,279 

24, 120 

$119 

$1,311 

Filberts 

362' 

44,209 

63 

2,606 

498 

149,195 

282,494 

34.077 

10,818 

237 

Walnuts 

224 

Raisins 

10,298 

Bugs 

402 

Provisions 

447 

Sausaire  caslncrs 

Ramie 

134 

Skins,  sheep  and  goat. 
Tobacco 

62,466 
240 

Rugs  and  carpets 

Skins,  sheep  and  goat . 
Tobacco  

947 
88,646 

Towels  and  embroid- 

375,353 

ery  

Walnuts 

41,168 

Wool 

670 

Wool 

25,209 

Total 

Total 

96,232 

183,714 

105.049 

209,626 

524,335 

493, 974 

Grand  total 

306,768 

708,049 

599,023 

HOW  TO  INCREASE   AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  exports  from  Trebizond  to  the  United  States  show  a  satisfac- 
tory figure  both  for  the  amount  and  the  increase  of  the  trade,  but  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  much  smaller  than  they  ought  to 
be.  American  ^oods  found  here  are  sewing  machines  (imports  at 
Trebizond,  American,  $11,000;  other  countries,  $440)  ;  rubber  over- 
shoes, $2,000;  cotton  goods,  remnants,  $10,000;  lamps,  $1,000; 
stoves,  paints,  grindstones,  carpenters'  tools,  files,  $875 ;  window-shade 
rollers,  boats,  petroleum  motors  (3),  nails,  barbed  wire,  windmills, 
small  hardware,  leather,  and  a  few  drugs.  We  ought  to  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  import  trade  of  this  market.  More  agricultural  imple- 
ments, toolsj  small  machines,  cotton  goods,  9nrl  fancy  notions  might 
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be  sold.  Little  can  be  accomplished  by  catalogues  and  correspond- 
ence. It  is  a  slow,  poorly  understood,  and  generally  unsatisfactory 
method.  Europe  gets  the  trade  by  reason  of  proximity,  cheap  goods, 
credits,  metric  system,  and  skillful  traveling  salesmen  who  kiiow  the 
languages  and  the  country,  and  by  means  of  foreign  commisison 
houses  established  here  to  represent  European  firms. 

As  foreign  goods  are  purchased  for  tnis  region  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  the  distributing  center  for  a  large  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  proportion  as  our  imports  are  established  there 
they  will  tend  to  be  distributed  into  the  dependent  regions.  Most  of 
the  local  houses  have  relatives  or  agents  at  Contantinople  who  do  the 
buying  for  them. 

The  surest  way  to  build  up  American  trade  in  this  district  is  to 
build  it  up  at  Constantinople  where  the  volume  of  trade  and  the 
facilities  are  superior  to  those  iii  the  provinces.  Another  way  would 
be  to  establish  at  Trebizond  and  at  Samsoun  an  American  commission 
house  representing  a  number  of  American  firms.  This,  I  believe, 
would  pay  in  the  end,  but  for  a  time  sales  would  be  quite  moderate 
and  progress  slow. 

Until  American  manufacturers  begin  to  realize  the  necessity  of  ac- 
ouiring  the  markets  of  the  world  by  hard  work  and  by  some  sacri- 
fices they  will  scarcely  be  ready  to  make  the  required  effort  to  gain  a 
strong  position  in  Anatolia. 

SHIPPING  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  regular  lines  of  steamships  visiting  this  district  are :  Austrian 
Lloyd,  Trieste-Batum,  weekly ;  Panhellenic,  Pira?us-Trebizond, 
weekly;  Courdji  (Turkish),  Salonica-Trebizond,  weekly;  Message- 
lies  Maritimes,  M arseille-Batum,  fortnightly ;  N.  Paquet  &  Co.,  Mar- 
seille-Novorossisk,  fortnightly ;  Russian,  Constantinople-Batum,  fort- 
nightly; German  Levant  Line,  Marseille-Batum,  irregular,  two  per 
month;  Italian,  Naj)les-Batum,  irregular,  one  per  month;  Maksuse 
(Turkish),  Constantinople-Trebizond,  irregular. 

TTie  most  direct  shipping  facilities  are  offered  by  through  bill  of 
lading,  North  (xerman  Lloyd,  Constantinople  to  New  YorK,  twenty 
days,  via  Naples.  For  service  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  four 
days  should  be  allowed  a  shipment  to  be  made  by  Austrian  Lloyd, 
German  Levant  Line,  Panhellenic,  Courtji,  Messageries,  or  Paquet. 

Freight  on  shelled  filberts,  which  is  the  prmcipal  commodity 
shipped  from  Trebizond,  is  as  follows,  per  metric  ton:  Trebizond- 
New  York,  $9.73;  Trebizond-Hamburg,  $8.52;  Trebizond-Trieste, 
$5.86;  Trebizond-Havre,  $9.65,  and  Trebizond-Marseille  and  Liver- 
pool, $6.36. 

Other  commodities  are  accepted  on  the  following  terms,  Trebi- 
Jsond-New  York:  Leaf  tobacco,  $18.62;  poppy  seed,  $5.10;  sheep  and 
goat  skins,  $10.95,  and  wool,  half  pressed  and  flax,  $12.16. 

RESUME    OF    EXPORTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Consul-Goneral  Kdward  IT. 
Ozmun,  of  Constantinople,  slums  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  Turkey  in  Asia  during  the  cal- 
endar years  1905,  1906,  and  1907. 
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Consulates  and  agencies. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

gmyrna 

$8,090,429 

12,976,607 

$3,001,807 

Bagdad x. 

699,876 
«372,846 

646,788 
766,626 

620,680 

Bassorah 

710,684 

Total 

972,222 

1,411,868 

1,231,314 

Alezandretta 

440,971 

69,193 

489,712 

897,422 
87,022 
838,124 

178,246 

18,846 

656,676 

Mersine       

AleDDO 

Total 

949,876 

817,668 

843,267 

Beirut 

170,069 

128.156 

6,404 

9.799 

824,146 

191,786 

7,254 

24,110 

478,129 

260,094 

8,646 

18,002 

Damascus 

Haifa 

Tripoli      

Total 

808,417 

547,246 

769,871 

Trebizond 

96,282 
209,526 

183,714 
524,835 

106,049 
498,974 

Samsoun 

Total 

806,758 

708,049 

699,023 

Jerusalem 

17,668 
15,049 

26,450 
18.041 

29,405 
89,656 

Jaffa 

Total 

32,612 

48,491 

69,061 

Harput ^ 

777 

246 

652 

Grand  total 

5,660,091 

6,604,570 

6,504,996 

*  Complete  returns  for  calendar  year  1905  unobtainable  owing  to  closing  of  agency. 


OMAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  herewith  presented  a  consular  report  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Oman.  The  consul  notes  that  the  United 
States  has  been  for  many  years  Oman's  second  best  customer  in  its 
principal  export,  which  consists  of  dates.  American  manufactures 
are  represented  in  Oman  principally  by  cotton,  the  trade  in  which, 
however,  has  largely  decreased  from  that  of  some  years  ago,  when 
American  Cabot  cloth  was  predominant. 

The  consul  who  makes  this  report  was  very  active  during  his  incum- 
bency at  Maskat,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  and  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  number  of  American  articles,  iiichiding  a  waterworks  for 
the  Sultan's  palace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  stimulation  of  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  trade  will  develop  into  an  extension 
of  exports  from  the  United  States  thither. 
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EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  OMAN. 

By  Consul  William  Coffin,  Maskat. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Oman,  if  any  exist,  are  not  exploited. 
Coal  is  reported  to  exist  near  Dhofar  on  the  southern  coast,  but 
samples  brought  to  Maskat  proved  to  be  merely  bituminous  shale. 
There  are  ancient  records  of  lead  mining  in  Oman,  but  none  is  now 

{)roduced,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  who  even  knows  the 
ocation  of  the  old  mines. 

There  are  very  few  manufactures  in  this  country.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  steel  dagger  blades  are  turned  out  in  the  inland  town  of  Nazwa. 
Weaving  is  done  in  a  good  many  places,  but  most  of  the  cloth  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  Very  good  "  lunghies  "  or  turbans  are  made 
and  exported  to  Zanzibar,  Yemen,  and  Somaliland. 

PRINCIPAL   PRODUCT — STEAMSHIP   SERVICE. 

The  principal  product  of  Oman  is  dates.  Fruit  is  grown  in  a  lim- 
ited area  of  the  country  near  the  mountains.  Except  when  drought 
affects  the  crop  it  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  With  modern  meth- 
ods of  irrigation  Oman  is  capable  of  considerable  agricultural  expan- 
sion, but  conditions  at  present  are  adverse  to  this. 

Tne  Indian  post-office  maintains  an  excellent  mail  service  to 
Maskat,  letters  from  London  being  seventeen  days  in  transit  and 
from  New  York  thirty  days.  Travelers  to  Maskat  usually  go  to 
India  and  take  the  weekly  mail  steamer  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  Direct  cargo  service  from  Europe  is  given  by 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  Frank  C.  Strick  &  Co.,  Bucknall  s 
steamers,  a  line  from  Odessa,  and  an  occasional  tramp.  During  1907 
the  following  number  of  steamers  under  their  respective  flags  en- 
tered Maskat  harbor:  British,  205;  German,  9;  Russian,  7;  and 
French,  3.  Considerable  trading  is  done  in  native  boats,  372  of  these 
dhows  entering  Maskat  in  1907. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM  OF  THE  SIXTANATE. 

The  Indian  rupee  is  in  general  circulation  on  the  coast.  The  Maria 
Theresa  dollar  circulates  also  on  the  coast  and  throughout  the  inte- 
rior. The  value  of  this  coin  fluctuates,  its  average  for  1907  being 
53.06  cents.  Quotations  for  the  first  day  of  each  month  show  the 
highest  valuation  to  be  56.12  cents  gold  on  August  1,  and  the  lowest 
48.66  cents  gold  on  Decenilier  1.  The  imports  of  specie  for  1907 
amounted  to  $585,002;  exports,  $580,736.  The  only  Oman  coin  is 
the  pice,  worth  about  one-nfth  cent.  There  are  no  banks  and  there- 
fore no  checks,  and  the  fact  that  all  payments  must  be  made  in  specie 
makes  a  business  transaction  of  any  size  a  lengthy  affair,  as  the  money 
is  counted  by  both  payer  and  payee. 

There  is  not  a  smgle  wheeled  vehicle  in  the  entire  country,  and 
therefore  no  roads,  ("aravan  routes  run  from  most  of  the  roast  towns 
into  the  interior  and  merchandise  is  transported  either  on  donkeys  or 
camels.  Travelers  usually  use  camels;  the  riding  camel  or  '*  tlielul  *' 
of  Oman  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  breed  in  Arabia. 
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INCREASE   IN   IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  export  and  import  trade  of  Maskat  during  1907  totaled 
$3,307,922,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $862,273.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of 
this  trade  was  with  the  neighboring  country  of  India.  Leaving  out 
the  item  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  trade  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  Maskat  for  1907  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Maskat  buys  most  of  its  provisions  and  clothing  from 
India;  it  sells  in  return  to  India  most  of  the  dates,  fish,  fruit,  and 
skins  which  form  its  principal  exports.  It  is  a  heavy  purchaser  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 
Its  trade  with  Persia  and  Turkish  Arabia  is  not  large,  its  exports 
to  these  countries  being  mostly  dates,  fruits,  and  dried  limes,  and  its 
imports  small  quantities  of  cereals,  piece  goods,  silk,  carpets,  and  oils. 

The  imports  for  1907  show  a  net  increase  of  $812,883.  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  one  item — arms  and  ammunition^he  receipts  having 
nearly  trebled.  Belgium,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Persia  show 
good  gains,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  India 
decreased. 

TRADE   IN   FIREARMS. 

During  1907  87,680  rifles,  3,007  pistols,  and  12,306,000  cartridges, 
valued  in  all  at  $1,357,989,  were  imported  into  Maskat.  This  was  an 
increase  of  about  $925,000  over  1906.  Belgium  supplied  most  of  the 
goods,  with  the  United  Kingdom  a  good  second.  This  heavy  im- 
portation is  partly  the  result  of  unfilled  orders  in  1906  being  deliv- 
ered in  1907.  The  merchants  in  Maskat  are  stocked  up  with  arms 
now,  and  the  figures  for  1908  will  probably  show  a  decrease.  Al- 
though arms  are  not  shown  on  the  list  of  exports,  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  sales  are  shipped  out  of  .Oman  to  Central  Arabia,  via  Koweit, 
to  the  Mekran  coast,  to  Persia,  and  this  year  a  small  quantitjr  went 
to  Somaliland.  The  trade  is  mostly  upon  a  fairly  cheap  rifle  with 
Martini  caliber  and  action. 

IMPORTS  OF  RICE,  PIECE  GOODS,  SUGAR,  ETC. 

Rice,  the  staple  cereal  of  the  country,  shows  a  slight  decrease. 
Some  of  the  wheat  imported  is  brought  in  to  barter  for  arms  and 
ammunition.     "  Other  grains  "  consist  of  barley,  red  rice,  and  millet. 

The  total  importation  of  piece  goods  and  sheetings  decreased  about 
25  per  cent  during  1907.  Sales  of  American  sheetings  fell  off  over 
50  per  cent.  A  small  quantity  of  sheetings  were  brought  in  from 
France.  Imports  of  print  goods  from  India  decreased  in  favor  of 
importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Persia.  The  imports 
from  Persia  are  raw  silk.  India  furnished  the  dress  silk,  mostly  of 
her  own  manufacture,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Chinese  silk. 

A  small  consignment  of  sugar  came  from  Mauritius.  A  large 
share  of  the  cotFee  imports  came  from  Singapore.  There  were  also 
imported  canned  goods,  drugs,  groceries,  hardware,  rugs,  tobacco, 
wines  and  liquors,  seeds,  notions,  etc.  A  very  small  proj^ortion  are 
of  American  origin;  the  majority  are  of  British  production. 
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WHEKE   OMAN    MAKES    ITS   PURCHASES. 

The  total  imports  into  Maskat  in  1907  amounted  in  value  to  $2,562,- 
123,  against  $1,749,240  in  1906.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
principal  articles  and  from  whence  imported  during  the  past  two 
years : 


Articles. 


Amu  and  ammunition . 


Coffee  . 
Qhee  .. 


Oil.  all  kinds. 


Piece  goods.. 


Rice 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 

Sugar 


Twist  and  yam 

Wheat  and  other  grains . 


All  other  articles. 


I 


Whence  imijorted. 


Belgium 

France  

United  Kingdom. 

India 

Turlsey  in  Asia . . . 

India 

Persia 

United  States 

India 

Persia 

United  States 

France 

India 

Persia 

United  Kingdom . 

India 

....do 

Persia 

France  

India 

United  Kingdom. 

India 

Persia 

India 

Persia 

Turkey  In  Asia... 

United  States 

India 

Persia 

Turkey  in  Asia... 
Other  ctmntries  . . 


$ir.0,730 

H4,4Ni 

188,826 

74,578 

607 


12,272 
23,032 
22,827 


75,212 
'190,668 


657,489 
55,155 
11,479 


34,439 
20,8^8 
67, 474 
317 
20,056 
13,195 


16,097 
09.933 
22, 431 
6,597 
21,112 


1907. 


$720,449 
130,  M6 
50<i,72l 

779 

21.088 

y.OM 


26,279 
2, 595 

32.768 

3,244 

158,972 

6.326 

1,298 

535, 315 

.'»5.  S03 

13. 626 
6,229 

48,016 


89, 122 
227 
20,115 
31,146 
10,a57 

7,138 
•23.359 
19.466 

4,867 
16,222 


Total 1,749.240  j   2,502,123 


WHAT  OMAX  SELLS  TO  OTHER  COI'NTIMES. 

The  exports  from  Maskat  for  1007  show  an  increa.se  over  1000.  A 
large  exportation  of  pearls  is  responsible  for  this,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  items  there  were  slight  decreases.  Exports  to  India,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  France,  and  Persia  increased;  those  to  the  United  States, 
2«anzibar,  and  other  countries  decreased. 

Dates,  the  principal  export  of  Maskat,  show  a  slight  decrease.  A 
heavier  tonnage  of  this  fruit  was  shipped  in  1907,  but  prices  were 
lower  during  the  season  and  the  crop  did  not  bring  as  much  as  that 
of  1906.  The  curtailment  of  American  orders  was  partly  the  cause. 
The  dealers  in  the  United  States  imported  liberally  in  1000  and  there- 
fore became  overstocked.  In  1007  the  growers  in  Oman  sold  nearer 
home  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  Fard  dates  for  less  money  that  they 
expected  to  disjwse  of  to  the  American  trade.  Since  the  close  of 
1907  prices  have  advanced  somewhat,  owing  to  the  market  afforded  by 
the  famine  in  India. 

Three  or  fcmr  merchants  in  ^fa.skat  send  out  boats  to  fish  the  waters 
of  the  southern  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moseirah  Island  and 
along  the  Pirate  coast,  which  bring  in  }K»arl>i  and  shell>.  The  banks 
are  insignificant  compared  to  the  ext(»nsiv(»  fislnTies  near  the  i-laiid 
of  Bahrein.  Some  or  the  shells  were  sent  to  France  to  t<»>t  the  po--i- 
bilitics  of  direct  shipments  in  bulk.    Exports  of  fish  decreaserl  during 
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1907,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boatmen  were  otherwise 
engaged. 

FRUIT,    HIDES,    AND    SKINS — TEXTILES    AND    HAIR. 

The  fruit  exports  consist  mostly  of  pomegranates,  with  small  quan- 
tities of  bananas,  melons,  sweet  limes,  and  custard  apples.  The  crop 
was  about  the  average,  but  not  so  much  fruit  was  sent  to  the  coast 
for  export. 

There  were  $19,466  worth  of  skins  and  hides  sent  to  India  during 
1907.  These  are  principally  goatskins  which  are  cured  in  Karachi 
and  shipped  from  there  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This 
amount  does  not  represent  the  total  export  of  Oman,  as  skins  are 
shipped  from  various  towns  along  the  coast. 

Salt  is  brought  from  Henjam  and  the  smaller  islands  off  the  Per- 
sian coast  to  be  used  as  ballast.     The  trade  is  insignificant. 

The  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  and  dried  limes  show  slight  increases. 
The  cotton  goods  are  "  lunghies,"  or  native-woven  turbans,  which  are 
very  popular  in  Zanzibar,  Yemen,  etc.  The  dried  limes  are_  sent 
mostly  to  Bunder  Abbas  and  Linjah,  in  Persia.  There  were  also 
exported  goats'  hair,  aloes,  senna,  nuts,  hulwa,  and  sharks'  fins.     The 

f;oats'  hair  is  sent  to  Maskat  from  the  Mekran  coast  for  export  to 
ndia.  Aloes  and  senna  are  brought  in  from  the  southern  Arabian 
coast  and  Socotra  for  barter.  The  hulwa,  which  is  a  sweetmeat,  is 
shipped  to  Jiddah,  Hodeida,  and  other  Red  Sea  towns,  and  the 
sharks'  fins  go  to  China  via  India. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  Maskat  in  1907  were  valued  at  $745,799,  an 
increase  of  $49,390  over  1906.     The  principal  articles  were : 


Articles. 

1906. 

S3,G95 
493,588 
31,666 
22,960 
26,216 
31,932 

1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods 

«3, 715 
452,381 
22,710 
13,691 
26,523 
19,790 

Penrls 

$49,481 
3,602 

$162, 217 

Dates       

Salt 

2  433 

Fish 

Skins 

19,466 

Fruit                 

other  articles 

83,269 

22,873 

Total 

Mother-of-pearl 

696,409 

746,799 

TRADE  AVITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  has  been  for  many  years  Oman's  second  best 
customer  in  its  principal  export,  which  consisted  of  dates.  In  1907 
the  shipment  of  dates  to  the  United  States  from  Maskat  was  valued 
at  $105,011,  a  decrease  of  $25,011  from  190G,  but  an  increase  of 
$45,307  over  1905.  The  total  exports  from  Oman  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  three  years  consisted  of  dates  Avith  the  excep- 
tion of  in  190G,  when  there  were  $36  worth  of  pomegranates  and 
sweetmeats  shipped.  During  1007  four  houses  in  the  United  States 
had  agents  at  Maskat  packing  dates  for  home  shipments. 

The  imports  from  America  are  sheetings,  kerosene  oil  and  boxes, 
shooks,  nails,  and  waxed  ])aper,  and  materials  used  in  date  packing. 

American  sheetings  are  verv  popular  in  Oman.  The  figures  show 
tliat  this  trade  dropped  from  $75,212  in  lOOG  to  $32.7G8  in  1907. 
There  was  a  good  stock  of  sheetings  carried  over  from  1906,  Avhich 
dealers  in  Maskat  have  been  selling  on  fairly  long  credits.     Some 
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buyers  here,  finding  that  they  could  get  credit  for  sheetings,  promptly 
made  purchases  and  sold  them  at  once  at  a  little  less  than  market 
price  and  thereby  used  them  as  collateral  for  loans,  the  loss  on  the 
sale  of  the  sheetings  being  less  than  the  interest  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  on  money  borrowed  for  the  term  of  the  credit.  The 
sheetings  do  not  come  direct  from  the  United  States  but  are  pur- 
chased m  Aden,  and  part  of  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  during  1907  sheetings  were  shipped  direct  from  Aden  to  Sur 
and  the  Batina  coast,  for  which  places  no  returns  are  furnished.  The 
trade  in  sheetings  could  be  appreciably  increased,  but  not  under  the 
conditions  which  American  exporters  at  present  exact. 

A  consignment  of  about  20,000  cases  of  kerosene  oil  was  delivered 
in  Maskat  in  September,  1906.  This  lasted  throughout  1907,  and 
in  March,  1908,  another  consignment  of  20,000  cases  arrived.  The 
absence  of  American  oil  from  the  returns  for  1907  does  not,  therefore, 
mean  that  the  trade  has  been  lost. 

The  American  houses  importing  dates  from  Maskat  supply  their 
agents  here  with  shooks  and  boxes  for  packing.  The  decrease  in  the 
date  exports,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  consignment  of  shooks 
was  sent  here  from  Jlorway  by  an  American  house,  accounts  for  the 
decrease  in  these  items. 

DISTANCE    A    HINDRANCE    TO    AMERICAN    TRADE — PARCELS    POST. 

Various  articles  of  American  merchandise  can  be  bought  in  Maskat, 
having  reached  here  via  India.  One  gasoline  engine  was  imported 
direct  from  America  in  1907.  The  distance  to  Maskat  is  so  great, 
the  market  comparatively  so  unimportant,  and  the  American  ex- 
porter usually  so  apathetic,  that  the  prospects  for  a  direct  sale  of 
American  canned  goods,  patent  medicmes,  calicoes,  boots  and  shoes, 
lamps,  cheap  jewelry,  etc.,  are  not  encouraging.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  American  missionary  colony  at 
Bahrein  finds  tnat  it  pays  to  import  drv  groceries  and  other  house- 
hold and  family  necessities  from  one  oi  the  large  mail-order  houses 
in  Chicago,  and  about  twice  a  year  consignments  are  received. 

The  establishment  of  an  international  parcels  post  would  help  the 
development  of  direct  trade  between  America  and  Oman  by  making 
the  sending  of  samples  easy  and  inexpensive.  A  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness is  done  with  India  through  the  excellent  service  of  the  Value  Pay- 
able parcels  post,  which  will  carry  parcels  weighing  up  to  50  pounds 
and  collect  for  the  sender  any  amount  not  exce^ing  $324. 
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PERSIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  of  the  trade  conditions  for  1907  and  possibilities  for 
American  enterprise  in  Persia,  as  reported  by  United  States  consular 
officers,  is  herewith  presented.  The  disproportion  between  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  the  exports  thereto  from  Persia, 
as  well  as  the  very  small  part  of  the  total  trade  of  Persia  which  is 
credited  to  this  country,  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can firms  are  represented  in  that  Empire  only  indirectly,  much  of  the 
trade  between  Persia  and  the  United  States  passing  through  Euro- 
pean hands.  The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Persia 
in  1908  were  of  the  value  of  $1,184,  and  in  1907  $3,688,  while  the 
imports  from  Persia  were  $242,782  in  1908  and  $727,457  in  1907. 
The  changes  in  the  Persian  Government  and  disturbances  of  a 
political  nature  have  greatly  impeded  trade  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  country  is  one  of  great  distances  and  scanty  population,  with  no 
railroads,  and  poor  transportation  facilities  of  any  kind.  This  makes 
trade  with  the  interior  difficult  and  costly,  as  it  is  carried  on  by 
caravans,  largely  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  British  consul,  in  reporting  on  the  disturbed  conditions  in 
southern  Persia  for  the  years  1907-8,  says  that  "  the  caravan  tracks 
to  the  interior  were  never  free  for  any  lengthy  period  from  the  pres- 
ence of  bands  of  robbers,  and  the  general  result  was  disastrous  for 
trade  and  more  especially  affected  the  exports  of  the  country's  natural 
produce."  He  further  says  that  at  Bender  Abbas  much  had  been 
done  to  improve  the  conditions  under  Avhich  the  local  trader  formerly 
conducted  business  by  the  abolition  of  petty  taxes  on  merchandise 
and  regulating  the  charges  exacted  for  porterage,  and  in  other  ways, 
but  that  these  reforms  did  not  reach  the  interior.  Exports  showed 
a  decrease  at  that  port  of  13J  per  cent  in  two  years,  which  was  due 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  interior.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  Bender  Abbas  to  Kerman,  in  the  interior  of  Persia, 
amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  which  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  doing  business  with  the  interior.  But  these 
risks  and  difficulties  are  said  to  be  less  every  year  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Tlio  British  consul  gives  this  advice  concerning  openings  for  trade : 
"  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  present  backward  state  of  this  part  of  the 
coimlry  (Bender  Abbas),  the  absence  of  roads,  sanitation,  or  houses 
other  than  tho<e  constructed  of  mud  brick,  and  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance regarding  the  most  elementary  kinds  of  machinery,  most  of 
the  applications  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  modern  appli- 
ances and  articles  are  premature.     In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to 
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exercise  extreme  caution  in  opening  business  relations  with  Persian 
traders."  The  same  consul,  speaking  of  the  trade  at  Lingah,  says 
that  the  pearling  season  was  a  good  one  in  so  far  as  the  output  was 
concerned,  but  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  in  Europe  brought 
about  a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  He  says  that  the  Arab  merchants  have 
in  their  possession  large  parcels  of  unsold  pearls. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  carpets  produced  in  Persia  are  exported 
to  the  United  States,  though  they  do  not  come  directly.  The  tar- 
iff duties  levied  by  the  Persian  Government  are  altogether  specific 
and  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  values,  consequently  returns 
as  to  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  are  largely  guesswork.  The 
unit  of  calculation  is  "  a  camel  load,"  and  that  is  very  uncertain, 
said  to  average  about  500  poimds.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  imports 
in  southern  Persia  are  from  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  particularly  Kiorassan,  are 
largely  from  Bussia.  The  exports  of  Persia  consist  principally  of 
skins,  wool,  opium,  hides,  cotton,  feathers,  and  carpets,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  imported  by  the  United  States.  If  there 
were  direct  transportation  between  the  United  States  and  Persia 
there  would  unquestionably  be  a  large  increase  in  trade.  The  trans- 
portation rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Meshed  by  various 
routes  average  from  8  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Bussia,  by  developing 
communications  and  by  the  use  of  rebates,  subsidies,  etc,  supplies 
northern  Persia  with  practically  all  the  imported  commodities  which 
Bussia  can  produce.  Mineral  oil  is  sent  from  Bussia  in  iron  cases. 
Tin  cases,  in  which  American  oil  is  exported,  are  said  to  be  unsuited 
for  camel  transportation.  Bussia  sends  a  cheap  cotton  fabric,  known 
as  "  mahut-shiken,"  which  is  very  popular  in  Persia.  Piece  goods, 
sugar,  hardware,  matches,  and  haberdashery  are  imported  from  other 
coimtries.  Khorassan,  in  the  north,  is  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the 
Bussian  Empire  and  Afghanistan,  and  is  linked  by  rail  and  steam  to 
Bussia,  whereas  to  reach  India  from  that  section  of  Persia  a  series 
of  deserts  must  be  crossed  by  camels.  This  enables  Bussia  to  be 
commercially  predominant  in  the  north.  Persian  cotton  is  admitted 
into  Bussia  at  one-tenth  the  duty  charged  on  other  foreign  cotton, 
and  Bussian  goods  sent  to  Persia  are  allowed  heavy  rebates  on  the 
railroads  and  in  other  ways.  A  branch  of  the  Bussian  Imperial 
State  Bank  has  aided  Bussian  commerce  in  the  past  to  a  large  extent, 
but  is  not  doing  so  much  business  at  present. 

A  recent  report  from  Bushire  states  that  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
outstanding  claims  has  doubled  in  comparison  with  that  of  two  years 
ago,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of  the  market  and  largely  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  authority  of  provincial  governors  by  the  new  regime. 
This  affects  Persian  as  well  as  foreign  merchants,  and  is  likely  to  be- 
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come  a  serious  question.  The  British  consul  at  Bushire  in  a  com- 
paratively recent  report  states :  "  When  all  these  influences  are  taken 
into  account,  together  with  the  shrinkage  of  the  export  trade  due  to 
noncultivation  of  the  crops,  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  failure  of  almonds,  gum  insoluble,  and  skins  to  find  a  market 
in  Europe  and  India,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  district  of 
southern  Persia  seems  to  have  suffered  a  decided  setback  in  1907-8, 
in  spite  of  the  statistical  increase  in  imports."  The  import  business 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  firms  which  specialize  in  the  trade  and 
have  agents  on  the  spot  fully  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
and  they  exercise  great  caution  in  their  dealing. 

The  population  of  Persia  is  unknown,  but  10,000,000  is  usually 
considered  to  be  an  approximate  estimate.  The  languages  spoken  are 
many.  Persian  is  the  official  medium,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  Khorassan,  know  only  Turkish.  Owing 
to  the  development  of  the  parcels  post,  a  small  but  increasing  trade 
is  being  opened  up  in  that  way. 


EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  PEESIA. 

By  Consul. William  F.  Doty,  Tabriz. 

The  trade  of  Persia  for  the  year  ended  March  20,  1907,  shows  an 
advance  of  nearly  16  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
marks  a  signal  gain  over  that  of  the  year  1902,  the  year  preceding 
the  reorganization  of  the  customs  service  with  Belgian  officials  in 
charge. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Persia  during  the  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Description. 

1906. 

1907. 

Increase. 

Imports 

«34.781,678 
26,882,900 

838,793,680 
31,803,916 

$4,011,902 

Exports - - 

5,421,016 

Total 

61,164,678 

70,597,496 

9,482,918 

The  following  statement  shows  the  approximate  trade  of  Persia 
with  the  several  countries  during  the  year  ended  March  20,  1907 : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


rvussiu $20, 020, 000 

British  Empire,  exclusive  of  India 7, 900, 000 

India I  4. 080, 000 

Turkey '  1, 200, 000 

France ,  2, 160, 000 

Austria I  1,  S-'iO,  000 

Afghan  istan 570. 000 

(iermanv '  750,000 

China  . ." 110, 000 

All  other  countries '  653, 580 

Total 38, 793, 580 


$20,290,000 
1,410,000 
1,900.000 
5,  -100, 000 
1.300,000 


420,000 
140,000 
590,000 
353,916 


i 


31,803,916 


Total. 


$40, 
9. 
5, 
6, 
3, 
1, 


310,000 
310,000 
980.000 
600,000 
460,000 
350,000 
990.000 
890,000 
700.000 
007,496 


70,597.496 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  CONTROL  PERSIAN  TRADE. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Persia  is  with  Bussia 
and  the  British  Empire,  including  India.  By  reason  of  proximity 
Bussia  holds  a  great  advantage  over  her  rivals,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  she  controls  over  57  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Persia. 
The  Bussian  Government  was  most  successful,  some  six  years  ago,  in 
concluding  a  revision  of  the  Persian  customs  admimstration,  in- 
corporating provisions  which  enabled  her  to  easily  outstrip  other 
nations  through  the  levying  of  a  somewhat  heavy  import  duty  on 
cotton  piece  goods  and  textues  in  general.  A  boimty,  believed  to  be 
about  $176  per  ton,  favored  the  Bussian  exporter  seddng  a  Persian 
market.  The  policy  was  similar  in  regard  to  other  articles.  More- 
over, the  Bussian  bank,  with  its  numerous  branches  in  Persia,  oflfered 
advances  on  easy  terms  to  Persians  who  would  patronize  Bussian 
goods.  Then,  too,  Bussian  railways  approaching  the  Persian  fron- 
tier refused  goods  in  transit  from  other  countries  to  Persia,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  tea.  In  this  way  Bussia  has  ^ined  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  other  nations  in  exports  to  Persia.  It  will  readily  be 
noted  that  Bussia  can  supply  petroleum  from  the  Baku  fields,  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Persia  at  slight  cost  of  transportation;  also 
wheat  and  other  cereals  whenever  there  is  a  shortage  of  these  crops 
in  northern  Persia.  A  considerable  trade  has  been  developed  in  the 
exportation  from  Bussia  of  various  sorts  of  carriages,  notably  the 
phaeton,  and  also  large,  strong  wagons  and  carts.  Such  vehicles  are 
of  course  transported  at  very  slight  cost.  Some  Bussian  furniture 
has  also  found  its  way  into  Persia,  but  by  far  the  greatest  export 
from  Bussia  is  loaf  and  candy  beet  sugar.  France  has  recently  lost 
ground  in  this  article  of  export.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
goods  can  be  delivered  at  the  Persian  frontier  from  even  Moscow 
at  about  one-half  the  cost  for  transportation  of  those  coming  by 
caravan  from  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  600  miles  to  Taoriz. 
Thus  far  all  attempts  at  sugar  manufacturing  in  Persia  have  proved 
failures ;  singularly  enough,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  taken  strong 
exception  to  the  bleaching  process  in  which  burnt  blood  or  bone  is 
used. 

TEA  AND  SUGAR — MOSLEMS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 

In  view  of  the  universal  habit  of  tea  drinking  in  Persia,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  there  will  be  renewed  efforts  under  Bussian  auspices 
to  manufacture  sugar  in  Persia.  Certainly  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet  in  the  northern  and  central  sections  and  to 
sugar  cane  in  the  south,  especially  along  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Bussia  has  in  Transcaspia  and  Transcaucasia  a  rather  large  popu- 
lation of  Tartars  who  are  Moslems,  and  whose  tastes  and  manner  of 
life  correspond  very  generally  to  those  of  the  people  of  northern 
Persia.  Hence  it  is  only  natural  that  these  sections  of  Bussia  should 
buy  from  Persia  large  quantities  of  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits; 
raw  cotton,  which,  although  of  inferior  quality,  can  be  used  with 
suDerior  Bussian  grades ;  opium,  carpets,  rugs,  shawls,  and  the  like ; 
hiaes,  and  low-grade  wool. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  that  the  recent  Anglo- 
Russian  convention  will  undoubtedly  serve  both  countries  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  respective  interests. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  two  countries  have  divided 
Persia  into  three  zones  or  spheres  of  operation  and  influence,  of 
which  the  northern,  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Ispahan, 
has  been  assigned  to  Russia,  and  the  southern,  starting  from  about 
the  latitude  of  Bender  Abbas,  has  been  relegated  to  Great  Britain, 
while  the  middle  section  is  open  to  exploitation  by  both  countries. 
Each  government  has  agreed  not  to  ask,  either  for  itself  or  for  any 
other  government,  commercial  concessions  in  the  zone  occupied  by 
the  other,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  the  nearness 
of  cotton  mills  at  Baku,  Transcaucasia,  textiles  from  Manchester  are 
still  greatly  appreciated  even  at  Tabriz,  where  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  other  charges  favor  the  Russian  article. 

From  India  tea  is  the  principal  import.  Bombay  serves  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  manufactured  goods  from  England  seeking  en- 
trance into  Persia.  Turkey's  trade  with  Persia  is  largely  a  transit 
one.  France  imports  silk  cocoons  from  Persia  and  exports  thereto 
sugar  and  silk  goods.  China,  England,  Turkey,  and  Russia  buy 
opium  from  Persia,  although  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  against 
adulteration. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  PERSIA. 

The  American  exporter  would  do  well  to  seek  the  Persian  market. 
Instinctively  the  Persian  respects  the  American.  American  locks, 
keys,  bolts;  carpenters',  locksmiths',  and  silversmiths'  tools;  small 

Elows  and  other  agricultural  implements,  lamps,  small  motor  engines 
uming  crude  petroleum,  cotton-ginning  and  stocking-knitting  ma- 
chinery, possibly  small  windmills,  and  Sioes  are  notably  the  articles 
that  would  readily  find  a  market  in  Persia.  From  Persia  Americans 
can  secure  the  best  grades  of  oriental  carpets  and  rugs  (guarding 
against  aniline  dyes),  nuts,  almonds,  raisins,  tragacanth,  sausage 
casings,  an  inferior  quality  of  wool  and  hides,  opium,  embroideries, 
gold  and  silver  antiques,  turquoises  and  other  gems,  pearls  in  par- 
ticular. Recently  an  Austrian  and  also  a  German  house  have  been 
established  at  Tabriz,  and  they  appear  to  be  doing  well.  Some 
American  firms  with  courage  and  capacity  should  exploit  Persia. 

The  imports  into  Persia  from  the  United  States  are  given  as 
follows  for  the  fiscal  year  1907 :  Drugs,  $1,469 ;  clothing,  $645 ;  kero- 
sene, $42,057;  enameled  ironware,  $1,535;  cotton  piece  goods,  $77; 
hardware,  $2,009;  furniture,  $259;  paper,  $622;  patent  and  dyed 
leather,  $104;  chemicals,  $992;  all  other  articles,  $479;  total,  $50,248. 
The  exports  from  Persia  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  1907  were  as  follows:  Nuts,  almonds,  etc.,  $19,504;  gums,  $63,- 
345 ;  carpets,  of  wool,  $197,145 ;  tobacco  leaves,  $692 ;  all  other  articles, 
$937;  total,  $281,623. 

TRADE  ROUTES  AND  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Under  normal  conditions  cost  of  transportation  in  Persia  is  as 
follows : 

Trebizond  to  Tabriz,  about  45  days :  Imports,  $25  per  695  pounds ; 
exports,  $8  per  camel  load  (about  520  pounds). 
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Tabriz  to  Teheran,  about  18  days:  By  mule  and  horse  27  cents, 
by  camel  25  cents,  by  wagon  20  cents,  per  10  pounds. 

Transportation  from  Trebizond  to  Teheran  is  done  by  native  mule- 
teers, whose  services  may  be  secured  at  Tabriz  or  Trebizond. 

From  Djoulfa  to  Tabriz,  about  4  days:  Imports  30  cents,  exports 
10  cents,  per  36  pounds.  Transportation  is  done  by  many  companies 
and  also  by  private  camel  drivers  and  caravan  conductors. 

Djoulfa  to  Urumiah,  via  Khoi:  Djoulfa  to  Khoi,  about  4  days: 
Imports,  $1.30  per  load ;  exports,  $1  per  load.  Djoulfa  to  Urumiah, 
about  12  days :  Imports,  $3  per  load ;  exports,  27  cents  per  36  pounds. 
The  weight  of  the  load  is  not  specified,  but  it  is  probably  500  pounds. 

From  Astara  to  Tabriz,  via  Ardabil:  Astara  to  Ardabil,  about  2 
days,  16  cents  per  36  pounds;  Astara  to  Tabriz,  about  7  days,  $3  per 
432  pounds.  The  goods  are  shipped  from  Astara  to  Ardabil  on  the 
backs  of  horses  and  from  Ardabu  to  Tabriz  by  camels. 

From  Enzeli  to  Teheran,  via  Resht:  Enzeli  to  Resht,  about  from 
3  to  10  days,  according  to  season  and  condition  of  road ;  transporta- 
tion is  effected  partly  by  water  (as  far  as  Piri  Bazar)  and  partly  by 
land  (from  Pin  Bazar  to  Resht).  The  charges  vary  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  season  and  condition  of  road.  Resht  to  Teheran,  12  days  by 
fourgon  |f wagon),  14  days  by  caravan,  average  charges  by  wagon  or 
caravan,  $14.50  to  $20  per  650  pounds.  The  more  bulky  the  merchan- 
dise is  the  higher  are  the  rates  of  transportation. 

ROADS  BAD  IN  WINTER. 

From  Meshed-i-Ser  to  Teheran,  10  Jto  12  days  in  summer ;  average 
charges  from  $14  to  $16  per  650  pounds.  In  winter  the  road  is  very 
bad,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  traffic  much  reduced.  Trans- 
portation is  effected  by  native  camel  drivers. 

Bender-Gez  to  Teheran,  about  8  days  via  Sari,  17  days  via  Sharud, 
and  12  days  via  Damghan.  Average  charges  via  Sari,  17  cents;  via 
Sharud,  12  cents,  and  via  Damghan,  8  cents  per  6.5  pounds. 

Askabad  to  Meshed,  via  Kutchan :  Askabad  to  Kutchan,  by  camel, 
8  to  10  days ;  by  mules  and  horses,  5  to  7  days,  and  by  wagons,  4  to  6 
days.  Average  charges :  By  camel,  $2.50  in  summer  and  $5  in  winter; 
by  horses  and  mules,  $3  in  summer  and  $3.50  in  winter;  bv  wagon,  $3 
in  summer  and  $3.50  in  winter,  per  650  pounds.  Askabacf  to  Meshed, 
by  camel,  from  16  to  20  days;  by  horse  or  mule,  from  10  to  12  dajrs, 
and  by  wagon,  from  7  to  10  days.  Charges :  By  caravan,  45  cents  in 
summer,  $1  in  winter;  by  horses,  50  cents  in  summer  and  $1.20  in 
winter;  by  wagon,  50  cents  in  summer  and  $1.50  in  winter. 

Nusdri-Suetta  to  Nostretabad,  Seistan,  and  Meshed:  Suetta  to 
Nusski,  1  day,  1  cent  per  75  pounds;  Nusski  to  Seistan,  30  days,  $2.40 
per  75  pounds ;  Seistan  to  Meshed,  30  days,  $2.40  per  75  pounds. 

Bender  Abbas  to  Kerman-Yezd:  Bender  Abbas  to  Kerman,  by 
camel,  30  to  35  days;  by  donkey,  20  to  25  days;  $16  in  summer  and 
$20  in  winter,  per  640  pounds.  Bender  Abbas  to  Yezd,  by  camel,  35  to 
50  days;  by  donkey,  30  to  35  days;  $20  in  summer  and  $25  in  winter, 
per  640  pounds. 

Bender  Abbas  to  Seistan,  by  camel  or  donkey,  not  less  than  30  days, 
$10  to  $12  per  520  pounds. 
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TWO  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS. 

Bushire  to  Teheran,  via  Shiraz.  Two  systems  are  practicable  for 
the  route  from  the  coast  to  Shiraz:  (1)  Caravan  goods  go  direct 
from  the  coast  to  Shiraz;  (2)  the  muleteer  leaves  the  merchandise  at 
an  intermediary  station  and  returns  to  the  coast  for  another  caravan; 
later  he  takes  all  the  merchandise  to  its  destination.  The  first, 
direct,  takes  14  to  15  days  and  the  second  30  to  35  days.  The  charge 
for  the  first  is  $1.35  and  for  the  second  $1.20  per  730  pounds.  The 
rates  apply  to  merchandise  in  bales;  other  merchandise,  sugar  ex- 
cepted, pays  higher  charges. 

Shiraz  to  Teheran,  abSut  16  days:  Charges,  $1  per  730  pounds. 
Ispahan  to  Teheran :  By  mules,  16  days,  32  cents  per  13  pounds ;  by 
camels,  25  days,  22  cents  per  13  pounas.  The  time  from  Bushire  to 
Teheran  is  usually  between  60  and  90  days,  and  the  average  charges 
are  $30  to  $40  per  640  pounds. 

Mohammerah  to  Teheran,  via  Karun :  Merchandise  is  sent  by  boat 
from  Mohammerah  to  Nassen-Ahwaz,  and  by  caravan  thence  to 
Teheran.  Mohammerah  to  Ahwaz,  2  days  going,  1  day  returning; 
Ahwaz  to  Teheran,  35  to  50  days;  Mohammerah  to  Ahwaz,  $32  per 
2,000  pounds;  Ahwaz  to  Teheran,  70  cents  per  13  pounds.  The  jour- 
ney from  Mohammerah  to  Teheran  can  usually  be  made  within  2 
months. 

Bagdad  to  Teheran,  via  Kermanshah :  Merchandise  is  transported 
by  boat  from  Mohammerah  to  Bagdad,  thence  by  caravan  to  Ker- 
manshah and  Teheran.  Mohammerah  to  Basra,  2  to  6  hours;  Basra 
to  Bagdad,  5  days  going  and  3^  days  returning ;  Bagdad  to  Kasr- 
Chirme,  6  days;  Kasr-Chirme  to  Kermanshah,  7  days;  Kerman- 
shah to  Teheran,  20  to  25  days.  On  account  of  traffic  congestion  the 
average  time  for  goods  en  route  from  Basra  to  Bagdad  is  14  days. 
The  charges  are:  For  river  journey,  $6  per  1,000  pounds,  or  40  cubic 
feet,  at  the  choice  of  the  company ;  by  land,  $7  to  $13  per  520  pounds 
to  Kermanshah ;  Kermanshah  to  Teheran,  $10  to  $13  per  520  pounds. 
Total  time,  2  months ;  total  charges,  $40  to  $50  per  640  pounds. 

Carriage  by  steamers  of  the  British  India  Company,  Anglo- 
Algerian  Company,  West  Hartlepool  Company,  Hamburg- American 
Line,  etc.,  on  the  Shat-el-Arab  to  Basra ;  the  Tigris,  between  Basra 
and  Bagdad,  Turkish  steamers  leave  three  times  a  week,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  service  (Lynch  Brothers)  make  six  trips  each 
month.  From  Bagdad  to  Kermanshah  there  are  many  transporta- 
tion firms  and  agents. 

PARCELS  POST  IN   PERSIA. 

The  following  charges  on  parcels  post  in  Persia  cover  packages 
weighing  from  1  to  11  pounds:  packages  1  poimd  or  less  are  subject 
to  ordinary  postal  charges. 


From — 

To- 

Time  of 
transport 

(days). 

Charges. 

Djoulfa 

Tabriz 

Resht 

I 

5  to  15 
9 
6 

]9 
8 

80.40 
.28 

Enzeli    

70 

Enzeli 

Teheran 

1.15 

Bushire 

PhirHz   

60 

Bushire 

Ispahan  

1.70 

Bushire 

Teheran  

1  70 

Bender  Abbas  . 

Kerman 

1.16 
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Additional  charges  on  printed  matter:  On  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  other  printed  matter,  except  catalogues,  there  is  a  charge  of  about 
1  cent  on  entering  Persia,  allowed  by  the  National  Postal  Conven- 
tion. 

PERSIAN  GULF  PpRTS  SHIPPING  RETURNS. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company's  fast  mail  boats  plv 
between  Kurrachee  and  Basra,  touching  Bushire  and  Mohammerah 
once  a  week  goin^  and  returning,  seldom  taking  on  cargo  at  those 
places;  slow  mail  ooats  stop  at  Bender  Abbas,  Lmgah,  Bushire,  and 
Mohammerah  once  a  week,  returning  via  the  same  ports  except 
Lingah,  where  the  return  stop  is  made  only  twice  a  month. 

The  West  Hartlepool  Steam  Navigation  Company's  boats  from 
London  and  adjacent  ports  leave  about  once  a  month,  but  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  touching  each  time  on  arriving  at  Bender  Abbas, 
Bushire,  and  Mohammerah,  and  occasionally  at  Lingah;  touching 
on  return  at  Mohammerah  and  Bushire ;  the  port  of  Bender  Abbas  is 
touched  occasionally  when  notice  of  a  cargo  has  been  given. 

The  boats  of  the  Bombay  and  Persia  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(Limited)  leave  Bombay  whenever  the  number  of  passengers  and  the 
amount  of  cargo  warrant  the  voyage,  about  fifteen  voyages  being 
made  some  years,  or  a  trip  at  least  once  a  month,  on  the  average.  The 
ports  of  Bender  Abbas,  Bushire,  Lingah,  and  Mohammerah  are 
visited  on  arriving,  and  stops  are  made  at  the  same  ports  on  the 
return,  except  at  Lingah,  where  the  stop  is  unusual. 

A  regular  monthly  service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  from 
Hamburg  stops,  arriving  a^d  returning,  at  Lingah,  Bender  Abbas, 
Bushire,  and  Mohammerah ;  Lingah  being  rarely  visited  on  the  return 
trips. 

The  Anglo- Algerian  Steamship  Company's  boats  from  London 
make  irregular  voyages,  stopping  at  Bushire,  Bender  Abbas,  Moham- 
merah, and  occasionally  at  Lingah;  they  make  eighteen  voyages  a 
year  on  the  average. 

Vessels  of  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Commerce  Company, 
from  Odessa,  touch  at  Bender  Abbas,  Bushire,  Lingah,  and  Moham- 
merah, making  four  voyages  per  year. 

The  boats  of  Bucknall  Brothers,  from  London,  make  irregular 
voyages — about  nine  vovages  a  year — touching  at  Bushire,  Bender 
Abbas,  and  Mohammeran. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  tonnage  and  flag  not  given, 
in  1906  and  1907 : 


Porta. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 
1906.        1907. 

Bushire             

2.S2 
141 
341 

593 
262 
1«0 
342 

694            5'.)3 

Bender  Abba? 

2^2  1          •Jii2 

Mohammerah      

129  1          IhO 

Lingah 

32«'.            832 

Total 

1.452 

1,877 

1.431  1      1,3<J7 

1 
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IMPORTS    BY    ARTICLES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports,  by  articles,  into  Persia 
during  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


1906. 


I 


1907. 


Animal  materials,  raw. . 

Candles 

Carriages 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods: 

Piece 

Threat 

Velvets  and  plushes.. 
Drugs  and  medicines  .... 
Dyes  and  colors 

Indigo  and  kermey  .. 

Enameled  ironware 

Flour 

Fruit 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold,  silver,  and   plati- 
num (ingots) 

Haberdashery 

Hides: 

Raw 

Tanned 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars,  sheet,  etc 

Cast  and  wrought . . . . 

Ingots,  etc 

Kerosene  oil 

Leather  manufactures 

Linen  and  hemp  tissues. . 
Live  stock 


9219, 164 
69,710 
91,211 
126,672 

11,316,673 
616,612 
150,506 
126, 146 
192,690 
154,-865 
144,662 
630.255 
118,172 
109,552 

613,843 
894,699 

224,173 
63,162 

251,189 
306,206 
100,598 
648,042 
82,094 
67,253 


$275,920 
213,380 
74,376 
137,810 

12,933,530 
741,277 
144,377 
155,259 
129,065 
257,369 
186,053 
577,644 
158,044 
117,469 

13,891 
432,727 

185,271 
96,792 

310,945 
236,096 
107,470 
663,151 
90,156 
104,688 
296,493 


Articles. 


Matches . . 
Minerals  . 
Mirrors. 


and 


Paper,  ordinarv 

Porcelain   and    faience 

ware 

Rice 

Rubber  shoes 

Shawls,  Indian 

Silks: 

Tissues,  pure . . . 

Mixed,    cotton 

silk 

Specie,  gold  and  silver . . . 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Thread,  hemp  and  flax. . . 

Tobacco 

Wheat,  barley,  and  oats.. 

Wood,  building 

Wool 

Woolen  goods: 

Cloth 

Mixed 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1906. 


(891,778 
99,497 
87,098 
76,528 

129,418 
829,021 
80.476 
92,951 

127,484 

279,562 
841, 176 
237,  U6 
9,120,678 
1,917,470 
182,321 
190.068 
147,916 
846,145 
411,987 

882,008 

499,224 

1,642,686 


34,781,678 


1907. 


1349,544 

14,986 

106,668 

109,648 

164.878 

254,498 

109,986 

76,275 

122,616 

839,611 
647,705 
248,397 
11,658,206 
1,532,647 
238,486 
188,282 
135,230 
162,946 
455,456 

976,640 

530,924 

2,066,799 


38,798,580 


"  Piece  goods  imported  in  1907  from  British  Empire,  outside  of  India,  $6,271,054 ;  India, 
$928^72 ;  Russia,  $5,239,705 ;  total,  $12,439,231  ;  leaving  for  all  other  countries — Italy 
and  France,  chiefly — $494,299.  The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  Persia  in  1906  and  1907  were  valued  at  $2,039,233  and  $2,932,215,  respectively. 

EXPORTS   BY   ARTICLES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports 
from  Persia  during  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


1907. 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


Cereals:    Wheat,  barley, 

etc 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Textile 

Drugs 

Dyes  and  colors 

Fish 

Fruit 

Gums 

Hides: 

Raw 

Tanned 

Live  stock 

Opium 


(r790,646 

3,672,646 
459,750 
197,863 
105,332 
3,535,378 
3,127,515 
805,564 

887,6r>6 
264,316 
491, 487 
779,506 


81,556,213 

4,202,008 

439,064 

217,175 

157, 104 

2,895,659 

4,952,668 

1,429,997 

1,128,627 
414,976 
505, 477 

1, 333, 036 


Rice 

Rugs  and  carpets,  woolen 
Silk: 

Cocoons 

Raw 

Tissues 

Tobacco,  raw 

Wood 

Wool: 

Raw 

Tissues 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$2,783,771 
3,376,375 

1,221,872 
153,213 
295.403 
141,186 
196, 767 

1,189,131 

304,543 

1,601,030 


$2,296,607 
4,359,810 

1,156,338 
379,768 
471.210 
205,723 
202,844 

1,343,481 

227,246 

1,929,385 


26, 382, 900 


31,803,916 


[Consul  Doty  transmitted  with  the  foregoing  report  the  names  of 
transportation  agents  in  Persia,  a  list  of  merchants  in  Tabriz  who 
might  become  interested  in  American  trade,  and  information  con- 
cerning shipping  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 
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TABRIZ. 
By  CoNSXTL  William  F.  Doty. 

The  city  of  Tabriz  stretches  out  from  northwest  to  southeast,  in- 
cluding suburbs  that  are  closely  joined  to  it,  over  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  while  from  east  to  west  the  width  is  at  its  greatest  about  3 
miles,  narrowing  down  to  less  than  2  miles  on  the  average. 

The  gardens  are  very  large,  well  ordered,  picturesque,  and  im- 
pressive. There  are  very  extensive  orchards  oi  almond  trees,  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  apples,  and  plums.  Apricot  branches  are  grafted 
upon  almond  trees  with  excellent  results,  giving  a  fine  apricot  with- 
out appreciable  taste  of  the  almond,  but  with  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  apricots.  There  is  a  fruit  resembling  the  nectarine,  but  the  pulp 
has  the  taste  of  an  apricot  rather  than  that  of  a  peach,  the  skin  being 
yellow  like  that  of  a  plum  but  somewhat  more  velvety. 

A  blight  has  recently  damaged  the  almond  trees,  which  is  a  source 
of  serious  loss  to  the  community,  as  the  export  of  dried  almonds, 
especially  to  Bussia,  is  ordinarily  a  lucrative  source  of  income. 

The  vineyards  produce  about  45  varieties  of  grapes,  most  of  which 
are  of  excellent  quality;  a  large,  long,  blue,  thick-skinned  grape  is 
suspended  in  cellars,  remaining  fresh  and  most  palatable  for  four 
months.  A  small,  seedless  grape,  very  sweet,  is  preferred  for  the  mak- 
ing of  raisins.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  have  very  large  clusters 
of  big  red-skinned  grapes,  excellent  for  sherbet  or  for  eating  fresh. 

Watermelons,  muskmelons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  eggplants,  oyster 
plants,  and  cucumbers  flourish,  and  are  of  very  fine  quality.  Re- 
markable to  relate,  cucumbers,  which  often  attain  a  weight  of  2J 
pounds,  can  be  eaten  raw  with  or  without  the  skin,  ad  libitum,  con- 
stituting during  the  summer  months,  next  to  bread,  the  greatest  food 
source  of  the  common  people. 

In  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens  are  to  be  found  large 
reservoirs  of  water,  artificially  constructed  at  no  small  cost,  supplied 
by  underground  conduits,  reaching  back  to  the  hills  encircling  the 
city  and  even  to  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Sahand  Mountains.  These 
basins  contain  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and,  in  addition,  furnish  houses  ana  small  gardens  in  the  heart  oi 
the  city  with  water  about  two  or  three  times  a  month,  during  eight 
or  ten  hours  each  flow,  when  cisterns  are  replenished.  When  the 
water  is  turned  on  in  surface  drains  along  the  streets,  women  wash 
clothing  and  wool  washers  and  dyers  also  have  their  opportunity, 
causing  much  polluting  of  the  water,  yet  few,  save  foreigners,  boil 
the  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

THE  BAZAARS  OF  TABRIZ. 

But  Tabriz  is  not  only  famous  for  its  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens,  but  much  more  so  by  reason  of  its  bazaars,  which  contain 
covered  streets  and  lanes,  caravansaries,  and  warehouses  which,  if 
arranged  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  estimated  would  extend  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  20  miles.  Many  of  the  warehouses  and  streets  are 
extremely  well  covered  with  high,  vaulted  roofs  of  brick,  lighted 
by  occasional  opening,  which  generally  admit  only  a  somber  light. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  visit  the  bazaars,  where  are  to  be  found 
small  stores  displaying  a  great  variety  of  wares.  Some  of  the  rug 
depositories  have  an  assortment  valued  at  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  including  not  only  those  woven  at  Tabriz  and  viciu.- 
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ity,  but  from  all  other  sections  of  Persia  and  from  distant  parts  of 
central  Asia.  The  silk  rugs  from  Yezd,  Kashan,  and  Resht,  beautifulljjr 
woven  woolen  carpets  from  Kerman,  Sultanabad,  Persian  Kurdi- 
stan, Feraghan,  and  Meshed,  and  other  sections  of  Khorassan  afford 
a  never-ceasing  delight  to  connoisseurs  of  oriental  ru^ 

From  Kerman  there  are  fine  shawls  nearly  equal  in  quality  to 
those  of  Kashmir,  worn  frequently  in  the  form  of  long  coats  by 
Persian  officials  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Now  and  again  there  are 
verjr  attractive  embroidered  table  covers,  curtains,  and  wall  deco- 
rations from  Kashan,  Yezd,  or  Resht. 

Occasionally  one  finds  good  opportunity  to  secure  some  tiles  and 
porcelain  ware  for  which  ^Persia  was  formerly  famous ;  old  vases  con- 
taining grotesque  designs  or  quotations  from  the  Koran,  casques, 
shields,  coats  of  mail^  spears,  battleaxes,  and  swords  said  to  be  or 
Damascus  steel.  Undouotedly,  however,  considerable  quantities  of 
the  armor  and  coins  are  of  recent  fabrication.  The  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths  are  very  clever  craftsmen,  and,  upon  order,  produce  some 
excellent  effects  in  designs;  they  are,  however,  excelled  by  others  at 
Ispahan,  who  produce  a  very  attractive  grade  of  filigree  work.  The 
Ispahan  work  can  be  procured  in  the  bazaars  at  Tabriz.  Miniature 
silver  spoons  are  conspicuous  souvenirs. 

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  OFFERED. 

The  coppersmiths  do  a  flourishing  business,  especially  in  samovars 
and  other  cooking  utensils.  Shoemakers  are  kept  very  busy  in 
making  and  repairing  slippers,  ranging  in  price  from  about  30  cents 
to  $1.25,  the  leather  being  of  inferior  quality.  The  knitting  of 
stockings  is  another  important  industry ;  each  family  has  a  traditional 
design.  Wool  ordinarily  is  the  material  used.  The  bazaars  also  con- 
tain cabinet  shops  where  furniture  is  made;  very  attractive  ward- 
robes, tables,  and  desks  are  made  of  polished  walnut.  There  is,  more- 
over, here  and  there  an  American  establishment  where  a  general 
assortment  of  haberdashery  and  notions  is  displayed ;  also  shoes  from 
Europe  and,  rarely,  from  the  United  States.  There  are  candy  stores 
in  great  abundance  in  the  bazaars  offering  a  tempting  variety  of 
sweetmeats,  for  the  Persian  is  very  fond  of  sweets. 

Bakeries  are  numerous,  in  which  flat  loaves  of  bread  and  cake  can 
be  had.  These  are  somewhat  supported  by  the  government,  which 
regulates  the  price  of  bread.  The  wheat  often  contains  rubbish  and 
stones,  due  to  thrashing  on  the  ground.  The  "  grit "  in  the  bread  is 
verv  injurious  to  the  teeth.  The  mass  of  the  people  find  their  "  staff 
of  life  "  in  bread,  as  the  earnings  of  the  common  laborer  are  about  20 
cents  a  day,  and  there  are  many  days  upon  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
him  to  work.  The  bazaars  also  contain  a  ^reat  many  butcher  shops, 
where  cattle  are  slaughtered,  quartered,  and  the  pieces  laid  upon  the 
ground  or  suspended,  with  nothing  to  guard  against  contamination. 
The  government  frequently  intervenes  to  regulate  the  price  of  meat. 
A  burning  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the  day  inoicates  a  considerable  fall 
in  prices.  Provision  shops  abound,  well  supplied  with  groceries  and 
a  tempting  assortment,  in  season,  of  fruits  and  melons. 

TEHERAN. 

Consular  Agent  John  Tyler  reports  that  carpets  and  rugs  were 
declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June 
SO,  1908,  to  the  value  of  $76,966. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Australasia  for  the 
year  1907,  with  some  statistics  of  later  date,  is  herewith  presented. 
The  facts  are  derived  partly  from  the  reports  of  United  States  con- 
suls in  Australasia  and  partly  from  official  reports  of  the  colonies, 
and  from  other  sources. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Commonwealth  for  1908,  as  trans- 
mitted by  cable,  was  $239,835,720,  a  considerable  decline  from  1907, 
when  the  figures  were  $252,563,466.  The  imports  in  1907  showed  an 
increase  of  $34,812,352  over  1906.  The  exports  in  1908,  unrevised, 
were  in  value  $313,592,394,  a  large  decrease  from  those  of  1907, 
which  aggregated  $354,785,540.  In  1907  the  exports  showed  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $15,406,716,  while  the  decline  in 
1908  was  more  than  twice  that  amount.  Australasia  has  been 
affected  by  the  general  stringency  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world,  though  the  reports  show  the  Conmionwealth  to  be  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  sent  an  agent  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  inquire  into 
conditions  of  trade  in  those  countries  with  a  view  to  increasing 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  agent  reported  that  while 
both  countries  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  the  new  protective 
tariff  in  force,  and  the  general  feeling  in  favor  of  home  production, 
did  not  hold  out  a  very  great  promise  of  increased  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  same  may  be  said  to  some  extent  of  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Austraha  and  Tasmania  for 
tjie  year  1908  were  in  value  $26,471,918;  for  1907,  $26,937,494;  and 
for  1906,  $28,239,929,  thus  showing  small  though  continuous  decline. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  American  steamship 
line  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
imports  from  Australia  and  Tasmania  in  1908  were  in  value  $11,502,- 
739;  in  1907,  $15,247,851;  and  in  1906,  $10,536,378.  The  exports 
to  New  Zealand  in  1908  were  in  value  $6,142,042  as  compared  with 
$6,224,168  in  1907  and  $3,531,895  in  1906.  The  imports  from  New 
Zealand  in  1908  were  $2,068,934  in  value;  in  1907,  $4,258,641;  and 
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in  1906,  $1,649,064;  The  imports  from  Ansfnlia  and  Tasmania  aie 
laigelj  of  coal,  copper,  fars,  hides  imd  sidnsi  and  wiooL  The  exports, 
aside  from  tobacco,  lumber,  and  oil,  are  laigely  of  mannfactoies.  As 
it  will  be  a  good  idiile  before  Australia  will  be  able  to  manufacture, 
even  under  her  highly  protective  taiiff ,  the  articles  which  her  people 
will  consume,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  a  considerable 
increase  of  exports  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  Australia  increases  veiy  slowly  in  population,  amounting 
only  to  500,000  since  federation,  in  1901,  yet  in  other  respects  it 
shows  comparatively  rapid  development.  Since  the  new  Common- 
wealth was  established  the  area  under  crops  has  increased  1,000,000 
acres,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $7,000,000  in  the  returns 
from  agriculture,  nearly  $20,000,000  in  the  returns  from  manufactures, 
nearly  $30,000,000  in  the  returns  from  mineral  productions,  and 
$87,000,000  in  the  returns  from  pastoral  productions.  These,  with 
the  increase  in  deposits  in  savings  banks  and  in  other  financial  insti- 
tutions and  in  imports  and  exports,  show  well  for  a  commonwealth 
that  has  had  such  comparatively  small  increase  in  population. 

Everything  is  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  people  of  Australia  as  to  the  best  way  to  increase  trade  and  pro- 
duction. A  new  law,  approved  December  14,  1908,  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  $2.91  a  ton  on  pig  iron  made  from  Australian 
ore,  on  puddled  bar  iron,  and  on  steel  made  from  Australian  pig  iron, 
between  January  1,  1909,  and  June  30,  1914;  and  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  galvanized  sheet  or  plate  iron  or  steel  made  from  Aus- 
tralian ore,  wire  netting  made  from  Australian  ore  and  from  wire 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wire  made  from  Australian 
ore,  and  iron  or  steel  tubes  and  pipes  (except  riveted  or  cast)  when 
made  from  Australian  pig  iron  or  steel.  A  new  subsidized  steamship 
line  is  to  be  established  between  Melbourne  and  Fiji.  The  government 
owns  the  railroads,  tel^raph  and  telephone  wires,  and  various  other 
utilities  which  in  the  United  States  are  entirely  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  railroads  showed  increased  earnings  in  the  fiscal  year  1908 
of  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  but  the  net  revenue  was  $341,249  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  There  are  nearly  15,000  miles  of  railroad,  but 
with  no  less  than  five  different  gages  there  are  infinite  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  interstate  traffic. 

Consular  Agent  Caldwell,  of  Brisbane,  reports  that  a  serious  hand- 
icap to  American  trade  in  that  port  is  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
the  freight  charges  from  New  York  City.  He  says  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  such  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Germany, 
but  that  not  even  an  approximate  rate  can  be  obtained  from  New 
York. 
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Australia  has  provided  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  general  trade 
agency  in  London,  while  the  British  Government  has  sent  trade  com- 
missioners to  Australia  to  work  in  the  interest  of  British  manufactures 
in  the  Commonwealth.  A  congress  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  British  Empire  is  to  meet  in  Sydney  in  September,  1909.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  bring  about  250  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  dominions,  which  shows  the  enterprise  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  seeking  to  extend  their  trade. 

A  new  law  has  been  passed  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of  patents 
similar  to  the  provision  of  the  new  British  law.  It  is  openly  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  patents  which  it  is  expected  to  revoke  is  that 
of  the  Westinghouse  Company  for  railroad  brakes.  The  yield  of  gold 
in  Australia  continues  to  decline,  and  in  five  years  shows  a  decrease 
from  4,491,301  ounces  to  3,085,610  ounces.  The  decrease  is  general 
throughout  AustraUa.  Enormous  beds  of  brown  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Victoria,  and  are  now  being  made  use  of  by  a  new  process 
of  making  briquettes  and  by  use  of  a  new  furnace. 

New  Zealand  increases  slowly  in  population  exclusive  of  aborig- 
ines. In  1907  the  entire  population  was  942,000,  an  increase  of 
169,000  in  six  years.  The  government  of  that  country  not  only  runs 
the  raUways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  the  post-ofBice,  but 
has  postal  savings  banks  and  a  fire,  life,  and  accident  insurance  com- 
pany. In  1894  a  compulsory  arbitration  act  was  passed  and  there 
were  no  strikes  in  New  Zealand  from  that  time  up  to  1907.  But 
wages  did  not  increase  along  with  the  cost  of  Uving,  and  that  led  to 
strikes  in  1907  in  which  the  employers  were  compelled  to  yield. 
The  pay  of  skilled  help  is  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
govenmient  builds  houses  for  rent,  buys  and  sells  coal,  and  docs 
many  things  in  the  way  of  paternalism  without  seeming  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  workingmen.  The  exports  in  1908  were  largely 
reduced  from  those  of  the  previous  year,  though  the  imports  increased. 
This  has  led  to  trouble  in  the  money  market,  much  the  same  as  has 
existed  in  other  countries.  The  New  Zealand  government  has 
offered  a  $600,000  yearly  subsidy  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  All-Red  Route  of  fast  steamers  and  railroad  trains  from  the 
United  Kingdom  by  way  of  Canada.  Whenever  Australia  and  Canada 
agree  to  pay  their  share  of  the  subsidy  the  new  line  will  be  established, 
though  the  prospect  is  not  very  bright. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  New  Zealand  have 
decreased^  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increas(»d, 
due  in  part  to  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  the  stoppage  of  the  American  steamship  line  from  San  PVan- 
cisco  to  that  country. 
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BEVIEW  OF  TBADE  CONDITIONS  OF  AUSTEALIA. 

Prepabed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactttres  from  Australian  Official 

soxtrces. 

The  total  value  (provisional  fibres)  of  foreign  imports  into  Aus- 
tralia, including  gold  and  silver,  m  1907  amounted  to  $252,563,466, 
and  of  domestic  exports  $354,785,540.  This  was  a  gain  in  imports 
of  $34,812,352  and  m  exports  of  $15,406,716  over  1906. 

The  items  of  import  showing  the  greatest  increases  were  of  apparel^ 
$8,318,235;  machmes  and  machmery,  $3,613,223;  manufactured 
metals,  $3,557,519;  plate  and  sheet  iron,  $1,384,689;  railway  mate- 
rial, $1,398,175;  timber,  $1,347,212;  and  tea,  $1,323,698. 

Of  the  exports  wool  showed  a  gain  of  $30,396,456;  copper  ingots. 
$2,234,459;  ores,  $1,909,814;  lead,  $3,453,235;  coal,  $1,986,520;  and 
mutton  and  lamb,  $1,374,212.  There  were  decreases  shown  in  the 
shipments  of  timber,  tin  ingots,  leather,  potatoes,  wheat,  butter,  and 
apparel. 

The  articles  and  value  of  the  foreim  imports  and  domestic  exports 
for  the  years  1906  and  1907  were  as  follows: 


ArtJoki^ 


Imports, 


1907. 


£3cpafti. 


1907, 


Aericultuml  implesnenta 

Alt*  and  beer.^, -....^..-^ 

ADlmabp  Uve.  .....,*...,......*... 

AppareL. ..,,., 

Barley...,, 

Biscuit***-.....*,, , 

Flcmf ,.. 

Oat3,.* .* 

Wheat.. ,.,.. 

Othflr *..., ,. 

Cement 

Coal.  **,..,„,_„.,, ,,„,,,,,.,... 

Cocoa  and  chocolate., , 

Copper  Jngots.  etc. .  ^ .,,,,,,,,..,., . 

CordAge  anil  twine., ..„ 

Dmes  and  chemicals. .......... 

Eof  umu  and  china  ware  ,,,*....... 

Fish .,... 

Fruit,  fr^h  and  dried  ,**,.„..*..,> 

Furniture. 

Qlaaa  and  glassware. „ . , 

Hata  and  caps 

India-nibl^er  ^ood*.  * . „,....*,. 

Iron  aiid  steel,  manufi^jturflaDf: 
Bar,  rod,  blooms,  etc.  ......„„ 

Miif  liLncs  and  machlneiy  n.  e.  b 

Pig  and  scrap  .,„.... „ 

rlalfi  and  slieet 

Railway  material .....,, 

Tin  plates ,,..,,..... 

Tools 

I^ad 

Loathfir,  and  manuH^tunss  of: 

Doot5  and  shoes , . 

I^ither „..„ 

Maniin?s. ......... 

Molals,  monufuictum^ of _,,.. 

0!1:  Xeroslmo 

Ore3_ , ,.„ 

Paints,  colors,  etc 

Pttpnr,  Jill  klnris .„,.„, 

PlckJcs  and  preserres. . , 

PoUloes _..„.._.„.....,,.. 


108,233 

44,446 

43<03& 

133,562 

745 

571,380 

349,245 

65,(130 

1J«U,389 

4,904,  «S^ 
lpl84,493 
1,805, 500 

1,1S9,154 
1,568,458 
a,4S3,fifi& 
1,7BS,097 

3,i»l6,7B8 
0,832,aiS 
964,473 
4,203, 13fi 
1,656,727 
1,257,908 
1.000,937 
43,600 

l,«6,713 

l,Sfi3,105 

2,0B4^<]35 

15,S0fi,Qe9 

3.032.115 

93.744 

1,758,345 

4,S39.291 

4S0,810 

10,731 


11,00(2,637 

2,007.810 

M2.0a4 

61,233,014 

240,050 

£7,606 

18,352 

13,6(i5 

2,310 

£43,429 

247,866 

30,097 

1,441,105 

'*2^  955,046" 
5.538,110 
1,047,223 
1,075,7^ 
1,108,940 
1,43S,G0S 
1,970,495 
2,690,887 
1,902^073 

5,211.992 
13,435.241 
1,135,758 
0,SS7,S25 
S,  CM,  602 
1;210,  m. 
1,341,201 
31,340 

1,753,818 

l,771,2Sfi 

1,^3,891 

19.124.5m 

2,430.^70 

142,4,-58 

2.107,720 

5,478.054 

5a\0^}6 

4,043 


1240.036 

5,422 

1,503,374 

292,847 

2,735 

226,077 

fi, 931,586 

eS,2S3 

23,912,998 

233,568 

16,505 

4,35Q,(]G1 

5,009 

14,590,1^ 

31,963 

352,982 

19,356 

121,^10 

837,773 

40,ea9 

84,400 

8,137 

1«1,S02 

24, 747 

141,302 

1,791 

49 

1,158 


3,106 
4,080,225 


1173,480 

8,721 

1,7S8,303 

100,885 

20,834 

22S,874 

0,308.483 

292,418 

23,3G7,5S5 

^3,772 

10,797 

0,337,181 

2,511 

lfl,8S4,59l 

43,215 

353,177 

47,444 

190,052 

1,014,130 

32,lti8 

70,  Mil 

15,301 

208,379 

10.293 

226,360 

18,^9 

IGl 
3,455 


4,467 
7,539,460 


118,738  140,735 

2,708,947        2,49S,<1SI 
339,711  I  S13,8<<5 


12tJ,iJ55 


156,001 


6,371,400 

15,7rj3 

1,1H 

7,, 144 

418, 3a» 


7,2S1,214 

22.858 

1.110 

4,020 

205,789 
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Articles. 


Imports. 


1906. 


1907. 


Exports. 


1906. 


1907. 


Provisions: 

Dairv  products- 
Butter 

Cheese. 


Milk,  preserved. 
Meat  products- 


Beef,  preserved 

Meat  preserved  in  tins. , 

Mutton  and  lamb 

Rabbits  and  hares 

Tallow 

Rice 

Shells,  pearl 

Skins  and  hides 

Soap 

Spirits  and  wines: 

Brandy 

Qin.etc 

Whisky 

Wine 

Other 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tin  ingots 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Bullion  and  specie: 
Gold- 
Bullion 

Specie 

Silver- 
Bullion,  etc. 
Specie 


Grand  total. 


115,247 
56,126 
908,726 


$4,623 
60,607 
818,778 


100,678 
662 


91,378 


9,495 

1,209,826 

46,138 

1,223,833 

386,800 

608,645 

573,041 

2,384,386 

516,496 

718, 169 

2,140,852 

4,288,944 

6,469,798 

1,981 

648,262 

270,330 

2,096,811 

37,657 

48,802,825 


11,976 
1,379,335 

37,409 

1,436,110 

496,626 

720,558 

386,907 

2,821,505 

579,683 

862,451 

378,235 

5,612,642 

7,817,010 

1,348 

539,374 

239,014 

2,884,881 

150,438 

59,385,456 


$15,759,206 

32,421 

1,572 

2,114,275 
865,473 
5,329,402 
2,391,564 
4,275,717 


$14,066,711 
57,099 
2,745 

2,801,800 
735,080 
6,703,614 
2,300,950 
4,949,514 


1,032,876 

13,222,364 

222,471 

82,873 


1,226,665 

13,734,163 

230,877 

10,414 


24 

446,288 
40,484 
40,226 


24 
583,163 
50,210 
63,752 


4,818,132 
5,685,206 

827 

1,698 

193,892 

110,205,635 

30,385,862 


3, 736, 412 
5,462,520 

302 

4,326 

324,995 

140,602,091 

28,256,356 


206,350,341 


10,147,621 
393,165 

164,959 
695,028 


243,578,308 


7,099,731 
53,605 

2,424 
1,829,498 


263,514,920 


24,136,726 
47,942,608 

3,784,570 


303,039,084 


19,657,444 
26,293,210 

5,795,802 


217,751,114 


252,563,466 


339,378,824 


354,785,540 


SHIPMENTS   OF   BUTTER,  FLOUR,  WHEAT,  AND  WOOL. 

Butter,  flour,  wheat,  and  wool  were  exported  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: 


Coimtries. 


Butter. 


Flour. 


Wheat. 


Wool. 


United  SUtes 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

Ceylon 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies.... 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Japan 

Natal 

Philippine  Islands 

Straits  Settlements. . . 

United  Kingdom 

All  other  coimtries . . . 


$65,100 

378,079 

26,289 

65,450 

225,548 


12: 


4,492 

75, 173 

44,291 

81,457 

475,097 

112,125 

124,807 

354,545 

84,258 


$286,530 

86,191 

228,906 

764,425 


945,186 
294,455 
18,591 
769,700 
681,057 
707,594 
365,879 
1,159,960 


$43,940 
*8,'i76,'i99" 


504,136 

4,214 

14,016 

80,318 


4,312 
247,612 
893,057 


17,138,072 
1,810,800 


$3,907,434 

16,629,770 

57,926 


34,087,703 
20,037,294 


2,344,539 


62,042,343 
534,902 


Total 14,066,711 


6,308,483     23,867,585 


140,(102,001 
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The  total  value  of  the  inward  interstate  trade  in  1907  amounted  to 
$226,999,343,  of  which  $194,481,322  represented  products  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  $32,518,021  the  products  of  forei^  coimtries.  In 
1906  this  trade  was  valued  at  $209,431,439,  of  which  articles  worth 
$182^439,591  were  the  products  of  the  Commonwealth  and  $26,991,848 
of  foreim  countries.  The  inward  trade  in  1907  was  distributed 
among  the  several  states  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  produce  of 
other  states,  $79,060,289,  and  of  other  coimtries,  $10,746,147;  Vic- 
toria, $50,153,566  and  $3,851,134;  Queensland,  $14,514,054  and 
$7,059,097;  South  AustraUa,  $31,140,257  and  $4,402,679;  Western 
Austraha,  $12,628,173  and  $1,657,194;  and  Tasmania,  $6,980,118  and 
$4,796,905. 

IMMIGRATION  AND   VISITORS — ^REVENUES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  arrived 
in  or  departed  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  distributed 
according  to  the  countries  whence  they  arrived  or  to  which  they 
departed,  during  1906  and  1907: 


Countries. 


United  States 

Canada 

China 

British  possessions,  n.  e.  s . 

France 

Qermany 

Italy 

Japan 

New  Caledonia 

South  Sea  Islands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

All  other  countries 


AiTivalk 


1906.  1907. 


682 

876 

22 

32,129 

1,658 

361 
1,914 

340 
1,630 

397 

2  i 
12,674 
1,480 


1,554 

40,628 
2,200 

432 
1,984 

376 
1,544 

510 

122 

17,194 

1,781 


Total. 


54,164        68,638 


Departures. 


1906.  1907. 


1,314 

997 

53 

31,294 

2,080 
454 

1,322 
530 
478 

2,219 

9,674 


51,299 


1,070 

1,508 

29 

33,910 

2,058 
556 

1,519 
704 
531 

2,949 


10,484 
806 


56,124 


The  total  net  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  duties  in  1907 
amounted  to  $52,790,099,  an  increase  of  $7,770,088  over  1906. 


METALS  AND  WOOL. 
By  Consul-General  John  P.  Bray,  Stdney. 


INCREASE   IN   IMPORTS    OF   METAL    GOODS   AND   MACHINERY. 

The  total  value  of  metal  goods  and  hardware  (not  including  ma- 
chinery) under  twenty-nine  principal  headings,  imported  from  Eng- 
land, rose  from  $13,047,786  in  1905  to  $17,083,545  in  1906  and 
$22,769,141  in  1907.  The  increase  in  two  yeai^s  was  thus  nearly 
$10,000,000,  or  nearly  75  per  cent.  Among  the  principal  lines  are  iron 
bars,  rods,  angles,  etc.,  wiiich  amounted  to  $1,330,821  in  1907  against 
$951,721  in  1906;  rails,  $2,443,576  against  $806,441;  galvanized  iron, 
$5,351,450  against  $4,201,107;  tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings,  $1,651,129 
against  $1,333,156;  steel  bars,  angles,  etc..  !?^Q/i5.0B^  ^eainst  $649,384, 
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and  copper  goods,  $1,191;533  against  $629,101.  Wire  manufactures 
rose  from  $1,363,198  in  1905  to  $2,204,465  in  1907.  The  following 
are  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  leading  metal  goods  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1907: 


Attk^k& 


TODfl. 


Golvoiilted  iron ,,...,,..*,. 

Tin  plobea ,,..„,»., „ 

Pig  fron,. , , **..«,, 

Iron  bor^p  onglaa,  etc ... 

Balls. .,.„., 

WI(^ 

T^lre  fioanu^tuiw*  * *  * * . . . . 

Iron  pJatea — 

Ttibei  Bod  plpei  «nd  fitting,  wraufhi 


69,152 
14,630 

4,<H>7 

i«,Dog 


Arttdo. 


Tub^  aii4  pipes  and  Ottlngi,  dutn 

Nall»,  sere»s,  n^d  r[vQts. .... 

Boils  and  nuts.  ^ ....... 

lUjdal^ds .  „ ,..„.„.... 

Sr*e|  burs,  angles.  eU^ 

Toppor  rnanubcttJPM 

Hnrdwam _ 

Cutiery^  value*  ..,.*..,»..*....,. 


Tons. 


4,^3 

3,970 
J. 734 
1^,009 
2,166 
ilSl 
»fl57*205 


Machinery  imports  from  England  in  1907  show  increases  under 
every  headmg  as  compared  witn  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate 
value  of  machinery  rose  from  $3,341,732  in  1905  to  $5,547,207  m  1906 
and  $6,077,455  in  1907,  the  value  last  year  being  nearly  double 
that  of  two  years  previous.  The  kinds  and  values  of  the  machinery 
imported  from  England  during  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Steam  engines: 

Locomotive !  $252, 386 

Agricultural 198,441 

Other '  1,175,878 

Not  steam  or  electrical: 

Agricultural |  248,099 

Sewing  machines I  35,787 


Articles. 


Value. 


Not  steam  or  electrical— Continued. 

Mining 1354, 763 

TextUe 149,479 

Other 3.662,622 

Total 1      6,077,455 

I 

i 


WOOL   MARKET. 


The  last  wool  sale  in  Australia  for  the  year  1907  was  held  on  De- 
cember 20  and  was  very  firm  for  the  best  merino,  comeback,  and  fine 
crossbed.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  offerings  and  sales 
(which  are  by  auction)  of  wool,  in  bales,  in  Australia  from  July  1 
to  December  20,  1907,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year: 


1906. 


1907. 


Markets. 


Offered. 


Bales. 

victoria 297,966 

Sydney 368,837 

Adelaide 109,304 

Brisbane 53,007 

Total 829,114 


Sold. 


Bale*. 
285, 179 
368,266 
102,396 
47,016 


Offered.  :     Sold. 


Bales. 
353,653  I 
438,000  I 
121,157 
67,605 


Bales. 
318,573 
385,000 
109,020 
57,813 


802,857       980,415         870,406 
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The  increase  in  sales  is  thus  about  68,000  bales,  as  compared  with 
the  sales  to  the  end  of  1906.  The  following  is  an  estimate,  compiled 
from  trustworthy  figures,  of  the  number  of  bales  likely  to  be  onered 
for  sale  during  January;  and  February,  which  will  practically  close 
the  season,  compared  with  the  same  two  months  in  1907: 


Markets. 

1908  (esti- 
mated 
sales). 

1907  (actual). 

Offered. 

Sold. 

Melbourne 

BoUm. 
51,000 
19,000 

180,000 
2,000 
15,000 

B<au. 
123,809 

25,045 

280,201 

2,315 

10,286 

BaUM. 
130,663 

QeeloDg 

25,230 

Sydney 

266,674 

Adelaide 

2,603 

Brisbane .-,,,,-,,-  ^  -  ^  ^ ., , r ,  r . , 

9,585 

Total 

267,000 

441,655 

434,874 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  season  will  end  with  a  decrease  of  about 
120,000  bales  in  the  production  in  comparison  with  last  season. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  Consul-Gbnbeal  John  P.  Bray,  Sydney. 

The  total  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  1907  amounted  to 
$429,277,003,  of  which  $192,013,573  were  imports  and  $237,263,430 
were  exports.  In  1906  the  total  trade  amoimted  to  $395,424,351,  the 
imports  being  valued  at  $173,326,825  and  the  exports,  $222,097,526. 
Of  the  trade  in  1907,  $101,517,655  represented  imports  oversea  and 
$160,079,006  exports  oversea,  the  balance  being  interstate. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  and  possessions  in  1907  were 
valued  at  $11,513,000,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $3,036,219,  and  the 
exports  thereto  amounted  to  $5,466,262,  a  decrease  of  $10,097,142 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  several 
countries  during  1907  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States  and  pos- 
sessions 

$11,513,000 

2,454,020 

167,300,233 

190,608 

713,998 

5,836,953 

15,466,262 
17,186,054 
164,606,895 
1,057,821 
21,782,269 
17,935,335 

Italy 

$590,277 

1,144,499 

109,605 

709,711 

1,444,669 

$706,669 

Japan 

2,365,523 

Belgium     

New  Caledonia 

559,248 

British  Empire 

South  Sea  Islands 

All  other  countries 

Total 

682,585 

China    

4,914,769 

Germany 

192,013,573 

237,263,430 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES   AND  POSSESSIONS. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Hawaii  in  1907  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 

• 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ATnmonlft  snlphftt^^ 

129,630 

2,104 

235,546 

7,117 

29,498 
488 

7,865 

10,420 

77,686 

7,592 

5,208,434 

40,795  i 

136,475  i 

913,918  , 

1,658  ' 
394,213 

raiLiPPiNB  ISLANDS— continued. 
C-anned  KHV^s. ... .  .. 

$15,530 

109,656 

9,145 

58,241 

19,750 

Bark 

Coal 

Coal  and  coke 

Fruit 

Glue  stock 

Merchandise 

Oil: 

Potatoes 

Cocoanut 

Provisions: 

Butter 

Other 

5,057 

27,805 

12,390 

137,055 

9,852 

Onions 

Meat,  frozen 

Ore: 

Other 

Antimony 

Sleepers 

Copper 

Tlmoer 

Seeds 

HAWAn. 

Ammonia  sulphate.  < 

Skins  and  pelts 

Timber 

Tin 

116,368 
4,742 
11,506 

Woo! 

Meat.  frc«en 

PHIUPPINB  ISLANDS. 

Merchandise 

3,908 
4,490 

Onions 

BreadstufiCs: 

Bran 

Flour 

CROPS,  MINERALS,  AND  REVENUES. 

During  the  vear  ended  March  31,  1908,  New  South  Wales  produced 
9,155,884  bushels  of  wheat;  4,528,540  bushels  of  com;  851,776 
bushels  of  oats;  367,800  tons  of  hay;  277,390  tons  of  sugar  cane; 
778,500  gallons  of  wine;  490,549  hundredweight  of  tallow;  60,030,347 
pounds  of  butter;  4,667,217  pounds  of  cheese;  and  10,368,036  pounds 
of  bacon  and  hams. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1907  was  $50,102,029, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $11,594,796,  made  up  as  follows: 
Gold  worth  $5,113,378;  silver,  silver  lead  and  ore,  $19,056,951;  cop- 
per, $3,541,712;  tm,  $1,407,369;  coal,  $14,221,952;  and  all  other, 
$6,760,667. 

At  the  end  of  1907  there  were  in  the  state  578,326  horses,  753,116 
dairy  cows,  1,993,277  other  cattle,  44,531,839  sheep,  and  216,145  pigs. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  only  20  miles  of  new  railway 
were  opened  for  traffic.  The  total  mileage  in  the  state  at  that  time 
was  3,473.  These  railways,  owned  and  operated  by  the  state,  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  of  $222,318,675.  The  cost  of  the  tramways 
aggregated  $17,893,586.  The  gross  revenue  from  railways  and  tram- 
ways was  $29,199,000.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  reproductive 
{molic  works  of  the  state  was  $308,925,425,  and  the  total  net  returns 
rom  these  undertakings  gave  interest  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
4.8  per  cent.  The  receipts  from  taxation  and  reproductive  works 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $68,106,777,  and  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  $64,189,155,  leaving  a  good  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.  The  total  receipts  for  the  current  year,  including  the 
accumulated  surplus,  was  estimated  at  $71,795,474  and  the  expend- 
itures at  $70,316,058.  The  simi  of  $583,980  is  to  be  devoted  to  new 
schools  and  teachers'  residences,  and  the  agricultural  college  and 
farmers  are  to  receive  $114,362. 
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At  the  close  of  1907  there  were  4,387  establishments  in  the  state, 
giving  employment  to  87,194  persons,  against  77,822  in  1906.  Of 
these  persons  employed,  66,667  were  males  and  20,527  females. 

During  the  year  3,238  vessels,  of  6,070,953  tons,  entered  New  South 
Wales  ports,  while  3,'205  vessels,  of  6,009,282  tons,  cleared.  Of  the 
entries,  813,934  represented  sail  tonnage  and  5,257,019  steam.  Of 
the  clearances,  780,813  represented  sail  tonnage  and  5,228,469  steam. 

EXPORTS   FROM   SYDNEY. 

The  following  table  shows  details  of  the  principal  exports  from 
Sydney  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1907  and  1908: 


Articles. 

1907. 

1906. 

BreadstufTs: 

Flour 

centals. . 

628,265 

2,871,440 

1,296,129 

129,701 

10,505 

707,050 

6,428 

11,936 

265,715 

6,911,323 

40,501 

709,643 

24,615 

5,080 

27,673 

14,180,231 

92,042 

466,000 

$4,637,745 
$6,060,039 
$2,712,368 

151,311 

Wheat 

do.... 

145,116 

CopDer 

ineots. . 

1,283,013 

hi5m.......  .:.:::.::::   :: 

.nuTnher, , 

213.979 

HooCi  and  boms 

hundredweight (112  pounds).. 

9,748 

Horns 

number. . 

766,284 

Leather 

packages. . 

7;S3 

Provisions: 

Beef,  frozen 

pieces. . 

2,078 

Butter 

ooxes. . 

197,729 

Hares  and  rabbits 

Meat,  preserved 

Mutton,  frozen 

Tallow 

pairs.. 

cases. . 

: carcasses . . 

,   .   ,      . .       cfvsks . 

4,942,4)0 

58,581 

438,931 

19, 757 

Shale 

tons. . 

10,753 

flklns 

18,766 

Timber 

superficial  feet. . 

12,057,538 

Tin 

ingots.. 

79, 157 

Wool 

bales. . 

389,275 

Oold  and  silver: 
Gold- 
Bullion 

value 

$3,801,895 

Coin 

do.... 

$10,973,909 

Silver 

do. . . 

$2,849,059 

NEWCASTUa. 

By  Consul  Frederic  W.  Godino. 

Newcastle  City,  with  its  suburbs,  contains  over  70,000  persons,  who 
are  dependent  on  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits  for  a  livelihood. 
The  largest  mining  interests  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  located 
here,  while  the  environs  are  devoted  to  agriculture  and  grazing. 
Millions  of  sheep  and  thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are  taken 
to  the  markets  tnrough  this  port.  It  is  a  great  railroad  center,  where 
thousands  of  men  arc  employed  and  where  the  shipping  of  all  nations 
pays  annual  visits,  taking  away  cargoes  of  coal,  grain,  live  stock,  and 
produrc.  Many  vessels  ilying  the  American  flag  visit  this  port. 
As  a  largo  porcontago  of  the  wants  of  the  people  must  be  supplied  by 
foreign  countries,  the  market  is  one  of  importance.  Naturally,  there 
is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  British-made  goods,  but  it  is  not  so 
stnmg  that  it  can  n(^t  be  overcome,  to  a  large  degree,  by  proper 
methods. 

A  marvelous  change  has  occurred  of  late,  so  that  while  a  few  years 
ago  American-made  goods  were  seldom  seen,  now  they  are  preferred 
in  numy  cases.  Throughout  this  consular  district  one  may  now 
purchjise  agricultural  implements,  mining  machinery,  tools  of  trade, 
electrical  engines  and  supplies,  steam  engines,  motor  cars,  bicycles, 
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all  maimer  of  cotton  goods,  the  best  grade  of  hats,  books,  candies, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  every  variety  of  notions,  ail  bearing  American 
marks;  also  canned  goods,  furniture,  oils,  paper,  and  milhons  of  feet 
of  lumber.  A  large  proportion  of  this  trade  has  been  built  up 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  growing  in  volume  every  year. 

It  was  threatened  by  the  introduction  of  new  tariff  legislation, 
which  for  a  time  caused  considerable  anxiety,  as  it  appeared  from 
the  radical  changes  made  that  American  trade  would  suflFer,  but  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  items  under  the  new  tariflF  scheme  shows  that 
the  duty  on  but  few  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
has  been  materially  changed,  which  fact  has  allayed  the  apprehen- 
sion felt. 

With  an  American  bank  established  in  one  of  the  commercial 
centers  of  this  country,  competent  to  transact  business  with  American 
cities  direct  as  well  as  with  European  centers;  with  live,  intelligent, 
well-trained  men  here  to  personally  represent  American  interests* 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  goods;  and  with  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  fair  and  honorable  business  dealings.  American  trade  with 
Australia  would  advance  with  leaps  and  bounos. 

REVENUES,   DEBT,   ASSETS,  AND  TAXATION. 

The  year  opened  with  a  credit  balance  of  $4,480,000,  the  revenue 
being  $67,030,000,  and  the  expenditures  $71,510,000.  On  June  30, 
1906,  the  public  debt  stood  at  $428,205,000.  During  the  year  stock 
was  sold  to  the  amount  of  $14,130,000,  but  stock  amounting  to 
$14,300,000  was  redeemed,  leaving  the  debt  at  $428,035,000,  with 
over  J3,500,000  cash  on  hand.  Capitalizing  the  net  returns  from  the 
railways  iand  tramways,  water  and  sewerage  works,  harbor  works, 
and  resumptions  on  a  3^  per  cent  basis,  and  adding  tne  cash  in  hand, 
there  are  now  assets  worth  $458,970,000,  as  against  the  debt. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1908  was  $63,995,000,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  $59,745,000. 

There  are  several  proposals  for  remission  of  taxation,  the  principal 
of  which  is  with  respect  to  the  income  tax.  In  future  the  exemption 
will  be  $5,000  on  all  incomes  earned  by  individual  eflFort,  in  lieu  of 
the  $1,000,  as  heretofore.  The  next  taxes  remitted  are  various 
stamp  duties,  which  will  include  stamps  on  receipts,  checks,  promis- 
sory notes,  and  bills  of  exchange.  In  various  ways  the  government 
is  remitting  revenue  this  year  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  $2,750,000, 
and  next  year  to  a  larger  amount. 

THE   MINERAL  INDUSTRY — GOLD,   SILVER,   AND   OTHER  METALS. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  for  1907  was  $52,886,890,  being 
much  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  exceeds  that  of  the 
previous  year,  which  constituted  a  record,  by  $12,038,765.  This 
orings  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  minerals  produced  to  the  end  of 
1907  up  to  $915,688,800.  It  is  estimated  that  43,758  persons  were 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  1,212 
over  last  year.  The  gold  production  during  the  year  was  247,363  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $5,253,650,  a  decrease  of  6,624  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $140,680,  under  1906. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  silver,  silver  lead,  concentrates,  etc.. 
was  $19,579,730;  lead  (pig  and  matte),  $1,870,910;  zinc  (spelter  ana 
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'concentrates),  $2,683,100;  a  total  of  $24,133,740;  being  an  excess 
over  1906  of  $8,349,425.  The  total  production  of  the  silver-lead 
mines  up  to  the  end  of  1907  was  $244,768,905.  The  number  of  men 
employed  was  10,021. 

The  value  of  the  copper  output  was  $3,638,879,  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  $308,765,  but  largely  in  excess  of  that  for  any  other 
year.  Tne  tin  and  tin  ore  produced  was  valued  at  $1,466,525,  an 
mcrease  of  $187,805  over  the  previous  year.  The  coal  mined  was 
8,657,924  tons,  valued  at  $14,612,095,  exceeding  that  for  the  previous 
year  by  1,031,562  tons  and  $2,925,960  in  value.  The  coal  shipped 
amounted  to  5,743,057  tons,  valued  at  $13,311,090,  or  781,967  tons 
and  $2,908,090  in  value  in  excess  of  that  for  1906.  The  oversea 
shipments  were  3,364,483  tons,  valued  at  $8,381,310.  The  exports 
to  Australasian  ports  amounted  to  2,379,024  tons,  valued  at 
$4,929,780,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  118,934  tons 
and  $535,225  in  value. 

Consequent  on  the  increased  activity  in  metalliferous  mim'Tig  and 
the  startmg  of  iron  smelting,  the  output  of  coke  was  considerablv 
increased.  The  quantity  produced  amounted  to  254,609  tons,  val- 
ued at  $796,580.  The  kerosene  shale  produced  amounted  to  47,331 
tons,  valued  at  $160,275. 

The  value  of  the  other  minerals  mined  during  1907  was  $722,740. 

THE    CROPS COAL  TRADE. 

Insufficient  rainfall  seriously  affected  agricultural  crops,  the  yields 
not  being  profitable.  The  returns  for  some  of  the  principal  crops,  in 
bushels,  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  21,817,938;  com,  5,763,000;  oats, 
1,404,554;  barley,  152,739;  rye,  94,755;  potatoes,  114,856  tons;  hay, 
621,846  tons;  sugar  cane,  221,560  tons;  and  from  vines,  1,140,000 
gallons. 

In  1906  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  exceeded  that  of  1905  by 
514,217  tons,  and  again  1907  figiu-es  show  an  increase  over  1906  of 
570,595  tons,  with  an  increased  value  of  $2,164,875.  The  increased 
tonnage  in  two  years  amoimts  to  1,084,812  tons.  Both  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  showed  increases,  the  greatest  in  any  one  direction 
being  that  with  the  United  States,  of  450,000  tons.  The  average  of 
last  year's  shipments  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
and  all  collieries  are  being  fully  worked.  The  mines  of  the  Maitland 
subdistrict  are  being  rapidly  developed,  from  this  source  the  excess 
quantities  being  obtained,  and  are  capable  of  much  greater  expansion. 
The  total  exports  of  coal  in  1907  reached  4,546,250  tons,  valued  at 
$10,081,935,  compared  with  3,978,655  tons,  valued  at  $7,917,060, 
in  1906.     The  leading  countries  of  export,  exclusive  of  Australia,  were: 


Countries. 


Tons. 


New  Zealand 338, 721 

Chile 73G,  837 

Peru 98,952 

Hawaiian  Islands 113, 375 

Philippine  Islands 351, 755 

United  States 553, 663 

Hongkong 71, 212 


Countries. 


Tons. 


Straits  Settlements . 

Cape  Colony 

Fiji  Islands 

India 

Java 

Mexico 

Canada 


75,345 
13,458 
56,439 
73,479 
45,163 
42,595 
11,020 
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The  increased  demand  for  coal  has  led  to  better  facilities  at  this 
port  to  meet  the  situation.  The  price  of  coal  throughout  the  year 
was  maintained  at  $2.43  per  ton  for  the  best  screened  quality,  which 
rate  was  raised  to  $2.67  on  January  1,  1908^  second  grade  was 
quoted  at  $2.49;  and  third  grade  at  $1.06.  This  mcrease  in  the  value 
for  1908  will  be  approximately  $950,000. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  increase  in  imports,  including  interstate  transfers,  in  1907,  was 
$688,875  over  the  preceaing  year.  A  comparison  of  the  principal 
articles  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


1906. 


Ale  and  beer '  $32,745 

Apparel  and  dry  goods 647,200 

Butter 90,210 

Fruit,  dried '  60,800 

Grain,  oats 61,806 

Hay  and  chaff !  183,965 

Iron,  galvanized 270, 530 

Machinery 135,645 

Oil,  kerosene 108,685 


1907. 


132,705 

713,945 

10,120 

79,400 

71,015 

222,850 

821,935 

260,445 

46,535 


Articles. 


Ores 

Potatoes 

Salt 

Sugar 

Timber 

I  Wines  and  spirits. 
I  All  other  articies.. 


1906. 


$1,883,080 
98,630 
43,025 
228,950 
116,410 
50,790 
2,256,635 


1907. 


$2,114,850 
55,280 
49,325 
244,765 
152,465 
88,165 
2,513,180 


Total 6,278,105      6,966,980 


In  general  exports  other  than  coal  there  was  an  increase  of 
$1,974,640,  the  amount  being  $2,924,570  in  1906  and  $4,899,210  in 
1907.     The  leading  articles  of  export  were  (himdredweight  =  112  lbs.) : 




Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Bullion: 

Gold ounces.. 

Sliver do.... 

Lead hundredweight.. 

Coke tons. . 

Copper  ingots hundredweight. . 

Oiycerin,  unrefined pounds. . 

Horses number.. 

14,623 

842,905 

72,055 

6,879 

83,149 

367,514 

304 

,  Meats: 

Frozen 

Preserved 

RaUway  sleepers. . 

Tallow rr... 

1  Lumbtf,  rough 

. .  hundred  wei^t. . 

pounds.. 

number.. 

42,098 

5,152 

255,538 

10,282 

1,925,706 

24,370 
2,371 

i  Wool: 

Greasy 

Scoured 

bales.. 

do.... 

TBADE    WrrH  THE   UNrrED   STATES. 


The  principal  articles  and  their  values  imported  into  Newcastle 
from  the  United  States  during  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Fish,  preserved 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Machinery 

Meats,  salt 

Metals,  manufactured 

Oil,  kerosene 

Paper,  printing 


Value. 


136,737 
1,713 
2,837 
3,860 
19,004 
13,728 
11,826 
44,869 
17,772 


Artictee. 


Resin 

Lumber 

Tools  of  trade 

Turpentine 

Wax,  paraffin 

All  other  articles. 


$12,716 
30,683 
25,398 
7,037 
26,519 
63,269 


Total 317,977 


Value. 
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In  examining  the  foregoing  fibres  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
but  one-third  of  the  goods  come  into  this  district  through  the  customs 
here,  the  bulk  passing  the  customs  in  Sydney. 

The  leading  exports  and  their  values  declared  at  Newcastle  for  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  calendar  years  were: 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Chrome  ore. . 
Coal. 


Coke 

Lumber: 

Sleepers 

All  other,  including  manufactures. 

Tallow 

All  other 

Total 


$150,811 

632,503 

2,425 

25,743 
4,351 


2,146 


$055,109 
2,891 

44,229 

1,114 

1,657 

222 


$2,030,868 
9,368 

48,190 

4,242 

2,464 

432 


827,069 


1,005,222 


2,095,564 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Newcastle  was  1,836  of  3;181,858 
tons,  against  1,203  of  2,809,632  tons  in  1906,  and  the  number 
cleared  was  1,806  of  3,081,146  tons,  against  1,702  of  2,786,041  tons 
m  1906. 

ANNUAL  FOOD   BILL  OF  THE   STATE. 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  by  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  are  meat  and  bread,  and  according  to  the  oflBicial  yearbook 
these  two  commodities,  in  retail  value,  exceed  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  food.  The  average  consumption  of  wheat  is 
nearly  6  bushels  per  head,  so  that  something  like  10,000,000  bushels 
of  the  total  yield  of  wheat  was  required  for  home  consumption.  The 
meat  supply,  however,  is  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  So  far  as 
mutton  IS  concerned,  there  is  no  necessity  for  importation,  and  there 
is  a  large  exportation  going  on.  The  people  here  are  great  lovers  of 
beef,  the  large  percentage  of  which  must  be  supplied  from  outside 
sources.  The  requirements  of  the  state  in  1905  were  320,000  cattle, 
2,613,000  sheep,  and  289,096  swine,  while  those  for  the  year  just 
closed  were  considerably  larger. 

Rice,  oatmeal,  and  corn  meal  are  the  articles  of  cereal  produce 
largely  consumed.  Potatoes  are  not  produced  in  suflBicient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  local  requirements,  the  average  annual  yield  being  50,000 
tons,  although  the  crop  this  year  reached  nearly  115,000  tons.  The 
consumption  of  sugar  averages  about  120  pounds  per  head.  During 
the  four  years  ending  March,  1899,  the  average  area  seeded  to  cane 
was  15,000  acres;  last  year  it  was  20,000  acres.  In  1907  the  local 
mills  produced  about  21,000  tons  of  sugar,  but  as  the  local  require- 
ments of  the  state  are  about  70,000  tons  it  is  necessary  to  import 
nearly  50,000  tons  every  year.  Tea  is  used  to  the  extent  of  7  pounds 
per  head,  while  the  annual  consumption  of  coffee  is  about  one-half 
pound  per  head.  The  amount  of  butter  required  for  local  consump- 
tion now  exceeds  40,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  5,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  are  used. 

The  sum  expended  \ipon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  con- 
sumed in  the  state  during  1905,  the  latest  available  figures,  was  about 
$22,310,000,  an  average  of  $15.08  per  inhabitant,  or  7  per  cent  of  the 
average  income.     The  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  is  more  than 
4^000,000,poimds  annually,  averaging  3  pounds  per  head. 
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NORFOIiK  ISLAND. 

By  CoNsuLAB  Agent  Isaac  Robinson. 

The  whaling  industry  gave  very  poor  results  in  1907,  only  four 
boats  being  employed,  which  captured  6  whales,  yielding  a  little  over 
20  tons  of  oil.  With  the  exception  of  whale  oil,  practically  nothing  is 
exported  from  the  island.  The  imports  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$43,192  and  consisted  principally  of  drapery,  clothing,  foodstuflFs,  and 
kerosene.  New  South  Wales  supplied  articles  worth  $37,207;  New 
Zealand,  $4,938,  and  other  countries  $1,047.  The  exports  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $5,557,  of  which  New  South  Wales  took  articles 
worth  $3,102;  New  Zealand,  $1,052,  and  other  countries,  $1,403. 
The  population  of  the  island,  including  the  Milanesian  Mission,  is 
940—520  males  and  420  females. 


VICTORIA. 

By  Ck)NsuL-GENERAL  JoHN  P.  Bray,  Melboxtrnb. 

The  oversea  trade  (beyond  the  Commonwealth)  of  the  state  of 
Victoria  for  the  year  1907  shows  an  increase  of  $10,927,975  in  im- 
ports and  a  decrease  of  $4,841,282  in  exports,  the  latter  being  due 
entirely  to  lesser  shipments  of  gold.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  oversea  trade  during  the  past  two  years: 


Class. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1906.         '         1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Mercbandise 

Ooldand  specie.. 

1                        , 

1    S69,451,038  1    S80,630,143 

i        2.841,612          2,590,482 

$71,124,778 
17,007,634 

$76,108,770 
7,182,360 

Total 

72,292,660        83,220,626 

88,132,412  1        83,291,130 

Imports  of  merchandise  show  a  large  increase  over  1906,  which 
year  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  $10,000,000  over  1905.  Compared 
with  1905,  the  import  trade  of  1907  was  33  per  cent  greater.  This 
movement  has  been  due  partly  to  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the 
commimity  and  partly  to  the  higher  cost  of  many  articles  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  Of  the  increase,  dry  goods,  etc.,  account  for  $1,286^- 
035,  manufactures  of  metals  for  $1,087,140,  and  larger  business  is 
also  shown  in  galvanized  iron  and  other  metal  goods,  lumber,  kero- 
sene oil,  and  many  miscellaneor.s  commodities,  while  the  exports  of 
gold  decreased  largely,  those  of  merchandise  increased  by  $4,983,992, 
on  accoimt  of  the  larger  shipments  of  wool,  frozen  meat,  sheepskins, 
and  raisins. 
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IMFOBTS  AND  EXPORTS,   BY  ABTICLES. 

The  following  statements  show  the  principal  oversea  imports  and 
exports  of  the  State  of  Victoria  during  the  year  1907: 


Imparts. 


qiumtltiefi.  j 


Exports. 


"!!" 


Value  and 
quantities. 


A  i^Ieiiltural  machlnfiry dollars . 

AppEiToL,  dry  good^t  etc , .  .do. . . 

Ltimtaer, ..,,.. ............ .  .do. . . 

Muchlnery-  ■  ■  — -  -  ■- —  ^  - .  ,do, . . 

MfitBj  maiLuiiactiiFaii^..^..........do... 

Beer gallons, 

C^ndififl* .,..., . , ,  * ,  .poirnda. 

CerneQt. do 

Creitn  of  tartar*  ,***...-..**....  .do. . . 

CaiTflnts. .. . . — , . , .  .do 

Hops „.....,...,.... do. . . 

Iron  and  steel; 

BurSn  Kjlrdera,  eta .ewt. 

Pig.... do,„ 

Gaivantxed. ...... ...... .do. . . 

1f«ats,  catiQed ,,,,.„  .pounds, 

OllJ 

Kerosene .gallons. 

Castor .do. . . 

Spiiita: 

Brandy., , ,....,........,,..  .do. . . 

Whisky do.,. 

Tea, , ,,..,..-,*..,-♦.... ,  .pounds* 

Tin  plates boxes . 

Tobi^c^o. 

SianulacturBd pounds. 

UMmfldtifactured, .  ........ do... 


718,6fl6 
22,077,257 

3,414,260 

5,371,725 

el  6,  359 

l,H5Sl,»fi4 

1,S87, 166 

3»,BS5 

743,  S76 
#07,563 
411,  Ml 

103, les 

7,1S5,S6S 
m,351 

79,353 

47e,Kil 

li&57,3S4 

05,S33 

338,705 
S,  709, 107 


Bi3CUitfl 

Butter ,_, 

Confectionery'" 
Flour,  .*,,,,..., 
Fnjtt: 

Fresh..,.,., 

Dried 

Hay  ondctioll,. 
,  Jmna  a£id  JeUlea. 
I  Meats: 

FrotetJ— 
Beef..,, 
Mulion. 
FouJtry. 
Rabbits 
Canned  „ , . , 
Bacon  and 

Oats 

Poutoes ., 

Sheep..... 

Babbit..., 

Tallow .... 

Wheat 

Wlnfl ..... 

Wool-. ._...„ 


..-.do... 


....do,., 
.pciunda. 
..,,.owt. 
..pooDdE. 


..,.do.„ 
....do... 
.,..palis. 
....do... 
.pounds. 
....do... 
,  .centals. 


.ntitnber. 
,, pounds, 

...... GWt. 

..oontcUs. 
.....goUa. 
..pounds. 


1, 1S3,  IG3 

H  707, 358 

220.274 

i,337,iea 

7^408 

3,490,045 

84,  646 

718,938 


i,2oe,4aa 

33,54ey3fi« 

S,2il,331 

fiOO,745 

S5,(£23 

173,496 

57,433 

4,053,(564 
3,418,315 

137,  e«) 
6,998,162 

574,761 
1H£4S,150 


The  butter  export  trade  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  for 
the  year  1907  shows  a  decline  of  nearly  3,000,000  pounds  in  oversea 
shipments  as  compared  with  1906.  -  Tnis  decline  is  due  to  the  unfa- 
vorable weather  experienced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  Victorian  butter  exports  to  destinations  be- 
yond Australia  for  each  of  the  past  four  years. 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pounds 

34,663,550 
$6,389,714 

30,968,120 
$6,219,640 

37,708,663 
$7,962,849 

34,717,940 
$7,519,108 

Value 

The  great  market  for  Victorian  butter  continues  to  be  London,  the 
total  shipments  to  England  comparing  as  follows: 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pounds 

29,242,710 
$5,342,443 

26,207,602 
$5,201,684 

33,215,854 
$6,931,900 

30,002,629 
$6,437,436 

Value 

Shipments  to  other  oversea  destinations  show  a  slight  increase, 
being  4,715,311  pounds  in  1907,  against  4,492,909  pounds  in  1906. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  from  Victoria  to  the  United  States  in  1907 
was  $4,179,960,  against  $4,911,027  in  1906  and  $3,613,914  in  1905. 
The  articles  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 

1006. 

1006. 

1007. 

Ammonia 

126,270 
1,161 

Books . ." .- 

12,256 

6,466 

31441 

14,266 

816 

174,020 

3,322,662 

00,181 

$716 

7,752 

3,476 

11,600 

7,612 

80,103 

4,766,187 

24,501 

Iron,  old 

8,841 

Oil,  eucalyptus 

6,218 

Onions 

10,942 

8ausag9 casings x .  . . x  . .                  .  ., 

13,395 

SkinsT r 

196,030 

Wool 

3,885,258 
23,836 

Other  articles 

Total 

3,613,014 

4,911,027 

4,179,960 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1907  ^were  valued  at 
$612,837,  against  $279,548  in  1906  and  $218,819  in  1905.  The  items 
in  1907  were:  Flour,  worth  $392,735;  hay  and  oats,  $133,674;  sewer 
pipe,  $42,743;  butter,  $40,845;  live  animals,  $2,137,  and  biscuits, 
$703. 


QUEENSLAND. 

By  OoNsuiiAB  AoBNT  David  J.  Brownhill,  Townsvillb. 

The  vear  1907  was  one  of  considerable  expansion  in  the  trade  of 
north  Queensland.  The  wet  seasons  experienced  twentj  or  thirty 
years  ago  seem  to  have  returned,  as  good  rains  fell  at  vanous  periods 
during  the  year.  These  rains  were  the  means  of  furnishing  ample 
grass  and  water  for  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  With 
few  exceptions  the  pastoralists  are  prosperous,  and  if  they  are  not 
now  doing  so  will  soon  be  working  exclusively  on  their  own  capital. 

The  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  or  industrial  metals  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  mining  communities,  but  as  tin  and  silver  lead  have 
maintained  a  price  which  will  yield  satisfactory  profits  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  a  general  retrogression. 

The  imports  into  this  section  of  Queensland  in  1907  were  valued 
approximately  at  $4,500,000.  The  exports  from  TownsvUle  during 
the  year  were  estimated  to  be  worth  $12,500,000,  and  those  from 
Cairns  at  $7,500,000,  of  which  minerals  account  for  $5,000,000.  The 
gold  produced  at  Charters  Towers  was  worth  approximately 
$3,165,000,  while  at  Ravenswood  the  output  was  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000.  The  exports  of  copper  from  this  port  were  valued  at 
$2,500,000.  This  copper  is  taken  from  the  Qoncurry  mines,  about 
400  miles  distant  by  rail. 

The  output  of  sugar  of  north  Queensland  in  1907  was  64,519  tons, 
valued  at  $3,232,200. 

RAILWAT   EXTENSION — HABBOB   IMFBOVEMENTS. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway,  running  from  Richmond  to  Clon- 
curry,  a  distance  of  490  miles,  was  completed  in  December,  1907. 
This  line  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  this 
port,  as  it  largely  increases  the  facilities  for  those  trading  in  the  west 
and  will  enable  cattle  to  be  trucked  over  dry  stages  in  times  of  drought. 
In  addition  to  the  vast  copper  deposits  which  lie  within  an  area  of 
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200  miles  square  at  Cloncuny,  gold  has  been  found  in  paying^ 
quantities. 

During  1907  there  were  several  large  shipments  of  horses  from  the 
north  or  Queensland  to  the  Philippme  Islands;  also  a  number  of 
cattle,  were  taken  over,  and  arrangements  have  been  eflPected  to  supply 
some  blooded  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  harbor  board  had  a  small  surplus,  which  was  expended  in  the 
further  extension  of  the  harbor  and  m  the  general  development  of  the 
port.  The  Cairns  harbor  board,  which  has  only  been  in  existence  two 
or  three  years,  is  making  rapid  progress  with  the  improvements  at  that 
place.  All  the  wharves,  with  but  one  exception,  wxiich  were  privately 
owned  were  bought  by  the  board,  which  gives  it  control  of  the 
wharves  in  the  inner  harbor.  Dredging  is  bemg  proceeded  with,  and 
it  is  contemplated  to  make  the  channel  of  sufficient  depth  to  float 
oversea  vessels^  As  this  port  will  ultimately  control  the  whole  of 
the  trade  passing  through  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  it  is  likely  to 
become  of  considerable  unportance  within  a  few  years.  The  most 
fertile  land  exists  around  Caims,  producing  sugar  cane,  com,  bananas^ 
rice,  coffee,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  many  other  minor  products. 


WESTERN  AUSTRATJA, 

Compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  Western  Australian  Official 

Returns. 

The  total  trade  of  Western  AustraHa  in  1907  amoimted  to 
$79,946,171,  against  $81,045,119  in  1906.  The  value  of  the  imports 
in  1907  was  $31,744,170,  of  which  $14,286,367  represented  interstate 
transfers  and  $17,458,803  direct  shipments.  The  exports  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $48,202,001,  of  which  $47,306,978  were  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  state  and  $895,023  articles  of  other  states 
and  countries. 

The  imports  and  exports  by  ports  in  1907  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Ports. 

Interstate. 

Direct. 

Domestic. 

Australian      Oversea 
produce.       produce. 

Other. 

Fremantio  a 

Perth  a : 

Albany 

Bunbiirv 

1 

88.502,554  ,  SI,  162, 772 

2. 599,  r>33  !        330, 103 

(•>88,428            73.553 

205.021             19,355 

440,311  ,          52,707 

29,788              5.023 

40,303               1,500 

2, 745                  122 

12,517  ' 

$9,812,884 

0,444,982 

344,349 

175,457 

233,918 

271,  770 

69,289 

34, 523 

43,541 

i9,aso 

7, 081 

080 
78 

}$38,374,940 

3, 139, 803 
1,842,985 
788,072 
857.288 
569,298 
584,807 
566,003 
3,')4,471 
171.131 
58,180 

$822,501 

62,703 
3,334 

Gcraldton 

326 

Broome 

5,630 
34 

Port  Hedland 

Cossac'k 

Carnarvon 

Onslow 

Derby 

Busselton 

3,299    

2,(;08  ,                  73 
15 

330 
39 

Esperance 

20, 550              6, 780 
15,588              2,083 
4,847               3,003 

Eiicla 

Wvndbam 

565 

1 

1 

Total 

12.028,173        1,0,')7,194 

17,458,803 

47,306,978 

895,023 

c  The  total  value  of  ex|>orts  from  all  Western  Australian  port^  to  other  commonwealth  ports,  amounting 
to  ?0,Osl.os«i.  is  included  in  Freniantle  and  Perth,  as,  owinp;  to  the  system  of  export  voucners  having  been 
suspended  by  the  eommonwealth  customs  department  for  interstate  traffic,  there  is  no  means  ofdlstln- 
guishJng  the  iadivirlual  ports  of  shipments. 
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Of  the  imports  in  1907,  $11 ,034,356  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$93,744  from  New  Zealand,  and  $1,294,139  from  all  other  British 
possessions.  The  United  States  furnished  articles  valued  at 
$2,233,208,  against  $2,337,760  in  1906.  Of  the  exports  the  United 
Kingdom  took  articles  worth  $22,165,759,  against  $24,910,338  in 
1906;  other  AustraUan  states,  $9,091,556,  against  $3,763,698;  and 
other  British  possessions,  $19,072,322,  an  increase  of  $1,584,419  over 
1906.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,232,  a  gain 
of  $8,414  over  1906. 


VALUE   OF  DIBECT  IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  direct  imports  and  exports  and  reexports  from 
and  to  all  foreim  countries,  including  the  several  Austrauan  states, 
during  1906  and  1907  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1906. 


Exports. 


1906. 


1907. 


United  States 

Belgium 

British  Empire: 

Australia  (other  states) 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

Other  possessions 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherltmds 

Sweden 

O  ther  countries 

Total 


$2,337,760 
554,095 

14,796,292 

183,399 

11,270,649 

1,015,293 

621,686 

1,773,557 

102,708 

81,723 

92,902 

61,551 

302,772 


12,233,208 
202,583 

14,285,368 

93,744 

11,034,356 

1,294,139 

239,710 

1,711,257 

82,955 

79,747 

90,843 

121,210 

275,050 


12,818 
4,721 

3,763,698 

166,502 

24,910,338 

17,321,402 

2,i000 

585,897 

92 

97 

18,902 


1,074,265 


33,194,387 


31,744,170 


47,850,732 


Sll,232 
78,399 

6,079,086 

247,768 

21,679,109 

18,824,556 

13,247 

400,362 

33,477 

672 

920 


833,173 


48,202,001 


IMPORTS    IN   DETAIL. 


The  value  of  the  articles  of  import,  both  foreign  and  interstate,  in 
1907  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements,  etc 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Apparel,  etc.,  not  elsewhere  specified. . 

Bara 

Belting 

Books 

Breadstuils: 

Biscuits 

Bran,  etc 

Flour 

Oats 

Oatmeal ,  e  tc 

Candles 

Canvas,  etc 

Cement 

Coal 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Confectionery 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Eartnen  ware,  etc 


Value. 


$410,324 

106,912 
167,471 
500,593 
1,596,489 
434,696 
92,133 
241,257 

103,599 

257,788 

130,685 

357,041 

81,5^ 

48,874 

82.221 

92,074 

350,335 

•    107,487 

204,826 

52,842 

849,924 

09,484 


Articles. 


Value. 


El^trical  machines,  etc 

Fancy  goods 

FertlllMrs 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Fruit: 

Apples 

Bananas 

Currants 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Preserved 

Raisins 

Furniture 

Glass  and  glassware 

!  Gloves 

Hats  and  caps 

Hops 

Instruments,  musical 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Bar,  rod,  etc 

Beams,  girders,  etc 

Cash  registers,  etc 

Cutlery 

Engines 


1303,903 
313, 369 
142,380 
285,931 
204,238 

31,704 
48,554 
40,383 
61,040 

155,446 
38,499 

112.947 

169. 427 
79,733 

284.330 
75.071 

197,084 

193,293 
48.743 
9,913 
60,082 
97,009 
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Artides. 


Artldm, 


Vajue. 


Iron  and  steel,  numufactures  ot—Cau^ 

MaeJilnery  and  parts* .  ,„*,„„... 

Maton.. 

NaJla.. ........„„.,...., 

Pig 

Pipes  and  tubes.,,, .,...».>....,., 

PLa.te  and  sheet . . .  _, ^_« . ._. 

Rails , .,,„ 

TooISp  ail  kitids..., 

\Vlro  and  netUng ,.,  ^ ,  ..^  ..,.,„  ^. 

Jams  and  j^Hes 

Jawulry,  Btc.---.,-»*^*..**. , 

lAmw,  etc. 

Learner,  and  mann^tunes  oil 

Boots  and  ahoes , ..*,*.** 

Manufat'tunBd..... ..,_. 

Unman  uJ^auied,  *...,...-....« . 
Oil: 

KeiToaene.  .,„...„.„,„...„.... 

LtHMed 

LnbricatlnB...„^,, ._. 

CJl!  meo'jj  £tnres ,.*.,* 

Otilons. 

Paints  and  eolorSj  etc. ,  »..-.*,*.,..,,. 

Paper,  and  manulactaPBS  of 

Parfujnery . . .  „ ._..._.*  ,***,. . . . 

Forsoiuil  ifiects 

Pic  ides,  sauces,  etc. . .,.  *  *  *  *^ *,*,** 

Piece  gocHls: 

Cotton  and  llnHU.. ...... ...,,,.... 

Flannel , 

Silk  and  part  Bilk .. 

Velvets^  etc, ., .  .,„... ,  „ . . . 

Woolen 


tA7O,201 

454,919 
103,  in 
294, 62S 
763,753 
716, 4&5 
300,434 
674,662 
279,824 
166,  S2g 


B7,00U 
184,951 

265, eaa 

26,104 
17,902 

1^4, 06^ 
53.332 
67,&I4  , 

331,623  ; 
S3,7S9 

124,821 

922,032 
140,033 
180,  S40  : 
255,0g2  I 
37,777 


Potatoes. 

Pro  visions ; 

Dairy  producla — 

Butter....,,,..,,, 

Cheese,,.,... . 

Bliik  and  cream.  _ . 
Meat  prod  no  ts— 

Bacon  and  hams. . 

Lard, etc.*-.-,,,. 

Meat  In  tins 

Mutton  and  lamb . 

Pork... 

Hug!,  etc.  — ,  - . .,— . 


Hup,! 
Seeda. 


Soap. 

Spirt  ts,etc , 

Staroh -., 

Stationary*-**-""-.-*--"-,. 

Stearin.. 

Sagar 

Tea . 

Timber. ,..,,...........,....., 

Tobacco,  and  manullBCtur^  of ; 

Opini - 

Cigarettes, . . , 

Tobacoo 

Trimmings,  dress,  bat,  etc . .  * .  - 

Vehicles. . . 

Watches,  and  parts 

Wine 

Zinc,  sb«et, ,  ,..,.„,..„...„.. 
All  other  articles ,....,. 


il1N,S21 


1,664,124 
168,512 
491,802 

500,920 
62,228 
431,474 
173,773 
3&,3S3 
59,239 
3S,360 
153,6^ 
363,253 
40,91H 
216,647 
104,253 

416,243 
493,094 

71,022 
151,139 
435,650 
62,106 
107,601 
5£,902 
52,214 
38,d43 
6,225,6^ 


Total 31,7*4, 17U 


DETAILS   OF   EXPORTS. 


The  exports  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie 
valued  at  $26,215,265,  in  1907  amounted  to  $21,091,713.  The  items 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Apparel 

Bags  and  sacks 

Bark  for  tanning 

Breadstufls: 

Flour 

Wheat 

Coal 

Copper,  and  manufoctures  of 

Fancy  goods 

Fruit 

Jewelry,  etc 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather 

Matte  containing  gold 

Mutton,  frozen 

Ores: 

Copper,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Gola  and  concentrates 

Tin 

Other 


32, 
480, 

168, 

470, 

5, 

707, 

1, 

5, 

507, 

31, 

33, 

8,622, 

27, 

282, 
16, 

736, 
16, 


495 
722 
679 

211 
469 
674 
580 
489 
553 
883 
116 
817 
217 
185 

150 

8f>8 
867 
805 


Articles. 


Personal  effects 

Sandalwood 

Skins  and  hides 

Tallow 

Timber,  and  manufactures  of. 

Wool 2 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Bullion  and  specie: 
Gold- 
Bullion 

Specie 

Silver:  Bullion 

Grand  total 


Value. 


S19,427 

321,785 

909,495 

32,070 

2,490,169 

3,952»026 

1,209,961 


21,091,713 


2,436,399 

23,720,455 

58,411 


47,306,978 
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IMPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  the  imports,  including  transshipments,  from  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  $2,566,162.  The  details  of  these  imports  were  as 
follows: 


Aitidv. 


Vihw. 


ArUcJe?, 


VihM. 


Agrtculturol  Lmplemeiitat  etc. . . 
Appfli«].  etc...... ...... *,^.,^, HI 

Befting. , , ,  * 

Books „,„ 

Boots  and  abow. .............. 

Flour.,*. 

Oatmeal.  ^ .  ^,. ..,  ^^  ,,,.„ ,,.. 

Codies. «,, , 

CanrM —  .,,.. 

Cotton  and  iJnen  goods^ . ^, * .. , 

Drug*, ., ,. 

Etectrlcal  appttifttUA,  etc  - . ..* 

F^ncy  goods....... 

FiatioraU  Uodj 

Fnniiturt......  _...,. ,....,.,, 

Glass  and  glasswu« ^_ 

Hopa , ., 

Ir»n  tmd  stKi.  mAnubcturea  of: 

Bar,  rod.  fltc 

Qnsb  regfRtera.... -.....,... 

Enf Inei .,.....,  ..^,.,. ,  .,^ 

HochlDerr^  «to. . ...... . .. .. 

Naib 

Plpfii  and  tubes, ,,,.„* 


sw.aao 

17,263 

15,900 

1,460 
6,047 
l,3i3 

3,436 

n,fm 

6.034 

7»31£ 

3G,4^ 

0,459 
8.4&S 

ITS,  040 

aO,«i4 


IroD  and  itnel,  manu&ctnrp^of-^Con. 

Plate  and  sheets  *..,... 

Bails..... ..„.. 

TooU.  aU  Icinda. ,...., „ .. , 

Wipe.. 

Jewelry*  etc.... ,.^..*.... 

LAmps,  etc, .„, 

Musical  tnstnimenti^ ...*..».,*..... 
HetalSt  Tnnnu  frtcturet  of. 

KaroeBne.^,, ,,...... 

Lubrfcatitig. . 

Paints,  colors,  etc . , , 

Fivper,  aad  manufactures  of...,.,.... 

Perfumery ^., ,,^ 

Pickles,  preMrv«9,  etc ,... 

fioap...' , ., 

3taUonery..... ,,.. 

Timljer „..,.., 

Tobaooo,  etc..,,...*.....,,.. 

VeHlcka 

Watches  and  narts..^.., ., 

AliotlieTartioJes. .. 

Tot^ 


I1S3,OIO 
10,476 
lfi3,£70 
^,210 
1,»Z3 
14,344 
14, 7W 
62,034 

31,776 
7A,25a 

7,733 
30,030 

0,357 

23,400 
23  310 

fi«o,ofla 


3,5d0,ie» 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted  to  $11,232. 
against  $2,818  in   1906.    The  leading  articles  were:  Cameos  ana 

Erecious  stones,  $8,020;  machines  and  machinery,  $1,037;  bacon  and 
ams,  $954;  and  sandalwood,  $462. 


TASMANIA. 


By  Consul  Hbnry  D.  Bakbb,  Hobabt. 

The  total  trade  of  Tasmania  in  1907  amounted  to  $35,647,824^ 
against  $33,009,543  in  1906.  The  imports,  including  interstate,  in 
1907  were  valued  at  $15,806,332,  an  increase  of  $1,058,336  over  1906, 
and  the  exports,  including  interstate,  amounted  to  $19,840,492, 
against  $18,261,546  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  exports  in  1907, 
$2,472,158  were  oversea  ana  $17,368,334  interstate.  These  figures 
do  not  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  trade  of  Tasmania,  inasmuch  as 
the  interstate  returns,  both  imports  and  exports,  include  an  imknown 
value  of  goods  transshipped  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  to  and  from 
this  state.  Probably  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  tne  interstate  trans- 
fers were  a  part  of  Tasmania's  foreign  trade. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  products  to  and  from  Ta»» 
mania  m  1907  are  snown  in  the  following  table: 
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Articles. 


IMPOSTS. 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Sheep 

BreadstufTs: 

Flour 

Oats 

Wheat 

Hay  and  chaff 

Jams  and  jellies.. 

Onions 

Provisions: 

Bacon 

Butter 

Cheese 

EXPORTS. 

Animals: 

Horses 

Sheep 


1906. 

1907. 

198,230 
383,456 

Sll,913 
399,150 

54,262 
43,443 
341,088 
102, 114 
54,972 
14,332 

50,261 
5,980 
537,062 
13,067 
27,165 
10,020 

100,921 

384,736 

17,929 

116,359 

304,239 

10,229 

73,129 
244,454 

99.281 
257,974 

Articles. 


EXPOBTS— continaed. 


Ap^u«l,etc 

Beer.*.'.*.'.'.!!!!!! 

Fruit,  etc 

Furs 

Grain  and  pulse. 

Hops 

Leather 

Minerals 

Potatoes 

Provisions: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Rabbits 

Tallow 

Skins 

Straw 

Timber 

Wool 


1906. 


$130,865 

124,641 

73,733 

1,664,380 

74,964 

309,982 

252,119 

25,267 

9,452,578 

1,507,190 


14,663 
63,980 
55,177 

673,163 
62,286 

455,636 
2,133,505 


1907. 


$201,683 

118,850 

75,782 

2,066,390 

92,921 

781,818 

342,611 

85,768 

10,353,023 

1,208,138 

118,382 
26,844 
43,185 
76,390 

558,667 
40,723 

599,505 
1,953,798 


TRADE    WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  imports  into  Tasmania  from  the  United  States  in .  1907 
amounted  to  $291,533.  The  figures  do  not  include  American  goods 
imported  indirectly  through  [Melbourne  and  Sydney,  the  greater  part 
of  Tasmania's  business  with  the  United  States  being  conducted 
through  general  agents  in  those  cities.  The  import  figures  are  of 
interest  as  showing  more  the  classes  of  goods  which  Tasmania  buys 
from  the  United  States  than  the  quantities  which  are  bought.  The 
facts  are  impossible  fully  to  ascertain  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  credited  with  a  large 
part  of  the  goods  eventually  consumed  in  Tasmania. 

A  perusal  of  the  articles  enumerated  may  be  beneficial  to  Americai> 
manufacturers  as  indicating  along  what  lines  and  in  what  classes  of 
goods  there  may  be  opportunities  for  extension  of  American  trade. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Apparel '  $4,896 

Cartridges ■  3.849 

Arms i  2,340 

Blacking  and  dressing |  403 

Books,  printed ;  847 

Boots 2,910 

Brush  ware |  910  11 

Clocks ;  5,163  ' 

Cutlery 788  ,1 

Electrical  materials !  1,489  I 

Fancy  goods 2, 355  1 1 

Fish,  preserved 7,558  ,, 

Furniture 7,8o0  '; 

Glassware 472  | 

Agricultural  implements 25. 579 

Reapers  and  binders 5, 937  ' 

India-rubber  goods 730  | 

Musical  instruments 1 ,  781 

Iron  and  steel  rods  and  bars 1 ,  017  ' 

Galvanized  iron 885  | 

Jewelry 730  , 

Lamp  ware 1 ,  971  : 

Leather 87G  , 

Leather  manufactures 886 

Cream  separators 2, 511  ' 

Engines 11,007  ■ 

Boilers 10,5,')0    i 

Machinery '  5,690  I 

Sewing  machines 4, 861  11 


Typewriters 

Tools,  hand  and  machine 

Medicines 

Metals,  manuiactured 

Nails 

Pipes,  iron 

Plated  ware 

Wire 

Paints 

Paper  and  manufactures. 

Paper  hangings 

Perfumery 

IMece  goods 

Resin 

Sausage  casings 

Soap 

Stationery 

Timber 

Tol)acco 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Varnishes 

Vehicles  and  parts 

\Vatches 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Ax  handles 

Other  articles 

Total 


17,145 
3,591 

13,059 
3,718 
3,046 
4,502 
4,511 
6,156 

14,113 
1.913 
l.OCO 
7,383 
1.435 
1.586 
3.2ti5 
1,382 

31.380 

25,584 
676 
50t> 
3,835 
1,005 
3.338 
4.774 

15.026 


291,533 
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AMEBIGAN    STAMPED   GLASSWARE. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Tasmania  for  American  stamped  glass- 
ware, but  its  sale  might  be  materially  increased  if  the  Tasmanian 
importers  were  subjected  to  less  loss  from  breakage  due  to  faulty 
packing  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer.  The  breakage 
appears  to  average  about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  goods 
imported,  as  against  about  5  per  cent  on  competing  Grerman  glassware 
of  the  same  sort. 

Some  of  the  agents  who  supply  the  local  market  with  American 
stamped  glassware  decline  to  break  cases  in  selling  to  local  consumers, 
as  they  are  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  even  a  much  more  than  10  per 
cent  or  breakage  after  the  opening  of  the  cases.  One  dealer  states 
that  he  would  rather  sell  American  glassware  at  15  per  cent  profit  in 
unbroken  lots  than  at  25  per  cent  profit  on  broken  lots;  that  he  would 
rather  sell  to  the  consumer  at  a  less  price,  and  let  the  consumer 
take  the  risk,  than  sell  at  a  greater  price  and  he  himself  take  the  risk 
of  breakage.  American  styles  of  stamped  glassware  appear  to  be 
in  good  favor  with  the  local  trade  at  aoout  $1.30  per  dozen.  The 
glassware  most  in  request  includes  plates,  fruit  dishes,  butter  and 
cheese  dishes,  and  dishes  for  ''sweets"  or  cakes  and  confectionery. 
No  American  tumblers  to  my  knowledge  are  sold  here.  The  German 
and  Austrian  tumblers,  invoiced  at  about  $1.50  a  gross,  have  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  the  local  market. 

TARIFFS   ENCOUNTERED. 

The  duty  under  the  new  Australian  tariff  act  on  American  stamped 
glassware  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  in  favor  of  imports  from  Great  Britain.  As  there  is 
little  or  no  local  competition,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  stamped 

Glassware,  and  not  much  prospect  of  any,  the  high  tariff  need  not 
eter  American  manufacturers  from  attempting  to  further  exploit 
their  trade  in  this  country.  By  more  careful  packing  of  their  goods, 
eliminating  the  waste  from  breakage,  the  extra  cost  from  the  tariff 
might  be  overcome.  Also  American  manufacturers  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  sending  the  most  expensive  grades  of  glassware  to  this 
country,  as  they  will  not  meet  with  ready  sale.  Ordinary  stamped 
glassware  is  looked  on  as  a  good  deal  of  a  luxury,  but  desirable  in 
every  home. 

Large  profits  are  made  on  American  stamped  glassware  by  the 
Australian  agents  who  have  made  it  a  feature  of  their  business.  If 
American  manufacturers  had  direct  agencies  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne and  traveling  men  of  their  own  who  would  thoroughly  can- 
vass all  the  states  or  the  Commonwealth,  including  Tasmania,  they 
would  doubtless  greatly  increase  their  profit  from  this  trade. 

The  exports  from  Ilobart  to  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted 
to  $23,950,  against  $23,019  in  1906  and  $7,401  in  1905.  The  articles 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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effs 


CK>MMB&CiAX4 


ArtfQlBfi. 


Apples^ 


ewas -„,. 

Wool,.... 

Other  an|jOl)es. 


1 


7,iei 


t72D 
£,43:! 

m 


IBDT. 


tie8 

lp73S 
n,727 


33,01i»  I       23^950 
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The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Tasmania  for  1907  was 
$11,081,795,  divided  aa  follows:  Gold,  $1,350,975;  silver  lead, 
$2,786,363;  blister  copper,  $4^)52,024;  copper  and  copper  ore, 
$179,939;  tin  ore,  $2,441,431 ;  iron  ore,  $5,597 :  coal,  $243,602; 
wolfram,  $21,466;  and  bismuth,  $131.  During  the  early  part  of 
1907  the  mining  industry  was  very  prosperous,  owing  to  mgh  prices 
for  metals.  The  decline  in  metal  "prices  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  ctirtailt^d  profits^  but  did  not  interft^re  with  productjon  to  any 
extent.  The  island  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  and  as  the 
eountry  becomes  better  explored  there  may  be  new  discoveries  of 
metals  which  mil  stimulate  activitj^  in  mining. 

The  general  condition  of  trade  in  Tasmania  is  prosperous.  An 
increasing  number  of  tourists  from  the  Australian  mainland  visit 
the  island  every  summer,  and  catering  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  this  class  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  leadiog  features  of  the 
island's  business* 

The  apple  trade  has  further  gained  importance  during  the  year. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
during  the  last  year  was  506,801  cases;  23  large  steamers  have  been 
engaged  to  convey  the  new  crop  of  apples  to  these  countries.  This 
industry  has  proved  quite  profitable,  with  good  prices  in  LondoUj 
and  every  year  more  orchards  are  being  planted. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  acreage  devoted  to  growing  hay; 
nearly  10,000  more  acres  were  sown  in  1907  tiian  during  the  previous 
year;  there  were  also  15,065  more  acres  under  potatoes.  In  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  however,  there  was  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  the  farmers  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
raise  fodder  for  stock* 

The  population  of  Tasmania  at  the  end  of  1907  was  estimated  at 
181,623.  During  the  year  there  was  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
of  3,282*  The  finances  of  the  state  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  they  have  been  for  years,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  revenues 
over  expenditures. 
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BEVIEW  OF  TBADE  CONDITIONS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  Consul-Genkbal  William  A.  Prickitt,  Auckland. 

The  year  1907  was  a  prosperous  one  in  New  Zealand.  '  The  total 
trade  increased,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  nearly 
as  great  as  in  1906.  The  excess  would  have  been  considerably 
greater  had  not  the  principal  exports  commenced  to  decline  in  value 
and  in  amount  of  sales  during  tne  last  quarter  of  the  year.  This  is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  financial  troubles  in  the  United  States 
occurring  at  that  time. 

The  total  foreign  trade  in  1907  amounted  to  $181,869,951,  against 
$162,086,276  in  1906.  The  gain  in  imports  was  $10,178,080  and  in 
exports  $9,605,595.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  five  years 
were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Imports. 

162,236,066 
64,684,028 
62,431,632 
74,026,292 
84,204,372 

Exports. 

172,210,061 
71,050,566 
75,447,928 
88.050,984 
97,665,579 

Excess  of 
exports 

1903              : 

19,973,976 

1904 

6,375,568 

1905       

13,016,296 

1906                                        

14,033,692 

1907         

13,461,207 

The  imports  and  exports  by  principal  countries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Imports. 


Countries. 


1906. 


1907. 


Exports. 


1906. 


United  States $6,841, 233 

Belgium 566,260 

British  Columbia 237, 733 

Canada 626,735 

Ceylon 921, 170 

Fiji  Islands 1,839,780 

France 386,166 

Germany 1,639,329 

Japan 484,960  • 

Straits  Settlements 206,861 

United  Kingdom 43,814, 213 

Uruguay 


16,937,660 

552,347 

294,257 

753,168 

1,071,126 

3,044,096 

426,660 

1,711,226 

458,901 

221,614 

60,017,979 


$3,128,147 

$3,474,987 

46,840 

74,170 

107,603 

292,116 

37,491 

87,643 

2n,4a4 

646,164 

296,618 

279,936 

266,600 

164,467 

267,424 

326,668 

22,862 

7,139 

16,964 

656 

68,360,582 

80,460,243 

11,962 

26,964 

The  imports  by  groups  in  1906  and  1907  were  as  follows: 


Groups. 


Food  for  consumption: 

Animal  and  vegetable 
products 

Beverages 

Misoellfuieous 

ManufiMtures: 

Softwoods 

Metals,  and  maoufMy 
tures  of 

MlsceUaneous 


1906. 


$6,691,580 
3,445,097 
6,553,262 

17,278,969 

14,68$,  486 
IS,  900,  m 


1907. 


$7,320,992 
3,846,953 
6,975,274 

19,490,136 

17,070,646 
16,  $86, 077 


Groups. 


1906. 


Public  works 

Raw  material,  etc. 

Total 

Parcels  post 

Specie.... 
Returned 


$1,836,529 
5,094,324 


goods.... 
OnuKt  total.. 


'  68,513,338 

'     1,066,288 

,    4,419,915 

26,751 


1907. 


$l,2a5,942 
6,656,288 


78,960,807 

1,509,681 

3,713,888 

29,996 


74,006,368       84.204,372 
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nCPOBTS — ^FBEFEBENTIAL  TABIFF  RATES. 

Increases  in  imports  were  shown  in  tho  following  articles ;  Apparel 
and  stops^  $318^930;  cotton  and  linen  goods,  $754,228 j  drapery, 
$376,412;  haberdashery  and  hosiery,  $222,368;  fancy  goods,  $154,- 
768;  bags 'and  sacks,  $286,330;  hardware,  $412,863;  machines  and 
machinery,  $579,181;  iron  products,  $741,799;  motor  carsj  cycles, 
and  materials  therefor,  $538,375;  paper,  $160,808;  cement,  $247,276; 
coal  and  coke,  $98,847;  seeds,  $512,992;  and  timber,  $356,143,  The 
value  of  imports  for  public  works  in  1907  was  $630,587  less  than  in 
1906j  caused  by  purchasing  less  amount  of  railway  and  telegraph 
material. 

The  preferential  and  reciprocal  trade  act  of  1903  listed  37  lines  of 
goods  and  provided  that  while  British  goods  included  in  these  linea 
should  be  admitted  at  the  prescribed  rate,  foreign  goods  should  bo 
obliged  to  pay  50  per  cent  adthtional  dut^s  ^^^  ^^hat  all  articles  on  the 
preferential  fist  found  also  on  the  free  list  should  be  admitted  fToe  if 
British  goods,  but  should  be  taxed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  foreign 
goods.  The  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  decrease  the  imports  of 
several  articles  from  the  United  States,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  increases-  Taking  shoes, 
bicycles,  and  iron  goods,  which  consisted  of  bar,  bolt,  rod,  pipes,  and 
fittmgs,  as  an  example,  the  purchases  from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  five  years  were  as  follows: 


YeMS. 


LOOS, 

19Dfi 
1906. 
1907. 


United 


408,220 
27a, 25S 

140,825 


Ontted 
Klngdoin. 


f£57,12B 

9GS,40S 
9S3jT42 


BfCJVllBI. 


United 


29,7fi2 
10,467 
6^07fi 
3.309 


United 


1226, «»12 
2£a>4S3 
3U,95l 
a20,9Sl 
2S7,S45 


Iran  cooda. 


United  I  United 
Statra.    Ktngdom 


S92  I 

e4i 

317  , 
500 


Toot, 
3S,060 
23,490 

3€>2afi 
37.205 


While  other  articles  listed  in  the  preferential  tariff  have  not  shown 
such  a  marked  diminution  of  trade  and  while  some  have  increased, 
foreign  trade  ha^  been  retarded  in  all  of  them  to  the  decided  advantage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  This  advantage  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  ^Hariff  law  of  1907/'  for  the  preferential  list  now  comprises  194 
classes  of  goods.  The  new  law  did  not  go  into  operation  on  tn©  greater 
part  of  these  Unesuntil March  31^  1908* 
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EXPORTS. 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  New  Zealand  are  butter, 
cheese,  flax,  gum,  frozen  meats,  wool,  and  gold,  the  value  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


Butter  and  cheese 

Flax 

Gold 

Qiim,  kauri 

Meat,  froceu 

Wool 


$11,101,869 
3,776,920 
n,051,354 
2,543,678 

14,001, on 

32,925,058 


$11,084,427 
4,049,250 
9,866,780 
2,822,024 
16,646,661 
37,264,142 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (—). 


-  $17,442 
+  272,339 
-1,184,574 
+  279,346 
+2,645,590 
+  4,339,084 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907 
was  $4,208,415,  a  decrease  of  $5,060  from  1906,  and  $466,583  from 
1905.  The  value  of  the  articles  listed  at  Auckland  and  the  agencies 
of  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  and  WelUngton  is  shown  in  the  foUowing 
statement: 


Articles. 


Casings , 

Fiber,  flax 

Gum,  kauri 

Onions , 

Personal  effects.. 
Other  articles.... 


Total 2,328,358 


CHBISTCUURCH. 


Casings,  sheep  and  lamb.. 

Fiber,  flax 

Onions. 


Pelts,  salted... 

Seed,  grass 

Skins 

Wool 

Other  articles., 


Total. 


1905. 


I 


1906. 


$743,050 

1,480,012 

12,420 

2,073 

90,803 


$9,399 

323,234 

1,520,840 

9,446 

81 

13, 116 


1,876,116 


74,715 

84,405 

153,389 

9,619 

147 

241 

294,297 

349,174 

2,815 

7,525 

1,489 

939 

59,090 

368,284 

3,447 

589,380 

820,187 

1907. 


$1,968 

241,910 

1,953,835 

5,307 

2,283 

6,519 


2,211,822 


62,760 

90 

433,499 

4,750 

1,275 

138,319 

3,760 


644,462 


Casings 

Flax  and  hemp. 

Pelts 

Skins 

Seed 

Wool 

Other  articles... 


Total. 


Casings 

FIl)er,  flax 

Skins 

Wool 

Other  articles. 


Total. 


WELUNGTON. 


1,801 
96,851 
530 
49,608 
46,833 
517,886 
73,559 


137,298 
474,869 
152,740 
201,670 
3,516 

970,093 


19,074 
19,807 
2,927 
523 
5,104 
532,967 
56,688 


787,158  1   637,090 


143,236 
256,388 
250,606 
219,985 
9,865 


206 

7,816 

24,199 

1,370 

13,779 

558,845 

16,214 


622,429 


880.082 


38.174 
309,744 
351,945 

29,439 
400 

?29,702 


(Jrand  total 4,674,998  i    4,213,475  i 


4,208,415 
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FUTURE   TRADE   PROSPECTS. 


Since  1904,  when  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand 
were  the  highest,  the  tendency  has  been  downward.  The  amount 
for  1907,  though  a  slight  increase  over  1906.  was  still  $500,000  less 
than  for  1904.  At  the  same  time  New  Zealand  importations  have 
been  increasing  over  $5,000,000  a  year. 

The  United  States  failed  to  secure  a  share  of  this  trade,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  obUged  slightly  to  retrograde.  This  was  not  attribu- 
table to  any  lack  or  desire  to  do  business,  for  the  exporting  and  import- 
ing houses  which  have  been  conducting  the  trade  so  successfully  for 
the  last  decade  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  the  goods  and  are  anx- 
ious to  increase  their  Unes  whenever  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit;  but 
handicapped  as  thev  have  been  by  the  preferential  tariff  act,  and 
more  recently  by  the  very  unsatisfactory  mail  service,  they  have 
probably  done  well  so  nearly  to  hold  their  own.  The  prospect  for 
the  immediate  future  is  not  encouraging.  The  last  tanff  bill,  with 
its  increased  preferential  schedules,  will  not  fail  to  have  its  retarding 
effect  on  all  foreign  goods  affected. 

The  merchants  having  an  established  trade  will  no  doubt  study 
the  situation  carefully  and  sell  all  the  goods  they  can,  but  it  will  be 
more  difficult  than  ever  for  new  firms  to  ^t  a  snare  of  the  business. 
Unless  they  have  a  new  thing  to  exploit  in  which  they  have  a  mo- 
nopoly it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  sell  goods  to  responsible  per- 
sons by  correspondence.  They  must  either  send  capable  represent- 
atives here,  or  deal  through  the  large  exporting  and  importing 
houses  which  have  a  large  business  acquaintance  and  traveUng  sales- 
men who  visit  all  parts  of  the  colony  with  samples  of  goods. 


SAMOA  AND  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Reports  of  consular  officers  on  trade  conditions  in  Samoa  and  the 
Society  Islands  for  the  year  1907  are  herewith  presented.  The  pres- 
ent volume  of  commerce  of  these  islands  is  small,  measured  by  that 
of  great  commercial  countries,  but  it  is  progressive  in  both  cases,  and 
is  important  with  reference  to  future  developments  and  possibilities. 

The  total  imports  into  Samoa,  exclusive  of  Government  supplies, 
was  $659,000  in  1907,  to  wliich  the  United  States  contributed  $74,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  witli  Australia,  and  the  largest  single  item  is 
food  products,  which  Averc  imported  to  the  value  of  $240,000,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  being  only  $22,73().  It  is  believed  that, 
with  intelligent  and  ])crsistent  etl'ort,  the  trade  of  the  T"^nited  States 
could  be  materially  increased,  especially  in  textiles,  of  which  there 
were  imported  $187,597  worth,  the  Ignited  States  contributing  less 
than  $2,400.  Tm2)orts  from  the  United  States  of  canned  salmon,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  biscuits,  and  some  other  j)r()(lucts,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  purchased  largely  from  this  country,  have  fallen  off,  such 
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supplies  now  being  obtained  mainly  from  Australia,  the  canned 
salmon  coming  from  Vancouver.  The  exports  for  the  year  were  val- 
ued at  $421,199,  of  which  $58,155  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
absence  of  steamship  communication  with  San  Francisco  is  the  prin- 
cipal drawback  to  extension  of  trade  with  Samoa. 

The  trade  of  the  Society  Islands  for  the  year  aggregated  about 
$1,346,000,  of  which  $643,000  were  imports,  an  increase  in  imports 
of  $113,000  over  the' previous  year.  Purchases  from  the  United  States 
aggregated  $294,834,  an  increase  of  about  $39,000  over  1906.  Of  the 
total  exports,  amounting  to  $702,511,  the  United  States  purchased 
$346,338.  Textiles  and  clothing  constitute  the  largest  single  item  of 
imports,  the  value  for  1907  being  $150,318,  followed  by  cereals  and 
flour,  which  aggregate  $101,539.  Trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  islands  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  represented  by  the  figures, 
considerable  quantities  of  kerosene  and  other  American  products  enter- 
ing the  islands  by  way  of  New  Zealand.  Sufficient  quantities  of  coffee 
and  sugar  are  raised  to  supply  demands  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  progressing.  The  islands  seem  to  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  and  as  there  is  direct  steamship  communi- 
cation from  San  Francisco  every  thirty-six  days  there  are  opportu- 
nities for  increasing  the  import  trade,  which  might  be  profitably 
improved  by  merchants  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


EEVEEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  OF  SAMOA. 

By  VicE-CoNSUL  Charles  E.  Parkhouse,  Apia. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Samoa  for  1907  amounted  to  $1,079,820. 
against  $1,403,624  in  1906,  due  to  a  large  falling  off  in  the  export  or 
copra,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  the  actual  production  or  copra 
in  1907  diminished  to  such  a  great  extent. 

The  value  of  the  imports  was  $658,621,  against  $683,365  in  1906, 
a  decrease  of  $24,744.  These  fiigures  are  exclusive  of  government 
supplies,  which  entered  free  of  duty.  The  imports  from  Germany 
ap^egated  $123,591,  against  $167,835  in  1906^  a  decrease  of  $44,244. 
Those  from  the  Australasian  colonies,  includmg  South  Sea  Islands, 
amounted  to  $431,128,  an  increase  over  1906  or  $26,159.  England 
sent  $10,640,  which  was  $8,684  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $73,719,  being  an 
increase  of  $8,819  over  1906.  Lumber  showed  an  increase  of  $16,809, 
but  all  other  lines,  with  one  trifling  exception,  exhibited  a  decrease, 
due  entirely  to  the  poor  shipping  facilities  witn  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  the  Australasian  colonies. 
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nCPOBTB  BY  ABTIOUBS-— SHAKE  OF  THB  XTNITBB  STATES. 

Tlie  imports  into  Samoa,  and  those  from  the  United  States,  in  1907, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Artksies. 

ValoB. 

From 
United 
States. 

Articles.- 

Value. 

From 
Unfted 
States. 

Beer.... 

8887 

6,806 

246,328 

19,756 

106 

7 

1,188 

28 

22,786. 

2,733 

"LaBthw ...* 

879,265 
15421 
187,807 
123,819 

834,868 
r,328 
2!883 

Spirits 

Machinery  and  boats 

ll^ztOes.. 

?^........:::::::...::::::: 

Tobacco,  etc 

AH  ^rtJMM" 

8,438 

Food  nfVMiiiGtii 

Total 

Hardwara.. . 

668,621 

78,71» 

The  customs  statistics  of  imports  give  the  country  from  Mhich  the 
gooiJs  are  shipped,  not  the  place  of  origin,  and  therefore  the  amount 
mentioned  as  mi  ported  from  the  United  States  does  not  express  the 
value  of  Anierican  gooils  that  reach  this  colony.  Coal  oiJ^  or  kero- 
sene, is  chiefly  of  American  origin,  but  is  imported  from  New  Zealand 
or  Australia,  the  same  beino^  the  case  with  plug  tobacco  and,  to  some 
extent,  small  hardware,  saucloth,  cotton  drills,  seine  twine,  etc. 

The  importation  of  Anierican  caimed  salmon,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
has  fallen  off,  salmon  being  more  largely  purchased  from  Vancouver 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Australia,  from  which  colony  also 
comes  practically  all  the  flour  used  here.  In  biscuits,  or  pilot  Drea<l, 
the  United  States  has  entirely  lost  the  tratle  held  some  years  ago, 
^  all  supplies  are  now  bought  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  In 
canned  or  Ise^  beef  the  Samoan  still  prefers  the  New  Zealand  pro- 
duction, it  bemg  fatter  than  the  Australian  or  American  meat* 

COTTON  GOODS — OOKMEBCIAL  TEAVELBBS   AND  OBEDITS. 

The  trade  in  cotton  goods,  while  necessarily  small,  if  properly- 
catered  to  by  American  exporters,  might  prove  worth  the  effort  to 
secure.  The  Samoan  native  uses  a  soft  print,  usually  30  to  32 
inches  in  width,  to  wind  round  his  loins,  ana  a  narrower  print  would 
not  be  bought  for  such  purpose.  Cotton  singlets  used  are  cheap, 
light-weight  goods,  and  come  mostly  from  GermanT  or  Japan,  in  the 
latter  case  usually  through  colonial  warehouses.  Umbrellas  sold  are 
chiefly  German  made  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  English  or  Japanese. 

Five  commercial  travelers  from  Australasia  visit  Samoa  three  times 
a  year,  bringing  a  large  range  of  samples  with  them,  and  thus  hetp 
to  promote  trade  with  the  British  colonies.  An  occasional  visit  is 
also  paid  hj  a  German  representative. 

Australasian  dry  goods  and  hardware  houses  usually  give  four  or 
five  months'  credit  to  their  customers,  which  is  an  advantage  not 
accorded  by  American  houses. 
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GENERAL   DECREASE    SHOWN    IN    EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  Samoa  are  entirely  agricultural  products,  and 
amounted  in  1907  to  $421,199,  as  agamst  $720,258  m  1906.  The 
details  are  shown  in  the  following  tabfe: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Copra 

Cocoa 

Tobacco.. 
Kava  root 


Tom. 
5,378 
116 

1 
48 


Value. 


$371,189 

27,727 

714 

19,992 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Pineapples 

Cocoanuts number. 


Total. 


Tons. 

8 
83,780 


Value. 


$381 
1,196 


421,199 


Shipments  to  Germany  showed  a  decrease  of  $141,441,  and  to 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  to  Australasia  decreases  of  $176,068 
and  $12,156,  respectively.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $2,731  in  1906  to  $33,337  in  1907  according  to  local  govern- 
ment statistics,  but  of  $58,155  value  to  importers  by  declared  values 
on  consular  invoices  for  1907. 


DECLARED    EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNTIED    STATES. 

No  entries  of  the  values  of  exports  are  kept  by  the  local  customs 
authorities,  merely  the  record  or  the  weight  or  quantity  exported, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  valuation  being  estimatea  from  the  average 
value  in  Apia  of  the  produce  exported,  thus  their  figures  difTer  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  consular  invoices.  A  recapitulation  of 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1905-1907,  prepared  rrom  consular 
invoices  declaring  values,  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Copra 

$10,350 

2,182 

40 

$.57,804 

Cocoa 

$1,533 
71 

All  other 

351 

Total 

12,572 

1,604 

58,155 

COPRA  AND  COCOA  PRODUCTION. 

The  export  of  copra  decreased  $316,750  in  value  and  4,257  tons 
in  quantity.  Making  allowances  for  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  1906,  the  product  of  the  previous  year,  and  for  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  1907,  the  actual  production  of  copra  in  1907  may  be 
estimated  at  1,200  tons  less  than  in  1906.  A  new  and  very  salutary 
law  came  into  force  last  year,  by  which  the  natives  are  forbidden  to 
make  copra  from  young,  immature  nuts,  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  copra,  although  it  diminished  the 
production  tor  that  year. 

The  shipment  of  cocoa  increased  from  92  to  116  tons,  which  was 
not  as  much  as  sanguine  planters  hi  antici  ,ted,  but  the  weather 
conditions  had  frequently  Deen  un     ^ora  id  it  is      obable  that 

this  year  the  export  wiU  increi       to  2      i  1  ne     ly 

appear  satisfied  with  their  prospe  ^        \, 
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the  larger  plantations  come  more  into  bearing,  a  considerable  increase 
of  production  may  be  expected.  The  quauty  of  Samoan  cocoa  is 
hignly  spoken  of,  and  the  good  prices  paid  for  it  compare  favorably 
with  that  realized  from  the  production  of  other  coimtries. 

KAVA    ROOT,  COCOANUTS,  AND   RUBBER. 

Kava  root  (Piper  methisticum)  is  principally  exported  to  Fiji  and 
purchased  there  oy  coolies  for  drinking  purposes,  the  drink  not  being 
mtoxicating.  From  17  tons,  valued  at  $6,048,  in  1906,  the  export 
increased  last  year  to  48  tons,  valued  at  $19,992. 

The  export  of  83,780  cocoanuts  was  for  an  English  company 
engaged  in  planting  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

The  growth  of  rubber  in  Samoa  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although  high 
expectations  are  held  regarding  it.  There  are  about  2,000  acres  of 
Para  rubber  planted  in  Samoa  by  German  and  English  companies. 
The  trees  vary  from  1  to  3  years  old,  and  their  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth  appears  to  testify  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  Some  companies  interplant  cacao  with  rubber,  although 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  trees 
as  thev  reach  maturity,  but  they  claim  they  will  be  able  to  know 
then  tae  more  profitable  tree  and  reduce  those  of  the  other. 

LABOR   SUPPLY — NAVIGATION. 

The  labor  on  plantations  is  chiefly  supplied  by  Chinese  coolies 
indentured  for  a  term  of  three  years,  who  are  allowed  to  reengage 
for  a  further  term.  By  their  engagement  a  fairly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  question  has  been  found.  The  average  cost,  mclud- 
ing  transportation  from  and  to  China,  is  from  $10  to  $11  a  month. 
If  the  rubber  production  proves  up  to  expectation,  larger  numbers  of 
such  laborers  will  be  required  wnen  the  trees  are  old  enough  for 
tapping. 

At  present  the  only  re^lar  communication  with  the  outside  world 
is  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  of  New  Zealand,  two  large  and 
commodious  vessels  of  which  line  make  round  trips  every  four  weeks, 
sailing  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
calling  at  Fiji,  Samoa,  and  Tonga. 

During  the  year  four  American  sailing  vessels  arrived  here,  of 
which  three  brought  cargoes  of  lumber  and  general  merchandise, 
while  one  of  them  loaded  a  cargo  of  copra  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  The  only  other  sailing  vessels  arriving  at  Apia  under  the 
American  flag  were  small  schooners  plying  between  nere  and  the 
United  States  naval  station  at  Tutuila. 

DIRECT    STEAMSHIPS    TO    UNITED    STATES — TRADE    OUTLOOK. 

In  the  absence  of  steamship  communication  with  San  Francisco, 
the  facilities  that  exist  for  obtaining  goods  from  New  York,  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  by  steamships  running  at  low  freight  to  the 
Australasian  colonies,  has  been  pointed  out  to  merchants  here  by 
this  consulate,  but,  although  some  l)usiness  has  been  done,  most 
traders  fmd  the  time  too  long  between  the  sending  of  their  orders  and 
the  arrival  of  their  goods. 
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Freight  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  Samoa  will  average  $10  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  landing,  which  will  possibly  be  $1 
additional.  The  Union  Steamship  Company's  present  rate  from  both 
Auckland  and  Sydney  is  £2,  or  $9.73,  per  ton,  inclusive  of  landing 
charges. 

In  spite  of  the  decreased  production  of  copra  during  the  past  year, 
the  prospects  of  the  colony  are  encouraging.  Large  quantities  of 
young  cocoanut  trees  are  arriving  at  the  l>Banng  stage,  and  increased 
cocoa  production  may  be  confidently  expected.  Kubber  planters 
appear  satisfied  with  their  prospects,  and  the  fibers  of  Samoa  may 
also  prove  of  value.  Though  a  falling  off  in  the  total  value  of  imports 
during  the  present  year  is  anticipated,  a  good  increase  of  those  from 
the  United  States  is  looked  forward  to,  now  that  direct  steamship 
communication  is  to  be  resumed. 


EEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

By  Consul  Julius  D.  Dreher,  Tahiti. 

Reckoned  in  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Tahiti  is  a  very  large  one.  It  is  coextensive  with  the  French 
colony  of  Tahiti  and  its  dependencies,  embracing  the  Society,  Mar- 
C[uesas,  Tuamotu  (or  Paumotu),  Gambler,  and  Austral  (or  Tubuai) 
islands,  and  the  isolated  island  of  Rapa,  scattered  throughout  an 
area  or  the  South  Seas  extending  1,300  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  1,600  miles  from  east  to  west.  Most  of  these  islands  are  low- 
lying  atolls,  consisting  of  narrow  strips  of  land,  not  generally  con- 
tmuous,  which  inclose  lagoons,  many  of  these  being  of  considerable 
extent.  The  Tuamotu  (or  Low)  Archipelago,  which  includes  the 
Gambler  Islands,  is  composed  of  80  atolls,  the  total  land  area  of  which 
is  estimated  to  be  only  330  sauare  miles. 

The  Tahiti  Annual  and  tne  geography  of  the  colony  prepared 
for  the  local  schools  ^ves  the  total  land  area  of  all  the  islands  at 
about  1,100  square  miles,  or  about  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Tahiti,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  islands,  contains 
about  400  square  miles.  On  the  maps  of  the  school  geography 
can  be  counted  109  islands,  of  which  65  are  inhabited  all  the  time, 
38  a  part  of  the  time,  and  6  are  uninhabited.  The  total  population 
is  nearly  31,000,  of  whom  about  one-eighth  live  in  the  town  of  Papeete, 
the  commercial  center  of  the  colony. 

The  cocoanut  tree  flourishes  in  all  these  islands  and  furnishes 
the  chief  article  of  export,  copra.  Mother-of-pearl  shell,  which  are 
next  in  importance,  are  products  almost  wholly  of  the  Tuamotu 
Archipelago.  Vanilla  beans,  the  third  article  of  export,  are  produced 
mainly  in  the  Society  Islands.  As  the  natives  subsist  to  a  largo 
extent  on  fruit  which  grows  without  cultivation  and  as  little  cloth- 
ing is  needed  in  this  tropical  climate,  the  two  strongest  incentives 
to  steady  industry  are  lacldng. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1907  amounted  to  $643,039  and  the 
exports  to  $702,511.  In  1906  the  imports  were  $530,032  and  the 
exports  $717,342,  so  that  in  the  whole  volume  of  business  in  1907, 
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which  was  the  largest  since  1903,  there  was  a  gain  of  $98,176.  The 
gain  in  imports  in  1907  was  $113,007  and  the  loss  in  exports  $14,831. 
In  the  previous  year  there  was  a  loss  of  $54,403  in  imports  and  a 
gain  of  $126,267  m  exports  as  compared  with  the  year  1905. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  countries  during  the  years 
1906  and  1907  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1906.     1     1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

United  States 

1255,545 
126,925 
72,724 
31,537 
8,861 
34,440 

$294,834 
154,917 
78,018 
58,007 
14,382 
42,881 

$316,807 
42,908 
86,454 
104, 136 
73,815 
93,222 

$346,338 

New  Zealand 

59,481 

France 

88,281 

United  Kingdom                .     . 

103, 721 

Germany 

15,935 

All  other  countries 

88,755 

Total 

530,032 

643,039 

717,342 

702,511 

New  Zealand  maintains  a  practical  monopoly  in  supplying  this  col- 
ony with  live  animals,  butter,  canned  meats,  and  ordmary  soap 


but 


most  of  the  other  imports  credited  to  New  Zealand  were  really  from 
other  countries.  For  instance,  in  the  total  for  New  Zealand  for  1907 
are  included  $10,986  for  kerosene  oil  and  $6,976  for  benzine,  originally 
shipped  from  New  York,  but  credited  to  New  Zealand  because  trans- 
shipped there  for  Tahiti.  Increasing  use  is  being  made  of  benzine  for 
propelling  schooners  in  the  interisland  trade. 

France  would  have  shown  a  larger  gain  if  a  cargo  of  French  goods 
had  not  been  lost  in  a  wreck  near  New  Zealand  early  in  1907. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES   OF   IMPORT. 


The  leading  items  of  import  into  the  islands  during  1906  and  1907 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


AdIiiuIst  Utb 

Breadiitiilla;     . 

CevBal  foods,  graJiji  etc. . . 

Flour,.,,-,...,, , 

Chomioal  produjcta. . . 

Cloihiog,  Taliiicfi,  dto.  * , . » .  ^ , 

Cofli ,.—,...... 

Fish , 

HAtphctt.  .,,,.,,.»*** 

Met&lB,  IrdniDoiig^ryt  ate. . . , 
Oil.  ktiroKsno., _.,.... _.._^. 

Faints,  colors^  oto ,  — 

riiper,.,.,_ „„ 

Provifltona: 

Buttor 

Lard 

MfiiU,  S44ll«^l  iincl**iiriafitl. 

MLlk,  (SndcDfied 


W^JSi 


28.883 


1D07. 


W7,92l 


a4.503 

3a,ifift 

(»,12tt 

a§,37i 

i^QlS 

S,  471 

m,sao 

ISO, 318 

1D,34S 

l,fl3.1 

11,891 

17,760 

4,550 

4,3*7 

43,m 

48,168 

10,6fil 

11,423 

^,im 

11,217 

5.ST2 

4,T«3 

U,7Al 
S2,W)9| 


Ajtldea. 


RopOt  «irf3,  ete 

Shoefl. .  ,,,._„„.. 

80H.p..* 

Sugar,.,.. 

Tea 

Toba«s>^clgarSt  Ptc. 

Vegfitablefl ^ . 

WInLia,  epirfifl,  fltid  malt  hq- 
iMjrs.. , ,..., 

Wood,  and  iDAniifmiiiiif  (ir 

Lunibar.. .......... 

Other,.  *.„ , 

All  othot  artldes 

Tatnl ,. 


IflOQ. 


til, 438 

15.25e 
10,6«5 
2,78Q 
5p782 
3.QZ7 

32.2&4 

9.740 

8,0«2 

69.810 


.-aOjO^-i 


1907, 


fl3,a(IS 
6.012 
15.111 
5.303 
4  J  73 
5,1^ 
4,37CI 

32,004 

33.1100 
1],86G 


64,1,030 


INCREASED    IMPORTS    OF    FABRICS,  LUMBER,    AND   CHEMICALS. 

The  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  fabrics  and  clothing  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  colony  as 
a  result  of  the  large  export  a  tions  in  1906  and  1907,  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  after  the  cyclone  of  February  7-8,  1906^  merchants  allowed 
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their  stocks  of  goods  to  become  considerably  reduced,  so  that  they 
needed  to  be  replenished  in  1907. 

The  considerable  decrease  in  the  price  of  lumber  encouraged  dealers 
to  import  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  'that  article  in  1907,  one 
firm  alone  receiving  a  cargo  or  400,000  feet  from  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.  In  addition  to  the  mcrease  of  $22,869  in  the  value  of  lumber 
imported,  there  was  a  gain  of  $4,542  in  galvanized-iron  roofing  and  a 
further  gain  in  several  other  building  materials,  all  of  which  seems  to 
indicate  increased  activity  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  in  the 
repairing  and  improving  of  houses  damaged  by  the  cyclone. 

I*Io  coal  was  importea  in  1907  for  French  naval  purposes. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  chemical  products  is  due  to  the  large 
gain  in  the  quantity  of  benzine  imported. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Tahiti  from  372  metric 
tons  (metric  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds)  in  1906  to  487  tons  in  1907 
explains  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of  that  article  last  year. 

It  appears  that  the  people  or  this  colony  pay  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  for  soap  as  they  spend  for  shoes,  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  natives  are  a  cleanly  people  and  that  most  of  them 
go  barefooted. 

VALUE   AND   ITEMS   OF   EXPORT. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  products 
of  the  colony  exported  during  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907.       1 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

BAche  demer 

110,237 
18,079 

394.319 
5,075 
4.724 

124.639 

116,109 
15,996  ' 

268.071 
5.007 
9.194 

159.707 

OraiiffM 

«5.393 
104.505 
50,371 

$5,359 

CocoaDuts 

VftnlfTa  ^eanft 

136,340 

Copra 

All  other  articles ... 

.    86,728 

Cotton 

Total 

Fungii". 

717.342 

702,511 

Mother-of-pearl  shell 

Of  the  total  exports  of  copra  in  1907  (4,040  metric  tons),  the 
United  States  received  2,890  tons,  or  71  per  cent;  and  although  this 
amount*  was  19  tons  less  than  the  quantity  received  in  1906,  the  un- 
usually high  prices  of  that  product  in  the  spring  of  1907  so  increased 
the  value  of  tne  copra  exported  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  as  to 
show  a  gain  of  $26,609  over  the  exports  of  1906. 

Of  the  141  tons  of  vanilla  beans  exported  in  1907  the  United  States 
received  nearly  105  tons,  or  74  per  cent,  which  was  7  tons  less  than  the 
quantity  received  in  1906 ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  copra,  the  higher  price 
of  vanifla  so  augmented  the  value  of  the  quantity  sent  to  tne  United 
States  in  1907  as  to  result  in  a  gain  of  $14,875  over  the  exports  of  1906. 

Germany,  which  took  984  tons  of  copra  in  1906,  received  only  50 
tons  in  1907 ;  but  53  additional  tons  credited  in  the  exports  to  England 
were  transshipped  to  Germany. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports  to  other  countries  in  1907  ($88,756), 
the  sum  of  $60,608  represents  the  value  of  copra  shipped  to  the  Azores 
for  some  European  country.  The  balance  of  $28,147  is  the  value  of 
exports  to  the  outlying  Bntish  islands  of  Rarotonga,  Penrhyn,  Flint, 
and  Pitcaim. 
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TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  islands  in  1907,  amounting  to 
$643,039,  the  United  States  furnished  goods  to  the  value  of  $294,834, 
or  46  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and  of  the  total  exports,  valued  at  $702,51 1 , 
the  United  States  received  products  to  the  amount  of  $346,338,  or  49 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  If  to  the  imports  from  the  United  States  be 
added  the  $10,986  for  kerosene  oil  and  $6,976  for  benzine  shipped 
from  New  York,  but  credited  to  New  Zealand,  where  these  articles 
were  transshipped  to  Tahiti,  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
would  amount  to  $312,796,  or  nearly  49  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  the  islands  from  tne  United  States  during  1906  and  1907: 


Arttdefl. 


IBdT. 


Artletes, 


16061 


IflOT, 


BiQodstulfli: 
Oera»]  foodB.  graiiu,  etc 
FlaQr,,. 

GmiAaotlaueFy ,  otc . . , 

Fabrics,  diothing,  t3td_.„ 

FfBh: 

Bf^man,  canned ...... 

Salted  and  dried . , . . . 

Fruit.............. 

Furnltum,...., 

Hardwam,  etc. .,.....,,. 

Lumber .  „ 

IfaichiEi^tTt  etc. .  _....... 

lledJdnea  and  obprnlcala, 

Motalfl 

Painta^  oils,  colors,  etc. , 

Paper,  etc . . , .  „ 


44,160 

l,fi33 

L404 

IP^OOO 

^m 

3,343 
1.334 
4,314 


125,573 

ee,(ii3  I 

1/258 
58.375 

ZOOfl 
2,623 
1,T27 

i2.eao 

31,277 
fi,341 
3,376 
40D 
4,654 
3,38S 


ProTl«Ioiifl: 

Chfle»...,, „ 

Urd 

MeAts,  AoMsd  and  csanned, 

MUk,  condensed ......... 

Rom,  twine*  etc,..,. „ 

Rubber  goodfi. , 

aftddJfl*.  el©, ..,,.,. , .  * , 

Shoea 

Sottp...., -„.-.., „.,„...,-, 

Sugar....... , 

Toota,  implemems,  ete — , . 

Vegetables , , , 

%*enJelfHS.  etc. 

Wines,  fipirltJs,  Iwar,  etc .  - 

Wood  nnvnufactureB,  n.  a  ■»>, 


3.A73 
3,300 

8,331 
lplQ2 
1,435 
4,007 

2,540 
1,4530 
7,308 
3,50S 


SU44$ 
4,407 
2,011 
l,5lfl 
9,113 
1,510 
1,701 

i,mi 

3,asJ 

i.tieo 

6,034 


LUMBER,  CLOTHING,  MEATS,  AND   SOAP. 

Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  lumber  imported,  from  $9,513  in  1906  to  $31,277  in  1907, 
a  gain  of  nearly  229  per  cent.  Scarcely  any  lumber  was  imported 
immediately  after  the  cyclone  of  February,  1906,  and  very  small 
quantities  for  some  time  after  that  event,  owing  to  the  extremely 
high  prices  demanded  for  it  after  the  partial  destruction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hence,  stocks  having  become  depleted  in  Tahiti  and  lum- 
ber being  in  demand  for  various  purposes,  merchants  placed  larger 
orders  at  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  San  Francisco  during  tne 
summer  and  fall  of  1907. 

In  rebuilding  the  American  consulate  at  Tahiti  in  1907,  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary^  to  import  from  the  United  States  lumber  and 
other  materials  to  the  amount  of  $2,680. 

In  fabrics  and  clothing  also  the  United  States  made  a  gain  of 
$14,215,  which  was  30  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  of  $47,518  in  the 
imports  of  those  articles  in  1907.  There  was  a  gain  of  31  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  canned  salmon  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year. 

In  the  imports  of  two  important  articles — canned  meats  and  ordi- 
nary soap — the  United  States  continue  to  make  a  poor  showing,  fur- 
nisliin^  last  year  of  the  former  goods  to  the  amount  of  only  $757, 
which  is  less  dian  3  per  cent  of  the  total  of  $27,806  imported,  and  of 
the  latter  to  the  amount  of  $1,488,  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  $14,805.  New  Zealand  furnished  canned  meats  to  the 
value  of  $26,386,  95  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  ordinary  soap  to  the 
ninount  of  $13^124,  a  little  over  89  per  cent  of  the  total  imported. 
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The  declared  value  of  exports  (domestic  produce)  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1005. 

1906. 

1907. 

Btehe  de  mer 

«Ui2 

14,180 

297,413 

$544 

18,079 

196,502 

105 

139 

2,007 

12,548 

86,766 

116 

110 

Cocoanuts 

15,996 

Copra 

223,111 

Copper,  old 

303 

Curiosities 

338 

2,091 

1,342 

44,314 

313 

7 

Fruit 

1,982 

Mother-of-pearl  shell 

296 

VAnfllA  hf^n" 

101,143 

0  ther  articles 

832 

Total 

360.644 

316,806 

343,673 

Returned  American  goods 

2,661 

Coin,  silver. T 

43 

16,124 

37,106 

Grand  total 

360,687 

332.930 

383,442 

ISLAND   PRODUCTS   AND   THEIR   SHIPMENTS. 

The  total  exportation  of  copra  in  1906  was  6,015  metric  tons  and  in 
1907,  4,040  tons,  a  decrease  of  1,975  tons.  Of  the  4,040  tons  exported 
last  year  568  tons  were  produced  in  outlying  British  islands,  leaving 
3,472  tons  as  the  product  of  this  colony  for  1907.  The  production  of 
copra  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  Tuamotu  and  the  Leeward  Islands 
of  the  Society  group,  falling  in  the  former  from  1,403  tons  in  1906  to 
687  tons  in  1907,  and  in  the  latter  from  1,024  tons  to  507  in  the  same 
time.  This  decrease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  cyclone 
in  both,  and  to  the  ravages  of  a  scale,  in  addition,  in  the  ^ciety 
Islands.  With  the  decreased  production  in  this  colony  comes  a  large 
reduction  in  the  price  of  copra  in  consequence  of  an  immense  produc- 
tion in  other  countries  and  a  smaller  demand  for  this  tropical  product. 

The  price  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  is  still  depressed  because  but- 
tons made  of  the  dark-edged  variety  produced  in  this  colonj  are  not 
fashionable.  The  shipments  in  1907  were  517  tons,  a  gam  of  137 
tons  over  the  quantity  exported  in  1906.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
400  tons  remain  unsold  in  foreign  markets.  The  best  shell  will 
bring  $400  a  ton  in  Papeete  and  $500  a  ton  in  London,  where  the 
best  quality  brought  more  than  double  that  price  five  years  ago. 

Although  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  export  of  vanilla  in 
1907,  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  production  of  that 
article.  The  Caisse  Agricole  (Agricultural  Bank),  which  has  close 
relations  with  the  colonial  government,  has  recently  guaranteed  a 
minimum  price  of  43  cents  a  pound  for  good  vanilla,  although  the 
quality  produced  in  the  South  Seas  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  vanilla 
grown  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  price  of  vanilla  is 
somewhat  depressed  in  Tahiti. 

SUGAR,  COFFEE,  AND  COTTON  PRODUCTION. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  1907  was  487  metric  tons, 
which  was  a  gain  of  115  tons  over  the  preceding  year.  The  Planta- 
tion Oceanic  at  Papeete,  which  produced  398  tons  last  year,  will 
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probably  make  a  larger  output  this  year,  as  the  mill  is  being  enlarged 
and  improved  and  new  machinery  installed.  As  it  would  not  pay 
to  export  sugar,  the  quantity  produced  in  Tahiti  will  doubtless  be 
limited  to  the  local  demand  for  unrefined  sugar,  which  is  about  550 
tons  a  year. 

The  coffee  consumed  in  the  colony  is  almost  all  produced  here, 
and  it  is  of  good  quality.  The  coflfee  imported  in  1907  amounted  to 
onJy  $88. 

There  was  an  insignificant  decrease  of  one-third  of  a  ton  in  the 
exports  of  sea-island  cotton  last  year,  the  quantity  exported  being 
23.5  metric  tons.  As  there  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  raising 
cotton  and  as  the  Caisse  Agricole  has  guaranteed  a  minimum  price 
of  7  cents  a  pound  in  the  seed  for  all  sea-island  cotton  produced  in 
the  colony,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  exports  of  it  for  this 
year  (1908)  will  be  very  much  larger  than  in  1907.  The  cotton  raised 
m  the  colony  is  produced  almost  wholly  in  the  Society  Islands; 
and  if  steady  labor  could  be  had,  the  growing  of  cotton  would  offer 
a  good  opemng  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

NEW    SEA    WALL — ACTIVITY    IN    BUILDING    VESSELS. 

In  1907,  500  feet  of  new  stone  wall  was  built  along  the  shore  of 
Papeete  where  it  was  damaged  and  the  street  partially  washed  away 
by  the  cyclone.  In  making  this  substantial  improvement  a  part  of 
the  $38,600  appropriated  by  France  as  an  aid  fund  was  expended. 
The  sea  wall  along  the  bay  in  the  business  part  of  the  town  stul  needs 
much  repairing. 

In  November,  1907,  a  40-ton  schooner  built  at  Papeete  for  the  local 
trade  was  launched;  another  schooner,  of  26  tons,  is  nearly  ready  for 
launching,  and  still  another,  of  28  tons,  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
months.  This  renewed  activity  in  building  vessels  seems  to  indicate  a 
hopeful  view  of  future  trade  conditions.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  one  gasoline  schooner  from  Papeete  was  sold  to  New  Cale- 
donia in  1907. 

Work  was  resumed  last  summer  on  a  large  two-story  building  which 
was  begun  six  years  ago  and  left  with  only  a  part  of  the  walls  erected. 
This  building  is  now  nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  best  business  structure  in  Tahiti,  the  floor  space  being 
nearly  24,000  square  feet. 

The  American  consulate  was  rebuilt  in  1907,  on  the  same  lot  on 
which  the  old  one  was  destroyed  by  the  cyclone  of  February  7-8,  1906. 
It  is  conveniently  arranged  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  an  office 
and  a  dwelling  house;  and  as  it  stands  only  100  feet  from  the  bay  of 
Papeete,  it  is  comfortable  in  the  warmest  weather.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  best  and  handsomest  residence  in  Tahiti. 

A    TASK    FOR   AMERICAN    INGENUITY. 

Great  Britain  does  a  large  business  in  the  Tropics,  having  shipped  to 
this  colony  alone  in  1907  "'parens"  to  the  value  of  $19,006,  a  part  of 
which,  however,  was  credited  to  New  Zealand,  the  country  of  trans- 
shipment. As  such  cloths,  under  various  names  and  of  various  designs, 
are  generally  worn  in  tropical  countries,  the  business  of  furnishing 
them  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually.     Goods  for  such  parens  as  are 
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worn  in  the  South  Seas  are  manufactured  only  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  said  that  only  one  firm  in  that  great  manufacturing  city- 
possesses  the  secret  of  malong  them  in  blue  and  orange.  Retailers  of 
the  goods  cut  them  into  pieces  2  yards  long,  which  are  hemmed.  A 
piece  of  that  length  is  called  a  ''paren'*  in  Tahiti.  Men  wear  them 
carefully  adiusted  around  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  extending  to 
the  knees,  tnis  being  the  only  garment  (if  it  may  be  called  a  garment) 
worn  usually  in  the  rural  (ustricts.  Women  wear  them  also  in  the 
same  manner,  but  as  undergarments,  the  bright  colors  often  showing 
plainly  through  the  thin  muslins  of  their  loose  gowns. 

H  is  asserted  by  reUable  merchants  in  Papeete  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  have  never  been  able  to  make  the  goods  for 
"parens ^'  in  fast  colors.  If  such  goods  are  made  in  the  United  States 
they  are  not  shipped  to  Tahiti.  The  Tropics  seem  to  offer  a  field  for 
the  profitable  exercise  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  particular  line  of  cotton  goods. 

BANKING,    SILVER   COIN,    CUSTOMS   DUTIES,    ETC. 

The  Papeete  branch  of  the  Paris  Bank  of  Indo-China  affords  good 
facilities  for  the  transaction  of  foreign  business.  One  private  banker 
and  one  large  mercantile  firm  sell  drafts  on  San  Francisco,  Auckland, 
and  other  foreign  cities. 

The  continued  effort  to  rid  the  colony  of  debased  Chilean  and  Peru- 
vian silver  coin,  which  has  been  in  general  circulation  here  for  many 
years  and  which  is  still  preferred  oy  the  natives,  resulted  in  the 
exportation  of  such  coin  to  the  value  of  $37,108  in  1907.  The  colo- 
nial government  of  Tahiti,  by  direction  of  the  French  minister  of  the 
colonies,  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  anyone  to  introduce  into 
circulation  any  silver  money  which  does  not  bear  the  national  stamp. 
The  customs  duties  yielded  $77,020  more  in  1907  than  in  1906. 

No  changes  were  made  in  foreign  transportation  and  mails.  The 
American  steamship  Mariposa  arrives  from  San  Francisco  every 
thirty-six  days  and  the  New  Zealand  steamship  Manapouri  once  in 
every  twenty-eight  days  from  Auckland. 

NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  census  of  the  population  of  the  colonj,  taken  on  June  30,  1907, 
places  the  total  population  at  30,974,  an  mcrease  of  1,109  over  the 
census  of  June  30,  1902.  As  to  nationality,  the  population  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Natives,  26,994;  French,  2,108;  English,  474; 
Chinese,  459;  Americans,  260;  Germans,  84;  Spaniards,  53;  Gilbert 
Islanders,  37;  Danes,  24;  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  18;  Italians,  12* 
Portuguese,  10;  all  others,  30.  The  number  of  Americans  reported 
is  too  large,  certainly  much  larger  than  the  new  registration  at  the 
consulate  will  show  when  it  is  completed.  There  is  but  one  Japanese 
in  the  colony. 

The  distribution  of  population  among  the  islands  is  as  follows: 
Tahiti,  11,691,  of  whom  3,617  live  in  the  town  of  Papeete;  Moorea, 
1,564;  other  islands  of  the  Society  group,  5,872;  Marquesas,  3,424; 
Tuamotu,  3,828;  Gambler,  1,533;  Austral,  2,367;  Rapa,  183;  Maiao, 
101;  marines,  sailors,  etc.,  at  Papeete,  414.  Of  the  total  population, 
19,127,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  live  m  the  Society  Islands. 
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NAVIGATION    STATISTICS. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  vessels  arriving  in  the  islands  during 
1907  was  33,  of  59,616  tons,  and  the  number  of  departures  was  32,  of 
59,591  tons.     Of  this  number  1 1  ships  carried  the  American  flag. 

Although  the  Mariposa  failed  to  make  one  trip,  the  number  of 
arrivals  oi  American  vessels  was  larger  by  one  in  1907  than  in  1906, 
the  difference  being  due  to  the  arrival  of  one  bark  and  one  brig  in  the 
former  year.  It  so  happened  that  these  two  vessels  and  the  united 
States  gimboat  Annapolis,  from  Samoa,  were  in  the  harbor  of  Papeete 
when  the  Mariposa  arrived,  in  December,  so  that  the  rare  spectacle 
was  presented  of  four  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  in  this  harbor  at 
the  same  time. 

The  vessels  flving  the  French  colors  are  schooners  engaged  in  trade 
with  outlying  islands. 


NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Reports  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  northern  and  a  part  of 
central  Africa,  including  Egypt,  and  Aden  in  Arabia,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  French  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  French  Ivory  Coast, 
Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  northern  and  southern  Nigeria,  Gambia, 
and  Belgian  Kongo,  as  herewith  presented  are  made  up  in  part  from 
material  furnished  by  the  consuls  and  from  various  other  sources, 
and  cover  the  year  1907  with  some  later  statistics. 

Egypt  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  serious  financial  depression  that 
existed  in  other  countries  and  also  from  the  effect  of  overspeculation, 
which  was  followed  by  Uquidation  that  continued  during  the  year 
1908.  The  shrinkage  in  the  trade  of  the  country  was  considerable, 
but  the  cotton  business,  which  is  the  principal  interest  in  Egypt, 
was  exceptionally  good  in  the  year  1907,  though  prices  declined  mate- 
rially in  1908.  The  diminished  commercial  activity  reflected  itself 
in  the  pubUc  revenue  so  that  the  customs  receipts  in  1908  were  nearly 
$1,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Egypt  in  1907  were  of  the 
value  of  $1,725,008,  while  the  imports  from  that  country  were  in 
value  $18,250,595.  The  imports  fell  off  in  1908  while  the  exports 
remained  practically  the  same.  This  one-sided  condition  of  the 
trade  with  Egypt  has  been  growing  much  worse  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  larger  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton.  The  cotton 
crop  in  Egypt  in  1908  w^as  considerably  less  than  in  1907,  although 
the  area  under  cultivation  greatly  increased.  The  disquieting  symp- 
tom of  diminishing  yield  per  acre  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
a  commission  of  government  experts  and  it  reached  the  conclusion 
that  government  aid  must  be  given.  The  exceptionally  cold  and  wet 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  1908  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  imports 
of  wheat  and  flour.  The  United  States  has  not  participated  in  that 
trade  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  should  follow  from  the  large 
imports  from  Egypt. 

The  population  of  Egypt  is  now  officially  estimated  at  11,500,000 
as  compared  with  9,750,000  in  1897,  and  while  the  population  in- 
creases the  cotton  crop  decreases  per  acre.     The  sugar  crop  of  1906 
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was  700,000  tons,  and  in  1907  it  fell  to  500,000  tons  and  in  1908  to 
400,000  tons.  The  petroleum  imported  largely  comes  from  Russia. 
A  great  deal  of  natural  indigo  was  formerly  imported  from  India,  the 
quantity  reaching  741  tons  in  1901,  which  had  declined  to  346  tons 
in  1907.  This  is  a  result  of  importation  of  artificial  indigo  from  Ger- 
many, which  increased  from  199  tons  in  1904  to  472  tons  in  1907. 

Lack  of  direct  steamship  communication  with  Egypt  is  a  draw- 
back in  the  increase  in  exports  from  the  United  States  to  that  country. 
The  work  of  deepening  the  Suez  Canal  to  31  feet  is  steadily  progress- 
ing. In  1907,  4,267  vessels  of  14,728,434  net  tons  passed  through 
the  canal,  an  increase  of  290  vessels  and  1,283,930  tons  over  the 
previous  year.  The  mean  duration  of  the  voyage  was  18  hours  for 
all  vessels.  In  that  year  1,109,486  tons  of  coal  were  brought  to  Port 
Said,  none  of  which  was  American.  There  were  two  strikes  of  coal 
ieavera  ftt  that  port  during  the  year,  showing  an  organization  among 
workmen  not  before  experienced.  On  January  1,  1908,  coal  of  the 
average  quaUty  sold  for  $6.68  a  ton.  Of  the  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal  9,495,868  was  British,  showing  an  increase  of  1,195,937 
net  tons  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  merchant  vessels  the  British 
formed  75  per  cent  of  those  passing  through  the  canal  and  78  per  cent 
in  tonnage.  The  German  tonnage  declined  from  16  to  15.3  per  cent. 
Following  in  the  line  of  work  in  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  mos- 
quitoes the  authorities  used  petroleum  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
three  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  as  a  result  where 
malarial  fevers  were  before  common  they  have  now  almost  disappeared 
along  with  the  mosquitoes. 

The  trade  of  Tunis  expanded  in  1907,  the  exports  for  the  first  time 
exceeding  the  imports,  though  both  increased  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  $20,022,767  of  imports  included  hardware,  machinery, 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  coal,  textiles,  and  other  articles  which  could 
be  supplied  by  the  United  States,  though  very  Uttle  comes  from 
this  country,  about  IJ  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  France  has 
60  per  cent  of  the  trade  and  the  United  Kingdom  12  per  cent. 

Algeria  also  experienced  a  prosperous  year,  with  a  large  increase 
in  exports,  due  to  the  excellent  crop  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  The 
state  is  buying  the  railroads,  building  new  ones,  constructing  public 
works,  and  in  other  ways  advancing  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the  state  forests  has  increased 
the  revenue  from  that  source  from  about  $70,000  in  1890  to  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  1907.  The  locusts  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  1907, 
and  the  government  is  trying  in  every  way  to  eradicate  them,  but 
finds  it  a  difficult  undertaking.  Considerable  cotton  was  raised  in 
Algeria  at  one  time,  but  that  crop  was  abandoned  after  1890.  New 
attempts  are  being  made  to  restore  it,  and  100  tons  were  raised  in 
1907,     The  larger  part  of  the  imports  come  from  France,  though 
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other  countries  participate  in  that  trade  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  United  States  supplies  agricultural  implements  and  other  arti- 
cles,  but  the  total  from  this  country  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
imports.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  wine,  and  sheep  comprise  the 
leading  articles  of  export. 

No  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Morocco  of  an  official  character  are 
available  or  are  kept  in  a  manner  to  be  useful  if  published.  Conse- 
quently only  partial  statistics  are  obtainable.  There  was  a  decline 
in  the  trade  of  that  country  in  1907,  owing  to  political  unrest.  The 
imports  of  Tangier  and  Larache  in  1907  aflFord  a  fair  gage  of  the  total 
for  Morocco,  and  at  those  two  ports  42  per  cent  of  the  imports  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  29  per  cent  from  France,  11  per  cent  from 
Germany,  5  i)er  cent  from  Belgium,  and  4  per  cent  from  Spain.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  candles,  groceries,  hardware,  and 
such  other  articles  as  might  be  suppUed  by  the  United  States. 

French  Senegal,  though  it  has  a  railroad  of  163  miles,  is  still  largely 
undeveloped.  The  latest  statistics — those  of  1906 — show  imports 
of  $10,435,974,  of  which  50  per  cent  were  from  France  and  nearly 
8  per  cent  from  French  colonies.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  $192,000.  Of  cotton  textiles,  $3,304,007  were 
imported,  but  only  $7  worth  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  Sierra  Leone  were  the  largest  in  1907  on  record  up 
to  that  time.  Gin,  rum,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  and  kerosene  oil  are 
the  chief  articles  of  import,  all  of  which  might  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  The  acting  governor  of  the  colony  in  his  report 
says:  '* Formerly  American  goods  came  direct  in  sailing  vessels,  but 
now  comparatively  few  of  the  imports  from  that  country  come 
direct.  If  they  did,  the  United  States  would  rank  next  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  volume  of  imports."  The  articles  principally  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  are  lumber,  petroleum,  tobacco,  and 
flour.  Of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  entered  at  the  colonial  ports  in 
1907,  amounting  to  1,890,531  tons,  only  6,693  tons  were  American. 
Palm  kernels  are  the  leading  articles  of  export,  followed  by  kola  nuts 
and  palm  oil. 

Liberia  appears  to  be  in  a  comparatively  stagnant  condition. 
Eflforts  are  being  made  to  develop  the  country,  but  they  apparently 
have  not  so  far  met  with  very  great  success.  It  is  a  rich  country  in 
an  agricultural  sense,  and  whenever  properly  developed  will  advance 
rapidly.  In  addition  to  the  consular  report  an  interesting  letter  is 
given  from  an  American  clergyman  well  informed  on  the  conditions 
in  Liberia  and  in  West  Africa  in  general. 

The  French  Ivory  Coast  had  a  total  trade  of  $4,107,378  in  1906,  in 
which  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $381,027  in 
the  exports,  but  a  considerable  decrease  in  imports.  The  United 
States  furnished  $77,072  of  the  imports,  but  as  is  the  ca.se  with 
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almost  every  other  country  in  Africa  a  good  deal  is  imported  from 
the  United  States  indirectly  and  credited  to  European  countries. 

There  was  a  considerable  expansion  of  trade  in  the  Gold  Coast  in 
1907,  amounting  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  Both  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports increased,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounting  to 
$188,499,  Great  Britain,  of  course,  leading,  with  $8,556,840.  Cot- 
ton textiles  formed  the  chief  item  of  import,  but  all  of  the  articles 
imported  were  of  a  kind  produced  in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  lack  of  direct  steamship  communication  with  West  Africa  inter- 
feres seriously  with  the  trade  of  this  country  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Nigeria,  both  north  and  south,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  in 
1907.  Northern  Nigeria  does  not  extend  to  the  coast  and  its  natural 
products  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  similar  products. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  specially  suited  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  and  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  is 
doing  considerable  to  develop  that  industry,  which  amounts  to  about 
50,000  bales  annually.  The  character  of  the  imports  is  about  the 
same  in  both  parts  of  Nigeria.  Tlie  opening  of  the  new  railway  in 
southern  Nigeria  in  1907  to  a  point  186  miles  from  the  coast  terminus, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  works,  did  much  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  coimtry.  Cotton  goods  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  over  $5,000,000  in  southern  Nigeria,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rubber  exports 
declined  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  tapping  in  some  districts.  Palm 
oil  and  palm  kernels  are  among  the  chief  items  of  export. 

Gambia,  which  has  a  remarkable  temperature,  rising  sometimes 
from  56°  to  100°  during  the  day,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
50  inches,  was  not  very  prosperous  in  1907.  That  was  the  result  of 
the  heavy  rainfall  in  1906.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  $2,168,318, 
cotton  goods  forming  the  chief  article,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  whole 
coming  from  Great  Britain  and  13  per  cent  from  British  colonies. 

Belgian  Kongo,  as  it  is  now  called,  offers  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
increase  of  trade,  owing  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  that  were 
imposed  before  it  became  a  Belgian  colony.  As  over  $4,000,000 
worth  of  goods  are  now  annually  imported,  of  which  over  $1,146,000 
are  cotton  goods  and  all  the  remainder  articles  such  as  are  produced 
in  the  United  States,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  share  furnished 
by  this  country.  The  absence  of  direct  lines  of  transportation,  how- 
ever, interferes  to  a  serious  degree. 

In  all  of  these  coimtries  there  is  a  wide  field  for  an  increase  in  the 
exports  from  the  United  ^States,  but  direct  transportation,  the  consuls 
generally  agree,  and  lower  freight  rates  are  necessary  to  build  up  the 
trade  to  a  satisfactory  point. 
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BEVIEW  OF  TEADE  CONDITIONS  OF  EGYPT. 

By  Consul-general  Lewis  M.  Iddings.  Cairo. 

E^ypt  suffered  from  a  serious  financial  depression  in  1907,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  had  not  disappeared.  The  trouble  was  due 
to  speculation,  running  through  several  jears.  in  all  kinds  of  shares 
of  local  companies  and  to  undue  expansion  or  trade  and  inflation  of 
credit.  The  depression  began  when  the  necessities  of  a  large  brokers' 
firm  threw  a  lot  of  securities  on  the  market,  which,  not  being  readily 
absorbed,  started  a  decline.  Bank  rates  went  higher  and  loans  were 
called  in.  This  affected  all  stocks.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  there  was  practically  no  market  for  anything.  The  financial 
stringency  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  accentuated  the 
trouble.  Early  in  1908  some  improvement  was  noted  for  shares. 
Land  values  were  not  greatly  depressed,  but  it  is  feared  that  they 
also  will  fall  off.  Notwithstanding  all  these  things,  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  Egypt  is  imaffected.  Cotton  and  cereals  were  largelv 
produced,  and  the  aOTicultural  classes  have  made  money,  although 
prices  for  the  staples  have  steadily  fallen.  The  real  wealtli  of  Egypt, 
rrom  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  other  conditions  must  soon  improve. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Egypt  for  the  years 
1905,  1906,  and  1907,  made  up  from  invoices  at  the  consulates,  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

FROM  CAIRO. 

Cotton 

S9, 611, 163 

1,430 

289 

4,606 

49,326 

5,399 

128 

262 

63,374 

3,958 

1.136 

3,333 

2.865 

110,940,784 

1,436 

885 

3,913 

1,671 

17,190 

261 

116,488,803 

Cigarettes 

16,003 

Carpets 

614 

cigarette  papers 

4,318 

Gum 

18,179 

Skins 

16,138 

Liquor 

Lentils 

196 

Onions 

75,422 
5,603 

60,747 

Ragtf  .     ,.,,..... 

9,996 

Wool 

Cottonseed 

Eeyotian  goods 

1,445 
314 
161 

2,049 

Antiquities 

744 

other  articles 

1,191 

Total 

9,747,268 

11,048,665 

16,627,878 

FROM  ALEXANDRIA. 

Carpets  and  rugs , 

9,806 
10,136 
13, 176 
121 
14,888 
103,338 
40.01W 

7,804 
10,748 
71.320 

l.TiOti 

18,726 
21,339 
20,912 

15,715 
66,374 
11,213 
1.265 

Clgare  t  tes T. 

Antiquities 

Donkeys 

Egy  Dtian  goods 

9, 117 
131,673 
32,647 

1,631 
10,4410 
64,396 

1,187 

23,289 

Gum  arable 

143,261 

Hides 

10,286 
772 

Private  effects 

Rags 

Senna 

40,873 
879 

All  other  articles 

Total 

283,035 

301.988 

322,926 
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Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Qiim 

raOM  SITEZ. 

181,742 
395 
648 

$15,899 
565 

flAniiA. .    _    --- 

Qems 

Total 

82,785 

16,464 

Orftnf)  totftl . . . 

$10,030,293 

11,433,438 

16,967,432 

The  increase  of  $5,534,002  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  repre- 
sented principally  cotton.  A  few  more  cigarettes  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  but  other  changes  were  unimportant. 

AMERICAN   TRADE   OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  American  trade,  if  one  were  governed  by  surface 
indications,  would  not  be  encouraging.  Fewer  letters  of  inquiry  from 
the  United  States  than  usual  were  received  by  the  consular  officers. 
The  proposition  of  the  American  consular  agent  at  Assiout,  which,  in 
1907,  was  placed  before  the  manufacturing  community  of  the  United 
States  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  New  York, 
excited  comparatively  little  interest.  The  agent,  Mr.  Wissa,  offered 
to  establish  a  great  store  in  Egypt  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  American 
goods  and  was  ready  to  furnish  a  guaranty  0051,000,000  that  the  busi- 
ness would  be  honestly  managed  if  the  American  manufacturers  would 
only  unite  and  send  him  their  goods  to  sell  on  commission.  An 
excnange  of  some  fifty  letters  was  the  limit  of  the  correspondence 
which  roUowed.  American  manufacturers  evidently  did  not  believe 
in  unity  of  action,  nor  were  they  willing  to  depart  from  their  rule  of 
**cash  with  order''  or  **on  delivery  of  documents,''  although  all  other 
nations  seem  glad  to  give  credit  to  Egyptians. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  large  firm 
of  Cairo  merchants  has  started  energetically  to  secure  agencies  for 
American  manufactures  and  have  now  a  representative  in  the  United 
States  who  is  actively  at  work  to  this  end.  It  is  intended  to  send  the 
goods  from  the  United  States  without  the  delays  heretofore  so  annoy- 
ing, and  they  are  to  be  well  displayed  in  well-arranged  shops  in  Cairo. 
The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  interest,  and  the  under- 
taking, if  properly  managed,  should  be  highly  successful. 

No  steps  were  taken  in  1907,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  bank  in  Egypt,  although  a  fine  opening  there- 
for still  exists.  If  the  firm  above  mentioned  is  encouraged  by  com- 
mercial success,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  arrange  to  do  some  banking. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  toward  more  direct  shipping  communica- 
tion with  New  York.  Etryptian  and  Belgian  capital  in  1907  started 
a  new  passenger  steamship  line  from  Alexandria  to  Marseille.  Two 
boats  of  13,000  tons  each  are  running.  There  was  a  great  falling  off 
in  tourists  from  all  countries.  About  half  the  usual  number  nave 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  tendency  to  stay  at  Luxor  or  at 
Assuan  is  still  noticed. 
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THE   CRISIS   AND  THE   REVENUE. 

The  financial  crisis  slightly  reduced  the  country's  income.  The  rev- 
enue for  1907  amounted  to  about  $79,534,000  and  the  expenditure 
to  $71,136,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  $8,398,000  to  carry  to 
reserve.  The  country's  unexpended  balance  of  reserve  on  October  31, 
1907,  was  $38,395,339.  Witnin  a  few  vears  more  than  twice  this 
amount  must  be  spent  on  projects  whicn  involve  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  A  policy  of  economy  is  therefore  rigidly  enforced.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  1908  is  $74,248,200,  the  ordinary  expenditure 
$67,974,400,  and  the  special  expenditure  $4,791,800,  the  total  expend- 
iture thus  being  calculated  at  $72,766,200,  which  should  give  a  surplus 
for  1908  of  $1,482,000;  but  in  1908  the  income  from  military-service 
exemptions,  perhaps  $741 ,000,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  government 
lands,  about  $617,500,  will  not  be  considered  as  revenue,  as  in  the 
past,  or  the  estimated  surplus  would  be  greater  than  in  1907. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  of  1907,  the  country's  trade  was 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year,  amounting  to  $267,421,594,  against 
$241,507,090  in  1906.  The  increase  was  before  August,  the  receipts 
having  fallen  away  after  the  beginning  of  that  month.  The  exports 
were  $136,441,199,  not  including  $1,943,934  in  cigarettes,  as  against 
$120,592,399,  general  merchandise,  in  1906  and  $2,301,363  in  ciga- 
rettes. The  total  increase  was  $15,491,370;  but  if  cigarettes  had  not 
fallen  off  $357,428,  the  total  would  have  been  $15,848,799. 

The  imports,  including  tobacco,  were  $129,036,638,  against 
$118,613,327  in  1906,  a  gam  of  $10,423,311. 

There  was  imported  in  merchandise  from  America  in  1906  articles 
worth  $3,011,443,  and  in  1907  $2,829,157,  a  fallmg  off  of  $182,286, 
made  up  by  losses  in  wheat,  com,  flour,  and  other  cereals,  and  cotton 
oil,  timber,  and  machinery. 

COTTON,  COTTON  SEED,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  cotton  year  begins  in  August  and  ends  in  September;  but 
assuming  that  it  agrees  with  the  calendar  year,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  lint  and  cotton  seed  in  recent  years  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Cotton pounds. . 

Cottonseed tons.. 


1905. 


Quantity. 


652,708,200 
414,664 


Value. 


$78,063,814 
8,467,215 


1906. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity.  Value. 


609,656,700  $101,408,330       685,923.300  $110,573,384 
439,482       10,772,322  ;  466,341       19,359,010 


Cotton  in  December,  1907,  fell  in  price  owing  to  the  difficultiea  of 
the  cotton  trade  in  England,  but  on  the  whole  the  price  has  been 
satisfactory. 
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There  are  in  Egypt  6,387,100  feddans  (1  feddan  =  1.03  acres)  of 
arable  land,  which  is  divided  as  follows: 


Description  of  land. 

Lower           Upper 
Egypt.          Egypt. 

Cultivated 

Feddans. 

3,132,539 

933,985 

Feddatu. 
2,207,099 

Arable,  but  not  cultivated 

113,477 

Total                               

4,066,524 

2,320,576 

The  area  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cotton  will  soon  reach  5,600,000 
acres,  one-third  of  which  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in  one  year. 
This  with  the  present  average  of  4.5  cantars  (cantar  =  446  pounds) 
of  cotton  per  acre  will  give  a  yearlv  crop  of  840,000,000  pounds.  In 
1905,  1,566,601  acres  were  und.er  cotton  cultivation;  in  1906, 
1,506,290;  in  1907,  1,603,224.  The  increase  in  production  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  cultivation.  This  is  due  partly 
to  inattention  to  fertilization  of  worn-out  land  and  partly  to  the 
indifference  of  cultivators. 

As  to  cereals,  Egypt  exports  hardly  any,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  produce  and  home  consumption  of  wheat,  sorghum,  barley,  and 
maize  are  about  108,948,000  bushels,  valued  at  $79,040,000. 

The  following  are  the  total  values  of  the  principal  articles  exported, 
excepting  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  for  three  years: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Ecres 

$405,258 

630,818 

709,053 

1,060,934 

$524,751 

890,608 

647,328 

1,177,167 

$491,525 

473,914 

669,039 

1,043,585 

HTSe^:::::::::::: 

Rice 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

Articles. 


1905. 


Onions $1,943,144 

Sugar I  1,975,980 

Gum  arable |  1,072,632 

Cigarettes 2,738,598 


1906. 


$1,072,128 

213,403 

777,210 

2,301,363 


1907. 


$803,012 

183,220 

346,363 

1,943,934 


WHEAT   IMPORTS    AND   COTTON   EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  of  wheat  imports,  including  com  and  cotton 
exports  in  various  years  during  the  last  quarter  or  a  century,  taken 
from  the  last  report  of  the  financial  adviser  published  in  December, 
1907,  illustrates  the  great  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals: 


Year. 


1884 
1889 
1894 
1898 
1900 


Wheat 

Cotton 

imports,     exports. 

Cwts. 

Long  tons.   (US  lbs.). 

13,821 

3,073,570 

53,523 

3,206,202 

20,48(3 

5,403,278 

10'l,0(i9 

5,990,402 

93,500 

5,427,476 

Year. 


Long  tons. 
90,073 
183,921  1 
,    205,713  1 

1907 !     107,000  , 

I  I 


1904. 

loa"). 

1900. 


Wheat   I   Cotton 
imports,  j  exports. 


Cwts. 

(iieibs.). 

5,912,953 
0,527,082 
6,096,507 
0,859,233 


The  imports  of  corn  were  less  in  1907,  being  4,992  tons  as  against 
36,500  tons  in  1906.  Considerable  of  this  loss  was  borne  by  the  United 
States.  As  compared  with  1906,  sugar  also  fell  off  in  value  nearly 
$550,000;  spices  about  $170,000;  coffee  $350,000,  and  various  small 
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articles  of  this  kind  about  $100,000.  Of  cheese  $60,000  less  was 
imported,  and  a  smaller  amount  than  usual  of  olive  oil  and  cotton- 
seed oil.  With  reference  to  the  causes  of  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  the  articles  mentioned  there  is  no  doubt  that  unnecessarily  large 
stocks  were  accumulated  in  1906  both  by  the  Egyptian  bonded  ware- 
house company's  stores  and  by  the  dealers  generally;  and  since  the 
beginning  of  tne  crisis  the  merchants  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  their  sujyplies  at  the  previous  high  levels.  Included  in  the 
167,000  tons  or  wheat  and  com  imports  for  1907  are  15,812  tons  of 
wheat,  4,992  tons  of  com,  140,680  tons  of  wheat  flour  and  com  meal, 
and  6,008  tons  of  other  flours. 

Compared  with  1906,  the  imports  of  fresh  fruit  increased  $228,801, 
the  total  value  being  $1,214,044.  Some  of  this  was  in  fresh  apples 
from  the  United  States,  which  came  by  way  of  Liverpool.  Beer  and 
mutton  increased  slightly.  In  shoes  $1,025,568  wortn  were  imported 
against  $771,395  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $254,192.  An  increase  is 
noted  in  dressed  skins  also.  More  petroleum  was  imported  to  the 
amount  of  $170,534,  the  total  being  $1,467,180.  Russia  sent  the 
most.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  United  States  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  future  business  in  Egypt.  Wood 
and  timber  decreased,  as  less  building  is  in  progress,  while  furniture 
and  coal  increased.  The  price  of  fuel  is  exceedingly  high,  coal  for 
house  use  selling  at  $9.25  per  ton.  One  would  think  that  this  article 
might  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Egypt  at  a  profit,  as  the 
customs  duty  would  be  only  4  per  cent.  Textile  imports  advanced 
$4,475,719  over  1906,  when  they  amounted  to  $30,138,124,  woolen 
goods  and  stuffs  of  mixed  cotton,  jute,  linen,  and  silk  showing  the 
largest  advances.  Matches  increased  $36,857,  the  total  being 
$287,295.  Generally  they  came  from  Austria.  Agricultural  machin- 
ery increased  about  $60,000,  but  locomotives  and  other  machines 
and  parts  of  machines  declined  $1,194,585.  The  Government  bought 
three  American  locomotives,  on  account  of  the  extra  hauling  required 
by  the  raising  of  the  Assuan  dam,  at  a  cost  of  $50,388. 

SPECIE    MOVEMENTS. 

Egypt  depends  largely  upon  gold  brought  from  England  to  move 
her  cotton  crop  and  to  nnance  her  business  generally.  In  the  fall  of 
1907  gold  was  particularly  scarce  and  banks  would  not  lend  on  any 
security  but  cotton.  Yet  the  amount  of  gold  brought  from  abroad 
was  less  than  usual,  as  appears  by  the  following  comparison:  Specie 
imported  in  1906,  $44,842,365;  and  in  1907,  $38,374,858,  a  difference 
of  $6,467,507.  The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  plan  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Government.  Money  collected  in  the  provmces,  instead 
of  being  held  for  accumulation  oy  the  provincial  officers  and  then 
sent  to  Cairo  to  repose  in  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  was  deposited,  as 
soon  at  £1,000  was  collected,  in  the  nearest  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Egypt,  and  loaned  to  borrowers.  It  was  calculated  by 
some  of  the  bank  officers  that  in  the  fall  of  1907,  1  sovereign  did  the 
work  of  3,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
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BRITISH  VIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  TRADE. 
REVIEW  OF  THE   REPORT  OF  THE  BRITISH  CONSUL-GENERAL  AT  CAIRO. 

In  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  British  consul-general 
at  Cairo,  covering  the  general  trade  of  Egjrpt  for  1907,  Consul-General 
Iddings  says  that  the  Egyptian  pound  sterling  has  been  estimated 
at  $5  instead  of  $4,943,  ite  real  value  at  the  time  of  writing.  Consul- 
General  Id  dings  says  of  the  British  report: 

In  dealing  with  the  imports  by  countries  the  report  gives  only  those  countries  from 
which  Egypt  imported  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  goods,  the  others  being  included  under 
"  All  other  countries. " 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  Egypt  from  the  eight  leading  sources 
in  1906-7: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Turkey 

Austria-Hungary 

Qermany 

Italy 


1906. 


139,283,275 
13,712,795 
15,206,185 
8,594,065 
6,538,375 
6,051,105 


1907. 


$42,464,235 
15,834,450 
14,865,540 
10,297,115 
6,961,905 
6,807,285 


Countries. 


British  possessions. 

Belgium 

All  other  countries . 

Total 


1906. 


$5,852,180 
6,148,490 
18,667,505 


120,053,975 


1907. 


$6,499,440 

5,137,950 

21,735,965 


130,603,885 


CLASSIFICATION   OP  THE   IMPORTS. 

The  Egyptian  customs  divide  the  imports  into  fourteen  classifications  or  groups, 
which  does  not  permit  of  as  particular  analyses  as  mi^ht  be  desirable,  all  manufactures 
of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  jute,  etc.,  being  included  in  textiles.  The  following  table 
shows  the  imports  for  1907  compared  with  those  of  1906,  and  also  the  share  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  trade  in  the  former  year.  In  "  All  other  articles  "  is  included 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  $3,477,260  in  1906  and  $3,581,035  in  1907,  which,  by  reason  of 
being  reexported,  is  not  included  in  the  regular  classification. 


Cla£3!es. 


TextiJes 

Motal9,  tin(i  moitufiMrtures  of. ., 

CooJ  and  wood .... ..............  ^ .,.,.. .. 

r4!T«Bls4  vG|[«!tabkR,  and  rridnaceoua  foods 

Animals  and  anlmd  foodsliiffa 

Sptrliuouft  IJcjiiors  aiid  oils, 

SuiDD.  earth.  jrJftss, etc. . ...................... 

Clusmtcal  prod lu: La,  ti]Cdldnea,  and  perfumery 
Colonial  wares  and  druRS ..................... 

HhJea  titid  tmiQu(actuTwJ  leather. 

Paper,  books,  and  printed  mattar. ..,.,...,.. 

Dyiiln^  materitds  aTtd  colors 

Animal  prod[icts_ . ......... ... 

All  other  iirtlcl(JS 

Tolul ,.„..... 


looe. 


15, 

Ifi, 

3: 

1 
1, 

12, 


504  J  7$ 

323,7(K> 

999,325 

TSS,  MS 
444.780 
423,93a 
146,  OW 


l2fl.a'^J,Q75 


1007. 


S3^,0a4JSS 
19,  §03/040 
n,034,fWO 
14,819,770 

li.  404,1  as 

5,757,105 
3,«7V,970 
3,810,325 
3,7^7,150 
3,3aS,120 
2,026,630 
l,45y,V^ 
4ri2,2iT0 
1U,SH»,505 


lM,im,hS,=, 


Tmporta 

from  UDlled 

Ktnj^dom  In 

1007. 


119,070,205 

0,514,735 

7,&72,750 

700,770 

345,170 

S95,  010 

545.100 
405,720 
i«7,485 
M7, 490 
234, OSQ 

I,a02.iti0 


4:^.4154,205 


FACTS   AND   FIGURES    SHOWN    BY    A    STUDY    OF   THE    TRADE. 

In  a  study  of  the  imports  for  1907  that  of  textiles  is  by  far  the  most  imj)ortant  cate- 
gory for  British  trade,  as  out  of  a  total  import  of  $15,840,440  worth  of  cotton  fabricn  the 
United  Kinjjjdom  supplied  $13,801,840.  The  import  of  cotton  piece  ^'oods  wan  more 
seriously  affected  by  the  financial  conditions  in  August,  September,  and  October 
than  any  other  article,  the  receipts  being  some  $1,435,000  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1906. 

In  metal  goods  and  manufactures,  out  of  $9,846,805  worth  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
and  $5,347,685  worth  of  machinery,  $4,314,635  of  the  former  and  $2,835,065  of  ilio 
Jatter  were  of  British  origin. 
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Petroleum  imports  increased  14,000  tons  in  quantity  and  $175,000  in  value,  and 
are  now  imported  almost  entirely  in  bulk.  Ceil  imports  reached  1,576,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent. 

Receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  were  both  lower  than  in  1906,  while  those  of  leaf 
tobacco  increased  about  2  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  $140,065,925  in  1907  cotton  and  cotton  seed  amounted  to 
$130,764,555,  leaving  only  $9,301,370  for  all  other  products.  The  details  of  these  two 
products  are  eiven  as  follows:  Cotton,  $117,989,220,  of  which  $61,358,920  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  cotton  seed,  $12,775,335,  of  which  $11,133,965  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  exports  of  cotton  were  about  $15,000,000  more  than  in  1906.  There 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  exports  of  the  new  crop  of  cotton  to  the  United  States. 
Of  the  export  trade,  the  United  States  took  about  $10,504,944,  against  $7,660,900  in 
1906.  [The  United  States,  in  1907,  imported  $17,671,271  in  value,  at  Egyptian  prices, 
of  cotton  from  that  country,  ad  compared  with  $8,247,690  in  1906.— B.  of  M.] 

Cigarettes  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  1,084,674  pounds,  against  1,300,727 
pounds  in  1906.  The  diminished  exports  to  Germany  more  than  account  for  the 
difference,  the  shrinkage  being  due  to  the  German  tanff  law  which  went  into  effect 
in  1906. 

coNDrrioNs  in  the  sudan  begion. 

Imports  into  the  Sudan  in  1907  amounted  to  $6,072,945,  an  increase  of  $1,685,770 
over  1906.  Amon^  the  various  commodities  imported,  clothing,  coal,  machinery, 
and  railway  material  show  considerable  increase.  The  exports  were  $1,788,645,  an 
increase  of  $798,895  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  principal  item  of  export 
was  gum,  amounting  to  20,393,620  pounds. 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Sudan  was  1,423,971  acres,  an  increase  of  415,329 
acres  over  1906.  The  Sudan  Irrigation  Service,  in  addition  to  its  work  connected 
with  the  various  projects  for  increasing  the  water  supply  of  Egypt,  ia  also  engaged 
in  the  proposed  canalization  of  the  Gezira,  which  will  bring  under  cultivation  large 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  cereals  and  cotton.  Steady  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  cadastral  survey,  which  is  of  such  great  importance  m  an  agricultural 
country  like  the  Sudan.  In  Berber  province  46,589  acres  and  in  Haifa  province 
12,000  acres  have  been  surveyed. 

The  bridging  of  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum  will  facilitate  the  extension  of  the 
railway  into  the  fertile  district  of  the  Gezira.  The  work  is  now  well  in  hand  and  should 
be  completed  within  two  years. 

EXPERT   SURVEY   OF   FINANCIAL   SITUATION. 

Lord  Rathmore,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  Egypt,  in  speaking  on  the  situation  in  1907  and  in  part  of  1908, 
said: 

The  large  decrease  in  our  net  profit  (the  bank)  was  due  to  the  far-reaching  and  still- 
continuing  effects  of  the  great  nnancial  crisis  of  1907  in  Egypt,  because  of  the  over- 
speculation  and  the  mad  gambling  of  that  period,  followed  by  slow  and  painful  process 
ol  liquidation,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  and  these  unfortunate  circumstances  were 
extenuated  by  the  great  depression  in  trade.  There  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  trade  of 
Egypt  of  something  like  $40,000,000;  $5,000,000  appeared  in  reduced  imports  and 
nearly  $35,000,000  m  reduced  exports,  of  which  the  reduction  of  cotton  exports 
amounted  to  nearly  $32,000,000.  From  October,  1907,  to  the  end  of  that  year  the  price 
of  fair  Egyptian  cotton  in  Liverpool  maintained  a  level  of  slightly  over  20  cents  a 
pound,  but  from  the  opening  of  1908  there  was  a  gradual  fall  untilMay,  when  the  value 
nad  declined  to  14  J  cents  per  p>ound,  and  only  recovered  by  the  end  of  September 
to  151  cents  per  pound.  After  October  prices  improved  somewhat.  The  crop  of 
1907-8  amounted  to  7,234,000  cantars  (cantar  99.05  pounds),  the  highest  figure  ever 
attained;  but  the  crop  of  1908  is  expected  to  reach  about  6,250,000  cantars.  It  was 
a  month  late,  the  cold  fogs  of  September  doing  much  damage.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  of  1908  is  not  equal  to  that  of  1907.  The  wheat  crop  was  almost  a  failure  in 
some  of  the  large  districts  of  the  delta.  We  are  now  hearing  much  more  encouraging 
accounts  and  I  think  that  the  fever  of  speculation  has  been  almost  cured  and  that 
the  financial  weakness  and  debility  will  soon  pass  away. 
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SIR   ELDOX   GORST's   ANALYSIS   OF  THE   SITTATIOK. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  who  succeeded  Lord  Cromer,  as  the  British 
representative  in  Egypt,  in  his  report  on  the  conditions  in  1907 
says: 

The  £g>T>tiaDs  should  bo  gradually  trained  to  rule  themselveB,  and  the  fint  step  k 
to  develop  local  self-^vemment  by  'means  of  pro\'incial  councils  and  municipalities. 
Such  institutions  can  not  have  any'educative  value  unless  they  are  based  on  tne  prin- 
ciple that  "he  who  call^  the  tune  pays  the  piper:  '*  but  at  present  there  are  hardly  any 
methods  of  imposing  local  taxation  on  foreigners  which  do  not  require  the  assent  of 
the  Powers.  Ai^ain.  leiri^lation  is  urgently  needed  to  regulate  tiie  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors:  this  traffic  isalmoet  entirely  earned  on  by  Europeans  and  no  restrictive  measure 
would  be  effective  unless  it  were'applicable  to  them.  The  number  of  foctories  and 
workshops  have  of  late  years  largely  increased  in  Eg>'pt,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  regulatiiins  should  fee  made  with  regard  to  the  emploj-ment  of  children;  there 
can  beno  d-jubt  that  great  abii5C-s  which  the  Government  is  powerless  to  remedy 
occur  at  present.  One  of  the  chiei  needs  of  the  moment  is  a  building  law;  there  have 
recently  been  many  instances  of  jeny -built  houses  fallins^  down  and  causing  loss  of 
life,  but  interference  is  possible  only  when  a  dangerous  building  abuts  on  a  public 
road  and  meoances  the  safety  of  the'passersby;  in  all  other  respects  the  hands  of  the 
administration  are  absolutely  tied.  A  law  to  prescribe  suitable  penalty  for  fraudulent 
weights  and  measures  has  long  been  demanded,  but  it  is  clearly  useless  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  que;?ti<>n  unless  the  regulations  can  be  applied  to  Europeans  as  wSl 
as  to  £g>'ptians.  The  same  is  tnie  of  a  satisfactory  law  in  regard  to  trade-marks, 
patents,  and  copyriL'hts.  but  even  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  where  European  interests 
greatly  outweigh  Egyptian,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  legislate. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  says  that  nothing  can  be  done  unless  there  is 
accord  between  Egyptian  and  European  residents  in  Egypt,  and  "so 
far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  unanimity  on  the  part  or  local  public 
opinion,  European  or  native.''  Speaking  of  the  business  situation 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst  says  that  ''neither  the  agricultural  classes  as  a  whole 
nor  the  situation  of  the  public  finances  have  been  affected.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  exported  at  prices  higher 
than  those  of  the  previous  year  and  the  quantity  of  tobacco  imported, 
one  of  the  tests  of  the  spending  power  of  the  population,  increased 
during  the  year  and  the  public  revenue  for  1907  shows  a  satisfactory 
expansion." 

SLOW    PROGRESS    IX    INDUSTRIES  AND  AGRICITLTURE. 

The  British  consul  at  Alexandria  in  his  annual  report  says: 

Apart  from  cotton  and  combined  contributions  of  the  produce  of  Egj-ptian  industry 
and  agriculture,  the  exports  are  insignificant.  As  to  industries,  although  distil- 
leries, oil  factories,  weaving  and  flour  mills,  lime,  cement,  and  plaster  works  exist, 
thev  do  no  more  than  Hiipplv  a  part  of  the  home  demand,  cigarettes  and  centals  alone 
repffsfaitin^'  anv  considiTah'lo  iigurori  in  the  export  trade.  Moroovor,  the  high  price 
of  unskilled  and  \hv  absence  of  nkillod  labor  make  it  improbable  that  any  industries 
of  iniporlaneo  will  be  established  in  the  immediate  future. 

With  re«;ard  to  a^^ricultural  discoveries,  new  methods  of  agriculture,  and  scientific 
research  in  connect  ion  with  ai:ri<'ulture  in  Egypt,  Mr.  W.  11.  C.'adman,  oi  the  Khedivial 
Colleire  at  Cairo,  writes  a.s  follows: 

^rh(^  K-vi)tian  fellah  has  ])ut  litllo  power  of  initiation.  The  fellaheen  are  a  vigorous 
race,  remarkable  for  thiMr  indnstrv,  but  they  are  very  conservative  as  regards  their 
methods  of  agriculture.  In  epite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  good  mutaturs,  they  are 
vr-ry  slow  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  scientific  skill  can  now  be  brou^-lit  to  the 
aid  of  nature  in  orderstill  furt  her  to  increiise  the  natural  resources  ol  the  ;*V^"*^^y;  ^^e 
fellah  Hlill  i)refer.s  his  simple  plow,  a  very  primitive  implement  made  chielly  of  wood, 
which  does  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  ground.  ^His  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  are  allowed  to  become  very  ripe,  and,  like  the  ^'bersim,  are  either  Utted 
bv  hand  br  cut  by  means  of  small  reaping  hooks.  The  **norag,  .^[^y,"  ^J^^^^^.^'  ^« 
/^tiJJ  used  for  thrashing  the  corn,  as  it  has  been  for  o      i     ^    The  introduction  of  iron 
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plows  and  thrashing  and  grain-cleaning  machines  is  very  slow  even  in  the  laigest 
hrniB,  The  system  of -dividing  the  land  into  little  plots  by  ridges  for  irrigation  would 
damage  a  modem  reaping  machine,  in  addition  to  which  the  gear  of  most  European 
machmes  might  need  to  be  altered  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  oxen,  which  travel  much 
more  slowly  tnan  horses. 

At  the  agricultural  school  farm  the  com  is  now  thrashed  with  a  European  steam 
thrashing  machine  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  nora^,  and  a  patent  binder  is  beinf 
used  for  the  first  time  in  Egypt,  while  steam  kassabias  are  bein^  extensively  usea 
both  in  Upper  and  in  Lower  Egypt  in  reclamation  work  for  levelmg  land.  Many  of 
the  lareer  farms  have  replaced  the  old  shadoof  or  sakkieh  for  raising  water  by  pumps 
workea  by  small  steam  engines.  On  one  farm  near  Cairo  a  "suction  gas'*  pump  is 
working  most  successfully. 

CONDITIONS   IN   THE   SUDAN. 

A  newspaper  clipping  forwarded  by  Consul-General  Iddings,  gives 
the  following  particulars  as  to  business  conditions  in  the  Sudan: 

It  is  of  first  importance  on  the  part  of  persons  desiring  to  do  business  in  the  Sudan 
to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  country  if  they  would  succeed. 
The  aedesmen  of  merchandise  and  buyers  of  native  products  must  have  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  their  clients;  they  should  be  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  at  the  least  they  must  be 
able  to  quote  prices  and  measures  in  the  terms  of  the  local  markets.  Exporters  are 
advised  to  sell  such  goods  as  the  markets  demand  rather  than  to  attempt  to  dispose  of 
iil-euited  goods  whicn  a  manufacturer  may  be  willing  to  sell  at  a  baii^in. 

AnoUier  item  that  exporters  must  take  note  of  and  comply  with  is  the  manner  of 
packing  goods.  Transportation  in  the  Sudan  is  by  camel,  mule,  and  donkev.  Before 
sending  goods  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  which  of  these  methods  is  in  use 
in  the  particular  locality  in  question.  The  directions  given  for  packing  are  to  the 
effect  tnat  no  package  may  exceed  200  pounds  in  weignt.  A  camel  can  carry  350 
pounds,  but  this  load  must  be  in  two  parts,  one  for  each  side  of  the  camel.  The  load 
for  a  donkey  must  not  exceed  100  to  150  pounds,  while  the  mule  can  carry  150  to  230 
pounds.  Tte  size  of  packs  must  not  exceed  the  following  measurements:  For  camels, 
4  by  2  by  21  feet;  for  donkeys,  2  by  li  by  IJ  feet. 

CERTAIN    GOODS   NEED   SPECIAL  PACEINQ. 

On  account  of  probable  exposure  to  severe  tests  of  weather  before  final  delivery  it 
is  essential  that  silk  and  cotton  goods  be  carefully  wrapped  in  waterproof  material; 
woolen  goods  must  be  packed  in  naphthaline  as  well  as  in  waterproof  coverings. 
Earthenware  and  glass  jars  as  containers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided  on 
account  of  weight,  especially  if  the  fruit  and  provisions  are  destined  for  distant  inte- 
rior points.  But  whenever  such  containers  are  used  they  should  have  the  form  of 
useful  household  articles,  such  as  jugs,  glasses,  basins,  etc. 

Instead  of  individual  exporters  entering  this  field  it  is  strongly  advised  that  a  num- 
ber of  exporters  whose  interests  do  not  clash  organize  a  trading  company  and  establish 
a  well-stocked  base  of  supplies  at  some  strategic  receiving  and  shipping  point  within 
the  country.  Then  a  selling  and  buying  agent  who  is  acquainted  with  tne  language, 
customs,  and  needs  of  the  people  and  tne  character  of  the  country,  and  who  is  also 
qualified  to  buy  raw  products  to  the  advantage  of  the  company,  may  be  sent  out  to 
cover  a  wide  stretch  of  territory.  In  case  such  a  base  of  supply  is  located  within  the 
country  all  goods  may  be  shipped  in  bulk  and  repacked  at  the  base  in  accordance  with 
local  requirements. 

Khartum  is  the  scat  of  government  and  the  chief  city,  while  Omdurman.  the  native 
portion  of  the  city,  is  the  principal  market  in  the  Sudan.  Exporters  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  in  accordance  with  arrangements  soon  to  be  completed  merchants  may 
receive  their  goods  in  bond  at  Khartum,  thus  avoiding  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  their  examination  at  the  seaports. 
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ADEN. 

By  CoNsiTL  Wallace  C.  Bond. 

The  values  of  the  exports  declared  at  Aden  (Arabia)  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  $2,469,841,  a  decrease  of  $101,639  from  1906,  but 
an  increase  of  $68,138  over  1905.     The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beeswax  

1649 

3,262 

116 

6,728 

287,106 

923 

3,184 

34,928 

2,234,585 

$1,850 

Chillies  and  DCDDers      

$3,303 

105 

2,676 

303.184 

2,568 

2,203 

W,728 

1,992,589 

348 

Cigarettes 

Civet            

9,091 

Coffee 

476,111 

Qom  myrrh 

1,158 

Hides... 

3,073 

Ivory 

129.211 

Skins 

1,849,337 

All  other  articles 

Total 

2,401,703 

2,571,480 

2,460,841 

UNITED  STATES   COTTON  CLOTHS  STILL  HOLD   THE   MARKET. 

The  exports  to  Aden  from  the  United  States  in  1906  were  of  the 
value  of  $2,470,351;  in  1907,  $1,112,190;  and  in  1908,  $1,506,835. 
The  imports  in  1906  were  $2,355,220;  in  1907,  $2,565,660;  and  in 
1908,  $1,258,733.  Of  the  exports  to  Aden  in  1908,  $1,326,702  in 
value  was  composed  of  cotton  cloths,  a  trade  that  has  long  continued 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  European  and  Asiatic  manufacturers 
to  imitate  these  cloths  and  to  sell  a  poorer  quality  at  lower  prices, 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  to  a  small  extent. 


TUNIS. 

[Prepared  in  the  Bureau  op  Manufactures  prom  official  sources.] 

The  total  population  of  the  French  colony  known  as  the  Regencv 
of  Tunis  is  estimated  at  1 .900,000,  no  exact  official  returns  being  avail- 
able. About  130,000  or  these  are  foreigners,  Italians  constituting 
over  half  of  the  number,  and  the  French  residents,  exclusive  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  numbering  25,000.  The  chief  city  and  capital 
of  the  regency,  Tunis,  has  a  population,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  1906,  of  177,500,  of  which  27,500  are  Europeans,  100,000  native 
Mohammedans,  and  50,000  Jews. 

In  the  absence  of  any  report  from  a  United  States  consular  officer 
covering  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  colony,  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  same  is  extracted  from  the  very  full  report  of  the 
British  consul-general.  This  report  states  that  the  trade  of  the 
regency  for  the  year  1907  shows  a  notable  gain  over  the  preceding 
year,  the  total  increase  reaching  §7,061,618.  The  imports  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  $20,022,767,  and  the  exports  at  $20,120,262. 
The  British  consul-general  adds  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  some  years 
that  the  value  of  the  exports  has  exceeded  that  of  the  imports.     He 
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attributes  this  to  the  good  agricultural  year  experienced  by  the  colony, 
and  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  industrial  output  in  the  form  of  phos- 
phates and  minerals. 

EXPORTS  BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  various  countries  and  the 
values  of  all  of  the  exports  to  each  country  named  follow: 

France  (phosphates,  grain,  olive  oil,  sheep,  flour,  hides,  sponges,  dried 

vegetables,  ore,  etcl) $9, 974, 320 

Algeria  (dates,  sheep,  olive  oil,  grain,  zinc  ore,  cork,  wool,  hides,  swine, 

cattle,  etc.) 1,075,277 

United  Kingdom  (barley,  phosphates,  esparto  grass,  zinc  and  lead  ores). .  2, 971, 670 
Italy  (phosphates,  olive  oil,  fish,  tunny,  copper  ore,  hardware  tanbark, 

hides,  sponges) 3, 376, 529 

Belgium  (zinc  and  lead  ores,  phosphates,  sponges,  barley,  cork) 718, 719 

Germany  (phosphates,  barley,  zinc  and  lead  ores,  hides,  sponges) 471, 797 

United  States  (olive  oil,  etc.) 22, 926 

Egypt  (woolen  goods,  blankets,  fez  caps,  tanbark,  esparto  mats,  butter, 

ohveoil) 372,380 

Austria-Hungary  (phosphates,  cork,  sponges^  hides,  raw  wool) 118, 855 

Malta  (cattle,  wine,  soap,  olive  oil,  tunny,  barley,  horses,  mules,  fish). . .  344, 378 

Tripoli  (fez  caps,  woolen  goods,  soap,  blankets) 175, 715 

Spain  (phosphates,  sponges) 98, 021 

All  other  countries 399, 675 

Total  exports 20, 120, 262 

IMPORTS    BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  imports  for  1907,  by  countries  and  articles,  were  as  follows: 

France  (hardware,  machinery,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  flour,  sugar, 
woven  goods,  vehicles,  building  materials,  etc.) |12, 075, 159 

Algeria  (cattle,  woven  goods,  flour,  meal,  mules,  horses,  clothing,  grain, 
grocenes) 1,337,397 

United  Kingdom  (coal,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  wrought  iron  and 
steel,  sirups  and  jams,  hardware,  chemical  products) 1, 899, 979 

Italy  (cheese,  potatoes,  dried  vegetables,  woven  goods,  raw  silk,  machin- 
ery, matches) 1, 188, 974 

Belgium  (vehicles,  hardware,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  glassware,  woven 
g^^ds,  peltry,  chocolate) 445, 932 

Germany  (hardware,  machinery,  vehicles,  jewelry,  crockery,  woven 
goods,  peltry,  tobacco,  tar  dyes) 399, 788 

United  States  (machinery,  wheat,  tobacco,  petroleum,  etc.) 603, 558 

Egypt  (peltry,  sirups,  jewelry) 68, 676 

Austria-llungary  (timber,  hardware,  machinery,  furniture,  woven  goods, 

crockery,  potatoes,  tobacco) 311, 339 

"      '      ■  -  -^    ^^^j 45,477 

potatoes,  jewelry) 169, 641 


Malta  (mules,  goats,  boats,  tobacco) 45, 477 

Tripoli  (eggs,  dyes,  dried  fruit,  potatoes,  jewelry) 169, 641 

Turkey  (peltry,  dried  fruit,  timber,  dyes,  meal,  etc.) 274, 568 


Spain  (cotton  goods,  toys,  leather  goods,  wool) 144, 934 

British  India  (cotton  and  silk  goods,  pepper,  indigo) 48, 865 

Morocco  (talc,  dried  vegetables) 16, 619 

All  other  countries 991, 861 

Total  imports 20,022,767 

In  the  value  of  articles  imported  into  Tunis  the  United  Kingdom 
took  first  place  after  France,  a  position  previously  occui)ied  by  Italy. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  trade  held  by  France  is  60  per  cent;  the 
United  E^ngdom  has  12.1  per  cent,  and  all  other  countries  27.9  per 
cent.  Of  this  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  but  1.5  per  cent.  The 
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United  Kingdom  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  cotton  fabrics  imported, 
and  more  or  the  machinery  than  the  United  States  furnished. 

Italy  holds  first  place  in  the  over-sea  carrying  trade  of  Tunis, 
although  in  imports  alone  France  has  more  than  twice  as  great  a  por- 
tion as  Italy.  France  comes  second  and  Great  Britain  third  in  the 
total  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  regency. 

Undoubtedly  considerable  quantities  of  American  goods  reach 
Tunis  from  those  countries  having  direct  and  regular  steamer  com- 
munication with  the  regency,  but  even  allowing  tor  this  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  this  prosperous  and  rapidly  developing  French 
province  is  far  smaller  than  it  should  be,  particularly  in  the  line  of 
iron  and  steel,  hardware,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  chem- 
ical products,  cotton  goods,  etc.  The  recent  extension  of  railway 
lines  into  the  interior  has  not  onlv  called  for  material  for  construc- 
tion, but  has  opened  up  additional  markets. 


ALGERIA. 

By  Consul  James  Johnston,  Algiers. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade 
during  1907.  An  excellent  crop  of  wheat  and  other  grain  permitted 
a  large  increase  in  exports,  while  severe  measures  taken  in  France 
against  fraud  in  the  wme  trade  resulted  in  an  increase  of  wine  exports 
or  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  important  pubUc  works  going  on  in  the 
colony  caused  a  large  distribution  of  money  in  wages,  to  the  great 
reUef  of  both  European  and  native  workers  who  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  depression  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  total  increase  in  exports  was  $11,162,400,  all  exports  reaching 
$67,221,400  in  1907,  against  $56,059,000  in  1906. 

In  imports  the  difference  was  $7,347,600,  the  total  being  $87,678,000 
in  1907,  against  $80,330,400  in  1906.  These  figures  refer  only  to 
articles  imported  for  consumption  in  Algeria,  and  to  exports  of 
Algerian  productions.  Goods  imported  with  a  view  to  reexporta- 
tion, such  as  coal  for  bunkers,  are  not  included. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  exports  and  imports  in 
which  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  An 
interesting];  item  is  that  of  imports  through  the  parcel  post,  which 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  articles  coming  by  this 
means  arc  almost  entirely  French  goods,  and  are  distributed  without 
examination,  the  most  of  them  no  doubt  being  dry  goods  of  all 
descriptions  and  fancy  articles. 


1907. 


Dry  K'oods $14,  lOG,  800  $17, 357, 200 

M;u'hines |    4,901, tiOO       5.987,(K)0 

Loather '    3, 193. 200 


Iron  and  steel. 
By  parcel  post. 


l.a31,WK) 
10,444,200 


3,705,200 
1,4<>6.400 
17,390,200 


Articles. 


190G. 


1907. 


EXPORTS. 

Cereals S9.117,}00  S17,75«.,800 

Wine 9.2(o,(KHJ  :  12,145.600 

Sheep 5.i:i7.WX>  .-).o79,400 

Ore 4.:)'H),  HK)  !  .').513.«iO0 

Corkwood 3. 118. 8(K)  .'i.  571 .  200 

Flour,  meal,  etc ;       812,000  1,001,000 
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The  only  article  exported  which  showed  a  noticeable  decrease  was 
that  of  sldns,  whicn  amounted  to  $2,241,400  in  1906,  against 
$1,659,200  in  1907.     Other  articles  were  without  any  notable  change. 

The  imports  from  France  in  1907  were  valued  at  $76,900,400,  an 
increase  of  $8,832,200  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  exports 
thereto  for  the  two  years  amounted  to  $50,029,200  and  $40,470,600. 
respectively.  The  imports  embrace  almost  every  description  or 
goods,  a  large  amount  of  which  come  from  foreign  coimtries  by  way 
of  France,  and  paying  the  duties  in  French  ports  do  not  figure  on 
the  customs  returns  in  Algeria.  The  imports  from  and  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  for  1907, 
amounted  to  $6,439,600  and  $4,052,800,  respectively;  Germany, 
$490,400  and  $2,291,600;  Belgium,  $135,400  and  $2,893,800;  Italy, 
$556^00  and  $1,023,200;  Austria-Himgary,  $511,600  and  $754,600; 
and  Russia,  $346,600  and  $1,080,200. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  from  and  to  these 
countries  in  1907  were  as  follows: 


ArtidM. 

'Rrigiritn. 

Gtttnani'. 

Uniled 

Klll£. 

dom. 

Itftly. 

Aiistna- 

^ 

IMlKSttfS. 

Co^ „„,.,,. 

130,600 
55.600 

I5;W8,000 

am  BOO 

Machfoes..*..., *,*.,.._* .— 

18,«0 

TooiSt   *^.,,^.. ,..,...... . , ^ 

''r ' 

0!l: 

CottoiMeed.,.....-,. ._-_ 

60^000 

! 

FetToieum^ .,..^*».*^...*...4.*..v 

llfifliSOO 

VotatU* ,„„—.. 

Faper*,...*,**- >. 

11,000 

33,000 
IS^fiOO 
A6,400 

""  "&;eo6" 

PoEatofB.,,.. _ 

1^,000 

o.soo 
30,  a» 

maoo 

SkliiB , ..* ,..,.. 

TobfM30<»,eto,,. ...,.«,.>.. , 

5,000 

1,341,000 
lD,iX30 

004,  »0 
01,200 

34,aoo 

3,400 

w3Stsaa 

t34,2D0 

10,000 

Allk ....,- 

Bwrkj  tannine .,■..-...,.-..--.,.. , ..... 

44.600 

179,000 
361,400 
W.3Q0 

3a|400 

''iaojioo' 
474. aoo 

17S,iOO 
1U,QOO 

aoi,30D 

531h4Q0 

g&,soo 
33a,  ooo 

m,m 

BafieV'-"--""- •*-..*..^_*..-.._-».- 

Corkwood... *,.,„..-,..._„- 

12,400 
150,  GOO 

29,400 

27>,000 
117,800 

t5O,200 

B«lr,  Tc«atobla „„ „ 

31,a0D 

Ore: 

troa<*«.,_..^.» ._ **_._ 

M,aoo 

I^flHl 

277,000 

Zinc, .„ 

Sll,400 
2718,200 
40.000 
33,000 

IS,  400 

»4.80O 
43,400 
13.200 

5r,iioo 
ae,200 

Pb(M>hiLtM.,.,,.^,,,,^.«^.,.«.>.,.^^..,.,.,. 

4fi,i00 
ftl.OOD 

32,800 

100,400 

e£i,ooo 

a£E{.„„       ;r  i;^  r;  r  ";r  ! 

TobiacQ—^ .i^.-.-r..-.......-^*. ...... 

I ._ 

Wliw.... ....„- ._, 

I 

Wool .-«.. «_...,........,- 

2^,000 

15.300 

"■" 

The  imports  from  Spain  in  1907  amoimted  to  $873,400,  the  prin- 
cipal article  being  fruit,  valued  at  $177,200.  The  exports  to  Spain 
were  valued  at  $591,200,  phosphate  and  corkwood  comprising  the 
principal  articles.  Trade  with  other  countries  is  insi^iificant,  with 
the  exception  of  Tunis  and  Morocco.  The  importe  from  Tunis 
amountea  to  $1,703,000  and  the  exports  thereto  $1,243,800,  while 
the  imports  from  Morocco  were  valued  at  $1,665,800  and  the  exports 
at  $1,093,000.  The  details  present  no  features  of  interest,  the  articles 
being  chiefly  cattle,  sheep,  and  cereals,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
goods  in  transit. 
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TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$1,044,600,  an  increase  of  $158,600  over  1906  and  of  $372,600  over 
1905.     The  principal  articles  were: 


Articles. 

1906.           1906.            1907. 

Artlcks. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Agricultural     im- 
plements  and  ma- 
chinery , . ,  - , . 

$122,800    $159,000      $209,800 

279,000       204,800        244,400 

15,000      167,200          22,800 

15,000  1      10,000          12,200 

Tobacco  leaf 

1  Tinned  meats 

$110,000 

$03,300 
5,600 
73,800 
19,400 

$117,000 

25,400 

170,400 

18,000 

Wood  and  staves... 
\  other  articles 

Total 

j 

41,800 
27,000 

Cotton-seed  oU 

Grain 

ITardware    

072,000 

886,000 

1,014,000 

Petroleum 

61,400      153,000        164,000 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted  to  $735,423, 
against  $634,486  m  1906  and  $324,200  in  1905,  the  principal  items 
being  as  follows: 


Articla*. 

IttOG. 

L906. 

1907. 

ArtldfiS. 

19Di. 

1906. 

1907. 

A  11(^  (esparto  iH'ass) . 

tl,»l 

40,177 
4,246 

,  Oil— ContmtMd. 
OUT*. ......,,. 

1         Sulplitjr.. 

$11,800 

$55,129 

AQLimonlal    lead 

' 

$9,973 
11,341 

Autdmobllcfl 

'  Riirrllnf'R.  i£alml 

2,7M 
279,237 
42,«06 

50,287 
3,901 

417 

nriar  wood  , , , , 

12,173     Mkinsdn'ostly  Boat).!    112;  600 

210,226      Tartar...... \      23,»00 

7. 500      Vsgf  Utii;  Obef . ...  J      69, 000 
199,303;   0  tier  articles 2.  BOO 

123,353 
21,527 

1103,800 

1126,530 
fi,4l9 
55,403 
6,636 

r4^rfrt«  Antl  riArpfltA. 

74,006 

iron  or& /. . 

Karbl« 

aim  1 

OU: 

F-sscntlsiL...... 

10,000 

8,832 

Total.. 

3W,»J0 

034,488 

73S,423 

NAVIGATION   AND   RAILWAYS — FORESTS — MINING. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  was  slightly  over  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  coal  for  bunkers  was  $1,422,000, 
against  $1,371,000  in  1906,  a  difference  of  $51,000. 

Nothing  was  done  in  1907  in  the  way  of  railroad  extension,  as 
several  matters  were  pending,  the  principal  one  being  the  purchase 
of  the  Est  Alg^rien  line  from  Algiers  to  Constantine  ana  Biskra  by  the 
colonial  government.  This  has  now  been  approved  by  the  French 
Parliament,  and  the  line  will  be  taken  over  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  Branch  lines  will  be  begun  shortly,  and  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  colony  on  railroad  work  during  1908  is  estimated  at  about 
$5,000,000,  an  important  portion  of  which  sum  will  be  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Tebessa  to  Ain-Beida  and  a  direct  line  fox)m 
Bougie  to  S6tif. 

With  the  exception  of  an  increase  of  some  250  tons  in  the  production 
of  corkwood,  there  is  little  change  to  note,  but  a  satisfactory  feature 
is  a  groat  diminution  in  the  damage  done  by  forest  fires,  generally 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  natives.  The  construction  of  large 
trenches  at  regular  intervals  and  a  more  careful  watch  have  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  fires  from  475  in  1903  to  219  in  1907. 
The  total  damage  done  in  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  $80,000. 

Mining  operations  are  being  steadily  carried  on.  Four  new  con- 
cessions were  granted  during  the  past  year,  and  there  are  many 
applications  under  consideration      The  most  interesting  event  in 
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mining  matters  was  the  termination  of  the  long  litigation  between  two 
rival  companies  for  the  Ouenza  mines,  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
stantine,  near  the  Tmiisian  frontier,  bv  a  compromise  which  gives  the 
property  to  the  Soci6t6  d'fitudes  de  1  Ouenza,  the  chairman  of  which 
is  tne  president  of  the  well-known  company  of  Creusot. 

This  arrangement  is  a  most  fortunate  matter  for  Algeria.  The 
conditions  of  the  concession  are  as  follows:  First,  an  annual  payment 
to  the  colony  of  845,000  francs,  or  $163,085,  the  payments  to  begin 
four  years  after  the  opening  of  the  mines;  second,  the  construction, 
before  b^inning  work  at  the  mines,  of  a  railway  to  Bone,  a  distance 
of  130  mfles,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  This  will  open  up  a 
large  district  for  colonization  and  mining  enterprise  hitherto  poorly 
provided  with  facilities  of  conunimication,  and  is  of  much  higher 
importance  to  the  colony  than  the  yearly  contribution  to  its  ex- 
chequer. An  interesting  feature  in  the  construction  of  this  railway 
will  DC  a  metallic  bridge  over  the  Medjerda  River  at  a  height  of  430 
feet  above  the  river  and  with  a  central  arch  of  over  1,300  feet  in  span, 
by  far  the  largest  span  yet  attempted  in  Algeria. 

TOBACCO  AND  COTTON   GROWING PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Full  statistics  are  not  yet  available  as  to  the  tobacco  crop,  but  it 
appears  certain  that  there  was  a  considerable  deficit  and  prices  have 
gone  up.  The  winter  was  exceptionally  wet  and  cold  and  the  spring 
unfavorable,  this  being  followed  by  attacks  of  caterpillars,  so  tnat  a 
heavy  loss  was  the  consequence.  The  quality  also  suflFered  greatly 
and  was  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  the  past  few  years. 

Experiments  in  cotton  growing  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  1906, 
and  in  suitable  soils  the  quahty  was  remarkably  good,  but  it  seems 
evident  that  only  a  limited  extent  of  country  in  Algeria  is  adapted  to 
cotton  cultivation  and  that  the  production  can  never  have  a  serious 
influence  on  the  general  price  of  the  fiber.  Some  experiments  made 
in  growing  cotton  in  dry  soil  where  irrigation  is  not  possible  resulted 
in  an  imexpectedly  large  yield,  but  the  fiber  was  light  and  weak. 

The  receipts  of  the  postal  service  in  1907  showed  a  falling  off  of 
nearly  $5,000  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  postage  to  France 
and  to  all  French  colonies  and  protectorates,  however  distant,  to  10 
centimes  (2  cents)^  but  the  deficit  will  no  douot  soon  disappear,  owing 
to  the  already  noticeable  increase  of  correspondence.  The  receipts  or 
the  telegraph  increased  during  the  year  by  over  $14,000,  but  not  much 
was  done  in  the  way  of  extension  of  lines.  The  increase  in  telephone 
receipts  amounted  to  more  than  $12,000,  but  it  is  expected  that  1908 
will  show  a  far  larger  gain,  owing  to  the  many  improvements  in  course 
of  construction.  Some  1,700  miles  of  new  wires  were  built  during 
the  year,  bringing  the  total  up  to  about  6,500  miles  and  insuring 
telephonic  communication  between  almost  all  the  principal  towns 
and  villages  of  the  colony. 

There  was  no  development  in  the  various  industries.  With  the 
exception  of  flour  and  oil  mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  tanneries 
there  are  no  important  industries  in  Algeria.  The  prospects  for  the 
future  seem  brighter  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  colony.  The  experiment  of  riving  financial  autonomy  to 
Algeria  has  been  thoroughly  successf lu,  and  the  Algerian  assemblies 
have  shown  themselves  wise  and  prudent  administrators.    Much 
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will  be  done  during  1908  in  opening  up  the  country,  but  it  will  be  in 
1909  that  the  great  public  works  will  be  in  full  activity.  If  direct 
communication  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Algeria,  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  a  large  increase  in  the  purchase  of  American 
goods. 


ORAN. 

By  Consular  Agent  Albert  H.  Elford. 

There  was  an  excellent  crop  of  cereals  in  1907,  more  than  double 
that  of  1906.  About  261,000  tons  were  exported.  The  exports  of 
wine  in  1907  amounted  to  203,168,240  liters  (liter=  1.0567  quarts), 
of  which  France  took  200,435,142  liters,  the  remainder  going  mostly 
to  Germany.  The  shipments  of  sheep  numbered  562,146,  almost  all 
of  which  went  to  Marseille.  There  were  also  exported  2,733  head  of 
cattle  and  1,316  horses,  donkeys,  etc.,  a  slight  decrease  from  1906. 
About  350  tons  of  corkwood  were  exported  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  forests  will  probably  increase  the  shipments  in  the  future.  The 
mineral  exports,  including  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  amoimted 
to  430,026  tons.  The  other  exports  were:  Skins,  783  tons;  wool, 
4,812  tons;  bark,  3,764  tons;  esparto,  89,867  tons,  and  vegetable 
fiber,  27,645  tons. 

IMPORTS    FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Among  the  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  were:  Tobacco, 
123  tons,  a  decrease  of  31  tons  from  1906;  cotton-seed  oil,  639  tons, 
a  decrease  of  84  tons;  petroleum,  553  tons,  an  increase  of  287  tons; 
agricultural  machinery,  387  tons,  an  increase  of  247  tons;  mechanical 
instruments,  34  tons,  an  increase  of  14  tons;  and  wheat,  587  tons, 
a  decrease  of  4,103  tons. 

Quantities  of  catalogues  from  firms  wishing  to  open  up  trade  are 
sent  here,  but  they  are  invariably  printed  in  English.  If  they  were 
printed  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  the  metric  system 
employed  for  weights  and  measures,  with  prices  in  francs,  it  would 
be  much  better,  as  little  or  no  English  is  spoken  here.  Trade  in 
general  with  the  United  States  is  almost  stagnant,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  signs  of  improvement. 


MOROCCO. 

TETITAN. 

By  Vice  CoxsuL-GKNKiiAi.  GEomjE  E.  Holt,  Tangier. 

Tetuan,  which  uii^ht  ai)tly  ho  torined  an  inland  seaport  owing  to 
its  distance  of  a])out  8  miles  from  the  coast,  liut  which  nas  close  con- 
nection with  it  by  traffic  and  possesses  a  custoju-housc,  etc.,  lies 
about  40  miles,  by  land,  from  Tangier,  and  some  7  hours  by  sea  and 
land  route.     It  is  proba])ly  the  most  Moorish  of  Moroccan  coast  towns. 

With  the  customary  lacK  of  any  record  of  imports  and  exports,  except 
those  culled  with  much  labor  from  ships'  manifests  by  the  consular 
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representatives  there,  accurate  figures  of  the  trade  of^  Tetuan  are 
impossible.  Judging  from  the  statistics  obtainable,  with  proper 
allowance  for  errors,  the  British  trade,  import  and  export,  exceeds 
the  French  trade  by  perhaps  10  per  cent  on  the  former  and  50  per 
cent  on  the  latter.  The  chief  import  is  flour  and  semolina,  which 
remains  almost  stationary  at  $100,000  per  year,  and  which  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  English  and  French  exporters.  Cottons,  of 
wnich  England  supplies  about  90  per  cent,  reach  a  value  of  very 
nearly  the  same.  Sugar,  chiefly  from  France,  is  imported  to  the 
extent  of  about  $30,000  annually.  The  other  chief  imports  are  oils, 
$15,000;  wool,  $15,000;  candles,  English,  $13,000;  sUk  and  silks, 
$10,000;  petroleum,  $10,000;  while  furniture,  hardware  and  iron,  soap, 
spirits  and  wine,  smces,  and  tea  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about 
$5,000  annually.  The  total  imports  reach  about  $350,000  annually. 
The  principal  exports  are  eggs,  valued  at  $30,000;  linseed,  $5,000: 
and  slippers,  cork,  oranges,  beeswax,  raisins,  and  skins,  the  total 
being  aoout  $60,000.  American  goods,  such  as  find  a  sale  in  other 
Moroccan  towns,  would  also  find  a  sale  in  Tetuan. 

TRAFFIC  AT  PORT  OF  MELILLA. 

The  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Melilla  in  1907  amounted  to  $2,513,315, 
of  which  $2,177,307  were  imports  and  $336,008  were  exports.  The 
imports  from  France  totaled  $1,011,500,  and  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  articles:  Vermicelli,  worth  $489,119;  flour,  $237,932; 
sugar,  $209,203;  tea,  $138,060;  cotton  goods,  $51,024;  and  coflFee, 
$32,074.  The  exports  to  France  were  valued  at  $204,276,  the  articles 
being  wool,  worth  $146,817;  sheepskins,  $16,614;  and  goatskins, 
$40,845.  The  imports  from  Spain  amounted  to  $387,215,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  bemg  as  follows:  Wine,  valued  at  $109,000;  coal, 
$44,231;  olive  oil,  $39,079;  rice,  $22,500;  and  flour,  $26,231.  The 
exports  to  Spain,  valued  at  $68,311,  consisted  of  the  following  lead- 
ing items:  Iron,  worth  $12,538;  cotton  goods,  $12,054;  and  woolen 
articles,  $16,224.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  val- 
ued at  $601,051,  and  consisted  of  the  following  principal  articles: 
Cotton  goods,  worth  $274,955;  liquors,  $64,232;  tea,  $51,770; 
candles,  $30,000;  biscuits,  $14,300;  soap,  $15,500;  and  woolen  arti- 
cles, $19,032.  There  were  no  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Purchases  from  Italy  amounted  to  $10,939  and  from  Germany  $18,796. 
hero  were  shipments  to  the  former  country  valued  at  $22,875,  but 
none  to  the  latter  country. 

WHY    AMERICAN    PRODUCTS    ARE    NOT   SOU)    IN    MOROCCO. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  replies  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries of  loading  importers  as  to  the  reason  why  American  products 
are  not  sold  in  the  Empire : 

FROM   LARACIIK   IMPORTERS. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that,  except  a  few  articles,  such  as  phonographs  and  phar- 
maceutical products,  we  have  never  received  American  catalogues  or  circulars  of 
products  which  might  be  interesting  for  this  market.  Therefore,  we  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  American  products,  which  are  in  general 
reauest  and  much  appreciated  in  productive  and  industrial  countries,  where,  in  spite 
of  heavy  tariffs,  they  compete  with  the  national  products  in  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  tools,  etc.,  and  in  all  articles  connected  with  metallurgical  industry. 
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If,  therefore,  American  products  are  not  as  yet  known  in  Morocco,  it  is  because 
American  manvfacturers  have  done  nothing  to  conquer  this  market.  At  present  the 
general  imports  into  Morocco  consist  of  cottons  (Manchester  goods),  loaf  sugar;  metal 
goods— steel,  iron  beams,  hardware,  etc.;  glass,  glassware,  cements,  etc.;  candles, 
pumps,  windmills,  petroleum  motors,  etc. 

FROM   MAZAOAN   IMPORTERS. 

We  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  our  name  added  to  the  list  of  merchants 
which  the  consulate-general  is  now  compiling  for  the  convenience  of  American  ex- 
porters. The  American  goods  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  and  which  we  should 
like  to  see  introduced,  are  cottons,  timber,  tin  plates,  and  petroleum.  Any  correspond- 
ence we  may  receive  from  the  United  States  concerning  these  articles  will,  conse- 
quently, have  our  attention. 

FROM   RABAT   IMPORTERS. 

Wo  are  now  agents  for  an  American  oil  company,  and  we  do  banking  business, 
and  are  importers  and  exporters.  It  is  regrettable  that  merchants  in  the  United 
States  are  not  better  informed  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  country.  The  political 
situation  is  not  as  bad  as  rumored  by  the  European  press.  We  see  no  better  method 
of  introducing  American  products  than  through  commercial  travelers  coming  here 
to  study  on  the  spot.  Let  them  come  with  all  kinds  of  samples  and  witii  the  power 
to  do  business,  and  the  results  will  be  more  favorable.  Rabat  is  a  fine  field  for  study- 
ing the  trade  conditions  of  Morocco.  Cattle  rearing,  dairying,  tobacco  growing,  and 
many  other  enterprises  can  be  studied  here  with  a  view  to  supplying  them  with 
modem  tools  and  machines.  Such  travelers  would  find  here  a  new  field  for  exploita- 
tion, and  we  strongly  recommend  the  formation  of  companies  in  the  United  States 
for  such  purposes. 

FROM   A   SAFFI  IMPORTER. 

I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  being  useful  to  the  introduction  of  American  products 
into  Morocco.  Some  years  ago  I  made  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  circumstances 
were  unfavorable,  and  I  could  not  continue  such  efforts.  I  believe  that  many  Ameri- 
can wares  would  find  ready  acceptance  in  this  country,  and,  also^  that  produce  could 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  direct  which  is  now  exported  via  European  ports. 

For  the  introduction  of  American  goods  into  Morocco  American  exporters  should 
deal  as  considerately  and  as  liberallv  with  our  importers  as  European  exporters  do. 
The  principal  American  products  which  could  be  sold  in  Morocco  are  cotton  ^oods, 
raw  cotton,  paraffin  candles,  ironwares,  paper  and  paper  ware,  tobacco,  machinery, 
timber,  petroleum,  and  miscellaneous  other  products  which  could  be  worked  up  m 
connection  with  the  principal  products  just  mentioned. 

If  m>r  health  permits,  I  have  in  view  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  forming,  if  possible,  a  limited  concern  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Amencan 
products  into  all  North  Africa,  and  of  a  return  trade,  the  exports  of  North  African 
products  to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  I  will  be  glad  to  give  Amencan 
exporters  all  the  information  that  may  be  useful  to  them. 

[The  addresses  of  the  foregoing  and  other  merchant  importers  are 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


FRENCH  SENEGAL. 

TKADH  ("ONTROT.LED  BY    FRANCE  AND  THE  IXlTEl)  KIN(JDOM. 

Coiisuhir  Clerk  Milton  B.  Kirk,  of  Paris,  prepared  a  descriptive 
review  of  the  French  African  colony  of  Senegal,  which,  though  it  has* 
a  railroad  of  1()3  miles,  coiinecting  the  ports  of  St.  J^ouis,  Dakar,  and 
Iluiisque  with  points  on  the  Senegal  Kiver,  is  still  largely  undeveloped. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  rej)ort: 

The  colomal  administration  is  studyijig  the  ways  and  means  to 
install  fish-drying  places.  The  best  stations  are  found  to  tlie  south 
of  Cape  Blanc,  in  the  deep,  sandy  bays  of  L6vrier  and  Arguin.    These 
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banks  are  said  to  be  richer  in  fish  and  less  dangerous  thaJa  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  dominant  species  are  the  cod — different  from 
the  Newfoundland  cod,  but  not  inferior  thereto — wolf  fish,  mullets, 
sheepshead,  gilthead,  gurnet,  and  herring.  A  schooner  of  40  tons, 
manned  by  Canary  Islanders,  catches  aud  preserves  daily  3  tons  of 
fish. 

Around  Dakar  the  most  common  fishes  are  the  hammerfish,  the 
rockfish,  the  mullet,  the  gilthead  (which  the  natives  prepare  in  large 
quantities),  the  sole,  the  turbot,  and  the  herring. 

There  are  many  species  of  trees,  which  frequently  grow  to  a  great 
height,  such  as  the  Senegal  mahogany,  the  silk-cottoQ  tree,  the  oil-palm, 
the  baobab,  the  mangrove,  the  acacia  gum  tree,  etc.  All  the  rub- 
ber of  French  West  Airica  is  furnished  by  a  single  species,  the  Landol- 
Shia,  called  the  '*  toll."  This  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  of  the  tropical 
ora,  which,  on  the  lateral  plateau  (argillaceous  sandstone),  frequently 
forms  large,  heavy  thickets,  15  to  24  feet  high. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  in  1906,  chiefly  at  the  port  of  Dakar, 
were  valued  at  $10,435,974,  an  increase  as  comparecf  with  1905  oi 
$164,222;  the  exports  were  valued  at  $6,893,917,  an  iucrease  as  com- 
pared with  1905  of  $2,152,797. 

Of  the  imports,  50.1  per  cent  were  from  France,  7.8  per  cent  from 
French  colonies,  and  42.1  per  cent  from  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
exports,  72.5  per  cent  went  to  France,  5  per  cent  to  French  colonies, 
and  27  per  cent  to  foreign  countries. 

The  principal  import  into  the  colony  is  cotton  textiles,  which 
amounted  to  $3,304,007 in  1906, imported  from  the foUowiuff  countries: 
United  Kingdom,  $1,593,000;  France,  $672,000;  French  colonies, 
$786,000;  Germany,  $28,000;  Holland,  $225,000;  United  States,  $7. 

The  total  imports  into  French  Senegal  from  the  United  States  in 
1906  amountecl  to  only  about  $192,000,  composed  of  the  following 
products:  Tobacco,  $128,548;  pine,  $30,000;  wood  manufactures, 
$8,000;  wagons,  $1,000;  kerosene,  $11,000;  tobacco  manufactures, 
$700,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  far  from  doing  the 
business  it  should  do  with  Senegal,  especially  in  cotton  textiles.  The 
same  appUes  to  the  French  possessions  in  West  Africa.  The  only 
way  to  (lo  any  business  in  those  colonies  is  to  have  a  good  American 
agent  on  the  spot  to  study  conditions,  and  not  trust  to  foreign 
houses  to  push  American  goods. 

FRENCH   AFRICAN    POSSESSIONS    NOT    WELL   KNOWN. 

I  do  not  think  that  American  exporters  appreciate  the  wonderful 
fertility,  the  immensity  of  the  French  West  African  possessions,  nor 
the  great  chances  for  trade.  The  American  consulate  at  Dakar  (at 
present  no  consul  is  there)  should  be  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. That  port  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  for  Ser\egal, 
Upper  Senegal,  Niger,  Guinea,  and  Dahoniey  (Mauritania  being  still 
uncler  a  mihtary  governor),  all  important  and  fertile  colonies.  Until 
recently  the  island  of  Goree  was  the  residence  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, but  a  new  palace  has  been  completed  and  Goree  remains  only  a 
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fort.  Six  millioa  francs,  or  about  $1,200,000,  has  been  spent  on  the 
city  proper.  The  citv  is  small,  containing  1,800  officials  and  soldiers, 
and  about  700  mercliants,  traders,  artisans,  etc.,  and  about  10,000 
blacks.  Electricity  is  being  installed,  the  telephone  has  been  working 
for  years,  the  streets  are  well  paved  aud  drained,  and  shade  trees  are 
abundaat.  There  is  a  submarine  cable  to  Brest,  France,  aud  one  that 
connects  the  French  colonies  to  Libreville,  Kongo.  The  cables  have 
recently  been  bought  from  an  English  syndicate,  and  there  is  also 
a  cable  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  As  DaKar  has  doubled  in  popula- 
tion during  the  last  five  years,  living  expenses  are  rather  high  and 
good  lod^ngs  hard  to  obtain. 

Dakar  is  the  healthiest  French  West  African  city,  and  one  can  live 
there  comfortably  for  at  least  three  years.  There  is  a  little  malarial 
fever,  which  is  mostly  brought  from  the  interior  and  from  along  the 
coast.  From  December  to  the  middle  of  May  the  temperature  is 
comparatively  fresh,  and  after  sunset  European  clothes  can  be  com- 
fortably worn.  During  the  rainy  or  hot  season  the  nights  are  fairly 
cool.  The  rainfall  is  not  excessive,  and  the  sandy  soil  easily  absorbs 
what  water  falls. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  on  the  harbor.  During 
1908  two  long  jetties  have  been  finished,  which  completely  inclose 
the  port.  There  are  two  large  quays,  on  which  steel  warehouses  are 
being  built.  In  the  harbor  twenty  laree  cargo  boats  can  anchor. 
There  are  good  coaling  facilities,  and  at  the  end  of  the  harbor  a  naval 
port  is  being  constructed,  with  a  dry  dock  of  about  540  feet  in  length. 
Good  water  is  obtained  from  the  wells  at  Ilam,  about  6  miles  from  the 
city. 


SIERRA  LEONE. 

[Prepared  pjiom  a  report  furnished  by  Consul  William  J.  Yerby,  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  prom  British  statistics.] 

The  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  for  1907  amounted  to  $4,808,209, 
against  $4,310,994  for  1906.  The  exports  for  the  two  years  were 
valued  at  $3,287,535  and  $2,561,443,  respectively.  The  articles  of 
import  showing  an  increase  were  gin,  rum,  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
cotton  goods,  kerosene,  etc.,  for  which  there  was  a  demand,  brought 
about  by  the  high  prices  given  for  the  produce  of  the  colony  in  the 
European  markets.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Canary 
Islands,  United  States,  and  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
are  responsible  for  tlie  principal  increases  in  tlie  imports. 

Tlie  value  of  tlie  imports  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  country,  amounting  to  $3,449,*J()r)  in  1907, 
against  $3,200^,508  in  1906.  the  purchases  from  the  United  vStates 
in  1907  were  valued  at  $125,279.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the 
actual  value  of  the  imports  from  tlie  United  States,  as  American 
products  and  manufactures  passing  in  transit  through  T^iverpool  to 
Sierra  Leone  are  credited  as  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  for  the  present  system  of  preparing  the  import  statistics,  the 
United  States  would  rank  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  vol- 
ume of  imports. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imports 
into  Sierra  Leone  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 


ArticL«s, 


3006. 


190fl. 


Bubject  to  ad  vaJorem 
duties: 

Doadj___  

CottoQ  manul^ 

HftbOiTdiiabery.. . , 
Bats  and  caps. ,  ^ 

Iludwtti«. 

Iron  pots. , . 

Farhinwry....... 

B««p 

Bnlidnt  to  speclfk:  d  u- 

Eraad.,,,. 


1,92:1 


H7M 


147,2^ 

160,737 
4f,,2H 
112.155 

10,304 


20,«£3 


1907. 


t5A,40ff 

,222,749 
119, 70S 
7l,tfa 
13&,7frfl 
29,&3Q 
23.442 
83,305 
17,757 


30. fill 


Axtielis. 


Subject  to  spoctflcdi^ 
ties— Conl  Inued . 

Flour *7*,lflO 

74,0&5 
i0,507 

fl7.33l 
27,036 


GanevB 

Kerosene. 

Lumber^ , 

Sail 

Su|ar,  Tefhmd.... 
Tabdoeo— 

Mnnuractiired.. 

Unmanufac- 
timsd 


33,13^ 
125,173 


190A. 


ISO.fiW 

30.5S3 
47,SfT2 
73.802 
34,237 

190,013 


1907. 


tS3,0l4 
137,378 

91,735 

25,190 
239,271 


Palm  kernels  continue  to  be  the  most  important  article  of  export, 
amounting  in  value  in  1907  to  $2,179,224,  or  66.3  per  cent  ot  the 
total  exports.  The  demand  for  palm  kernels  and  the  consequent 
high  prices  ruling  in  the  European  markets  for  them  were  probably 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  suitable  substitute 
for  animal  fats,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  which  was  caused  by 
the  tinned  meat  scare  in  America  and  the  shrinkage  in  the  export  of 
fats  during  and  immediately  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The 
bulk  of  the  palm  kernels  goes  to  Germany,  the  quantity  taken  in 
1907  being  26,693  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  34,942  tons  exported. 

The  value  of  the  exnorts  of  kola  nuts  was  $553,195,  an  increase  of 
$46,670  over  1906.  The  kola  nut  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  tonic 
stimulant.  One  nut  well  masticated  and  eaten  will,  it  is  said,  sustain 
a  person  for  a  whole  day  without  food.  The  nut  has  no  intoxicating 
or  reactionary  effect. 

The  quantity  of  palm  oil  exported  during  the  year  amounted  to 
615,997  gallons,  valued  at  8248,941,  an  increase  of  240,424  gallons, 
valued  at  $113,925,  over  1906.  The  exports  of  ginger  amounted  to 
618  tons,  valued  at  856,345.  The  quantity  of  rice  exported  in  1907 
was  the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to  30,768  bushels,  valued  at 
$27,423.  Tlie  shi|)monts  of  rubber  showed  a  falling  off,  amounting 
to  73  tons,  valued  at  $109,799,  against  107  tons,  worth  $146,822,  in 
1906. 

The  percentage  of  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  with  tlie  United  King- 
dom, British  colonies,  and  all  other  foreign  countries  for  1900  and 
1907  was  as  follows: 


Countrli's. 


IiiiIK)rts. 

i         ! 

IIJOI'..  1007. 


Kx|K)rtH. 
lf¥)i"..  l<iU7. 


Prrcnit.  '.Ptrernt. 

United  Kingdom I       74.24         71.73 

British  colonies '         2. 74  2.  ;u) 

AU other countrios j       23.02  |       25.U7 


Per  c*  Tit. 
;«).  5 
13.  5 
Trfi.  0  I 


Ptrcent. 

27. 5 

U.l 

i3.4 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT — SAVINGS    BANKS — NAVIGATION. 

The  progress  made  in  the  agricultiiral  development  of  the  coimtry 
has  necessarilv  been  slow,  but  there  are  indications  that  the  results 
achieved  on  the  experimental  farm  established  in  the  Karene  district 
have  greatly  impressed  the  chiefs  in  that  district  and  are  affecting 
to  some  extent  tne  primitive  methods  of  cultivation  in  vogue  among 
the  people.  During  1907  considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  rubber,  ginger,  and  fibers. 

The  deposits  in  savings  banks  in  1907  amoimted  to  $240,691, 
against  $195,049  in  the  previous  year.  The  depositors  numbered 
4,893,  a  decrease  of  808  compared  with  1906. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1907  was  1,916,  of  a 
tonnage  of  1,890,531.  Compared  with  1906  this  shows  an  increase 
of  149  vessels,  of  205,795  tons.  Of  the  total  for  1907, 1,290  vessels, 
of  a  tonnage  of  1,456,906,  were  British.  German  and  British  ship- 
ping together  represent  85.92  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  entered 
from  all  coimtries.  The  returns  for  1907  show  a  total  tonnage  of 
727,983  entered  under  the  British  flag  and  84,074  under  the  German 
flag.  The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  9,  of 
6,693  tons,  against  11  vessels,  of  6,634  tons,  in  1906. 

RUBBER-YIELDING    VINES. 

A  number  of  samples  of  rubber  obtained  from  the  Gola  forests  in 
the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone,  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  Liberia, 
were  recently  forwarded  by  the  colonial  oflBce  to  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute in  England.  It  is  reported  that  portions  of  the  forests  are  rich 
in  rubber-yielding  vines,  but  no  information  is  yet  available  regarding 
the  botanical  identity  of  these  vines.  With  the  exception  of  one 
sample,  which  contained  a  large  percentage  of  resin,  the  rubbers  were 
pronounced  by  the  Imperial  Institute  to  be  of  very  promising  quality, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  institute  that  there  is  no  cloubt  that  if  care- 
fully collected  and  prepared  they  would  command  satisfactory  prices 
in  the  market. 

There  is  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have 
traveled  over  the  Sierra  Leone  hinterland,  tnat  the  productive  possi- 
bilities of  these  vines  are  great  and  the  qualities  quite  satisfactory, 
but  little  is  produced. 


LIBERIA. 

By  Consul-General  Ernest  Lyon,  Monrovia. 

The  year  1907  was  an  exceedingly  interesting^;  one  to  the  people  of 
Liberia  from  the  view  point  of  the  new  financial  arrangement  and  an 
industrial  undertaking  under  the  supervision  of  a  corporation  bear- 
ing the  name  and  title  of  the  Libenan  Development  Company.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  determine  at  this  stage  of  this  business  survey 
whether  the  company's  operations  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Government  of  Liberia  were  a  success  or  failure. 

One  of  the  apparent  results  of  the  visit  of  the  President  of  Liberia 
to  the  British  capital  last  fall  was  not  only  the  withdrawal  of  all 
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goyemment  contracts  with  this  companv,  but  also  the  restraint 
which  was  placed  upon  the  further  use  of  the  balance  of  the  $480,000 
loan  on  which  the  company's  operations  in  Liberia  were  based.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  change,  after  a  trial  of  only  one  year,  was  a 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  company  in  its  failure  to  carry 
out  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  RepubUc  that  1907 
was  a  successful  year  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  centers  of 
the  country. 

The  gross  receipts  of  customs  and  internal  revenue  collected  from 
the  five  counties  and  one  territory  which  constitute  the  poUtical 
division  of  the  RepubUc  were  as  follows:  Montserrado,  $178,691; 
Grand  Cape  Mount,  $41,902;  Marshall,  $15,766;  Grand  Bassa, 
$114,963;  Sinoe,  $35,504;  and  Maryland,  $47,591;  total,  $434,417, 
against  $357,433  in  1906,  and  $295,647  in  1905.  This  increase  in  the 
revenue  is  accounted  for,  among  other  contributing  causes,  by  the 
recently  enacted  statute  making  customs  duties  payable  in  gold 
instead  of  currency  as  heretofore,  as  well  as  a  decided  increase  in  the 
volume  of  trade 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

It  is  difficult  under  the  present  system  to  get  the  true  value  of  goods 
imported  into  the  country.  There  are  no  public  means  by  which  the 
figures  can  be  obtained,  except  when  compiled  by  the  government 
statistician  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  work  which  entails  delay.  It  is 
difficult  also  to  estimate  the  value  of  goods  imported  f ronx  the  United 
States,  since  much  of  them  come  by  way  of  England  and  Germany 
and  are  credited  to  those  countries.  Nevertheless  the  report  shows 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  goods  imported,  not  only  from 
Europe  but  also  from  the  United  States,  the  total  increase  amounting 
to  about  $160,902  for  the  year.  The  approximate  value  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  was  $30,000.  This  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  share  in  a  larger  degree  in  Liberian  trade 
IS  due,  as  has  often  been  said,  to  a  lack  of  direct  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  for  there  is  evidence  here  of  a  decided 
preference  for  American  manufactures. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
Ldberiain  1907: 


Artie  es 


Value. 


KenMmeofl SK.(M3 

Rmn  sad  gin 30,  'A'4 

Hnnir 0,325 

Wootons 4,(^5 

Ctoret 1,000 

Tobacco 3«,r>'<o 

Wloe  sad  champa^no 2,  .lOi 

Csnned  meats  and  flsh 10, 004 

RIee lio,OK5 

Salt r>,2.-»(» 

OalTaniced  Iron 14,022 

Whisky  and  brandy 2,  wvi 

Bams  and  bacon is,  r.00 

▲grfcoltural  implements 12, 927 


Articles. 


Value. 


Pitch  pine  boards 

tl4./i64 

}i(x>ts  and  shoos 

18,320 
4,000 
7,223 

JiTcail,  in  barrels 

Hutti'r 

IJi'of,  In  barrels 

3,411 

Hooks 

3  632 

Ah',  bejT,  and  stout 

6,250 

Fish.  In  barrels 

11,320 

Habordai^hery 

/JO,  375 

Fish 

i:{.H14 

Arms  and  ammunition 

S  700 

Sundries 

IfiTj  393 

Hani  ware 

.*V)  2fjO 

IJrxss  kettlfs 

12,733 

Liberia  is  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  kerosene  oil,  jMtch 
pine  lumber,  canned  meats,  agricultural  implements,  and  much  of  the 
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zinc  and  sundries.     These  come  via  the  Canaiy  Islands,  Liverpooly 
and  Hambur«:. 

The  exp)orts  of  liberia  consist  of  natural  products  such  as  rubber, 

Eiassava,  paliu  kernels,  calabar  beans,  palm  oil,  camwood,  ivory, 
ides,  native  timbers,  and  cultivated  products  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
giusjer.  Thegreaterportionof  these  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany,  the  balance  beinir  in  favor  of  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  higher  price  paid  for  the  piassava  fiber.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  exports  during  1907  amounted  to  about  $948,43(5. 

The  country  has  neither  manufactories  nor  permanent  industries 
to  guarantee  steady  emplovment  for  :he  laboring  classes,  which 
results  in  the  migration  of  labor,  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed  for 
farm  cultivation.  This  will  probably  be  the  subject  of  special  legis- 
lation at  the  next  sessionof  the  legislature,  which  will  seek  to  restrict  it. 

AORICILTI'KE — L.VCK  OF  MODEBX  METHODS. 

The  futur^^  of  liU^ia  lit*s  along  agricultural  lines.  The  year  1907 
witnessevi  a  revival  of  interest  in  its  development,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  There  is  noted,  however,  not  only 
in  Lilvria.  but  all  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  an  absence  of 
modern  metluvls  and  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Those  methods,  if  known,  are  not  practiced,  and  there  are  few 
woU-n^irulatod  and  woll-ailapcovl  farms  in  the  RepubUc.  The  plow  is 
rart^ly  if  ever  usovl.  atul  the  luulo  and  horee  are  stran^rs  in  agricul- 
tural oivrations.  Farming  is  conducted  on  the  extensive  rather  than 
uivu  ilio  intensive  plan.  Fertilizers  are  seldom  used  and  for  this 
r\^5ison  new  Iauvis  are  constantly  in  demand,  which  draws  heavily 
u{HU\  the  timlvr  iv^ions.  The  ravages  in  this  direction,  followed  by 
the  wanton  ilostruction  of  valuable  timber,  are  very  great. 

The  soil  is  u!uiuostio!iaMy  rich  and  fertile.  Its  productivity  is 
marvelous.  It  is  capable  of  prvviucing  all  the  vegetables,  fniit^s,  and 
ceivals  common  to  the  trv>pios.  and  manv  of  those  which  are  culti- 
vatovl  in  the  Svnuhom  part  of  the  Unitoil  States.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  cul:iY:uiv^u  v^f  suiTur-vario.  the  stubble  lasting  from  three  to  five 
years  Purine  a  journcv  :o  an  interior  section,  evidences  of  its  mar- 
vcUnis  iTivw  th  were  to  Iv  so\ui  ovcr\*where.  In  some  sections  it  was 
iXvMivOvl  iTivNxitii:  pe:j>c:ivi:oulArly  (o  a  considerable  height,  then  some- 
whiU  l\v>ii;v^:u;illN .  :[;;:>  inv:\';isi:ic  the  length  of  the  stalk  to  almost 
HNtvo  I  ho  rtNorao"  cl^^^^:^.  Hio  '>^ssibilities  are  great  for  the  sugar 
mdusu'N  o!i  I  lie  bauxs  n^:  :1;o  CavaIU  and  surrounding  countiy. 

I  •-.  ,  •   ,«>..  \  .../.. ^  .  :*  ;,o  •:.:.:::/.  vrvluots  is  the  palm  tree  which 

l^'-^^  '■'."'.     ■       '  ""^  •-  '    .     ■-  .>  v::>v:e-the  butter  and  lard  of 

V'  ^  '       '         -    •'  V  \'^  N ./.  ..  V.  '..V.  xi.iptvJ.  as  kernels  to  Europe, 

^^ ^     -^         -             \  X   -   •;.-  v.;\rkt:.     For  home  use  this 

' '  •'  '^       \     .  "                  "  '  *    '  •  ^ii>>av:\.  eddos.  and  sweet 

P'   ;      ;^    \> '   /  V.  .   ,      .    ;  V       v.o  ».  onsumption,  to  which 

■"           '  .      .  .  '    '    -   ..     ;<       "V.o  k.^la  nut  is  also  an  impor- 

'■'^  :         ..       .;:iv.i>.  :'»:u:  tVr  this  reason  the  tola 

^•-**^       ^^    ^  .    ^     r:.::\   . :  ^ \ .  vv  native  settlement.     The 
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rice  grown  in  the  Republic  is  of  good  quality  and  consists  of  five  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  crop  raised,  however,  is  insuflBcient  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  much  rice  has  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  possibiUties  of  this  industry  may  be  determined  by  considering 
its  imported  value  for  the  past  year,  $110,085. 

Ginger  cultivation  has  suffered  on  account  of  the  fall  in  price. 
There  are  no  regular  plantations  of  cocoa  and  cotton,  althougn  the 
soil  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  both.  In  fact,  the  only 
attention  paid  to  cotton  cultivation  is  that  by  the  native  population, 
who  weave  it  into  cloth  for  home  use.  Their  knowledge,  though 
crude,  would  furnish  an  excellent  basis  for  a  more  extensive  manu- 
facture of  cotton  cloths.  In  this  particular  the  aborigines  are  in 
advance  of  the  civiUzed  population,  who  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sumers and  not  producers. 

Among  the  pressing  needs,  apart  from  the  introduction  of  capital, 
are  good  roads  leading  to  and  from  the  interior.  Trade  is  hinderea 
by  tnis  lack  of  communication,  which  is  further  increased  by  tribal 
diflBculties,  resulting  in  closing  up  even  the  narrow  foot  paths,  thus 
diverting  the  trade  from  the  Siberian  seacoast  to  the  markets  of  the 
adjoining  colonies,  where  road  facilities  are  better. 

BiANUFACTURING   FOR   THE   WEST   COAST. 

The  merchants  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  aborigines,  neglecting  those 
of  the  civilized  population.  In  this  way  the  markets  become  stocked 
with  trade  gooas,  which  at  best  are  of  a  low  grade,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  civilized  population  meet 
this  aifBculty  by  ordering  privately  from  abroad.  This  practice 
is  growing,  to  the  detriment  of  trade.  The  United  States,  in  this 
way.  comes  in  for  a  share  of  these  private  orders.  The  number 
would    be  increased   if  promptness   in   executing   them   could   be 

fuaranteed,  but  this  seems  impossible  on  account  of  the  in- 
irect  method  of  transportation,  by  reason  of  which  American  ex- 
ports to  Liberia  are  sometimes  delayed  in  transit,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  our  trade  relations  with  this  country. 

The  trade  and  revenue  of  the  Republic  have  steadily  increased 
from  its  national  independence  to  the  present.  In  oiRcial  circles  the 
hope  for  the  future  is  bright.  This  is  based  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  Franco-Liberian  controversy,  resulting  in  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors, and  order  among  the  native  population  by  a  vigilant  pcmce 
patrol.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  now  diverted  in 
other  directions  will  return  to  its  proper  source,  which  will  mean  an 
increase  of  revenue  for  the  Republic.  The  merchants,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  witn  this  view. 

The  trade  of  Liberia  is  divided  principally  between  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing a  lack  of  direct  commercial  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  Liberia,  there  is  a  decided  preference  among  both 
Americo-Liberians  and  aborigines  for  American  goods  of  all  grades. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905 
amounted  to  $7;  in  1906,  $2,112;  and  in  1907,  $947.  The  total 
exports  for  the  three  years  was  $477,948,  $650,548  and  $948,436 
respectively. 
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GREAT   OPPORTUNITIES. 

WHAT   AN   AMERICAN   BUSINESS   MAN   SAYS   OP   OPPORTUNITIES   IN 

WEST   AFRICA. 

The  following  account  of  the  experience  of  a  business  man  in  West 
Africa  is  fumisned  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Morris,  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
and  is  given  here  because  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  American 
interests  in  that  country: 

AMca  is  to  me  an  exceedingly  interesting  country,  and  one  in  which  I  have  been 
interested  for  twenty  years.  When  I  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanicEd 
rubber  goods  we  used  a  great  deal  of  rubber  and  palm  oil  from  Africa,  and  my  interest 
began  then  and  has  constantly  increased. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  I  went 
out  to  investi^te  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  Liberia, 
as  well  as  to  visit  the  various  religious  works,  but  the  former  was  my  special  work.  It 
was  also  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  especially  advantageous  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate and  learn  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Bathurst,  Senq^, 
and  Nigeria,  and  to  see  where  our  great  country  can  step  in  and  have  practically  a 
continent  to  barter  with.  There  is  a  demand  for  us,  and  a  wonder  in  nundreds  of 
hearts  why  we  do  not  come  to  trade. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  in  Senegal  for  us  to  enter  and  sell  clothing,  foodstufib, 
tools,  household  gcK>ds,  and  cotton  cloths,  such  as  calicoes,  denims,  gray  cotton  or 
sheetings,  also  corrugated  iron.  From  Dakar  down  almost  the  whole  coast  use  cor- 
rugatecT  iron  and  hundreds  of  houses  are  built  entirely  of  it.  Lumber  is  another 
great  need  there,  and  can  find  ready  sale  at  high  prices. 

There  is  not  a  sawmill  in  Liberia,  nor  a  brickyard  that  is  doing  anything,  nor  a 
dentist  or  watch  repairer,  and  hardly  a  tailor  or  shoe  repairer.  The  sawing  of  wood 
is  done  wholly  by  nand^  and  is  a  very  slow  process,  as  some  of  the  wood  is  so  hud 
when  seasoned  that  a  nail  can  not  be  ariven  into  it. 

NEED  OP  DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION. 


I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamship  Patanni,  waiting  to  go  ai 
lassa,  and  in  conversation  with  a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  nad  i 


ashore  at  Grand 
Hassa,  and  in  conversation  with  a  merchant  of  that  place,  ^who  had  some  American 
lumber  he  was  having  unloaded,  he  begged  me  to  try  and  interest  our  Government  in 
Liberia  and  its  people,  so  that  direct  trade  could  be  established,  and  that  instead  of 
having  to  go  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  they  could  either  come  to  America  or  order 
from  us.  Since  I  left  there,  he  and  others  have  written,  urging  that  a  vessel  be  put  on 
for  this  purpose.  When  they  order  from  this  country,  via  Europe,  there  is  danger 
of  theft  on  tne  vessels  bound  for  West  Africa.  I  myself  have  suffered,  having  lost  18 
women's  coats  on  one  shipment,  and  a  case  of  boots,  shoes,  and  rubbers  on  another, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  redress. 

Sierra  Leone  is  also  a  splendid  field  for  American  trade,  and  is  becoming  better  all 
the  time.  Freetown  has  now  from  35,000  to  45,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  IcoMiing 
city  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  number  of  very  fine  stores,  some  capitalized  at  $100,000 
to  $500,000.  Many  of  these  stores  would  be  very  glad  to  handle  American  foods, 
shoes,  clothing,  tools,  iron,  lumber,  paint,  etc.  The  reputation  of  our  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  canned  meats,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  British,  German,  Dutch,  or 
French  production.  A  business  man  from  London,  whom  I  know  very  well  and 
who  has  just  returned  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Great  Britain,  told  me  the  natives  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  in  the  hinterland  were  asking  him  for  a  well-known  American 
cereal. 

One  of  the  American  missionary  societies,  having  75  missionaries  to  Sierra  Leone, 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  get  American  goods,  and  could  travel  back  and  forUi 
direct,  without  the  long,  roundabout  journey,  and  generally  rough  passage  of  our 
western  ocean.  I  stopped  in  the  home  of  the  superintendent  of  this  society  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  made  many  inquiries  into  trade  conditions  in  Sierra  Leone.  I  know  our 
consul,  Mr.  Yerby,  very  well,  and  feel  that  he  could  investigate  and  stimulate  com- 
mercial dealings  of  a  profitable  character  to  both  countries,  and  Doctor  Lyon  could 
do  the  same  at  Monrovia. 

We  could  also  enter  the  field  at  Bathurst,  which,  though  small  on  the  map,  is  a  very 
important  seaport  on  an  estuary  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River,  whicn 
is  about  3  miles  wide  at  that  point  and  navigable  for  over  600  miles.  The  finest 
cattle  from  the  whole  west  coast  of  Africa  come  from  up  this  river.  I  saw  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  put  off  there  and  10,000  bags  of  rice  for  one 
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French  firm.  There  is  a  fine  field  there  for  trade.  For  payment,  money,  beef,  and 
hides,  horses,  ground  nuts,  kola,  rubber,  and  other  indigenous  products  are  taken. 
There  is  a  big  profit  in  trading,  and  on  ordinary  barter  the  merchants  figure  on  from 
100  to  300  per  cent  profit.  For  instance,  a  shotgun  made  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
sold  here  at  retail  for  $3  or  $4  is  sold  there  for  from  $7  to  $12.  My  IG-shot  .32-caliber 
gun,  costing  here  $14,  was  valued  there  at  from  $32  to  $50.  There  is  the  same  large 
profit  on  shoes,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  sale.  Even  an  Englishman  admits  that 
we  have  them  beaten  to  a  frazzle  on  shoes. 

HIDES  AND   SKINS  IN   PLENTY. 

In  Nigeria  and  other  parts  of  West  Africa  an  unlimited  amoimt  of  skins  and  hides 
can  be  prociured.  I  have  a  friend,  an  officer  in  the  English  army  who  has  spent  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  West  Africa,  and  he  told  me  that  he  has  seen  1,000  camels  in  a 
caravan  coming  to  his  military  center  in  one  week,  carrying  1,000,000  skins.  He 
said  that  it  is  from  this  part  of  the  world  England  gets  her  splendid  leather  for  gloves, 
etc.    We  could  get  some  of  it  also. 

In  Liberia,  back  from  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  from  30  to  60  miles,  the  cows  and 
chickens  are  small;  farther  inland  they  are  lai^^er.  The  natives  do  not  milk  the  cows 
or  eat  the  chickens*  eggs.  They  raise  cows  for  beef  and  use  the  eces  to  raise  chickens. 
The  beef  industry  could  be  made  a  fine  one,  the  meat  being  sold  to  the  settlements 
and  the  hides  sent  to  this  country.  I  have  seen  soldiers  standing  in  the  public  market 
at  Monrovia  to  keep  the  people  from  fighting  for  a  piece  of  fresh  meat.  There  is  not  a 
butcher  store  in  the  country.  Cold  storage  is  greatly  needed,  and  we  could  sell  a  lot 
of  meat  all  along  the  coast^  especially  if  it  could  be  kept. 

The  water  deer  is  plentiful  a  short  distance  back  from  the  coast,  and  we  bought  a 
carcass  weighing,  dr^sed,  about  25  pounds  for  $1  in  trade.  It  was  delicious  in  taste, 
a  cross  between  good  lamb  and  chicken.  In  all  parts  of  the  interior  there  is  fine  game 
and  meats  are  easily  procured.  The  natives  call  everything  "beef,'*  and  they  eat 
everything  from  a  snake  or  a  monkey  to  a  putrid  elephant. 

Many  of  the  settlers  and  better  class  of  people  in  Liberia  call  America  their  mother 
country,  and  want  to  see  her  again,  but  do  not  like  to  face  the  long,  roundabout,  expen- 
sive tnp  via  Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  captains  of  the  vessels  plying  the 
west  coast  are  independent,  and  frequently  refuse  to  stop  for  cargo  or  passengers,  even 
when  the  flag  signals  are  up. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  at  least  two  American  banks  in  Liberia,  at 
Monrovia  and  Grand  Bassa.  The  people  would  cry  for  joy  if  we  showed  real  interest 
in  them,  but  although  they  feel  that  we  have  neglected  them  they  prefer  America 
to  any  other  country  and  our  »x)d8  to  any  others.  They  buy  German  prints  because 
they  are  gaudy  in  pattern,  and  that  appeals  to  them.  However,  when  washed,  the 
starch  and  clay  leave  the  cloth  sleazy  and  like  cheesecloth.  Tne  people  like  ours 
better,  and  the  cloths  are  certainly  superior.  I  have  been  sending  goods  to  Africa 
for  fifteen  years,  and  always  hear  the  same  thing  from  all  sources,  tne  supremacy  of 
American  trade  goods. 

NATIVES   WANT  TO  TRADE   WITH   AMERICANS. 

In  my  jungle  journeys  I  was  most  courteously  treated  by  the  kings,  chiefs,  head- 
men and  everyone,  and  more  than  one  powerful  king  made  me  imderstand  that  they 
were  tired  of  being  robbed  by  the  Liberians,  and  asked  me  to  market  their  coffee, 
palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  ivory,  piassava,  etc.  They  wanted  me  to  stay  with 
"^     '*  '  ''  ''Daddy,  we  black 

/vi*j^,  b^:»<,u  »T^  i^^Tople  sense.  Come. 
They  have  been  treated  badly,  and 
can  show  you  a  bunch  of  duebills  they  received  from  some  of  the  civilized  traders 
who  received  their  goods,  giving  them  in  return  a  duebill,  which  itf  still  due.  Many 
traders  are  making  their  living  doing  this,  and  are  selling  the  native  boys  and  girls 
into  slavery. 

Liberia,  from  its  geo^phical  position,  is  the  key  to  the  door  of  West  Africa.  Its 
possibilities  arc  vaft,  its  native  people  are  capable  of  magnificent  development. 
Internecine  wars  are  decreasing,  and  as  a  result  there  are  more  men.  The  horrible 
Devil  and  Gree-Gree  bush  rites  are  being  crowded  out  by  approaching  trade,  educa- 
tion, and  missionaries,  and  by  travel  by  the  natives  who  come  in  contact  with  some 
good  people. 

I  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  work  done  by  the  great  Pessah  tribe,  which  is  from 
300,000  to  500,000  strong.  The  skill  of  these  natives  in  making  knives,  pots,  country 
cloths,  bottles,  bowls,  bags,  hammocks,  cords,  ropes,  etc.,  is  a  remarkable  testimony 
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to  their  native  ingenuity  and  good  sense.  I  have  given  them  a  bag  of  salt,  or  some 
American  cloth  for  covering  the  loins,  for  which  they  will  walk  100  or  200  miles. 
One  man  walked  a  12  days  journey  to  bring  us  two  chickens  and  a  bag  of  rice  in 
gratitude  for  the  release  of  his  brother  from  slavery.  These  people  all  feel  that  white 
people  from  America  are  their  friends,  who  will  not  rob  or  take  advantage  of  them, 
out  help  them  for  kindness*  sake. 

Liberia  is  a  fine  country,  and  50  miles  inland  the  climate  is  no  worse  than  that 
which  we  have  here  at  New  York  City.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  splendidly  arable, 
vegetation  always  ag^essive,  and  fruits  and  crops  invariably  prolific.  The  jungle  is 
not  a  swamp,  but  tnick  bush  and  trees.  Orchids  grow  wild  m  the  bush,  as  well  as 
pineapples,  sweet  potatoes,  cassada,  etc. 

VALUABLE  TIMBER  IN   PLENTY. 

I  saw  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  one  mahogany  log  40  feet  long  and  3}  feet  square 
at  each  end,  weighing  12  tons,  and  valued  at  $5,000.  There  were  over  40O  logs  on  this 
same  vessel,  all  bound  for  Europe.  There  are  millions  of  palm  trees  and  not  one 
plantation  for  systematic  development  and  harvesting  their  rich  product. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  woods  and  plants  to  be  gathered  and  marketed  from 
Liberia:  Ebony,  tenner,  several  kinds  of  mahogany,  two  kinds  of  peach  wood,  red 
oak,  camwood,  palm  wine  palm,  cocoa-nut  palm,  palm  oil  palm,  walnut,  bitter  and 
sweet  orange,  lime,  sour  sop  (a  fine  fruit),  three  kinds  of  plum,  almond^  butter  or 
avocada  pear,  cinnamon  bark  tree,  black  pepper,  kola,  cottonwood,  painkiller,  bread 
fruit  tree,  bread  nut,  elephant  fruit,  rubber  trees  and  vines,  20  varieties  coffee,  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  white  and  black  locust,  white  and  red  cedars,  maple,  cherry,  ash,  orim- 
stone,  coe,  hickory,  banyan,  sass  wood  (whose  deadly  bark  is  used  for  poisoning  those 
accused  of  witchcraft),  cushun  tree  ^a  fruit  very  juicy,  with  its  stone  growing  on  the 
outside,  which  stone  makes  a  fine  inaelible  ink),  African  apple,  dyewoods,  sweet  sop, 
paw  paw,  paint  tree,  cotton  bush  (from  which  cotton  is  raised),  whistmore,  and  black 
gum.  I  believe  I  discovered  a  wood  for  lead  pencils,  which  is  not  on  this  list.  The 
American  wood  which  is  used  for  pencils  is  expensive. 

There  is  a  fine  field  for  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  hinterland  of 
Liberia.  There  is  considerable  ivory,  and  the  elephants  are  about  50  to  75  miles  from 
the  coast.  I  have  some  good  ^old  specimens,  one  from  the  northern  and  one  from 
the  south  central  part  of  Liberia.  Tnere  is  a  lot  of  good  grade  rubber  there,  about  20 
varieties,  and  a  great  cocoa,  kola,  and  coffee  opportunity.    The  possibility  of  rice  pro- 


duction is  practically  beyond  estimate,  and  Liberian  rice  is  the  best  1  have  ever 
eaten.  This  is  universal  testimony,  (japsicum  grows  in  abundance,  and  is  practi- 
cally valueless  to  the  native,  except  to  make  ** peppy  soup,"  or  mix  one  or  two  in 
their  rice  to  flavor  it.  Among  Liberian  vegetaoles  are  cabbage,  collard,  mustard, 
radish,  tomato,  lettuce,  okra,  cassada,  rice,  pumpkin,  egg  plant,  eddoes,  yam.  plan- 
tain, sugar  cane,  pepper,  bread  fruit,  and  pineapples.  The  essential  oils  of  lime, 
lemon,  bananas,  com  palm,  and  cocoanut  and  kola  could  be  extracted  and  brought 
here  for  use  at  great  profit. 

This  country  has  splendid  rivers,  creeks,  brooks,  hills,  mountains,  uncleared  val- 
leys, and  very  little  swamp.  The  industrial  pursuits  are  practically  a  cipher.  Some 
of  the  young  men  begged  me  to  help  them  come  to  America,  so  they  could  learn  a 
trade.  These  were  boys  in  the  colleges.  Fathers  and  mothers  offered  me  their  sons 
to  bring  to  this  country,  so  they  could  be  taught  practical  trades,  and  return  to  Liberia 
and  take  them  up.  They  send  to  England  for  their  surfboats  and  oars,  and  pay  well 
for  them. 

AN   AMERICAN   OPPORTUNITY. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  American  industry  and  capital  to  go  to  Liberia  and 
develop  weaving,  ])ottery,  ironwork,  twine,  rope,  brush  works,  or  else  to  bring  the 
materials  to  this  country  and  ship  them  back  there  in  finished  goods.  They  want  our 
sugar,  salt,  soap,  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  ran  of  tomatoes  sells  for  40  or  50 
cents,  butter  for  75  cents  a  ])oun(l,  bacon  40  cents  p(  r  pound.  Flour,  shoes,  boots, 
overshoes,  rubber  coats,  all  kinds  of  clothinj;,  tools  for  agriculture,  house  building, 
etc.,  some  vehicles  of  conveyance,  medicines,  drugs,  condensed  milk,  bottled  milk, 
butter,  illuminating  oil,  ice,  lumber,  concrete  blocks,  brick,  beans,  peas,  watches, 
fountain  pens,  lead  pencils,  lamps,  lanterns,  pictures,  magazines,  all  Kinds  of  cloth 
suitable  for  the  Tropica,  jewelry,  clocks,  all  kind  of  canned  goods,  meats — especially 
salt  pork  and  bacon — umbrellas,  tobacco,  stationery,  inks,  mucilage,  paint,  nails;  in 
fact  all  the  staples  can  be  sold  at  good  profit  to  both  civilized  and  heathen. 

Delay  is  likely  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  opportunity  will  pass.  There  are  practi- 
cally four  sea  ports  of  entrance  where  main  stores  should  oe  opened  and  become 
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receiving  points  for  natives  to  bring  their  nroducts  and  for  us  to  land  ours  and  receive 
theirs.  They  are  Robertsport,  Monrovia,  Grand  Bassa.  and  Cape  Palmas.  Three  days' 
walk  brings  one  to  the  heart  of  the  countrv,  and  if  he  knows  how  to  go  about  it,  he  can 
have  hundreds  of  "kings"  and  natives  there  with  their  goods  to  palaver  and  barter. 
Then  they  can  bring  their  eoods  to  the  coast,  and  get  ours  in  return.  Smaller  out- 
stations  could  also  be  openea,  and  a  supply  of  goods  kept  there  for  sale  and  exchange. 


FRENCH  IVORY  COAST. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   STATISTICS   OP  AFRICAN   COLONY. 

A  report  from  Consular  Clerk  Milton  B.  Kirk,  of  Paris,  states  that 
the  commercial  movement  of  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
for  the  year  1906  reached  the  total  sum  of  $4,107,378,  a  loss  of  $48,122 
imder  tne  year  1905,  the  details  being  as  follows: 

The  imports  were  $2,252,651,  a  loss  of  $429,149  compared  with  the 
year  1905.  France  supplied  30.4  per  cent,  or  $657,122  worth  of  the 
imports;  United  Eongdom  and  colonies,  $1,118,017;  Germany, 
$211,901,  and  the  United  States,  $77,072,  the  principal  importations 
from  the  latter  being  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Cannf^d  p<x>ds ,     -  - , ,  -  -  

18,743 
1,219 
1,025 

44,757 
1,732 
8,423 
2,579 
5,050 

Cotton  textiles 

1340 

Flour 

Linen,  alpaca,  and  hair  textiles 

598 

Rice 

,  Chairs 

437 

Tobacco  in  leaf 

'  Wood  pieces  for  carpentering 

1,389 
780 

Wood  for  construction 

,  All  others 

Alcohol 

Total 

Goal 

77,072 

Mineral  oil 

1 

The  exports  of  the  Ivory  Coast  in  1906  aggregated  $1,854,727,  an 
increase  of  $381,027  over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  article 
was  vegetable  oils,  which  are  sent  mostly  to  England  and  France. 


GOLD  COAST  AND  ASHANTI. 

[Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  official  sources.] 

The  governorship  of  the  Gold  Coast  includes,  under  British  admin- 
istration, also  the  Northern  Territories  and  Ashanti,  with  a  total 
estimated  population  of  1,696,695  in  1901,  now  beUeved,  however, 
to  be  at  least  a  miUion  more.     The  Europeans  number  1,400. 

The  legal  tender  of  the  colony  besides  British  sterUng  includes 
French,  Spanish,  and  American  gold,  while  some  American  silver 
circulates,  thougn  it  is  not  legal  tender. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  for  1907  was  $24,370,794, 
excccdin<r  that  of  1906  by  $4,635,429.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$11,515,088  and  the  exports  to  $12,855,707,  against  imports  to  the 
value  of  $10,019,827  and  exports  $9,715,539  in  1906. 
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The  hapofiB  bj  coimlmB  ci  (mgm  for  1906  md  1007  lowe  m 
fdkms: 


c»— . 

1906l 

1007. 

C«*. 

». 

0130,820 

330,3GB 

3t,2U 

1,011,347 

0100,400 
320,  4n 

mCzm 

00,100 
1,13^084 

7.730^974 
40^179 

om^4u 

8,801^840 

iSait 

AMe»(ftinlCD) 

IT Vf^  1f>T0lf^      , 

PrtS,^?HSi 

ivitai 

Fmoe 

OfrnHutr 

10,019^807 

U,518,008 

CLAS8IF1GATION  OF  HIFOKTS. 


The  prindpal  artides  of  import  and  thei^ahieB  of  each  are  ahowii 
for  the  yeaiB  1906  and  1907  in  tlie^followiiig  table: 


AttEdei. 

S|te  and  porter.*. . .  *, . .  .** 
AppttRfl  ^  wiuiug  ^  ^ -.*«-*  * 

Bwi.....^.^ ..,.^- 

Stui  and  «oiiJperww&. , .. 

BltciUtifetc^. - 

Flour , ., 

Bu  lldf  i)K  niatfftol .  .^. . . . . . 

Coriiaj?*^  BO*!  ciMti, . .  ,-*, 
Co»l..:. -. 

V^tmm^^.*'^^ ---■ 

cotion,  miwiof!K?mrea  ol: 

Textiles. .„ ,.. 

\^m  m\  d  t wlat, . , ,  — . 
tCArdmovmru. . 4..--.. 

rUi  n  s  ftr»  fl  piritol** ,.».,.... 
IrcTD  and  itwi^  tn»niltoo^ 
turi'ji  of: 

Mcif'Ktiiiirj' .....,, 


1*00, 


Wfl, 


AifMm, 


1906. 


1907* 


79,0&T 

&o,S>17 
147,572 

87,933 

70.837 

tt»>7£6 


3ia,dis 

ei0,4O4 


ig,iai 

13,  437 
17^,451 
127, t7fl 
im,  104 

1:12,515 

:t7.4»a 

100,760 
3fi,071 


m%3ii 

767,300 


penmen?.,. 

Itlc« .,., 

Salt ,...,. 

SUk  goods 

Soap ^..^^..^ 

Spirits  ftud  wtna,*. 

Sugar. 

>Liicco: 


Tol* 


Maoutocttir^ 

CniDaiHiJaGtared 

Woojprt  goods  f  iDCIudttig 

£amiuid  twbt ..... , 
otburarttdes...  ***,... 


305,  ^4» 

10.003 
103,0(V5 

4ff,043 

413,  oai 

195,638 

1H3S7 
119,733 
6$7,463 
110,^1 

136,033 

m^m 

1,330.430 


!9p«^l0. 


Ttrtal, 


7,941,830 
2.€77.eftl 


Grmod  total.. 


tO,OlO,827 


Si  50,325 
133,^1 
145,0^ 

5£,3a6 

32,031 
246,^89 
122, 4S1 
718,213 
123,41^ 

67.307 

75,JKJ3 
l,5DtU80Q 


S,3SS,4aO 


11,£1£,068 


E 


The  articles  of  import  showing  notable  increases  were:  Cotton 
^oods;  wearing  apparel,  silk  goods,  cotton  yam  and  tvdst,  hardware, 
xumber,  coopers'  stores,  spirits  and  wine,  kerosene  oil,  furniture,  per- 
fumery, and  beads.  Tne  great  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton  goods 
is  due  largely  to  importations  of  better  and  more  expensive  quaSties; 
yet  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  the  interior  sections  of  the 
country  for  cheaper  cotton  goods,  especially  those  printed  on  both 
sides  bjr  double  blocks.  Of  the  total  imports  cotton  cloths  form  the 
largest  item,  while  machinery  is  the  second. 

Besides  the  articles  enumerated,  in  all  of  which  the  United  States 
might  bv  proper  effort  have  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade,  there 
are  harclware,  silk  goods,  tobacco,  building  materials,  flour,  beef  and 
pork,  coopers'  stores,  etc.,  forming  important  items  among  the 
imports,  with  cotton  yams  and  twist,  furniture,  cordage,  perfumery, 
kerosene  oil,  soap,  etc.,  quite  worthy  the  attention  or  American 
exporters. 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   OF   EXPORT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  for  1906  and  1907  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export: 


Article. 


Cocoa 

Copra 

Cotton,  raw.. 
Oum  copal.. 

Ivory 

Kola  nuts . . . 

Lumber 

on,  palm 

Palm  kernels 
Rubber 


1906. 


I 


1907. 


$1,636,453 
20,877 
4,973 
10,784  i 
2,993 
358,331 
389,383 
608,352  , 
393,379  I 
1,627,860] 


12,506,681 

30,104 

4,701 

24,985 

1,815 

383,972 

824,666 

581,392 

495,517 

1,621,129 


Article. 


1906. 


All  other  articles. 


$52,596 


Total [    5,105,990 

Bullion  and  specie:  I 

Bullion—  i 

Gold I    4,179,555 

SUver I 

Specie 1       429,994 


$91,453 


6,566,417 


5,667,896 

209 

621,185 


Orandtotal 9,715,539  1    12,855,707 


The  increased  production  of  cocoa  was  due  partly  to  a  good  season 
and  partly  to  extended  and  better  cultivation.  More  attention  was 
given  by  natives  and  merchants  to  gum  copal  because  of  better 
prices  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  exports  having  more  than  doubled. 
Exports  of  timber  were  greater  than  usual  because  prices  were  better, 
railway  faciUties  at  Sekondi  were  improved,  and  frequent  flooding  of 
the  Ancobra  River  brought  down  unusual  supplies.  The  decrease  in 
cotton  exports  was  not  attributed  to  any  aoandonment  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  colony,  but  only  to  the  diversion  of  the  cotton  exports  of 
Togoland  since  the  completion  of  the  Lome-Palime  Railway.  The 
export  of  ivory  is  unimportant  and  has  decreased  in  recent  years. 
Altogether  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  agricultural 
and  economic  products,  due  largely  to  a  good  season,  excellent  prices, 
and  somewhat  better  railway  facilities. 

MINING INDUSTRIES — AGRICULTURE — COMMUNICATION. 

The  year's  output  of  the  gold  mines  was  the  largest  on  record — 
273,898  ounces  oi  fine  gold — nearly  one-half  more  than  in  1906  and 
about  four  times  that  of  1903.  The  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  colony  consist  only  of  a  cement  brick  and  tile  factory  at  Sekondi, 
and  an  aerated  water  factory  at  Cape  Coast.  Fishing  is  one  of  the 
coast  industries,  in  which  some  5,000  canoes  are  employed. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  has  been  fostered  by  the  government,  the 
seed  having  been  first  introduced  in  1879,  and  the  industry  having 
assumed  much  importance  since  the  failure  of  coffee  cultivation  in 
1898.  The  greater  part  of  the  rubber  comes  from  the  northern  forest 
regions  and  is  the  product  of  the  forest  tree  known  as  funtumia 
elastica.  The  government  is  also  distributing  para  seeds.  Cotton 
cultivation  is  increasing,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  authorities  that  at 
no  distant  day  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  will  be  considerable.  Kola 
nuts  are  collected  chiefly  in  the  forests  of  Akim.  An  English  company 
in  the  same  region  is  experimenting  with  the  planting  of  kola.  For- 
estry is  receiving  attention  from  the  colonial  authorities. 

Much  more  than  half  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colony  is  done 
under  the  British  flag.     Mail  steamers  of  the  African  Steamship  Com- 

Eany  and  of  the  Bntish  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
limited,  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday  for  the  coast,  reaching  Accra 
in  fifteen  days.    The  same  lines  also  have  three  services  of  cargo 
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vessels.  A  new  service,  called  the  Sun  Line,  has  been  inaugurated 
between  Newport  (Mon.)  and  Sekondi. 

The  Moermann  Line  runs  mail  steamers  monthly  from  Hamburg, 
calling  at  Dover  outward  bound  and  Southampton  homeward  bound. 

Steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Beige  Maritime  du  Congo  leave  Antwerp 
monthly,  calUng  at  Southampton,  and  reaching  Accra  thirteen  days 
later. 


NORTHERN  NIGERIA, 

AN  AFRICAN  COLONY  OF  MANY  RESOURCES — ^IFS  DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul  W.  J.  Yerby,  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  prepared  the  following 
account  of  the  rich  natural  resources,  productions,  and  development 
of  the  near-by  African  colony  of  Northern  Nigeria: 

The  British  protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa,  was  estab- 
lished on  January  1,  1900,  and  includes  the  northern  portions  of  the 
territories  formerly  administered  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Southern  Nigena  (British),  on  the  west 
and  north  by  French  possessions  (the  hmterland  of  Dahomey  and 
the  French  Sudan),  ana  on  the  east  by  Lake  Tchad  and  the  German 
territory  of  the  Camaroons.  The  area  is  about  300,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1904  was  estimated  at  9,000,000;  much  higher 
figures  are  often  given,  however. 

FORESTRY  AND   SEASONS — RAILWAY   BUILDING. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  protectorate  is  covered  with  dense 
forests,  especially  along  the  river  banks.  The  central  provinces  are 
more  open  and  park  like  in  appearance,  while  the  extreme  north  is 
on  the  edge  of  tne  desert. 

There  are  two  well-marked  seasons,  as  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  wet 
and  the  dry.  The  wet  begins  in  May,  and  ends  in  October  with  severe 
tornadoes.  The  rainfall  during  this  period  averages  40  inches.  The 
dry  season  extends  from  November  to  April,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  harmattan,  a  dry  wind  from  the  Sahara,  blows  with 
varying  force. 

Nortnern  Nigeria  does  not  extend  to  the  coast.  It  is  physically  the 
hinterland  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Idah,  on  the  Niger,  close  to  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  is  about  200  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  Niger  River,  more  than  1,500  miles  long,  with  many  navi- 
gable trilnitaries,  is  tlie  main  waterway.  It  is  the  great  Mississippi 
to  this  great  Nigqr  countr}',  and  En^xland  is  lending  every  encour- 
agement to  make  its  valley  equal  to  tliat  of  the  Mississippi.  A  rail- 
way is  under  construction  from  Baro,  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
Niger  is  naviga])le  during  the  whole  year,  to  Bida,  and  probably 
thence  to  Zaria  and  Kano.  The  I^agos  railway  is  also  being  extended 
to  Jebba,  and  will  probably  connect  with  the  above  line  near  Zungeru. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  COUNTRY. 

The  principal  products  are  rubber,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  shea 
butter^  wood  oil  (West  African  balsam  of  copaiba),  gum,  strophan- 
thus  seeds,  and  dye  woods.     Among  the  timbers  are  mahogany  and 
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ebony.  Tinstone  of  good  quality  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Banchi 
highlands.  All  of  the  above  are  exported,  as  well  as  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  tanned  skins.  It  is  claimed  that  the  soil  and  climate 
are  especially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  is  largely 
grown  by  the  natives.  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
reports  that  at  present  over  50,000  bales  of  cotton  are  grown  annu- 
ally in  the  Zaria  and  Kano  provinces,  most  of  which  is  consumed 
locally. 
Among  other  products  cultivated  mainly  for  local  consumption  are : 

(1)  Guinea  com,  one  of  the  staple  foods,  cultivated  throughout  the 
country,  enormous  crops  being  obtained  during  the  rainy  season. 

(2)  Millet  takes  the  place  of  gumea  com  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  used  as  a  staple  food,  and  an  intoxicating  drink, 
''peto, '  is  made  from  the  fermented  grain.  (3)  Maize  (or  corn)  is 
also  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  as  a  staple  food* 
two  crops  are-  obtained  during  the  wet  season  from  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  left  as  the  river  falls. 

The  dorowa,  a  large  leguminous  tree,  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  has  many  uses.  The  seeds  are  pounded  and  made  into  cakes 
and  sold  for  food,  in  the  native  markets.  The  leaves  and  pods  are 
pounded  and  mixed  with  broken  stones,  forming  a  hard  cement. 
Kola  nuts  are  grown  and  used  by  the  natives,  principally  to  relieve 
thirst  and  hunger  on  long  journeys. 

TOBACCO,  OILS,  GUMS,  AND  HIDES. 

Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  and  used  by  the  natives  throughout 
the  protectorate.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Kaduna  tobacco  of  quite 
good  quality  is  grown.  Vegetable  salt  is  prepared  near  Lake  Tchad 
from  the  ashes  obtained  by  buming  the  stems  of  the  saltbush,  known 
locally  as  '*  kegr"  or  '*  kighr.'' 

The  oil  of  nut  palm^  so  abundant  in  west  Africa^  occurs  commonly 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  its  products  being  the  principal  export.  Shea 
butter  is  a  vegetable  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Butyrosper- 
mum  Parkii,  a  tree  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  Afnca, 
but  not  usually  found  in  coastal  districts.  It  is  common  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  fat  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds  in  water.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food  and  as  an  illuminant;  also  in 
soap  manufacture.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Balanites 
aegyptiaca  tree.  The  available  supply  is  estimated  to  be  about  600 
tons  of  the  nuts  per  annum. 

A  considerable  amount  of  mbber  is  obtained  from  Northern 
Nigeria,  mostly  from  different  species  of  Landolphia,  Funtumia 
elastica  (the  tagos  silk  rubber  tree),  and  from  Ficus  Vogehi.  The 
methods  of  collection  are  rather  primitive. 

Large  tracts  of  the  Bornu  Province  are  covered  vdih  gum-jrielding 
species  of  acacia,  and  considerable  quantities  of  gum  are  collected, 
sold  to  the  trading  firms,  and  exj)orted  mostly  to  England. 

Tanned  goatskins  are  prepared  in  Northern  Nigeria  and  are  ex- 
tensively used  locally  for  various  articles  of  dress,  norse  equipment, 
etc.  Kano  is  the  center  of  the  industrv.  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  local  demands,  large  quantities  of  the  skins  are  carried  overland 
by  Arab  traders  to  Tripoli;  in  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  Northern  Nigeria 
is  one  of  the  original  sourceB  of  "morocco  leather/'     It  is  estimated 
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that  this  trade  amounts  to  over  1,000,000  skins  annually.    The  price 
of  the  skin  in  Kano  is  7d.,  or  14  cents,  each. 

The  character  of  the  imports  of  the  country  is  about  the  same  as 
Southern  Nigeria. 


SOUTHERN  NIGERIA, 

By  Consul  W.  J.  Yerby,  Sierra  Leone. 

Due  mainly  to  a  largelj  increased  output  of  palm  produce,  coupled 
with  abnormally  high  prices  for  oil  and  kernels  in  European  markets, 
the  year  1907,  whether  judged  fom  the  standpoint  of  government, 
merchants,  or  producers,  was  a  record  one.  The  imports  and  exports 
in  the  aggregate  totaled  in  value  $37,485,047,  as  compared  with 
$28,214,645  in  1906.  It  isestimated,  however,  that  possibly  $3,901,730 
worth  of  this  trade  was  of  imports  and  exports  of  Northern  Nigeria 
passing  through  Southern  Nigeria,  leaving  for  Southern  Nigeria  a  net 
trade  of  $33,583,317. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  IPS  PRODUCTS. 

The  colony  and  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria  includes  the  terri- 
tories situated  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  between  Dahomey  on  the  west 
and  the  Camaroons  on  the  east,  the  amalgamation  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Lagos  and  the  protectorate  previously  styled  **  Southern 
Nigeria''  having  been  carried  out  on  May  1,  1906.  The  whole  terri- 
tory is  now  divided  into  three  provinces,  of  which  the  western  coin- 
cides with  the  former  colony  and  protectorate  of  Lagos,  and  the  cen- 
tral and  the  eastern  with  the  former  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
The  capital  of  the  government  is  at  Lagos.  The  area  of  the  whole 
territory  is  77,260  square  miles. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  crops  consist  of  maize  (corn), 
plantains,  groundnuts,  yams,  and  cassava,  while  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
cotton  are  also  grown.  The  natural  products  exported  are  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  ivory,  gum,  copal,  and  rubber,  with  a  steady  increase  in 
the  export  of  cotton  and  maize. 

A  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Iddo  Island  to  Oshogbo,  on 
the  mainland,  a  distance  of  185  iniles,  and  is  now  being  extended  to 
the  Niger  at  Jebba,  whence  it  will  run  to  a  point  near  Zungern,  in 
Northern  Nigeria,  thus  comiecting  with  the  railway  from  Kano  in 
that  protectorate,  which  has  also  been  authorized. 

The  centers  of  trade  are  Lagos,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
50,000;  Old  Calabar,  10,000  to  15,000;  Abeokuta  (inland),  100,000; 
and  New  Calabar,  Opobo,  Bonny,  Brass,  Benin,  Worri,  Sapele,  Akassa, 
and  Forcados,  each  having  a  population  ranging  from  2,000  to  10,000. 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  ^oods,  cooper's  stores,  hardware, 
cutlery,  and  spirits.  The  total  imports  in  1906  amounted  to 
$15,316,224,  while  the  total  exports  amounted  to  $15,331,644. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
of  Southern  Nigeria  in  1906  and  1907: 


Articles. 

1906.       '       1907. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

IMPORTS. 

CJottOQ  goods 

13,701,365 
1,467,955 

598,916 
734,523 
521,144 
444,447 
373,977 
5.9<>4,240 

S5,245,5r;0 
1,875,482 

972, 2S5 
908,151 
723,858 
595,798 
532,713 
7.830.295 

EXPORTS. 

Palm  kernels 

15,806,513 

4,873,018 

1,493,930 

202,199 

336,857 

1,643,561 

$7,957,334 
6,392,182 

Spirits  of  aU  kinds 

Ilardware,  cutlery,   and 

Palm  oil 

Rubber 

1,191,871 

machiDery 

Cotton 

450  849 

Building  material 

Mahogany 

202,199 
9  r.r¥i  47n 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

All  other  articles     .  . 

CooDers'  stores 

Total 

Provisions 

14.358,078 

18,800,905 

All  other  articles 

Total 

13,806,567  1     18,684,142 

The  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  principal  countries  were  as 
follows  during  the  years  1906  and  1907: 


Countries. 

1906. 

1907. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  Kingdom 

S10,437,7W 

1,477,803 

1,211,624 

679,876 

$8,165,746 
5,628,367 

$14,009,160 
2,338,L'>4 

$9,908,076 
7,887,660 

Germany 

Holland 

All  other  coontH^^ 

663,965  1      'e»i;239 

1,005,144 

Total 

13,806,567 

14,358,078 

18,684,142 

18,800,770 

GAMBIA. 

[Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  official  sources.] 

The  British  West  African  colony  known  as  Gambia  has  an  area  of 
about  4,500  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  about 
146,322.  During  the  dry  season  the  range  of  temperature  is  great, 
the  mercury  sometimes  falling  to  56®  in  early  morning  and  rising  to 
90®  or  100®  during  the  day.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  50 
inches.  Low,  marsny  lands  constitute  much  of  the  surface,  hills 
appearing  only  in  the  eastern  part.  The  Gambia  River  is  easily 
navigable  for  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Communication  with 
Europe  is  by  means  of  steamers  which  ply  fortnightly  l)etween  Liver- 
pool and  Bathurst,  while  steamers  from  Hamburg  call  occasionally. 
Bathurst  is  connected  with  Europe  by  cable  via  St.  Vincent,  Cape 
Verde  Islands. 

The  year  1907  was  not  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the  colony  because 
a  heavy  rainfall  in  Deceml)er,  1906,  injured  the  main  crop,  ground- 
nuts, upon  which  the  colony  depends  for  about  nine-tenths  of  its 
exports  of  products.  The  crop,  which  had  been  dug  and  was  lying 
in  the  fields,  was  so  dama^d  that  the  opening  price  of  42  cents  per 
bushel  fell  to  24  cents,  and,  in  some  instances  to  even  18  cents  per 
bushel  Eventually  it  rose  to  30  to  36  cents  per  bushel,  but  a  reduc- 
iioil  of  $103^997  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  product  as  com- 
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pared  with  1906  was  the  net  result.  The  report  of  the  governor  states 
that  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster  occurring  again  regula- 
tions were  passed  under  the  protectorate  ordinance  whereby  farmers 
are  required  to  place  unbeaten  nuts  on  a  platform  of  brushwood  1 
foot  in  thickness  above  the  ground,  and  then  to  thatch  the  stacks 
with  palm  leaves  or  grass. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1907  was  $2,168,318,  a  decrease  of 
$11,183  as  compared  with  1906.  Of  the  total  $726,899  was  specie. 
The  chief  articles  with  their  values  for  1906  and  1907  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

f 
1907.       1 

Articles. 

1906.     ! 

1907. 

C'utton  goods 

$436,467 

255,136 

143,980 

33,939 

f 399, 165  1 

349,848 

194,378 

23,710 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

$27,496  ! 
25,447  1 
10,293 

$40, 144 

lUce 

22,654 

Kola  nuts 

Wine 

10,492 

Spirits 

The  decrease  in  cotton  goods  and  spirits  is  attributed  to  large  stocks 
that  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  stock  of  tobacco 
was  small,  hence  the  increase  in  its  importation.     Kola  nuts  in  imusual 

Quantities  were  imported  in  the  expectation  of  a  good  trading  season. 
>f  the  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  53  per  cent  came  from  Great 
Britain,  13  per  cent  from  British  colonies,  20  per  cent  from  France, 
1  per  cent  from  French  colonies,  10  per  cent  from  Germany,  1  per  cent 
from  Portuguese  colonies,  and  2  per  cent  from  all  other  countries. 

The  exports  for  the  year,  including  $573,410  in  specie,  amounted  to 
$1,987,848,  as  compared  with  $2,086,161  for  1906.  The  principal 
articles,  with  their  values  for  the  two  years,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Articles. 

1900. 

1907. 

Ground  nuts 

$1,353,155 
25,311 
5,275 

$1,249,158 
46,791 
27,671 

Palm  kernels 

$10,327 
8,690 

$17,697 

Hides 

Wax 

11,315 

Rubber 

France  took  84  per  cent  of  the  export  of  ground  nuts  and  Great 
Britain  and  colonies  9i  per  cent. 

INDUSTRIES — AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS — LAND   VALUES. 

No  mines  exist  in  the  colony,  although  a  French  syndicate  has  done 
some  prospecting  for  gold.  The  natives  weave  long,  narrow  strips  of 
cloth,  which  they  make  into  garments,  and  these  native-made  garments 
command  better  prices  than  similar  imported  articles.  A  small 
amount  of  ])ottery  is  made  in  the  colony.  Besides  ground  nuts, 
quantities  of  corn  and  rice  are  grown,  but  not  enough  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  colony,  which  are  met  in  part  by  importations,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  not  plentiful,  but  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  pump- 
kins, ocliros,  vegetable  gourds,  oranges,  bananas,  pawpaws,  and 
mangoes  can  usually  be  obtained  in  season.  English  vegetables  are 
grown  with  some  success  betw^een  November  and  April. 
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Mahogany  and  rosewood  trees  are  found,  but  are  too  scattered  to 
admit  of  their  forming  important  articles  of  export.  Both  of  these 
woods  are  used  in  building  ooats  and  houses.  Rnun  palms  are  plenti- 
ful and  are  extensively  employed  as  piles  for  bridges  and  wharves. 

Land  in  and  about  J3athurst,  the  principal  town  and  port  and  the 
seat  of  the  government,  is  ffradually  increasing  in  value.     In  a  good 

{)art  of  the  town  it  is  now  held  at  about  $1,000  per  acre.    Plots  80 
eet  square  in  the  native  portion  of  the  town  bring  about  $40,  and  land 
beyond  the  island  of  Bathurst,  but  near  it,  is  worth  $40  per  acre. 


BELGIAN  KONGO. 

By  Consul-Genbral  James  A.  Smith,  Boma. 

The  Kongo  may  soon  offer  an  opportunity  for  every  independent 
trader  to  traflSc  freely  with  the  natives  in  the  rich  commercial  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  consisting  mainly  at  present  of  rubber,  ivory, 
gum  copal,  palm  kernels,  and  palm  oil,  the  two  latter  being  princi- 
pally products  of  the  lower  Kongo,  tinder  such  circumstances  it 
appears  important  that  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  in- 
formed, so  tar  as  is  possible  at  present,  of  the  opportunities  which 
will  be  found  here  to  dispose  or  his  goods  and  the  best  manner  in 
which  he  can  obtain  a  foothold,  and  to  have  clearly  pointed  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  he  must  encounter  and  overcome  if  American  trade 
in  the  Kongo  is  to  increase. 

CLASS   OF  GOODS  AT  PRESENT  IMPORTED. 

Importations  into  the  Kongo  average  at  present,  in  round  numbers, 
$4,000,000  annually.  Of  these  the  principal  items,  comprising,  as 
will  be  noted,  about  88  per  cent  of  the  total,  are  as  follows: 

Arms  and  ammunition $178,000  1  Machinery 1206,000 

Clothing 251,000     Metals 212,000 

Food  products,  mostly  canned  meats,  Steamers,  l>oats,  and  material  for 278,000 

vegetables,  etc 782,000    Tissues,  mostly  cotton  piece  goods 1,146,000 

Hardware,  enameled  iron  ware,  etc 156,000  I  

Liquors,  including  beer 336,000  i  Total 3,647,000 

So  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  who  are  the  most  impor- 
tant to  consider  because  the  bulk  of  future  trade  will  be  carried  on 
with  them,  the  items  of  greatest  interest  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer in  the  foregoinjg  list  are,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  cotton 
piece  goods,  bleached  and  unbleached,  prints  and  dyes*  food  prod- 
ucts, consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  canned  meats  ana  vegetables, 
largelv  consumed,  it  is  true,  by  the  white  population  at  present,  but 
for  which  a  demand  can  be  created  among  the  natives;  clothing,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  cheap  underclothing,  shirts,  shoes,  hats,  and  caps; 
hardware,  of  which  an  important  part  is  enameled  iron  ware,  plates, 
basins,  various  kitchen  utensils,  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  articles  are  for  the  larger  part  imported  for 
use  in  building  and  in  opening  up  the  country  for  tne  whites,  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance  ofrailways,  steamer  lines,  etc.  The  sale 
of  alcoholio  liquors  to  nativeB  in  the  upper  Kongo  is  forbidden  by  law. 
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PRACTICAL  METHOD   TO   SECURE  TRADE. 

The  question  of  methods  to  secure  trade  must  be  jegarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  not  of 
the  individual  small  trader.  There  is  but  one  practical  way  for  the 
American  manufacturer  to  secure  and  retain  a  foothold  in  this  market, 
which  promises  results  materially  increasing  American  foreign  trade 
here  and  which  will  eventually  make  the  venture  worth  while.  It  is 
not  Ukely  that  American  goods  will  ever  reach  this  market  to  any 
large  extent  except  directly  through  an  American  company  located 
here.  Every  trading  house  already  established  in  the  lower  Kongo — 
English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  or  Belgian — ^is  inter- 
ested, primarily,  in  pushing  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  its  own  nation. 
The  large  concessionary  companies  are  all  Belgian,  they  purchase  the 
greater  part  of  their  supplies  in  Belgium,  and  their  barter  goods  are 
mostly  Belgian.  As  a  Belgian  colony,  the  future  administration  will 
be  interested  first  of  all  in  encouraging  and  broadening  the  market 
for  Belgian  manufactures. 

Geographical  position  and  direct  lines  of  steamers  from  almost  all 
the  countries  named  are  other  important  factors  favorable  to  their 
trade  development  here.     For  these  reasons,  I  beUeve,  there  is  but  one 

f>ractical  ana  efficient  way  by  which  we  can  succeed  in  gaining  a  firm 
oothold  here — namely,  through  the  organization  of  an  American 
trading  house  composed  preferably  of  a  combination  of  various 
American  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in  the  different  lines  of  mer- 
chandise it  is  found  profitable  to  handle,  and  interested  therefore 
before  all  in  introducing  and  pushing  exclusively  American  goods. 
A  number  of  general  stores  should  be  established  in  favorable  locali- 
ties, with  a  central  distributing  warehouse  and  store  at  Leopoldville. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   SUPPLIES — COMPETENT   SALESMEN. 

The  company  should  own  and  operate  its  own  steamer  or  steamers 
on  the  upper  river  for  the  transport  and  distribution  of  its  goods  to 
the  various  stores  established,  as  well  as  the  carrying  to  Leopoldville 
of  the  merchandise  received  in  exchange — rubber,  ivory,  etc.  The 
network  of  navigable  waterway's  furnishes  the  most  convenient 
means  of  communication  at  present,  but  freight  rates  on  the  steamers 
belonging  to  the  State  are  high  and  porterage  '^a  dos  d^homme"  is 
slow  and  uncertain  and  must  eventually  be  clone  away  with  entirely. 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  practical  business  man  should  be  sent 
out  to  study  the  general  situation,  the  wants  of  the  natives,  manner 
of  packing  goods  for  tropical  countries,  etc.,  and  decide  as  to  the 
most  favorable  localities  for  the  establishment  of  the  stores.  The 
preliminary  work  would  doubtless  require  iuWy  a  year's  time.  Cotton 
piece  goods  will  form  tie  princi})al  article  ot  commerce  at  first,  but 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  company  to  confine  itself  to  anv  one  line. 
Through  contact  with  the  whiles  tiie  material  wants  of  the  natives 
will  gradually  incrojisc,  and  the  company  must  be  prepared  to  supply 
these  wants  in  every  (hrection. 
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DIFFICULTIES   TO   OVERCOME. 

In  the  absence  of  money  as  a  circulating  medium  of  trade,  and  the 
entire  ignorance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  in  the  upper 
Kongo  as  to  its  value  or  use,  the  trade  in  the  beginning  will  be  simply 
a  question  of  barter.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulty 
which  a  trading  house  will  meet  with  at  first  will  be  to  persuade  the 
native  to  bring  in  his  produce  in  exchange  for  goods  offered.  Some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  and  a  constantly  humane,  just,  and  gen- 
erous treatment  invariably  accorded  the  native  before  he  will  begin 
to  realize  the  material  advantages  to  be  gained  by  himself  in  trading 
with  the  white  man.  Once  he  is  certain  of  this  the  most  difficult 
obstacle  to  trade  will  have  been  overcome. 

An  American  house  without  experience  in  Africa  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian 
companies,  and  in  the  eastern  districts  with  Indian  and  Arab  traders, 
many  of  them  of  long  standing  in  the  lower  Kongo,  famiUar  with 
the  country  and  the  ways  of  the  natives,  speaking  the  commercial 
language,  etc.  Many  of  these  traders  v^ill  doubtless  enlarge  the  field 
of  their  operations  in  the  upper  Kongo.  The  Germans  are  already 
preparing  for  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  trade,  as  I  learn  that 
a  Grerman  house  at  Matadi,  backed  by  official  encouragement,  is  to 

Elace  a  steamer  at  once  on  the  upper  river  and  commence  operations 
y  selling  goods  along  the  river  direct  from  the  steamer  in  exchange 
for  ivorv. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  direct  lines  of  transportation. 
American  sailing  ships  already,  I  believe,  come  to  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  West  Coast  with  cotton  goods  and  petroleum,  and  their  itinerary 
might,  it  would  seem,  be  extended  to  the  lower  Kongo. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATION. 

In  the  development  of  the  country  the  native  must  necessarily  play 
an  important  part.  His  labor  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  colony,  and  he  will  be  the  principal  purchaser  of 
foreign  goods.  In  a  colony  of  at  least  20,000,000  blacks,  who  will  be 
brought,  as  the  country  is  opened  up,  more  and  more  into  constant 
contact  with  white  civiUzation,  and  whose  material  wants  will  in 
consequence  continually  increase,  the  future  market  will  be  one  of 
constant  growth  and  practically  unlimited  extent.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  share  in  this  market  in  any  appreciable  measure  the 
present  is  the  time  to  make  a  beginning.  It  is  the  man  who  is  the 
lirst  on  the  ground  who  wU  have  the  advantage  in  an  experience 
gained  in  dealing  with  the  native,  and  who  will  consequently  secure 
the  larger  and  more  profitable  share  in  the  trade.  The  difficulties 
do  not  appear  by  any  means  insurmountable.  Enterprise  directed 
intelligently,  patience,  and  tenacity  are  required  here  as  everywhere 
else  to  secure  and  hold  a  market  against  active  competition. 

The  opportunity  is  a  grand  one  and  should  not  be  neglected.  A 
consular  officer  can  do  no  more  than  point  this  out.  It  remains  for 
.^nerican  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
oning  here  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Details  as 
cotton  piece  goods,  etc.,  can  not  be  given  because,  de- 
7  are  upon  the  cost  of  transport,  they  vary  widely  in 
uid  nave  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  more  or  less 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS. 
By  Vice  Conrul-General  Lucien  Memmingeb,  Boma. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Kongo  are  divided  for  statistical  pur- 
poses into  two  categories  designated,  respectively,  as  "special"  and 
"general''  commerce.  The  special  commerce,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  exports,  includes  only  such  articles  as  originate  in  the  state,  and 
as  to  imports  the  merchandise  entered  for  consumption.  Under  the 
heading  "general  commerce''  are  the  shipments  originating  in  the 
contiguous  possessions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  and  im- 
ports coming  under  this  heading  comprise  only  such  merchandise  as 
IS  received  in  transit  for  a  destination  beyond  the  territory  of  the 
state  or  for  warehousing. 

The  combined  value  of  exports  and  imports  imder  both  headings 
during  the  year  was  821,418,624,  an  increase  over  1906  of  $867,424. 
Exports  were  valued  at  $14,965,267  and  imports  at  $6,453,357,  a 
gain  of  $146,671  and  $720,953,  respectively,  over  the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was 
as  follows: 


Year. 

General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

1905 

$1,121,422 
1,587,237 
1,593,270 

$2,993,301 
3,671,176 
3,598,576 

$3,874,518 
4,145,167 
4,860,087 

$10,235,214 

1906 

11,247,620 
11,366,691 

1907 

The  figures  for  1907  show  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  $119,071 
in  exports  and  $714,920  in  imports.  Excepting  rubber,  coffee,  and 
rice,  all  the  products  exported  show  a  substantial  increase.  The 
most  notable  advance  is  m  ivory,  with  a  total  shipment  of  447,882 
poimds  in  quantity  and  $1,238,076  in  value  as  compared  with  392,055 
pounds  and  $859,848  in  value  of  the  previous  year.  Ivory  brought  in 
1907,  according  to  the  official  figures,  an  average  of  $2.76  per  poimd 
in  the  Antwerp  market,  or  about  57  cents  per  pound  more  tnan  in  the 
previous  year.  The  principal  export,  rubber,  shows  a  loss  in  quan- 
tity, and,  owing  to  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  year,  a  decided  loss  in  value.  In  1906,  with  a  total  of  10,667,648 
pounds,  this  article  brought  an  average  price  at  Antwerp  of  $1.93 
per  2.204  pounds.  In  1907  the  average  price  declined  to  $1.74  per 
2.2  pounds,  or  from  88  cents  to  about  78  cents  per  poimd.  Ship- 
ments of  gold,  $303,266  in  value,  show  a  steady  advance  over  the 
exports  of  this  article  in  1905  and  1906,  with  totals  of  $90,376  and 
$164,336,  respectively.  Copper  to  the  value  of  $4,549  was  exported, 
and  the  attempted  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Kongo  is  indicated  in 
the  export  of  this  product  to  the  value  of  $207. 
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The  trade  by  principal  countries  in  1907  was  distributed  as  follows: 


General  commerce.     |      Special  commerce. 


Countries. 


Imports.   ,   Exports.  |    Imports.       Exports. 


United  States 

Austria-IIungory 

Belgium 

Denmark 

East  coast  ol  Africa 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Portuguese  possessions. 
All  other  countries 


$405 

8,939 

572.012 

1,203 


$1,637,645 


540,764 
87,546 

118,244 
51.010  I 
10.733 

202.324 


1,711,163 

3,686 

162,155 


1G9 
83,758 


$5,005  I 

28,444 

3,479,126 

44,985 

20,184 

163,963 

211,463 

104,302 

58,2(M 

100,666 

643,745 


$134 
'i6,'349,'545 


127,027 

7,392 

47,304 

98,859 

25,542 

504,667 

206,221 


Total 1,593,270      3,598,576  |    4,860,087  1     11,366,601 


IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS. 


The  principal  imports  arc  tissues,  food  products  Oargely  canned), 
liquors  and  beer,  clothinq:,  machinery,  hardware,  material  and  acces- 
sories for  river  steamer  construction,  metals,  arms  and  ammunition, 
coal,  and  glassware*  Substantial  increases,  as  compared  \ntli  the 
previous  year,  were  made  in  the  imports  of  food  products,  clothing, 
machinery,  materials  for  river  steamer  construction,  haberdashery, 
metals,  furniture,  hardware,  and  tissues. 

The  imports  in  detail  for  1907  are  sho\vn  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


General 
commerce. 


Animals,  live 

Arms,  etc 

Camp  equipment 

Canmcs 

Chemical  prwiucts 

Clothing 

Coal 

Cottvc 

Colors 

Construction  material. . . 

Druids 

FoOii  pHKiUC'tS 

Furnituro 

Iflosswan' 

l!alM»nlashory 

Harness  an- 1  sji'ldlcrj* 

Iron    anil    stool,    munu- 
faoturos  of: 

Flaniwaro 

Machinery 


$758 

48,401 

6,875 

6,926 

1*9.') 

06,G69 

215 

4,267 

3,243 

9,333 

6,939 

250,585 

7,211 

97,955 

24,862 

3,021 


97,808 
32,556 


apodal       I 
commerce. 


Articles. 


/- 


$16, 12S 

172,594 
26,047 
10,579 
11,310 

328,356 
78,218 
4,275 
23,973 
58,287 
17,866 

915,744 
40,  W7 
73,^80 
38,783 
14,650 


233,912 
262,644 


Matches 

MeUls 

Musical  instruments 

Oil 

Pharmaceutical  products. 

Rope 

Scientiflo  instruments 

Seeds , 

Soap , 

Spirits,  etc 

Stationery 

Steamers,  etc 

Tissues 

Tobacco , 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


General    |     Special 
commerce,  commerce. 


$2,424 

83,147 

3,612 

4,679 

8,395 

3,537 

2,758 

1,101 

6,660 

110,419 

14,916 

75,981 

640,849 

21,282 

16,901 


$4,719 

199,659 

10,532 

61,268 

63,483 

6,794 

19,971 

2.421 

20,883 

361,039 

61,236 

212. 138 

1,411.480 

46,398 

70,273 


1,503,270        4,860,067 


The  leading  items  of  export  were  rubber,  ivory,  palm  nuts,  copal, 
gold,  palm  oil,  and  ooooa. 


no 


mmummuh  msukwmxu* 


In  the  foUowioig  table  aie  ^owii  the  qiiaatitf  ^m4  ^mlqe^ol  the 
articles  of  e^qport lor  1907: 


^^^H                     AiUoVs. 

QflOfind  aonuQAnu. 

Spectftl  commfinMj. 

Foiiiids. 

V»ltw. 

P^mnda* 

Value. 

^flfum 

U(m 

1173 

1,206,757!         1203.30 

SStffiw 

l«0,29e 
2,6a4,W8l 
09,752 

447h&S2 
4.5H.g15 
I1.4^.7M 

17.S08 
393,303 
4.549 
303,206 
1,233,076 
291,120 
403,151 

23,7K7 

JCtfuI                                       '       <> 

^ 

28 
4 

^g«f*^- ,,-,..,.,-,.„,,.,-:...—-,..,.„„... 

n^^ 

t.m77B 

801,308 
44.gl6 
83,613 

OHt  pafm **._. *-I,***-,.*.^**»^^--,>,— ^4*j_i., 

piiha  nuts..,, ,.-.,. *.,,-,. ,,-_-,.,..._  _^.^... 

Eabbof ,.. ..>.>,<.....,....-..*.,.,.... 

2,570.014      lD.344.TflQ 

Ail  otti€r  arUdlea _* , 

2,530 

TotaL.. ,.„ , -.„-, ,.... 

%m,m 

11,366,691 

1 

BEITBB  OWOBTUHITX   FOB  Ail]&KK3AN  0OOD6* 

"The  impoita  from  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  (special 
^  comniercc)  f or  1907  amounted  to  S5,005  and  SI 34,  respectively.  The 
[imports  consisted  chiefly  of  canned  goods  and  machinery.  With  a 
[change  in  the  existing  conditions  assured  by  the  decision  of  tlie 
^Belrrian  Government  to  take  over  the  Kongo,  the  occasion  for  a  study 
I  of  this  market  by  American  manufactureiB  becomes  especially 
^'apparent.  As  a  Belgian  colonyj  the  Kongo  ^ill  enter  a  new  j^hase, 
t  and  the  transition  may  affect  consi<lerably  the  outlook  for  the  intro- 
I  duction  of  American  goods  which  hitherto  have  failed  to  g^n  a  real 
[foothold.  It  ^11  be  to  the  interest  of  exporters  to  look  carefully 
!into  the  situation.  The  market  is  well  worth  consideration,  and 
I  American  producers  should  find  here  a  good  field  for  the  sale  espe- 
icially  of  cotton  goods,  canned  meats  and  vegetables^  preserved 
fruits,  arms  and  ammunition,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
'hardware,  and  petroleimi. 


SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFBICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  South  Africa  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  including  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Rhodesia,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
Basutoland,  Swaziland,  Angola,  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Uganda 
Protectorate,  East  African  Protectorate,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
German  East  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  and  St.  Helena,  for  the  year  1907,  is 
herewith  presented,  and  some  later  statistics  furnished  by  consuls  and 
obtained  from  other  sources  are  included  in  this  review. 


J 
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The  United  States  has  only  a  small  part — 3  per  cent — in  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  Africa,  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom's  30 
per  cent,  France's  18  per  cent,  and  Germany's  7  per  cent.  A  little 
over  1  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  that  continent  come  from  the 
United  States,  hence  there  is  a  wide  field  for  improvement  in  the 
trade.  There  is  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  consuls  that 
deficient  shipping  facilities  largely  account  for  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  American  trade.  Better  representation  for  American  ex- 
porters and  the  improvement  of  other  things  complained  of  would 
probably  follow  an  increase  in  the  transportation  facilities. 

The  direct  exports  to  Africa  have  varied  little  in  the  last  three 
years,  amounting  to  $18,408,774  in  1908,  $18,880,744  in  1907,  and 
$18,369,668  in  1906.  The  direct  imports  have  varied  considerably, 
amounting  in  1908  to  $15,153,268,  in  1907  to  $22,715,072,  and  in  1906 
to  $12,451,1645.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  imports  from 
Africa  comes  by  way  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited. 

The  British  South  African  colonies  of  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
River,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony,  which  are  now  combined  in  a  customs 
union,  have  been  arranging  for  a  solidification  in  other  ways.  They 
held  a  convention  and  adopted  a  constitution,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  parliaments,  though  not  elected 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  by  Cape  Colony.  The  Natal  parliament 
has  approved  the  arrangement,  though  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  that  colony.  This  arrangement  will  probably  be  beneficial 
to  the  colonies  interested,  and  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
British  Government,  as  ending  the  long-time  racial  conflict  in  South 
Africa. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British  Africa  in 
1908  aggregated  $9,653,991,  as  compared  with  $10,463,876  in  1907  and 
$12,474,476  in  1906.  The  large  share  of  these  exports  go  to  what  is 
known  as  South  Africa,  and  the  decline,  while  general,  was  particu- 
larly large  in  that  section.  The  imports  into  the  United  States, 
coming  directly  from  British  Africa,  amounted  to  $2,423,103  in  1908, 
as  compared  with  $2,739,976  in  1907.  The  total  of  the  imports  into 
British  South  Africa  in  1907  amounted  to  029,438,  a  decrease  of 

$19,282,655  from  the  previous  year.  There  &  still  further  decline 
in  1908,  when  the  total  was  $118,928,821.  T  Uni  I  Kingdom 
supplied  56.2  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1  th  57  per 

cent  in  1907.    The  United  Si  1907  and 

Germany  7.6  per  cent    But  in  1 

and  the  United  S^«^^  8.2  «•  » 

largely  the  result  of  t 
Germany  for  the  o 
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of  nearly  $7,500,000  in  the  imports  in  1908,  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  3  per  cent  preferential  tariff,  suffered  a  proportionate  loss  in  its 
trade,  while  Germany  and  the  United  States  both  increased  their 
shares  of  the  imports,  though  the  United  States  supplied  less  in  1908 
than  in  1906.  Canada  supplied  1.5  per  cent  of  the  South  African 
imports  and  Australia  7.8  per  cent,  while  the  British  Empire  and  its 
colonies  furnished  altogether  70.2  per  cent. 

Many  items  of  import  into  British  South  Africa  show  an  increase 
in  1908;  as,  for  instance,  cotton  goods,  of  which  nearly  $20,000,000 
worth  was  imported,  and  drugs  and  chemicals,  haberdashery  and 
millinery,  jewelry,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  and  oils.  But  there 
were  declines  in  some  other  features  of  the  trade,  which,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  in  a  disturbed  condition  since  the  Boer  war.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  the  imports  of  flour  from  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  South  African  Customs 
Union,  39,969,068  pounds  were  imported  in  1906,  and  only  14,273,451 
in  1907.  The  United  States  statistics  show  exports  in  1906  to  the  value 
of  $1,177,966,  and  in  1908,  $291,780.  Australia  and  Canada  have 
greatly  increased  their  shipments.  Australia  furnished  94,000,000 
pounds,  and  Canada  38,720,000  in  1907,  while  Argentina  doubled  its 
shipments.  There  was  a  considerable  decline,  however,  in  the  total 
imports  of  flour,  owing  to  the  increased  production  in  South  Africa. 
Other  cereals  and  their  products  also  show  a  decline,  amounting  to 
87,280,000  pounds  in  1907,  as  compared  with  1906.  Wheat,  com,  oats, 
etc.,  all  show  a  decline,  said  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  development 
of  agriculture  rather  than  mining  in  South  Africa.  There  is  a 
greater  demand  for  farming  implements  of  all  kinds;  agricultural 
implements  were  imported  in  1907  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,100,000, 
an  increase  of  $150,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Agricultural 
machinery  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $470,000,  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  $200,000,  while  phosphates,  seeds,  manures,  etc.,  also  ^ow 
increased  imports.  The  percentage  of  the  imports  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  in  some  classes,  was  as  follows:  Lard  83.8  per  cent, 
canned  meats  57.8  per  cent,  oil  (engine  and  machinery)  74.2  per  cent, 
wax  (paraffin,  etc.)  64  per  cent,  fence  wire  50.5  per  cent,  fruits 
(bottled  and  canned)  35.5  per  cent,  clocks  and  watches  20.1  per  cent, 
flour  10  per  cent,  tools  43.3  per  cent,  agricultural  implements  44.6 
per  cent,  machinery  (agricultural  and  water-boring)  40.9  per  cent, 
and  mining  17.6  per  cent. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  the  United  States  has  a  small  share, 
amounting  to  $133,728  in  1908,  as  compared  with  $103,585  m  1907. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  $3,907,403  in  1908,  as  compared  with 
$3,902,400  in  1907.  There  were  increases  in  1908  in  electrical  and 
metal- working  machinery,  pipes  and  fittings,  steel  rails,  typewriters, 
oily  cotton  goods,  and  particularly  in  boots  and  shoes.    But  in  agri- 
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cultural  implements,  builders'  hardware,  scientific  instruments,  sew- 
ing machines,  wire,  furniture,  and  lumber  there  were  decreases  in 
1908.  British  manufactured  goods  were  exported  to  South  Africa 
in  1908  to  the  value  of  $70,249,537,  a  decline,  however,  from  1907  of 
$8,128,000.  British  shipments  to  Africa  in  general,  excluding  South 
Africa  and  Egypt,  declined  in  1908  about  $2,000,000. 

Consul  J.  H.  Smxlgrass,  of  Pretoria,  reports  that  in  well-drilling 
and  prospecting  machinery  for  the  Transvaal  tlie  United  Eongdom 
supplies  48  per  cent,  the  United  States  44  per  cent,  and  Canada  3 
per  cent;  but  there  is  included  in  that  aggregate  certain  agricultural 
implements.  The  Transvaal  imported  $6,500,000  worth  of  mining 
machinery  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  sudi  machinery  in  the 
mines  is  said  to  be  over  $100,000,000.  Metal  ceilings  are  imported 
from  Canada.  Transvaal  is  seeking  to  enlarge  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  sent  to  the  United  States  for  experts  for  that  purpose. 

The  United  States  leads  in  supplying  Cape  Colony  with  canned 
fruits,  but  Belgium  and  Italy  lead  in  vegetables.  The  British  pref- 
erential tariff  has  destroyed  lai^gely  the  United  States  trade  in  oat- 
meal, of  which  $800,000  worth  was  imported  in  1907,  the  United 
States  supplying  $18,099,  while  Canada  supplied  $180,411.  In  Cape 
Colony  both  exports  and  imports  decreased  in  1908,  diamonds  showing 
a  heavy  loss  in  exports. 

In  the  East  African  protectorate  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
$400,000  in  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  but  the  exports  were 
only  about  one-third  the  value  of  the  imports.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1908  the  imports  were  greatly  reduced  while  the  exports  increased. 

In  Portuguese  East  Africa  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  trade 
in  cotton  goods,  though  none  came  from  the  United  States,  and  also  in 
agricultural,  mining,  and  fiber-cleaning  machinery.  There  was  not 
an  American  representative  in  all  Portuguese  East  Africa  for  trade 
purposes,  while  there  were  many  English  aiid  German  representatives. 
There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  in  boots  and  shoes,  proba- 
bly due  to  the  expected  increase  in  the  tariff.  There  is  complaint  of 
carelessness  in  shipping  goods  from  the  United  States,  Consul  Hollis 
giving  an  instanoe  in  which  the  freight  on  a  boiler  and  engine  in  one 
piece  amounted  to  $600  from  New  York  City,  while  the  same  weight 
of  kerosene  cost  only  $40,  the  excess  on  the  engine  being  largely  due  to 
neglect  in  giving  proper  directions  for  the  shipment  of  it. 

In  German  Southwest  Africa  diamonds,  copper,  iron,  and  lead 
have  been  discovered,  and  diamonds  have,  so  far,  developed  into 
quite  an  industry,  though  the  largest  one  yet  found  was  only  the  size 
of  a  three-fourths  carat  There  is  no  American  consul  in  the  German 
possessions  in  Africa.  Germans  are  doing  much  to  develop  their  ter- 
ritory and  have  one  railway  116  miles  long  and  other  lines  building 
in  Grerman  East  Africa  and  German  Southwest  Africa. 
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From  Angola  there  was  a  decrease  of  $285,000  in  exports  in  1907 
and  an  increase  of  $395,000  in  imports.  But  the  imports  were  largely 
for  the  Benguella  Railway.  The  low  prices  for  rubber  and  cotton 
had  much  to  do  with  the  decrease.  Agricultural  machinery  comes 
principally  from  America.  Cotton  growing  is  on  the  increase  under 
government  assistance.  Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in 
1907,  but  they  reached  in  value  only  about  $60,000,  as  compared  with 
$1,500,000  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  $3,000,000  from  Portu- 
gal. The  raw  cotton  produced  in  1907  was  in  value  about  $12,000. 
Rubber  was  the  chief  export,  and  was  valued  at  about  $3,000,000.  The 
Benguella  Railway  when  completed  will  shorten  the  journey  from  west- 
ern Europe  to  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  had  a  better  trade  in  1907  than  in  the 
previous  year,  owing  to  the  large  clove  crop.  The  imports  were  about 
$1,700,000  greater  in  value  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Piece  goods 
comprised  $1,400,000  of  the  imports.  Petroleum  from  the  United 
States  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $61,500  and  from  Sumatra  to  the 
value  of  $39,000.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907 
were  recorded  as  $235,000  in  value,  while  the  average  for  five  years 
was  $335,000.  The  exports  to  this  country  in  1907  were  $195,000,  and 
the  average  value  for  five  years  $62,500. 

The  United  States  trade  with  Madagascar  has  largely  declined 
since  that  island  came  into  the  possession  of  France.  The  total  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1907  were  recorded  as  $24,500  in 
value,  which  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
imports  of  the  island  were  about  $5,000,000  in  value,  of  which  France 
and  her  colonies  furnished  about  $4,500,000  worth.  Cotton  goods 
were  the  principal  articles  of  import,  but  there  was  a  large  decline 
in  1907  in  both  imports  and  exports  of  all  kinds. 

The  Seychelles  are  supplied  with  over  80  per  cent  of  their  wants 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies.  From  these  islands  vanilla 
is  the  leading  export.  The  island  of  Mauritius  is  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  increased  poverty  is  reported  by  the  governor.  Sugar 
is  the  chief  export. 

Uganda  shows  increased  imports  from  the  United  States  each  year 
since  1903,  in  which  year  the  total  imports  from  this  country  were 
in  value  about  $45,000,  which  had  increased  in  1007  to  $225,000.  Un- 
bleached calico,  called  "Americani,"  was  taken  in  1907  to  the  amount 
of  2,5GG,843  yards  from  the  United  States,  and  19,417  yards  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  112,750  yards  from  Italy,  and  13,450  yards  from 
India,  but  from  each  country  other  than  the  United  States  the  im- 
ports of  this  particular  class  of  goods  were  imitations  of  the  United 
States  product.  This  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  cotton 
goods  can  be  successfully  sold  in  that  part  of  the  world  if  the  trade 
is  properly  looked  after. 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  yiOE-Ck)NBXJL-GEincBAL  Geobge  L.  Fosteb,  Cafe  Town. 

Viewinff  affairs  in  British  South  Africa,  which  includes  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Rhodesia^  Becn- 
uanaland  Protectorate,  Basutoland,  and  Swaziland,  from  points  of 
interest  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  producer  and  in  the  lig^ht  of 
the  experience  of  1907,  little  of  an  encouraging  nature  is  to  be  round 
in  the  outlook.  With  a  dwindling  population,  retrenchment  on  aU 
sides  both  by  government  departments  and  in  mercantile  circles,  and 
a  reduced  spending  power  of  the  population  resulting  from  lower 
wages,  coupled  with  increased  production  in  agricultural  products 
and  a  continuation  of  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  British  goods, 
the  foreign  suppliers' prospects  for  increased  trade  are  not  brilliant. 

In  spite  of  labor  difficulties  the  exports  of  gold  for  the  year  1907 
exceeded  those  of  1906  by  over  a  million  ounces.  Other  mineral  pro- 
ductions have  also  been  on  the  increase.  The  exports  of  copper,  coal, 
tin,  lead  ore,  chrome,  and  tungsten  ores  in  1907  exceedea  those  oi 
1906. 

One  of  the  severest  blows  to  South  Africa  during  1907  was  the 
sudden  decrease  in  the  American  demand  for  diamonds  and  the  conse- 
ouent  reduction  in  price.  This  has  caused  the  mining  syndicate  at 
Kimberley  to  curtail  the  production  until  higher  prices  are  restored. 
This  course  accentuated  the  flooding  of  the  labor  market  of  South 
Africa  and  compelled  some  thousands  of  working  men  to  search  for 
employment  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  since  the  discovery 
of  diamonds,  it  is  saia,  has  Kimberley  seen  such  a  deplorable  state 
of  trade  as  during  the  latter  part  of  1907  and  the  beginning  of  1908. 

GOOD  YEAR  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

Favored  by  good  seasons  and  absence  of  stock  pests  and  with  gov- 
ernment assistance,  the  agriculturists  of  all  the  colonies  have  had  a 
particularly  satisfactory  year.  Their  produce  has  commanded  good 
prices,  and  they  have  b^  able  to  export  articles,  such  as  fruit,  hidesL 
ostrich  feathers,  mohair,  maize,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  potatoes,  ana 
wool,  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  for  speculation  in  property  and  mining 
shares,  together  with  other  conditions,  including  cheap  labor,  has  pro- 
moted thrift  on  the  part  of  the  population  and  in  many  cases  has 
led  to  very  successful  attempts  at  manufacturing  articles  heretofore 
imported  almost  exclusively.  Although  these  manufactures  are  not 
of  ^eat  extent  they  have  tended  to  retard  the  importations  of  some 
articles,  and  in  a  few  cases^  such  as  manufactured  tobacco,  have  made 
vast  differences  in  quantities  imported. 

The  purchasing  of  South  African  products  only,  even  at  higher 
prices  than  those  of  imported  goods,  has  been  adopted  by  many 
recently  formed  societies,  in  cases  where  the  imported  articles  come 
into  competition  with  the  South  African  articles.  Trade  between  the 
colonies  nas  increased  rapidly,  the  interchange  of  South  African 
produce,  exclusive  of  gold  and  diamonds,  in  1907  amounting  to 
$38,302,216,  as  compared  with  $34,836,056  in  1906. 
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It  was  decided  by  the  recent  customs  conference  that  no  changes  in 
the  customs  union  tariff,  excepting  very  minor  alterations,  would  be 
made  until  June,  1909,  or  until  such  later  date  as  the  Closer  Union 
Convention  shall  have  arrived  at  definite  results.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  various  parliaments  of  South  Africa  will  rati^ 
this  action  of  the  conference. 

GENERAL  TBADB  CONDITIONS. 

Exports  from  South  Africa  have  exceeded  the  importa  for  some 
time  past,  and  it  is  expected  that  soon  there  must  come  an  increase 
in  the  imports.  The  year  1907  fell  below  1906  for  general  trade 
within  the  country  and  also  as  regards  imports.  Overtrading  and 
overcredit  account  for  much  of  the  distress  in  mercantile  circles. 
The  president  of  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  the 
following  statement  in  his  annual  address: 

Notwithstanding  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  better  trade,  we  are  doing  worse, 
and  tlie  greneral  financial  condition  of  traders  points  very  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  we  are«  as  a  trading  community,  by  no  means  near  the  end  of  our  troubles ; 
and  I  much  doubt,  unless  something  at  present  quite  unforeseen  happens,  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  an  improved  position  for  at  least  eighteen  months  or 
two  years.  This  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful  prospect.  In  the  Peninsula,  as  in 
other  districts,  we  are  handicapped  to-day  by  overtrading.  During  the  years 
1901  to  1903  the  number  of  traders  was  not.  perhaps,  in  excess  of  necessities. 
To-day,  with  the  reduction  in  population  and  restriction  in  the  spending  power 
of  the  community,  there  is  not  room  for  more  traders  than  were  here  in  similar 
conditions;  but  I  see  that,  whereas,  in  January,  1898,  1,782  general  dealers* 
licenses  were  issued  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  January  of  1908  there  were  2,342 
general  dealers'  licenses  granted;  and  no  doubt  the  same  position  exists  in 
other  parts  of  South  Africa.  This  points  directly  to  overtrading,  bringing  in 
its  train  reduced  profits,  smaller  incomes,  retrenchment  in  staffs,  restriction  of 
the  spending  powers  of  the  general  community,  and  consequently  less  trade  in 
the  aggregate  and  individually. 

The  increase  in  production  and  exports,  as  shown  by  the  compara- 
tive table  attached  to  this  report,  is  enhancing  the  wealth  of  chiefly 
the  agriculturists,  and  indicates  their  prosperity.  The  amount  of 
capital  in  the  country  is  increasing,  whether  it  be  from  outside  capi- 
talists for  investment  or  in  payment  for  goods  exported.  Evidence 
of  this  is  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  specie.  In  1907  the 
imports  exceeded  the  exports  of  specie  by  $3,151,735,  the  imports  be- 
ing $3,924,413  and  the  exports  $772,678.  A  more  pronounced  differ- 
ence may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  movements  of  specie  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1908.  During  this  period  the  importations  of  specie 
exceeded  the  exportations  by  $1,624,618,  the  imports  being  $1,665,924 
and  the  exports  $41,306. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES — ^DECLINE  FROM   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  in  1907  amounted  to  $126,029,439, 
against  $139,312,093  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent.  The  percent- 
ages of  imports  through  the  various  South  African  ports  were  as 
follows:  Cape  Town,  20;  Port  Elizabeth,  23.2;  East  London,  11.9; 
other  ports  of  Cape  Colony,  2.2 ;  total  for  Cape  Colony,  57.3 ;  Durban, 
Natal,  27.1 ;  Delagoa  Bay,  13.1 ;  Beira,  2.5.  Eliminating  articles  of 
food  and  drink  from  the  importations,  foreign  countries  practically 
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held  their  own  as  regards  the  percentage  share  of  the  import  trade, 
having  supplied  the  same  percentage  oi  other  articles  as  in  1906  and 
1907.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  56.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1906  to  57  per  cent  in  1907,  and  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions  rose  from  69.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1906  to  71.5  per  cent  in  1907.  While  Germany 
has  maintained  her  per  cent  share  of  the  trade,  getting  7.6  per  cent 
of  the  import  trade  in  both  1906  and  1907,  the  United  States  fell 
from  9  per  cent  in  1906  to  7.8  per  cent  in  1907.  Argentina  has  also 
receded  in  her  position  from  3.1  per  cent  in  1906  to  1.8  per  cent  in 
1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  into  British  South 
Africa  from  the  several  countries  during  the  year  1907 : 


Wboncn  Importod. 


VtiUB. 


Wheats  Imported. 


Vitoi^ 


Unitod  Kinedom , 

British  India,... ,,... 

Ceylon, - 

Stmits  Settlemtmls. .....,,. 

Maudtlus. ._.... 

DomLoIon  of  Cftitada ....... 

British  W^t  IndlK  IslAUds 

Australia .„.,.*.*... 

Kaw  Zealand 

Allotbflf...,- .,, , 

Total. 

Foreign  ooun  tries: 

UalUHl  States.....,., , 

Austrla^HiuiSMy .., 

Belgium.-. ....,.,.„. 

DeoJtmrk....... .,*.......< 

Fmnoo .», 

OermftJiy.. „...,. 

Ocnxum  a<miiiwwt  Airl^a.. 

Greeoe .. 

Holland ,„. 

Dutch  Eaatladki.... 

Italy 

Norway. 


fli«7fipfi88 

38^601 
73,764 

1,840,  atr 

38,514 


oo,m,0&i 


9,877,730 

610,«71 

1,401,  ffTB 

3,lSi,OI9 

9, 6(23, Ml 

1,740,173 

267,300 

oae,704 
ma,  400 


Foreign  muntriu— Continued 

Portug^» . . , 

MadftLra 

Portuguese  East  AIM<».... 
FonuguesQ  West  AMca... 

Spain.....  _„.„... 

Canary  l^laada... *,,„,.„ 
Itusta...,.  „...._._.,... ^., 
Sweden ^^ 

Turkey,,...,.., ,„.. 

China.. ...,..„.. 

J*P«» ■-— - 

Penda.....-.-. -.-„....-. 
Slam 

^*ff!:;::::::::::::::::;:: 

PblllpplDs  Islaods, .  >. 

Ar^enujia...  »*„....., 

Braili 

Chile - 

AUoSin...... 

Tptol. 

amnd  total 


ties, 000 

317,  SM 
1.879 

7,M7 
111,142 

471,4:8 

iw.oes 

244, 2S$ 

i40vMe 

2i,T39 
3,240. Its 
1,457,333 

42,309 
lei.27ft 


35,912,443 


120,029,438 


PARCELS-POST  TRADE — CHANGES  IN  AMERICAN  IMPORTS. 

An  important  item  in  the  imports  of  British  South  Africa  is  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported  through  the  parcels  post.  In  1907  the 
value  of  goods  arriving  through  this  channel  amounted  in  value  to 
$3,208,G87  and  were  composed  of  apparel  and  slops,  haberdashery, 
millinery,  cotton  manufactures,  boots  and  shoes,  jewelry,  clocks,  and 
watches.  In  dispatching  small  packages  to  South  Africa,  American 
manufacturers  have  not,  it  is  feared,  made  the  most  of  this  method, 
which  is  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  express  companies  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  gain  and  loss  in  some  of  the  articles  imported  into  British 
South  Africa  from  the  United  States  in  1906  and  1907  are  shown  in 
the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  percentages  of  the  imports 
for  both  years : 


Articles. 


GAIN. 

Animals,  living 

Carts  and  carriages 

Fencing  standards 

Fencing  wire 

Glassware 

Implements,  agricultural. 

Lamp  ware 

Rails 

Salad  oil 

Soap,  fancy  and  extract... 

Tools 

Vegetables  jpreserved 

Wax,  paraffin  and  stearin 
Wood,  unmanufactured . . 


1906. 

1907.       ] 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

4.8 

11.4 

67.6 

60.8 

1.1 

1.4 

49.8 

60.5 

4.2 

7.6 

42.9 

44.6 

16.6 

20.5 

4.5 

5.3 

24.8 

30.0 

15.6 

20.0 

34.8 

43.3 

9.6 

12.4 

68.6 

64.8 

25.8 

34.5 

Articles. 


LOSS. 

Brush  ware 

Candles 

Clocks  and  watches 

Fruits: 

Bottled  and  tinned 

Dried 

Furniture,  all  sorts 

Meats,  tinned  or  otherwise 

preserved , 

Oatmeal 

Oil,  engine  and  machine 

Sugar  and  sugar  products 

Instruments,  musical 

Machinery,  agricultural  and 

water-boring , 

Machinery,  mining , 

Wheat 

Wheaten  flour , 

Wood,  planed  or  grooved 

Wood  manufactures,  n.  o.  d . . 


1906. 


1907. 


Percent, 

Per  ceni. 

17.2 

16.9 

16.8 

3.7 

28.2 

20.1 

39.0 

35.5 

33.0 

23.5 

8.7 

&2 

64.9 

57.8 

31.3 

5.4 

78.5 

74.2 

3.5 

1.6 

9.9 

0.4 

51.6 

40.0 

26.2 

17.6 

10.1 

2.4 

27.6 

10.0 

16.7 

14.6 

26.3 

23.3 

EXPORTS THE    PREFERENTIAL    TARIFF    FOR    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  exports  from  British  South  Africa  for  1907  amounted  to 
$235,501,264,  as  compared  with  $213,705,875  in  1906,  or  an  increase 
of  more  than  10  per  cent.  Of  the  total  amount  of  the  exports  for 
1907,  those  of  gold  and  diamonds  formed  the  principal  part,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  two  combined  being  in  value  $187,959,768. 

Of  the  exports  from  South  Africa  in  1907,  79  per  cent  was  shipped 
through  Cape  Town,  6  per  cent  each  through  Durban  and  Port  Eliza- 
beth, 3  per  cent  through  East  London,  and  the  remaining  combined 
Cape  ports. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  preference  in  the  tariff  on  goods  of  British 
origin.  While  the  United  Kingdom  receives  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rebates  under  this  preference  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  most 
cases  (in  some  cases  it  is  specific),  Canada  and  Australia,  with  the 
aid  of  this  tariff,  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
United  States  in  many  lines,  especially  articles  of  food,  and  the  im- 
ports from  Argentina  have  been  seriously  affected.  The  total  amount 
of  the  rebates  made  by  South  Africa  in  1907  under  the  preferential 
arrangement  was  $2,387,285. 

BANKING   AND   IMMIGR.\TION. 

The  present  conditions  of  banking  in  British  South  Africa  (exclu- 
sive of  Rhodesia)  were  the  subject  of  an  address  by  the  president  of 
the  Bankers'  Institute  of  South  Africa,  in  which  he  said  that  in  1898 
the  total  deposits  were  $90,030,250,  against  advances  of  $81,757,200. 
In  1902  the  former  had  increased  to  $194,660,000  and  the  advances  to 
$115,822,700.  An  immense  change  has  since  taken  place.  The  total 
deposits  have  fallen  by  $48,605,000,  and  the  total  advances  by  only 
$2,919,900.  This  would  be  eminently  satisfactory  if  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  reduction  of  the  deposits  had  been  under  the  head- 
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ing  of  fixed  deposits,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  reverse.  The  float- 
ing deposits  have  fallen  by  $63,264,500,  and  the  fixed  deposits  in- 
creased by  $17,032,750. 

According  to  the  most  authoritative  figures  obtainable,  the  number 
of  persons  landed  at  British  South  African  ports  during  the  year 
was  60,553,  and  the  number  embarked  79,605,  mdicating  a  reduction 
in  population  of  29,052. 

IMPORTS  BY  ABTICLES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  by  principal  articles 
into  British  South  Africa  in  1907,  together  with  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  during  the  same  year : 


Articles. 

Total 
Imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Articles. 

:    Imports 

Total      1   from  the 

Imports.    1     United 

1     States. 

AnfTTialq,  Hva; 

$16,016 
21,300 
52,986 

272,212 
10,448 

134,427 

$195 
2,287 
2,272 
2,433 
657 
6,180 

Dyes  and  tannics,  gambler. 
Efectrical  goods: 

Cable  wire 

Fittings,     including 
Darts 

$2,321 

Bulls  and  oxen 

Cows  and  calves 

Donkeys 

361,367 

371,348 
22,503 

$8,477 

Horses 

40,800 
13,023 

Poultry 

Felt.. 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Foodstuffs: 

Ale,  beer,  and  stout. . . 
Batter 

296,102 
1,719,432 

113,613 

1,821,477 

6,428 

634,796 

" 

Total 

607,389 

14,024 

5 

375 

Antifriction  grease 

Apparel  and  slops 

190,003 
7,603,901 

52,281 
161,305 

Margarine.';!'.!!!! 
Coffee,  raw 

691 
1,650 

ConfecUcHiery:  Honey 

Manufactured 

sweets 

964 
16,726 

Arms  and  ammunition: 
Cartridges,  baU 

179,077 

3,553 

117,633 

477,248 

ni,389 

74,818 

81,320 

4,978 

68 

1,431 

3,270 

4,915 
1,562 

910 

Cartridge  sheUs 

Detonators 

Corn,  grain  and  flour- 
Barley 

36,600 

141,552 

3,016,121 

21  646 

1,406 

4,803 

4,059,090 

12,220 

Fuse 

Ouns — 

Single  barrel 

Double  barrel 

Gunpowder,  including 
that  in  cartridges... 

Beans  and  peas... 
Flour 

6,419 
300,438 

Maiie 

793 

Rye  and  rye  meal. 
Samp 

292 
4,798 

Total 

995,038 

17,134 

Wh«t 

96,686 

Bags: 

Coal,  flour,  and  grain. 

Unenumerated . . . 
Total 

2,536 

1,028,841 

419,740 

39,890 
761,252 
6,297 
240,512 
819,971 
206,410 
561,760 
193,249 
158,298 

1,494 

4,915 

16,999 
68  1 

1,874 
39,560 
29,778 

8,891 

7,293,438  >         411,877 

other  bags,  not  paper 
or  leather 

Eggs 

Binding  twine  and  har- 
vest yam 

342,003 
660,175 

8,766 

Ffih,  preserved 

Fruit- 
Dried 

84,195 

Explosives;  Dynamite,etc 
Boats  and  launches 

213,299             50,300 

Nuts 

02,773                7,641 

Candles 

Bottled    and 
canned 

126,179              44,577 

Cement 

Lard 

238, 8«            200,169 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cordage  and  rope 

38,78i 
11,385 

Meats-                                           1 

Fresh  or  froien—                       I 

Cotton  manufactures: 

4,895,499 

1,184,501 

28,215 

87,860 

1,443,005 

0,463 

3m 

165 

1,124 

25,846 

Beef 1,898,816 

Pork 72.754 

Piece  goods 

1.1. 17« 

Blankets  and  rugs.... 
Wick 

Poultry  and 

game 

Preserved— 
Bacon      and 

164,059                1,455 

Waste 

Hosiery 

1    inn   oeo                       a   oo^t 

Total 

7,639,070 

33,978 

Salted      and 

Drugs,    chemicals,    and 

419,921 

22,318 
106,129 
605,541 

26,522 

2,146 
18,561 
161,286 

Canned,  etc... 
Total 

401,290            231,894 

Apothecary  ware   of 
all  kinds 

3,657,«1             255,520 

Bromine,      litharge, 
and  manganese  di- 
oxide.. 

Milk,  condensed 2,087,500            178,090 

OU.salad 83,881              25,01)2 

Pickles  and  sauces              ir^i  irui  '            n  mo 

Carbide  of  calcium . . . 
Patent  medicines 

Vegetables,  preserved. 
Alf other  foodstuffs... 

Total  foodstuffs 

145,615               17,990 
522,718  '            72,009 

Total 

1,053,909             206.505  1 

19,840,880         l.37fi.4R7 

1 
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Imports. 


flmtjtufe    and    t»bkv<t 

Hedsteads. « 

Ptcture  Immes.  .„ , . . . 
School    ftcd    chuidi 

funxLtufe *.*^^.. 

All  other 


|1S2,071 
8,210 

lU»GJy 


Total. 


L,3£l,6;9 


Ol4£3  bottles  and  JftTS...., 

BanJ  wmre  od  d  cutlery : 

Cart  Mid  carriage 

&xlcs  and  springs. . 

Cftsh  reglaters . . . ,  „  „ 

Feneiiiffwlre........ 

Fencing  standiird$., . 

NaOa  and  scr&w^ . 

Sewing  liiachitjefl 

8t0r¥6S 

Toola.  _._.,„..._, 

UQeatiiiierated  artU 

olea.  _ 


307|«O7 


H7,U7 
3a,  275 
83«,741 
2S1,0U 
203,364 
173, S3G 
226,611 
87,947 
54,973 
19S,0Q3 

3,ies,oio 


Total.. 


4,3filjl37 


Instniments: 

Musical ,. 

euTffteui 

Optical  and  all  oUier. 

Total 


457, 54S 
GL,701 
3ft,  7&1 


bm,&sa 


Implcmi'Dts: 

Ai^cultuml....... 

Hoes,  picks,  kftOr*. 
India  njbbcx: 

L'rade „ 

UoauJ^tuc^l.,... 


1,042,351 

13,743 
ai,G7fl 


Xrou; 


Bar,  boU,  and  rod. . . . ' 
Olrdfirs,  bosniA,  col-  I 


uinns,    f^r 
bulldfn] 


Iron  j, 
llnp.....-^.„,] 

Efoop ..,J 

Flateand  ahceta^plalQ . ' 

Plate  and  shoots,  <Jor-  I 

nigatfld,... .„ 


201,^41 


]56,afi3 
44,232 


1,151,330 


Impofta 
tfomtlw 

United 


ArtlfOo. 


Total 

ImpoftB. 


Total .j    2,137,7*59  1 


Laiiap^  and  lamp  ware. , . , 

LflOthcr  Ofid  leather  man- 
ufiif:  tunes: 
Knameledt  moroooo, 

and  patent  I i^ther. 
All    other    kinds    at 

leather.... .._ 

Bool4i  and  shot^s. . 

SaddliTy  and  harness. 
All    other    leather 

goods..  „ ., 


Total, 


MactjlnpTyr                       , 

ABTlt'ultura! 

457,787 

105,612 

Cniat^atiJcloTators,. 

129,li20 

t5,lC4 

Electrical i 

7(30,152 

105,275 

Fire  ^pSrtfyi  and  aj>  ' 

S7,02S 

15,145 

For     niflnulacturing 

purpoHM 

7ei,&e3 

58,237 

Poefclng,  engine,  and 

boiler  coin posltloa.. 

l&5,fi2l 

44.348 

MtnUi^ ...!!'    3,7li5,0U 


t^»4l4 

1,W7 

12«,433 


i49,470 


«Oi660 


ID,  283 
31,973 
431, 27» 

1,782 
25,048 

4,300 
60,583 


1S5 

85, 811 

433, 6Ga 


MaohinerT— Cqu  t'd. 
Fitntlng:   aJid   book- 
binding ... , . . . , 

Sawing,,  „ 

Water  boring......... 

Wool  and  hajptesse/^. 

AU  other  macnlneiy, 

and  pajrt^of, 


Total., 


Ollman^s  stores: 
BlockljJi.... 
Ilegln...,*,. 
Starch 


01b: 


Cotton  3«ed. 

Unglneand  machine. 
Lard  oil. ,,,,,._..., 
MlDeral .............. 

UneniMoerated ,.,.,, 


Total,, 


1,0M,S47 


Painty,  etc,  r 
Turpontln*., 
VflmlsJi..*.. 
Faints 


43,059 
6,G4^7 
2,117 


SI, 143 


485,510 
1,144 

2,068 
4,»44 


23,408 
1,781 
5,07» 

32,347 


52,305 


Paper: 

tiags .,. 

Wall 

Printing 

Wrapping.. 


Total.. 


Forfiimery  ..,.*..,..,,,. . 
PlionoRTaphs  and  acces- 
sories. .....,., , . , , . 

Fhotogmphk  materials. . . 
PMe:  gifver  and  plat^ 


lfiO,327 

33,019 

38,051 

26,914 

7JG,17ti 

4,43tJ,7G3 

203,  IMW 

44,071 

114,104 

2,745 

302,750 

5,898 

5,710,&4fi 

193,032 

RttllAav  material; 

Kails .,, 

Sleepers 

Other  pannanent  way 
matcTlal... ......... 

Locomottvea , . , 

KollInK  slock.... 

All  other.,,, 


Total. 


Seefis,,.,. 

Sheep  dip .......,...,,,,. 

Slioemokera'  material,  not 
leather. .,...,,„.,. 

Soap: 

Eitracts  and  powder, 

Common ......,., 

Toilet 


100, 8SS 
I4,dfili& 

Nfi,se7 


1,&U,0BS 


8,4853^ 


138,311 
£13,734 
100,5m 


76^203 

403,323 

29,457 

1,091,340 

^,846 


1,623,100 


79,300 
^,280 
41£,521 


120,825 
123,3^ 
Ma,  443 
196, 178 


080, 82C 


141,401 

75,197 
1S1,155 

4M,466 


Total 1,090,801 


Spotting  gooda , ,  _ 

Stationery  and  booTis: 

Rooks,  printed .,, 

Cards,  playlriji,' 

Ink,  printers'. ..,, 

InkfOtbftT ...., 

Printed  matter,  other 

than  books 

TjrpewriteiB  and  ac- 
cossories. ........... 


^0,234 


1,083,509 
12.29« 
20,940 
2a,  377 

701,305 

Sa.  140 


064, 130 


Total 1,910, 7:?5 


Imports 

from  the 
UQlt^ 


1^205 

1,582 

385,036 

14,178 

isi,;^ 


1.579,973 


5.001 

23,354 

1,9^ 


28,530 

905,1^ 
9,397 


1,306,337 


75,290 
4,472 
48,  oca 


1G,23£ 

238 

3,747 

1,583 


21,802 


18,404 

0,900 
38,007 

18,226 


3,932 
33,788 


37, 812 


8,096 


10,872 

5,909 

1,095 

822 

17,fi61 

49,405 


91,703 
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Artlclfis. 

Total 
imports. 

InqMirts 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Articles. 

Total 
imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Steel: 

Bar,  block,  and  Ingot. 
Plate  or  sheet 

8467,067 
362,097 
103,997 

27,437 
110,638 

tl90 
11,900 
7,726 

Vehicles— Cont'd. 

Motor  can,  and  parts 
of. 

8613,338 
13,042 

128,006 

S6,780 
681 

Tallow  and  stearin 

Tar,   and  Undred  sub- 
(rtancifs 

All  other,  including 
perambulators  and 

Total 

Tin  aad  tinware 

43,080 

Tobacm,   and  mannfiio- 

221,182 
38B,740 
260,640 
37,463 

140,928 
4;  006 
4,463 
13,792 

1,462,633 

146,844 

tores  of: 

Wax.  f6r  candles,  etc.: 

Urnnannfactnred 

Clgan 

766,625 
214,423 

628,096 
7,601 

Cigarettes 

Stearin 

Other  manuJEActures 

Wood  and  timber: 

UnmanufBctored 

Planed  and  grooved.. 

Boxes,  empty 

Houses  and  trames. . . 
Staves 

1,421,710 
572,884 
106,424 
183,166 
43,166 

224,606 

Total 

770,016 

163,281 

606,014 
83,808 
3.163 
70,608 
26,262 

Toys  and  foncy  goods. . . . 
Tramway  material: 

Rails 

367,094 

83,626 
120,317 

8,362 

18,668 
i;808 

Rolling  stock 

AU   other   manufac- 
tures   other    than 
fomiture 

Vehicles: 

604,263 
160,161 
68,641 

4,171 
01,164 

72,404 

Bicycles,      tricycles, 
and  parts  of 

Carriages  and  carts, 
and  parts  of 

Motorcycles,  and  parts 
of. 

Total  wood  and 
timber 

2,641,044 

764,244 

EXPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports,  by  articles  and  value, 
of  South  African  products  from  British  South  Africa  during  the 
calendar  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Articles. 

1006. 

1007. 

Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

Animals,  live: 

Homed  catUe 

Horses 

8600,518 

301,630 

63,210 

166,731 

$47,268 
84,400 
18,020 
70,236 

Hair,  Angora  (mohair)... 

Hides  and  skhis: 

Hides 

1678,623 
4,187,124 

8566,840 
4,600,616 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Another 

648,831 

1,006,611 

2,063,206 

69,223 

066,146 

1,212,260 

2,362,223 

66,250 

Total 

1,112,060 

210,032 

Goat 

Sheep 

48,836 

434,039 

37.808 

1,986,230 

1,017,974 

1,491,860 

2  832 

24,255 

46,051,776 

6,843,073 

66,262 

38,280 

678,366 

44,777 

2,876,621 

1,237,420 

2,036,034 

6,684 

21,734 

43,677,826 

8,060,073 

127.741 

AU  otter.*."."!;!!!!!!!! 

Asbestos,  raw 

Total 

Bark 

3,767,873 

4,614,878 

Coal 

T  AA/1 

101,146 

188,343 

^''^S; 

Ores: 

Zinc 

303,067 
166,062 
323,027 

Regulus  and  smelted. 
Cotton,  raw 

160,136 
657,847 
08,066 

Curios 

Tin 

Diamonds 

AU  other 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Total 

Flowers,  everlasting 

882,066 

016,037 

'                       '      , 

Wool: 

In  the  grease. 

Scoured 

Food  and  drink: 

Malte 

Oats 

Fniits  fnwh 

14,103 
7,012 
88,400 
36,292 
26,562 
89,663 

897,120 
167,894 
115,331 
62,281 
23,972 
299,555 

12,067,372 
1,066,604 

13,636,103 
1,636,242 

AU  other 

Washed 

Total 

60,276 
13,103,252 

64,724 
16,227,060 

Total 

261,912 

1,546,163 

AU  other  articles 

7,067,369 

4,206,427 

Gold,  raw: 

1,635 

116,606,166 

0,000,361 

0i;782 

14,906 

133,170,396 

10,328,061 

99,244 

Total 

213,706,876 

236,601,264 

Provinoe  of— 

Cape  Colony 

Transvaal 

Rhodesia 

Total 

124,708,024 

143,612,606 

732 
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CAPE  COLONY. 

By  Vice-CJonsul-Genebal  George  L.  Foster,  Cape  Town. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  other  colonies  in  South 
Africa  and  from  foreign  countries  into  Cape  Colony  during  the  year 
1907  was  $82,380,788,  a  decrease  of  $11,873,189,  or  13  per  cent,  exclu- 
sive of  gold  and  diamonds  in  transit,  as  compared  with  1906.  The 
value  of  the  oversea  imports  in  1907  was  $72,758,675,  against  $85,- 
091,643  in  1906.  These  left  the  imports  by  land  from  inland  colonies 
$9,622,113  for  1907  and  $9,162,334  for  1906.  Allowing  for  the  reex- 
ports, the  value  of  the  net  imports  for  consumption  in  the  colony  was 
$49,071,864  in  1907,  against  $56,292,645  in  1906. 

Large  stocks  imported  during  war  and  boom  times  can  not,  it  is 
thought,  account  to  any  extent  for  the  decrease  in  imports  in  1907. 
Other  reasons  which  seem  more  important  are  increased  local  pro- 
duction, diminution  of  the  population  and  curtailment  of  demands  of 
the  inhabitants,  owing  to  decreased  incomes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
merchants  are  carrying  as  little  stock  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce 
their  expenses  and  working  capital.  They  are  no  longer  looking 
for  a  sudden  turning  of  the  financial  corner  or  a  boom  in  trade. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Cape  Colony  from  the  several  countries  during  1906  and  1907  (over- 
sea imports) : 


—                                   -    : — 

Wheacfl  imported.       '       1906* 

1907. 

Wben^  Import^. 

11»6. 

JB07. 

British  Enipift?:                 1 

Vnlioa  Kingdom t51, 132, 710 

«44,500.377 

897, 183 

h2B2Ml 

317,052 

1,180,413 
02,1(12 

Forel^  TOun tries— Con* 
Oennany 

tl,^,30D 

5,0M,J5B1 

1,023,775 

3:^1,201 

308.317 

92.'j,203 

288^8^ 

1U,74B 

a  J  71,  Ml 

1,^5,815 

1,347,830 

11,287,442 
4,23^,254 

India 

Cpylod 

1,132,176 
233,  a43 

14S,I33 

l,734,S7a 

03,25S 

ItaJy 

1,015,  IBQ 
3nv771 
247,753 

Australia,...  ^^ ... 

Norway,.,.,.,.. 

New  ZcH^land 

Sweden „ 

68S«g29 

MaurltiiiA 

Bwltwriimd,.*.., 

355,638 

AUotliar,,,,., 

Japan.. ,.,, 

114,591 

ArfTPntlriA 

1,161,818 
1^203,2^ 

Total 

fl0.7la,5i4 

53.^.582 

BmiL../."  ]"!'""  I 

Chile 

1,425,115 

ForeJipi  cotmtrlea: 

United  States 

Austria 

268,  an 

t,  OSS,  171 

5,701,067 
^30,965 
753,718 

TotaU.... ,, 

^,^72,im 

18,SM,09S 

Belgium..^.*.... 

Omnd  total. 

8S,m,MS 

72,75S,67li 

REVIEW   OF  IMPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 

In  products  of  the  soil  the  imports  of  1907  show  considerable 
decreases  from  those  of  190G,  in  every  article  with  the  exception  of 
rice.  Rice  is  used  largely  in  this  country  and  is  served  as  a  vegetable, 
taking  the  place  of  potatoes  when  they  are  scarce.  The  imports  or 
rice  in  1907  increased  by  more  than  25  per  cent  over  those  of  1906. 
The  imports  of  oatmeal  in  1907  were  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1906. 
While  the  value  of  that  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1907  was 
81  per  cent  less  than  in  1906,  Canada  supplied  71  per  cent  more  in 
1907  than  in  1906.  This  trade  is  affected  by  the  preferential  tariff  in 
favor  of  British  goods,  which  gives  the  Canadian  manufacturer  an 
advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer.  Oatmeal  is  now  being 
manufactured  in  Cape  Colony  and  put  up  in  packages  similar  to 
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those  used  in  America  and  Canada.  It  is  becoming  more  popular  and 
is  already  affecting  the  quantity  imported. 

The  restocking  of  the  country  with  cattle  and  poultry  has  gone  on 
rapidly  since  the  war,  and  now.  it  is  thought,  there  are  sufficient  ani- 
mals to  supply  all  the  country^s  needs  in  fresh  meat.  The  value  of 
the  imports  oi  frozen  meat  has  decreased  for  the  past  five  years,  the 
decrease  in  1907,  as  compared  with  1906,  being  62  per  cent.  Fredi 
meat  having  become  more  plentiful,  the  demand  for  canned  meats  has 
greatly  decreased,  as  in  the  case  of  frozen  meats.  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  canned  meats  showed  decreases  in  the  years  1904, 1905,  and 

1906  of  over  20  per  cent  each  year.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1907, 
as  compared  with  1906,  shows  a  decrease  of  59  per  cent.  An  increase 
in  the  value  of  bacon  and  hams  has  been  reported  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  colonial-grown  pork  is  said  to  oe  of  too  poor  quality  to 
make  either  good  hams  or  bacon.  The  increase  in  value  of  the  imports 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  establishments  here  for  curing  bacon,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  import  pork  and  cure  bacon  at  such  a  price  as  to 
compete  with  the  imported  article,  have  practically  closed  down  and 
have  been  importing  from  England  ana  Denmark  the  bacon  with 
which  to  fill  their  demand3. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  EGGS,  ALE,  BEER,  AND   MINERAL  WATERS. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  milk  (condensed),  although  imported  in  larger 
quantities  in  1906  than  in  1905,  show  a  falling  off  of  26  per  cent  in 

1907  as  compared  with  1906.  Every  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  Cape  Colony,  both  by  the  government  agricultural 
department  and  by  the  public  generally. 

Through  a  desire  to  further  colonial  industries,  higher  prices  are 

Eaid  for  colonial  butter  and  cheese  than  for  imported  articles  of 
etter  quality.  Good  seasons,  too,  have  been  effectual  in  increasing 
the  quantities  of  the  local  products.  While  the  imports  of  eggs  into 
the  colony  for  1907  were  valued  at  only  $311,431,  as  compared  with 
$341,282  m  1906,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from 
$8,764  in  1906  to  $10,365  in  1907. 

The  imports  of  ale  and  beer  and  of  aerated  waters  were  scarcely 
one-half  those  of  1906.  The  imports  of  ale  and  beer  in  1907  fell  short 
of  those  in  1906  by  over  22  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  these 
articles  in  this  colony  has  increased  rapidly.  There  are  sufficient 
Germans  in  the  country  to  keep  up  a  demand  for  German  beers,  and 
the  American  beer  is  more  like  the  German  than  any  other  obtain- 
able. No  American  beer  was  imported  into  Cape  Colony  during  1906 
and  1907. 

The  articles  of  food  and  drink  combined  show  decreases  in  importa- 
tions in  the  colony  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907  of  29,  3.6, 
10,  and  19.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Cape  Colony  for 
the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  $3,640,837,  $3,812,834,  and 
$3,340,351,  respectively.  The  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  popu- 
lation no  doubt  accounts  for  much  of  the  decrease,  but  another  factor 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  is  the  increased  local  manufacture 
of  the  coarser  grades. 
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The  imports  in  this  line  from  the  United  States  in  1907  amounted 
to  $76,866,  as  compared  with  $81,299  in  1906. 

American  trade  with  Cape  Colony  in  boots  and  shoes  can  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  manufacturer  making  a  greater  effort  to  please  his  cus- 
tomers and  seeing  that  they  get  goods  equal  to  those  originally  sup- 
plied. South  A&ican  merchants,  upon  whom  we  depend  for  our 
trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  are  not  anxious  to  handle  American  goods. 
Their  first  choice  is  always  English  goods,  and  it  is  only  by  showing 
a  superior  article  at  similar  price  and  by  creating  a  demand,  as  well 
as  by  fair  and  honest  treatment  of  the  merchant,  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  expect  to  obtain  increased  trade.  When  it  is  found 
that  errors  have  been  made  and  that  the  importer  has  not  received 
goods  as  ordered,  American  manufacturers  should  be  ready  to  adjust 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  importer. 

ruBNrruRE,  cabinet  ware,  and  musical  instruments. 

Imports  of  furniture  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  showed  a 
decline  in  all  articles  with  the  exception  of  school  and  church  furni- 
ture, in  which  there  was  an  increase  of  4.6  j)er  cent.  The  imports 
of  this  class  of  goods  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $16,161 
in  1906  to  $18,108  in  1907.  General  trade  in  furniture  has  never  been 
worse  in  South  Africa  than  durine  1907.  Auction  sales  by  people 
leaving  the  country  made  it  possible  to  purchase  secondhand  fur- 
niture which  was  practically  new  at  extremely  low  prices.  The 
demand  for  new  furniture  has  been  steadily  decreasing  and  local 
furniture  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
imported  article  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  They  have 
catered  to  the  wishes  of  the  trade  and  the  public,  so  that  much  of  the 
custom  formerly  secured  for  imported  furniture  has  during  the  past 
year  gone  to  the  local  manufacturers.  The  dealers  find  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  handle  the  furniture  made  here,  as  less  stock  is  required 
to  carry  on  business,  and  many  of  them  have  started  small  manu- 
facturing plants  of  their  own.  Unless  there  is  a  considerable  re- 
duction m  the  price  of  American  furniture  there  seems  no  chance  of 
increasing  the  exports  to  this  countrj'^  in  any  lines  except  cheap  chairs 
and  tables  and  articles  used  by  schools  and  churches.  An  order 
amounting  to  $3,000  was  recently  given  to  local  manufacturers  for 
church  furniture,  as  the  prices  quoted  were  against  the  American 
manufacturer  by  nearly  25  per  cent.  Firms  having  sawmills  and 
cabinet  works,  which  were  established  during  the  boom  times  and 
which  are  not  fully  occupied,  are  willing  to  make  furniture  at  very 
low  rates. 

The  imports  of  musical  instruments  have  shown  a  steady  decrease 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  decline  being  somewhat  more  in  1907  than 
in  1906.  The  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1907 
was  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  1906,  while  the  total  imports  de- 
clined 22  per  cent. 

GLASSWARE,    HARDWARE,    AND    AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  local  manufacture  of  ale,  beer,  and  aerated  waters  has  created 
an  increased  demand  for  glass  bottles.  The  private  preserving  of 
fruits  has  become  more  popular  and  the  American  glass  jars  are  used 
more  than  ever  before  for  this  purpose.    The  imports  of  glass  bottles 
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and  jars  rose  from  $165,796  in  1906  to  $181,155  in  1907.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1907  were  more  than  double  those  of 
1906.  The  figures  for  1907  show  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  class- 
ware  other  than  those  mentioned.  The  depression  in  all  buUding 
operations  and  the  necessity  of  economy  have  caused  a  decline  in 
demand  for  plate  glass,  window  glass,  and  table  glassware. 

A  few  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  attempted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  but  at  present  no  glass  is  made  in  South 
Africa. 

In  all  branches  of  hardware  there  was  a  decline  in  imports  in  1907 
as  compared  with  1906  except  in  the  case  of  fencing  wire,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent,  and  nails  and  screws  an  increase 
of  1.6  per  cent. 

The  value  of  tools  imported  in  1907  was  less  than  one-half  that  in 
1906.  Mechanics  have  left  the  country  in  large  numbers,  and  there 
has  been  very  little  progress  in  work  which  would  create  a  demand 
for  tools. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  colony  during  1907  of  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds  used  m  agriculture  shows  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  two  previous  years  and  indicates  the  continued  progress  of  agri- 
culture. The  portion  of  implements  supplied  by  the  United  States 
increased  from  $300,905  in  1906  to  $352,719  in  1907.  This  is  one  of 
the  lines  in  which  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
has  increased  but  in  which  it  has  lost  in  the  percentage  share  of  the 
total  imports. 

MOTOR  CABS  AND  MOTOR  BOATS. 

The  imports  of  motor  cars  and  parts  in  1907  were  $803,509,  as 
compared  with  $240,181  in  1906,  showing  an  increase  of  $65,328,  but 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  dechned  from  $11,557  in  1906  to 
$5,231  in  1907.  The  Reeling  is  very  strong  against  American-made 
motor  cars,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been  sold  were  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  purchasers.  If  judiciously  solicited,  however,  a 
fair  portion  of  the  trade  could,  it  is  thought,  be  secured  by  the 
American  manufacturers.  There  is  no  line  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  better  opening  in  this 
market  than  for  low-priced  motor  cars.  It  is  thought  that  if  reliable 
cars  at  low  prices  could  be  obtained  there  would  Be  a  good  demand 
for  them  among  residents  of  country  villages  and  even  among  the 
farmers. 

To  secure  any  part  of  the  trade  it  is  very  essential  that  thoroughly 
competent  representatives  should  exhibit  the  cars  and  demonstrate 
their  advantages,  which  must  be  exactly  as  represented.  It  is  thought 
that  it  would  l^e  profitable  for  American  manufacturers  to  send  spe- 
cial representatives  to  this  country  to  introduce  low-priced  motor 
cars.  If  this  is  not  possible,  arrangements  could  be  made  to  send 
sample  cars  on  consignment  to  reliable  firms  who  would  be  responsible 
for  them  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Firms  here  will 
not  send  cash  in  advance  for  cars  of  which  they  know  nothing  except 
what  is  contained  in  the  manufacturer's  advertisement  or  catalogue. 
An  order  for  six  taxicabs  has  been  given  by  a  Cape  Town  firm, 
and  they  are  expected  to  be  plying  for  hire  in  Cape  Town  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 
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The  trade  in  motor  boats  in  South  Africa  up  to  the  present  amounts 
to  practically  nothing.  The  total  of  all  boats,  launches,  tugs,  and 
lighters  imported  into  Cape  Colony  for  the  year  1907  amounted  in 
value  to  only  $6,180.  In  a  country  where  the  population  is  so  fond 
of  outdoor  sport  and  where  the  climate  is  especially  adapted  to  it, 
there  should  be  more  business  done  in  pleasure  boats.  While  Cape 
Town  and  its  suburbs  contain  owners  of  about  150  motor  cars,  rang- 
ing in  prices  up  to  $10,000,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  owner 
of  a  private  motor  or  steam  launch.  T^ble  Bay,  on  which  Cape 
Town  is  situated,  is  9  to  10  miles  in  extent,  and  within  a  radius  of 
25  miles  are  Simons  Bay,  Camps  Bay,  Hout  Bay,  all  places  of  im- 
portance as  pleasure  resorts. 

The  motor-boat  business  in  South  Africa  has  never  been  taken  up 
or  tested  by  any  firm  or  manufacturer,  but  seems  to  present  a  good 
field  for  increased  trade. 

RAW  OR  PARTIALLY  MANUFACTURED  MATERIALS. 

In  the  total  imports  of  materials,  raw  and  partially  manufactured, 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1907  over  1906,  the  increase  being  made 
up  principally  of  extra  quantities  of  mohair  and  wool  in  transit 
from  other  South  African  colonies. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  year  from  the  United 
States  showed  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value,  while  the  total 
imports,  including  those  from  other  colonies  which  were  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity,  showed  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent  in  value. 
The  production  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  South  Africa,  and  tobacco  manufacturers  claim  that  suflBcient 
is  grown  to  fill  all  the  needs  of  this  country,  but  the  quality  not  being 
good  enough  it  is  necessary  to  import  from  the  United  States  the 
finer  grades  used  in  making  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  PARAFFIN  AND  STEARIN — ^WOOD  DECREASED. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  1907  over  1906  in  imports 
of  paraffin  and  stearin  for  candles.  The  imports  of  paraffin  rose  from 
1,794,283  pounds,  valued  at  $90,570  in  1906,  to  3,739,047  pounds, 
valued  at  $208,174  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  over  56  per  cent.  The 
United  States  has  lost  2  per  cent  in  her  percentage  share  of  this  trade, 
supplying  76  per  cent  in  1906  and  74  per  cent  in  1907.  Other  countries 
from  which  supplies  have  come  are  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Austria,  and  Germany.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  stearin  in  1906 
were  $54,884  as  compared  with  $41,097  in  1906.  The  United  States 
supplied  nearly  three  times  as  much  in  1907  as  in  1906.  The  increase 
in  imports  of  paraffin  and  stearin  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  candles  from  5,013,118  pounds  in  1906  to 
3,152,322  pounds  in  1907.  The  imports  of  candles  from  the  United 
States  decreased  from  476,163  pounds,  valued  at  $35,686,  in  1906,  to 
47,908  pounds,  valued  at  $3,440,  in  1907. 

The  decline  in  value  of  imports  of  wood  and  timber,  including  all 
except  furniture,  from  $1,723,296  in  1906  to  $1,330,330  in  1907  is 
caused  not  only  by  fewer  imports  of  each  item  under  the  heading,  but 
by  wood  of  Soutli  African  growth  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 
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Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  During 
the  year  1907  ash,  aspen,  bass,  birch,  cedar,  elm,  gum,  hazelwood, 
hickory,  jarrah  and  karri,  maple,  oak,  pine,  poplar,  and  walnut  woods 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  $550,946.  The  United  States  supplied 
ash,  bass,  birch,  cedar,  hickory,  maple,  mahogany,  oak,  pine,  poplar, 
and  walnut  woods  to  the  value  of  $238,565. 


EXPORTS  EROM   CAPE  COLONY. 

The  value  of  the  exports  oversea  of  South  African  produce  from 
Cape  Colony  in  1907  was  $214,574,764,  as  compared  with  $192,857,832 
in  1906.  Deducting  from  these  amounts  the  values  of  the  produce 
received  from  other  South  African  colonies,  $157,371,713  m  1907 
and  $134,447,992  in  1906,  the  net  oversea  exports  of  South  African 
produce  from  Cape  Colony  for  the  two  years  were  $58,409,840  in 
1906  and  $57,203,051  in  1907.  By  adding  to  these  amounts  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  South  African  produce  to  other  colonies  the  total 
exports  of  South  African  produce  from  Cape  Colony  are  shown  to 
be  $72,296,373  in  1906  and  $71,773,779  in  1907.  The  decline  of 
$4,202,773  in  exports  of  diamonds  in  1907  more  than  accounts  for  the 
decrease  in  total  exports  for  the  year.  The  value  of  diamonds,  mined 
in  Cape  Colony,  exported  oversea  in  1907  was  $29,044,303,  as  com- 
pared with  $33,247,076  in  1906.  Exports  to  German  Southwest 
Africa  have  rapidly  declined  for  the  past  three  years,  the  value  being 
$4,948,943,  $1,527,166,  and  $322,663,  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  re- 
spectively, or  a  decrease  of  78  per  cent.  While  German  Southwest 
Africa  is  still  a  good  customer  for  products  of  the  Cape  Colony,  large 
quantities  of  merchandise,  which  were  previously  bought  in  Cape 
Colony,  are  imported  direct  into  that  country  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Several  representatives  of  American  houses  have  found  it  a 
new  and  valuable  market  for  their  goods,  especially  in  food  lines. 
Owing  to  the  decreased  demand  in  German  Southwest  Africa  for 

{)roducts  of  the  Cape,  the  exports  of  animals  (living)  for  1907  were 
ess  than  those  of  1906. 

The  value  of  the  principal  exports  of  products  of  Cape  Colony  and 
the  increases  therein  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1906. 


1907. 


Wool $10, 579, 182  $12, 118, 787 

Feathers 0,8I2,SK}  8,828,902 

Angorahair 3,871,807  I  4,4.50,886 

Tildes  and  skins 3,400,003'  3,912,797 

Oats 7,913  157,874 

Maize 1,098'  63,479 

Flowers  and  grasses 66,340!  127,915 

Fruit 71,r>45  117,755 

Fish 22,177  7(i,<i77 


Articles. 


1906. 


Aloes $19,412 

Buchu  leaves 37,808 

Argol '  9,451 

Ivory 2,784 

Bark 1,648 

Copper 2, 343, 945 

Tlnore I  66,276 

Gold I  1,635 


1907. 


$27,905 
44,777 
13,865 
8,925 
12,234 
2,809,893 
90,230 
14,906 


AGRICULTLKAL   AND   PASTORAL   INDUSTRIES. 

While  there  are  no  complete  statistics  of  production  available  for 
the  year,  it  is  acknowledged  that  1907  was  a  record  year  for  Cape 
Colony  in  agricultural  products. 

The  following  statistics  of  production  are  supplied  by  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  colony  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1907,  to 
9108— c  R  1907— VOL  1 i7 
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February  15,  1908,  which  practically  covers  the  producing  season^ 
These  figures  are  from  voluntary  returns  and  are  partly  estimated. 
They  do  not  include  returns  from  native  territories  of  the  colony : 


Articles. 

Quantity.  '                            Articles. 

QMantity. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Uyc 

Maize 

...bushels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

i      2,064,023 

5,242,302 

981,824 

341,500 

948,753 

1 

Potatoes 

Oat  hay 

Barley,  cut  green 

Lucerne 

...bushels.. 
...pounds.. 

do.... 

do.... 

624,878 

208,901,905 

11,770,371 

48,757,701 

The  returns  of  the  chief  inspector  of  sheep  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1907,  show  that  in  Cape  Colony,  including  Bechua- 
naland,  there  were  3,528,677  Angora  goats  and  5,164,519  other  goats ; 
10,753,419  wooled  sheep  and  6,390,266  cross-bred.  It  was  also  shown 
that  during  that  period  the  increase  of  lambs  and  kids  in  the  colony 
was  7,134,821,  and  that  losses  through  drought  and  disease  amounted 
to  1,109,735. 

Experiments  in  growing  cotton  have  been  made  in  several  parts  of 
Cape  Colony.  American  seed  has  been  sown  and  the  results  tend  to 
show  that  the  industry  could  be  made  to  pay.  Samples  have  been 
exhibited  in  Cape  Town  of  cotton  grown  within  200  miles  of  the  city, 
which  were  pronounced  very  fair.  Raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  $735 
was  exported  from  Cape  Colony  during  1907. 

IRRIGATION — OSTRICH   FARMING ^ALFALFA. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  director  of  irrigation 
for  1907: 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  irrigation 
development  in  some  districts  and  little  or  none  in  others.  Progress  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  valleys  of  the  midlands  and  the  east,  and  for  this  we  have  to 
thank  the  ostrich-feather  industry.  In  a  country  where  the  cost  of  transport 
is  often  prohibitive  ostrich  feathers  form  almost  an  ideal  form  of  produce. 
Then,  again,  the  prices  realized  are  so  remunerative  that  farmers  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  their  farms  in  a  manner  which  with  any  other  Icind  of  produce 
or  stoclc  raising  would  be  impossible.  The  ostrich-feather  industry  has  been 
responsible  for  the  efficient  fencing  and  division  into  the  camps  of  hundreds  of 
farms,  which  in  itself  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  the  veld  and  prevention  of  sluiting. 

Lucerne,  in  Cape  Colony,  responds  to  irrigation  and  cultivation  to  a  degree 
hardly  credible,  and  unknown  elsewhere.  Disregarding  extraordinary  out- 
turns to  which  specially  favored  localities  give  rise,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  net  profits  accruing  to  a  lucerne  farmer  amount  to  from  $44  to  $97 
per  acre  per  annum,  these  rates  being  based  upon  the  sales  of  baled  lucerne 
hay.  If  lucerne  is  not  baled  but  used  on  the  farm  for  feeding  stock,  the  profits 
are  still  greater.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  a  well-known  ostrich 
farmer  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cradock  I'arniers'  Association,  a  net 
profit  of  $14G  i)er  acre  of  lucerne  per  annum  can  bo  made. 

MANUFACTLRING   INDUSTK1K8   IN    SOI'TII   AFRICA. 

Durino:  the  last  throe  3^ears  tliorc  has  boon  a  movonient  toward 
manufacturiii£T:  in  South  Africa  which  has  a  (oiuloncv  considerably  to 
affect  the  imports  of  manufacturoil  iri>ods.  Articles  of  South  Afri- 
can manufacture  have,  of  late,  boon  sho\vt\  vpccial  attention  by  mer- 
chants and  evcr}^  effort  is  bein<x  made  (o  ^vt  them  before  the  public. 
Two  very  extensive  breweries  have  tr'^^^^vn  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town,  and  their  products  are  said  to  coin  pa  re  favorably  with  those 
manufactured  in  any  part  of  the  worhi.     One  of  these  breweries 
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has  recently  expended  $500,000  on  a  malting  plant.  Coarse  grades 
of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  three  different  factories  in  Cape 
Colony.  For  the  past  five  years  a  Cape  Town  firm  has  been  manu- 
facturing brooms. 

A  candle  factory  with  an  output  of  225,000  pounds  of  candles  per 
month,  and  employing  85  hands,  is  situated  here,  and  a  similar  fac- 
tory is  located  at  King  Williams  Town.  There  are  now  several  large 
factories  in  the  colony  engaged  in  manufacturing  confectionery  and 
jams.  Two  spacious  and  well-equipped  furniture  factories  have  been 
established  in  Cape  Town,  where  all  kinds  of  wood  furniture  and  fix- 
tures are  made  in  up-to-date  styles.  A  company,  with  branch  fac- 
tories at  King  Williams  Town  and  Durban,  has  a  well-equipped 
match  factory  in  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town.  The  soaps  manuiac- 
tured  in  the  colony  are  of  the  cheapest  grades  of  household  soap,  no 
toilet  or  fancy  soaps  being  made. 

No  manufacturing  industry  in  South  Africa  has  progressed  with 
such  rapidity  as  that  of  manufacturing  tobacco.  There  are  now  four 
large  tobacco  factories  in  Cape  Town,  one  of  which  has  recently 
doubled  its  size.  It  now  has  16  cigarette  machines  in  operation 
and  employs  nearly  500  hands,  and  its  daily  output  of  cigarettes  is 
1,350,000.  "^The  entire  value  of  the  plant  is  $400,000. 

About  7,000  wool  blankets  are  manufactured  annually  by  a  firm 
located  within  100  miles  of  Cape  Town. 

RAILWAYS — OCEAN  MAILS — PACKING  OF  GOODS. 

During  1907,  54  miles  of  new  railway  were  opened  for  traflBc  in 
Cape  Colony,  making  the^total  mileage  of  the  colony  3,253  miles. 
The  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  colony  in  1907  were  $16,885,318, 
as  compared  with  $18,360,085  in  1906,  or  a  decrease  of  $1,474,865. 

During  the  year  the  contract  time  of  16  days  and  15  hours  for 
carrying  the  mails  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  exceeded  on  two  occa- 
sions on  the  outward  vovage,  and  on  the  homeward  passage  the  mail 
steamers  were  11  times  late. 

Diamonds  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  post-oflBce  authorities  here  for 
the  United  States,  which  necessitates  their  being  sent  first  to  England 
and  then  reposted  to  the  United  States. 

While  most  of  the  American  manufacturers  sending  goods  to  South 
Africa  have  nothing  to  learn  in  regard  to  packing  goods  for  foreign 
shipment,  there  are  others  who  cause  themselves  and  their  customers 
needless  expense  and  loss  through  improper  packing.  A  shipment 
of  metal  office  furniture  which  had  arrived  in  a  damaged  state  was 
recently  surveyed  by  a  representative  of  this  consulate-general  at  the 
request  of  the  consignee.  The  value  of  the  shipment  was  about 
$2,000,  and  made  up  principally  of  cabinets  of  2,  3,  4,  and  8  drawers, 
card-index  drawers,  and  pigeonhole  cabinets.  The  outside  boxes  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  and  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  but  as  the 
contents  had  not  been  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  firmness 
and  the  drawers  had  not  been  fastened  shut  great  damage  was  done 
to  almost  every  article.  The  enamel  was  chipped  off,  sides  of  cabi- 
nets were  dented,  and  screws  and  rivets  were  lost.  Greater  disap- 
)ointment  was  experienced  by  the  importer  of  these  goods  than  would 
lave  been  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  or  Europe, 
owing  to  the  great  expense  in  this  country  of  repairing  the  damage. 
This  applies  to  all  such  cases.    It  costs  from  two  to  five  times  as 
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much  to  have  goods  repaired  in  this  country  as  it  would  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  depression  in  trade  the  municipality  of  Cape  Town 
is  expending  $500,000  in  experimental  paving  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  streets.  Contracts  for  asphalt,  creosoted  red  deal 
blocks,  yellow-wood  blocks,  and  stone  pavements  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Cape 
Colony  to  the  United  States,  as  declared  at  Cape  Town,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  East  London  during  the  three  calendar  years  given: 


Articles. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Aloes 

Argols 

Berry  wax 

Buchu 

Calabash  gourds 

Casings,  sausage 

Flowers,  everlasting. 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Goatskins 

Hides 

Household  goods 

Law  publications 

Lobster,  canned 

Seeds,  quince 

Sheepskins 

Woof. 

All  other  articles 


13,016 
4,070 


10,298 


13,633 
2,759 
1,640 

12,987 


6,380 
506,064 
184,691 
123,900 

1,337 


2,905 

955,173 

247,862 

149,639 

786 


1,106 


56,564 
5,288 
4,155 


13,187 
11,946 
1,267 


Total 

Returned  American  goods. 


905,783 


1,404,880 


40,269 


21,130 


11,889 

2,095 

631 

21,425 

744 

688 

3,507 

1,154,416 

150,638 

56,884 

468 

1,010 

14,286 

283 

31,777 

15,021 

601 


1,456.453 


19,549 


PORT  EXiIZABETH. 

By  Consul  Robert  B.  Mosher. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Port  Elizabeth  in 
1907  was  $29,223,099,  as  compared  with  $31,944,207  in  1906,  and 
$16,458,668  in  1905.  The  imports  for  the  Government  of  Cape 
Colony  in  1907  aggregated  $481,340.  The  imports  for  other  South 
African  governments  were  of  the  value  of  $158,239,  while  the  specie 
imported  was  $48,655,  making  the  grand  total  of  imports  of  all  kinds 
$29,911,343. 

The  declared  exports  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  the  United  States 
by  articles  during  the  calendar  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  as 
follows : 


Articlos.  1905. 

Foatli«>rs,  ostrich $2, 5,55, 300 

Hair,  AnKoni 2,327. 044 

Ili'lcs 153,694 

Horns 18, 561 

ykins: 

( Joat 376, 409 

Sheep 051,716 

Wool: 

Flcoce- washed '  4 ,  866 

Scoured 570, 980 

In  the  preas(> 3, 081 .  586 

Al!  other  articles 168, 429 

Total 9. 908, 585 


1907. 


$3,407,533 

3,367,283 

178,917 

14,025 

500,807 
838,027 

21,082 

593,294 

3,761,291 

101,234 


[,229,603 

(,893,920 

197.896 

8,414 

608,580 
984,800 

27,165 

833,326 

i,  270, 685 

278,611 


12,783,493  '    15,332,789 
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NATAL. 

By  Consul  Edwin   S.   Cunningham,   Durban. 

The  statistics  herein  given,  from  the  South  African  Statistical 
Bureau,  unless  otherwise  specified,  show  that  the  year  1907  like  its 
two  predecessors  was  commercially  a  very  lean  one  in  Natal.  The  de- 
pression existing  during  the  last  two  years  continued.  It  was  a  year 
of  financial  stringency  and  trade  depression.  Unemployment  has 
been  general,  and  thousands  of  white  people  have  suffered  acutely 
from  want,  most  of  whom,  depending  upon  labor  for  a  livelihood, 
have  left  the  country,  owing  to  their  inability  to  secure  remunerative 
work.  Notwithstanding  this  the  country  has  never  been  more  pro- 
ductive, although  it  has  had  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  past  years.  All  parts  of  the  colony  have  suf- 
fered keenly  from  the  hard  times,  though  Durban  has  borne  the 
brunt. 

The  year  has  practically  established  as  a  fact  that,  despite  the  ex- 
cellent harbor  facilities,  the  free  handling  and  wharfage  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  interior  destinations,  and  the  expeditious  forward- 
ing arrangement  of  the  Natal  Government  Railway,  Durban  has  not 
been  able  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  carrier  of  trade  for  Johannes- 
burg from  countries  beyond  the  seas.  The  five  ports  through  which 
the  mterior  of  South  Africa  communicates  with  the  outside  world  are 
Durban,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Louren^o 
Marquez.  Each  port  has  territory  which  it  supplies,  owing  to  its 
proximity  thereto,  but  the  carrying  of  the  over-sea  trade  for  Jonannes- 
Durg  is  of  OTeatest  importance  and  is  the  trade  for  which  each  port  is 
striving.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  of  the  tonnage  of  cargo 
landed  here.  During  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  there  were 
landed  563,796  tons,  747,819  tons,  and  479,482  tons,  respectively.  It 
can  not  be. claimed  that  the  other  ports  have  had  a  corresponding  in- 
crease, but  a  status  quo  in  times  when  the  entire  import  is  shrinking 
about  15  per  cent  annually  is  quite  satisfactory. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS — OVERSEA   TRADE. 

The  total  oversea  trade,  inclusive  of  raw  gold  specie  and  govern- 
ment stores,  of  the  port  for  1907  was  $53,685,447,  as  against 
$58,269,115  in  1906,  a  decrease  of  $4,583,670,  or  7.8  per  cent,  while  there 
was  an  increase  of  0.5  per  cent  for  the  whole  of  British  South  Africa. 
The  trade  of  Natal  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  a  comparison  with  1898,  the  last  normal  year  prior  to  the  war, 
shows  a  wonderful  increase.  In  1898  the  total  trade  was  $36,621,100, 
of  which  $25,900,000  were  imports  and  $10,715,650  exports.  Ot  the 
exports,  $5,829,900  were  reexports  and  $4,886,300  colonial  products. 

The  exports  of  Natal  in  1907  amounted  to  $16,029,645,  against 
$14,835,620  in  1906.  Raw  gold  heads  the  list  of  exports,  but  as  it 
originates  in  the  Transvaal  it  does  not  enter  into  the  material  wealth 
of  this  colony.  The  other  chief  exports  were  wool  and  Ansrora  hair, 
wattle  bark,  coal,  hides,  and  skins.  During  the  year  $833,000  worth 
of  maize  was  exported,  the  first  export  of  this  article.  A  further  result 
of  an  increased  home  production  is  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  food 
and  other  products  imported.  The  export  of  colonial  articles  in- 
creased from  $11,811,280  in  1906  to  $14^81,600  in  1907.    In  1906 
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colonial  products  formed  79.75  per  cent  of  the  exports,  while  in  1907 
they  constituted  90.75  per  cent  of  a  larger  export  trade.  There  is 
probably  no  demand  for  Natal  exports  in  the  United  States  except 
for  hides,  which  during  the  year  have  not  been  shipped  thereto  m 
usual  quantities,  owing  to  the  existence  of  anthrax  among  the  cattle 
in  Natal,  which  necessitated  a  form  of  disinfection  found  imprac- 
ticable by  most  of  the  shippers.  Some  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
wattle  bark,  but  the  prices  have  been  considered  too  high  for  the 
American  market.  Natal's  foreign  trade  is  small  compared  with 
what  it  sells  to  its  sister  South  African  colonies.  The  export  trade  of 
Natal  is  still  in  an  undeveloped  state. 

WHAT  NATAL  IMPORTS. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  a  colony  capable  of  producing  nearly  every- 
thing consumed  in  it  food  products  should  be  imported  as  much  as 
they  are,  28.75  per  cent  of  the  imports  coming  under  the  general  head 
of  food  and  drinks.  Meats — fresh,  cured,  and  tinned — were  imported 
to  the  value  of  $2,778,165,  which  is  $220,000  less  than  the  value  of  the 
imports  during  1906.  The  decrease  in  this  item  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  in  an  unusually  large  district  in  which 
the  cattle  were  infected  by  fever,  the  healthy  ones  were  ordered 
slaughtered  for  food. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  this  and  other  colonies  to 
dairying,  the  country  being  admirably  adapted  for  grazing.  This 
will  account  for  the  imports  of  condensed  milk  being  only  $420,600  in 
1907,  against  $576,800  in  1906.  Less  butter  was  imported  in  1907 
than  in  1906,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  $7,000  in  margarine  and 
other  butter  substitutes.  The  statistics  show  that  the  foreign  ale  and 
stout  imports  were  $33,510  below  those  of  the  previous  year.  This 
decrease  was  very  likely  occasioned  rather  by  a  greater  use  of  the 
colonial  brew  than  by  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  demand. 
The  whisky  trade  was  also  slightly  reduced.  Other  potaWe  spirits 
have  had  less  demand.     Sugar  imports  were  larger  in  1907  than  in 

1906.  For  food  and  drink  as  a  whole  Natal  spent  $10,798,345  in 

1907,  as  against  $12,654,815  in  1906. 

EFFORTS    TO   ESTABLISH    INDUSTRIES. 

During  the  year  1907  greater  activity  than  ever  before  was  shown 
along  industrial  lines,  with  promise  of  permanent  results.  Though 
wealth  may  not  crown  these  efforts  immediately,  the  eventual  success 
of  these  industries  will  insure  a  more  healthy  and  permanent  condi- 
tion than  formerly,  when  the  P^uropeans  were  mere  sojourners  in  the 
colony,  confident  in  the  hope  that  luck  would  guide  them  to  a  reef 
or  diamond  pipe,  or  in  some  other  equally  fortunate  manner  enable 
them  quickly  to  become  rich,  and  to  return  to  their  native  lands. 
The  industries  which  are  most  promising  and  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  leading  citizens  is  being  turned  are  agriculture  and  fruit 
growing  and  the  development  of  the  coal  and  manganese  resources. 
Farming  and  fruit  growing  received  a  great  impetus  during  1907. 
They  were  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  by  the  government, 
cheap  freight  rates  were  procured  for  every  article  that  appeared  to 
promise  profit,  and,  in  many  cases,  samples  were  shipped  at  govern- 
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ment  expense.  The  consignments  <rf  fruit  of  various  kinds  and  some 
agricultural  products,  as  well  as  shipments  of  lambs  and  beef,  were 
numerous.  These  experiments  probably  taught  the  shippers  much 
concerning  the  best  manner  of  preparing  these  articles  for  the  market, 
but  the  quantities,  except  in  the  single  article  of  maize,  were  so  small 
that  they  could  not  have  been  profitable. 

AIDING  AGRICULTURE. 

Farming  was  encouraged  by  the  establishment  by  the  Natal  legis- 
lature of  a  land  and  agricultural  loan  fund  for  promoting  the  occu- 
{)ation,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
ands  of  the  colony.  The  fund  for  operating  the  bank  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  public  debt  commission,  and  is  to  aggregate,  in 
round  numbers,  not  less  than  $2,500,000,  though  the  use  of  an  equal 
amount  is  authorized  from  other  funds  at  the  discretion  of  the 
government.  Loans  in  sums  from  $250  to  $7,500,  and  not  exceeding 
three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  property  mortgaged,  may  be  had 
upon  first  mortgages  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  to  1^  h^ed  as  will  cover 
expenses  of  administration  and  provide  a  reserve  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  off  existing  liabilities  and  effecting  certain  improve- 
ments and  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock  and  plants.  Loans  are  to  be 
repaid  at  stated  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  repayment  may 
be  made  by  half-vearly  installments  during  a  period  not  to  exceed 
35  years.  This  lund  will  soon  be  available  and  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  struggling  farmers  who  find  difficulty  in  negotiating 
loans  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  will  be  of  special  assistance  to  them 
in  stocking  their  farms  anew  after  the  devastation  of  the  cattle  by 
the  coast  rever. 

The  colony  has  great  potentialities  in  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural lines.  There  is  scarcely  a  fruit,  cereal,  vegetable,  or  plant 
which  will  grow  in  a  corresponding  latitude  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  that  can  not  be  grown  here  under  proper  culture.  Natal 
is  favored  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  most  localities  of  the  same 
latitude,  in  that  the  coast  lands  gradually  rise  as  they  recede  from 
the  ocean  until  a  considerable  altitude  is  reached,  giving  within  a 
short  distance  a  great  variety  of  climates  which  permits  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  cereals  that  are  usually  found  only  in  more  temperate 
zones.  The  friends  of  agriculture  believe  that  from  the  soil  must 
come  the  wealth  that  wiU  restore  such  confidence  in  Natal  as  will 
bring  back  the  prosperous  times  known  previous  to  1904. 

RAPID  STRIDES  IN   SOIL  CULTIVATION. 

It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  agri- 
culture during  the  last  few  years,  and  1907  can  well  be  said  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  success  in  farming  to  which  the  soil  and  climate 
entitle  the  province.  Within  a  few  years,  under  practical  manage- 
ment, Natal  will  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  imports  for  her  agri- 
cultural products,  and  will  probably  enter  the  foreign  market  as  an 
exporter. 

The  staple  article  is  maize,  which  grows  in  every  section,  and  which 
is  cultivated  by  all  classes  and  races,  Europeans,  however,  producing 
one-half  the  crop.    Under  careful  husbandry  a  most  excellent  quality 
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of  maize  is  produced.  During  the  year  1907,  42,866  tons  were  sold 
in  London,  and  it  commanded  a  higher  price  than  the  ^Vmerican 
product.  The  ready  sale  with  which  it  met  in  London  resulted  in  a 
15  per  cent  increase  of  the  acreage  planted  over  the  average  for  the 
four  previous  years,  and  but  for  the  appearance  of  the  top  grub  in 
large  districts  the  yield  would  have  been  correspondingly  in  excess 
of  last  year's. 

Fostered  by  a  protective  duty,  and  with  the  importation  of  cheap 
indentured  labor  permitted,  the  sugar  industry  has  prospered  and 
has  attracted  more  capital  for  investment  than  any  other  branch  of 
agriculture.  During  the  year  the  area  was  increased  to  considerably 
over  40,000  acres,  and  at  the  same  time  great  improvements  were 
made  in  plants  and  machinery,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$975,000  since  the  middle  of  1906. 

More  than  1,500,000  pounds  of  tea  were  produced  last  year.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  engaged  in  to  some  extent.  Considerable 
attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  planting  and  culture  of  fiber, 
while  vast  tracts  of  original  soil  are  under  lease  from  the  govern- 
ment for  the  collection  of  native  rubber  and  under  contracts  for  the 
planting  of  rubber  therein. 

MISCELLANEOUS    INDUSTRIES. 

The  black  wattle  tree  was  transplanted  from  Australia  a  third  of  a 
century  ago,  at  first  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  its  production  has  now 
become  one  of  the  richest  industries  of  the  colony,  and  there  are  over 
80,000  acres  planted  in  black  wattle,  from  which  were  taken  last  year 
300,000  bags  of  bark,  for  shipment  to  Europe  and  sale  to  the  tanning 
trade. 

The  fiber  industry  has  received  great  encouragement.  A  special 
commissioner  was  sent  to  Mauritius  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  industry  as  carried  on  in  that  island.  His  report  has  given 
considerable  impetus  to  the  industry  here,  and  several  thousand  acres 
are  now  being  prepared  for  the  planting  of  aloe  fiber,  or  Mauritius 
hernp. 

Manganese  ore  is  found  in  deposits  which,  in  connection  with 
hematite  preparations,  are  being  developed,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  not  only  be  found  in  paying  quantities,  but  can  be  profitably 
mined  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Graphite  has  also  been 
discovered  recently,  and  if  developments  are  as  anticipated  it  may  be 
an  article  of  export  in  the  near  future.  Certain  commercial  clays 
have  been  prospected  for,  but  their  use  has  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  mentioned  as  among  the  industries  of  the  colony. 

During  the  year  25  collieries  carried  on  operations  sufficient  to  be 
mentioned  b}^  the  commissioner  of  mines  in  his  annual  report.  Eight 
of  these  collieries  produced  over  100,000  tons  of  coal  each ;  the  remain- 
ing 17  are  of  little  importance  so  far  as  increasing  the  annual  output 
of  coal  is  concerned.  The  output  of  coal  for  the  year  1907  was 
1,530,043  tons,  valued  at  $3,300,000.  Of  this  quantity  L28G,203  tons 
were  round,  187,287  nut,  and  50,523  tons  small  coal.  This  shows  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  23^  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the 
increase  came  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  occasioned  by 
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an  unusual  demand  as  well  as  by  some  new  markets  found  oversea. 
The  potentialities  of  the  coal  industry  are  without  doubt  the  greatest 
the  colony  has,  and  active  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  an  oversea 
market,  so  that  the  output  may  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  mines  are  near  to  the  port,  and  long  and  expensive  hauls  before 
the  coal  is  ready  for  market  are  not  necessary.  Probably  the  most 
important  industrial  undertaking  during  the  year  was  the  successful 
floating  of  a  company  to  develop  mines  of  coal,  hematite,  and  man- 
ganese in  a  particularly  rich  district  in  northwestern  Natal.  The 
capital  stock,  $2,434,000,  is  to  be  used  in  acquiring  and  developing 
the  properties  and  in  building  17  miles  of  railway  from  the  main  line 
to  the  mines. 

LABOR    CONDITIONS. 

White  laborers  must  come  in  almost  direct  competition  with  the 
native  and  with  the  free  and  indentured  East  Indian,  both  of 
whom  have  few  wants  and  can  live  on  very  cheap  food.  .Practically 
all  the  work  is  done  by  natives  and  East  Indians.    In  agricultural 

})ursuits  only  497  white  laborers  were  employed.  According  to  the 
atest  published  statistics,  the  ordinary  white  laborer  receives  from 
$20  to  $24  per  month.  White  overseers  on  sugar  and  tea  estates 
receive  from  $50  to  $150  per  month.  On  farms  native  men  are  paid 
an  average  monthly  wage  of  $3.50,  females  $1.78,  free  Indians  irom 
$4.87  to  $9.73,  and  indentured  Indian  males  $2.43  to  $3.65,  females 
$1.21  to  $1.82.  The  native  and  Indian,  both  free  and  indentured, 
receive  food,  housing,  and  medical  attendance  in  addition  to  their 
wages.  In  the  coal  mines  405  Europeans  are  employed,  3,681  na- 
tives, and  2,960  Indians.  All  the  Indians  are  indentured  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  free  Indians  employed 
in  the  mines,  wherein  Indian  labor  is  preferred  to  native  labor. 

TRADE   BY   COUNTRIES. 

From  Natal  $14,581,500  worth  of  South  African  products  was 
shipped  to  markets  over  the  seas,  of  which  $8,657,940  worth  was 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,105,240  to  Germany,  $736,050  to 
Belgium,  and  $133,840  to  France,  no  other  country  or  colony  over- 
sea purchasing  as  much  as  $100,000  worth. 

In  the  year  1907  Australia  took  second  place  in  the  imports  into 
Natal,  passing  the  United  States,  which  nad  previously  been  the 
country  of  second  importance,  viz,  $3,604,370  in  1906  and  $2,501,615 
in  1907.  The  colony  imported  from  British  India  $1,767,730  in  1906, 
and  $1,931,765  in  1907.  The  other  countries  and  colonies  from  which 
imports  were  purchased  and  which  show  an  increase  of  the  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  1907  over  those  of  1906  are  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Every  other  country  and  colony  with 
which  Natal  trades  has  experienced  a  reduction  in  her  sales.  The 
imports  from  Australia  were  $3,434,000  in  1906  and  $3,100,000  in 
1907,  while  Canada's  trade  fell  from  $827,250  to  $723,360.  The  im- 
ports from  the  entire  British  Empire  suffered  a  reduction  from 
$27,890,820  in  1906  to  $24,585,250  in  1907.  Argentina  suffered  a  loss 
of  $229,335. 
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IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  oversea  into  Natal 
from  the  various  countries,  government  stores  and  specie  not  in- 
cluded, during  the  years  1906  and.  1907: 


Countries. 

1906. 

$20,894,495 

1,767,730 

827,255 

3,434,030 

364,505 

602,805 

1907. 

Countries. 

1906. 

1907. 

British  Empire: 

United  Kingdom 

118,053,109 

1,931,767 

723,359 

3,100,033 

290,591 

486,388 

Foreign  countries — Con. 
Belgium 

1377,400 
991,350 
2,599,050 
463,230 
173,710 
643,075 

$381,021 

British  India 

Fran  w 

709,049 

Dominion  of  Canada. . 

Germany 

1,983,062 

Australia 

Holland 

456,629 

New  S^ealand . 

Italy 

192,202 

All  other  possessions. . 

Sweden 

431,659 

Switzerland 

108,557 
1,580,170 

Total 

27,890,820 

24,585,247 

All  other  countries 

Total 

1,804,630 

Foreign  countries: 

United  States 

Argentine  Republic. 

3,604,370 

1,318,745 

248,445 

2,501,654 

1,089,410 

147,080 

12,224,005 

9,580,493 

Grand  total 

40,114,825 

34,165,740 

Austria-Hungary 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  continue  to  drift  with  the 
general  import  trade  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  serious 
effort  to  advance  that  trade  dropped  to  third  place  in  point  of  total 
value.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1903  aggregated 
$8,147,790,  dechning  the  following  year  35J  per  cent,  suffering  a 
further  decline  in  1905  of  23.8  per  cent,  in  1906  of  9.6  per  cent,  and 
in  1907  a  further  decline  of  30.6  per  cent,  when  Natal  imported  only 
$2,501,655  from  the  United  States.  This  is  a  retrogression  that  hard 
times  in  South  Africa  can  not  altogether  account  for. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  food  and  drink  can  be  grouped  the 
most  valuable  items  of  import  into  Natal  from  the  United  States, 
comprising  about  20  per  cent  of  our  total  import  trade  of  this  colony. 
Of  a  large  number  of  articles  in  this  group,  flour  heads  the  list  as  the 
most  important,  not  only  of  this  group,  but  of  the  entire  list  of  im- 
ports, the  imports  being  valued  at  $132,610  in  1907,  as  compared 
with  $485,000  m  1906.  Canada  and  Australia  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  the  flour  trade  from  the  United  States.  Canned  meats  also  suf- 
fered a  heavy  drop  from  $209,285  in  1906  to  $62,832  in  1907.  Any 
reason  for  the  decline  in  this  article  I  am  unable  to  find,  as  during 
the  year  American  canned  meats  regained  much  of  the  popularity 
which  they  lost  during  1906,  and  I  confidently  expected  a  much 
better  year.  American  condensed  milk  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
$50,724,  and  the  colony  bought  $6G,335  worth  of  American  lard. 
American  canned  and  dried  fruit,  in  about  equal  quantities,  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  $33,400,  and  preserved  fish  to  the  value  of 
$19,950.  NataFs  total  purchases  of  articles  of  food  from  the  United 
States  in  1907  amounted  to  $501,600. 

American  hardware  and  cutlery  are  quite  popular  and  were  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  $327,065.  Fencing  wire  comprises  about  half 
of  this  amount,  and  it  is  recognized  as  being  superior  to  that  manu- 
factured elsewhere.  American  tools  and  stoves  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  $25,325  and  $26,897,  respectively. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS — ^TURNITURE. 

Natal  imported  $142,768  worth  of  American  agricultural  imple- 
ments as  against  $120,530  the  previous  year.  There  is  no  branch  of 
the  trade  that  offers  so  good  an  oj)portunity  for  the  American  ex- 
porter as  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements.  Their  introduction 
and  sale,  however,  must  be  proceeded  with  in  a  businesslike  way, 
the  manufacturers  making  competitive  exhibitions  at  the  various 
agricultural  gatherings,  as  well  as  private  displays  of  the  various 
articles  for  wnich  there  is  a  demand.  The  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  colony  has  only  begun,  and  each  year  fiSds 
a  greatly  increased  use  of  modem  appliances  for  farming.  At  the 
present  time  American  implements  and  machinery  are  exceedingly 
popular,  though  the  agents  of  the  American  article  are  not  as  care- 
ful to  exhibit  their  machinery  as  are  those  of  other  makes.  This 
trade  can  not  be  secured  or  held  without  the  exercise  of  the  same  busi- 
ness principles  and  methods  here  as  are  found  necessary  for  success 
in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

American  furniture  of  almost  every  kind  is  popular,  and  office 
furniture  is  particularly  in  demand.  A  list  of  American  imports  is 
sent  herewith. 

TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES. 

By  a  glance  through  the  table  of  imports  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
trade  opportunities  in  this  colony  are  diversified  and  veir  extensive, 
and,  considered  as  they  should  be  in  connection  with  the  trade  of 
South  Africa,  as  a  whole  they  furnish  abundant  ground  for  believing 
that  American  trade  can  be  materially  increased  if  endeavors  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  businesslike  and  practical  manner  as  has  been 
found  necessary  to  attain  successful  results  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Almost  any  article  which  is  sold  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  find  some  demand  here.  The  white  population  in  Natal  is  about 
100,000,  and  in  the  whole  of  British  South  Africa  probably  about 
1,000,000,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  residing  here  have  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  comforts  and  good  things  of  life  and  are  will- 
ing to  spend  their  mone^jr  to  obtain  them.  Only  good,  honest  articles 
should  be  quoted  for  this  trade.  It  does  not  impress  me  as  a  market 
for  cheap)  or  shoddjr  articles.  Cheapness  coupled  with  good  quality 
is  appreciated,  but  if  these  can  not  be  combined  give  quality  the  pref- 
erence and  charge  the  higher  price.  In  this  manner  this  market  can 
be  gained  more  readily  than  in  any  other  way. 

Some  careful  inquiries  have  been  made  among  importers  to  ascer- 
tain what  bona  fide  complaints  existed  against  the  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  United  States,  and  what  suggestions  would  be  made 
to  facilitate  intercourse  between  Natal  and  the  United  States.  The 
complaints  were  very  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  present  relations  are 
as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  most  serious  complaint  concerned 
the  habit  of  substitution  and  the  delay  in  filling  orders.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  many  American  firms,  when  it  suits  their  convenience, 
substitute  a  "  similar  "  article  for  the  one  ordered.  This  custom  has 
lost  the  American  exporter  a  number  of  small  orders.  The  delay  in 
filling  orders  is  oftentimes  very  great  and  results  in  untold  annoy- 
ance to  the  purchaser  and  ultimately  in  a  great  loss  to  the  American 
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trader.  This,  which  may  be  called  an  extreme  case,  was  called  to  my 
attention :  On  December  15,  1906,  a  4-horsepower  motor  engine  was 
ordered  from  a  western  firm,  the  remittance  price  accompanying  the 
order.  After  numerous  letters,  in  which  the  promise  was  made  that 
the  order  would  be  filled  at  once,  and  eight  months'  waiting,  the 
engine  was  received  in  Durban  at  the  end  of  October,  1907. 

Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  consulate  about  bad  packing,  and 
several  cases  of  very  insuflScient  packing  have  been  seen. 

PARCELS  POST — COMMUNICATION — ^TARIFF. 

Several  firms  have  expressed  their  regret  that  no  parcels-post 
arrangements  existed  between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa. 

The  most  beneficial  move  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  increase 
American  trade  in  South  Africa  would  be  the  establishment  of  an 
American  line  of  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to  some  port  in 
South  Africa.  South  Africa  is  a  great  country,  and  though  at  present 
a  wave  of  depression  has  swept  over  this  land,  it  no  doubt  has  a  good 
future,  and  the  trade  possibilities  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  for 
its  resources  have  only  been  touched.  To  enable  the  United  States  to 
compete  successfully  with  manufacturers  in  other  countrijes,  similar 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  transportation,  and  these  facilities 
must  be  under  the  American  flag.  The  present  service  is  as  good  as 
may  be  expected  under  existing  arrangements,  but  American  cargo 
can  not  be  carried  in  the  vessels  of  our  strongest  commercial  competi- 
tors and  the  United  States  still  hope  to  secure  the  trade  it  should 
have. 

There  is  a  weekly  mail  service  between  Southampton  and  Durban, 
consuming  about  twenty  days  in  transit,  while  the  service  from  New 
York  to  Durban  consumes  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days.  Cable  con- 
nections to  the  United  States  are  by  way  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  at 
the  rate  of  85  cents  to  New  York,  89  cents  to  Washington,  and  91 
cents  to  Chicago,  per  word.  The  steamship  communication  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  world  may  be  considered  good. 

Natal  is  a  member  of  the  British  South  Africa  Customs  Union, 
and  levies  the  import  duty  on  merchandise  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment of  March,  1906.  This  agreement,  however,  expired  on  June 
30,  1908,  the  Transvaal  having  given  notice  of  its  withdrawal  from 
the  union  at  that  date.  A  new  tariff  agreement  will  be  formed  along 
lines  similar  to  the  existing  one. 

DURBAN    AS   A   TRADE   AND   SHIPPING   CENTER. 

Durban  is  a  town  of  70,000  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Europeans.  It  is  the  only  developed  port  of  the  colony,  and  when 
facts  concerning  the  trade  of  this  port  with  over-sea  places  are  ob- 
tained they  may  be  said  to  contain  a  history  of  the  trade  of  the  colony 
with  lands  beyond  the  sea.  The  conditions  of  the  port  correspond- 
ingly affect  the  entire  colony,  though  this  is  probably  not  true  to  such 
an  extent  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  colony 
could  retain  its  importance  only  by  controlling  the  transit  trade  and 
acting  as  forwarders  and  carriers  of  the  commerce  from  oversea  to 
consumers  in  the  Transvaal.  With  full  faith  in  its  ability  to  provide 
such  a  port  and  such  transportation  facilities  as  would  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  natural  advantages  of  shorter  distances  from  the  coast 
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to  the  metropolis,  Durban  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  millions  of 
dollars,  an  excellent  harbor,  having  better  facilities  and  equipments 
than  any  in  South  Africa.  The  town  is  much  overbuilt,  and  for  years 
to  come  landowners  can  scarcely  hope  for  satisfactory  returns  on  their 
investments. 

During  the  year  Durban  has  increased  its  popularity  as  the  leading 
seaside  watering  place,  and  at  a  considerable  expense  has  added  a 
large  bathing  inclosure,  promenade,  board  walk,  and  the  usual  im- 
provements of  a  first-class  seaside  resort  to  the  list  of  public  institu- 
tions owned  by  the  municipality.  The  list  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  public  or  quasi-public  nature  owned  by  the  town  includes  a 
public  telephone  system,  electric  lighting  plant,  water  works,  baths, 
and  a  tram  line  of  25  miles  of  track,  15  miles  of  which  are  open 
track,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  improvements,  including  51 
cars,  giving  as  good  services  as  can  be  found  in  any  town  of  equal 
population.  The  freehold  ratable  property  in  the  corporation  was 
$51,000,000,  and  the  revenue  amounted  to  $1,755,700. 

From  Durban  lines  of  railways  extend  north  into  Zululand  and 
south  to  the  border  of  the  colonv,  while  the  main  line  penetrates 
the  colony  and  connects  at  the  Transvaal  border  with  a  line  from 
Johannesburg. 

During  the  year  a  coaling  plant,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  was 
put  into  operation,  and  owing  to  these  additional  facilities,  and  an 
excellent  quality  of  steam  coal  being  obtainable.  Port  Natal  can  be 
said  to  have  firmly  established  its  claim  as  a  coaling  station  of  first 
importance.  The  number  of  ships  calling  for  coal  alone  was  far  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  there  were  666,830  tons  of  Natal  coal 
bunkered,  as  against  487,892  tons  during  the  previous  year. 

SHIPPING  RETURNS — IMMIGRATION. 

During  the  year  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  this  port  consisted  of  996 
steamers  and  52  sailing  ships,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  2,593,763 
tons,  as  against  874  steamers  and  72  sailing  vessels  with  a  combined 
tonnage  of  2,290,750  tons  during  the  previous  year.  British  vessels 
largely  preponderated.  The  American  merchant  marine  was  repre- 
sented in  this  port  by  two  visits  of  a  New  Bedford  whaling  vessel.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  American  merchant  marine  that  while  in 
1000, 10  per  cent,  and  in  1907,  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
colony  were  of  American  origin,  not  a  ton  was  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  During  the  year  27  vessels,  with  cargoes  of  American  coal 
consigned  to  the  American  Government  at  Manila,  called  here  for 
bunkers,  and  every  one  of  them  was  under  foreign  register.  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  merchant  service  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
engaging  American  vessels  for  colliery  services. 

The  passengers  landed  during  the  vear  1907  numbered  21,964  and 
40,055  embarked.  It  seems  strange  tnat  any  American  citizen  could 
be  met  with  as  a  new  arrival  who  had  come  with  the  hope  of  finding 
here  an  easier  road  to  fortune  after  so  much  warning  had  been  given, 
and  yet  several  applications  for  relief  have  been  made  at  the  consulate 
by  persons  only  recently  from  home  who  came  to  do  anything  for  a 
livelihood  that  they  could  turn  their  hands  to.  It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  those  contemplating  a  change  of  residence 
that  South  Africa  at  this  time  is  no  place  for  anyone  without  capital. 
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Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  an  application  at  this  consulate  by 
destitute  Americans  for  assistance  to  return  home,  and  destitution  is 
certain  to  be  the  fate  of  the  man  without  capital  who  emigrates  to 
South  Africa  at  this  time.  So  great  is  the  number  of  unemployed 
that  some  governments  have  aided  their  people  to  return  home.  The 
case  of  Australia  was  notable,  that  country  having  chartered  a  ship 
to  bring  her  destitute  home.  The  suflfering  has  oeen  distressingly 
acute,  and  the  inmiediate  future  is  not  likely  to  offer  anything  better. 
American  consular  officers  are  not  provided  with  funds  to  assist  desti- 
tute Americans. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  South  African  prod- 
ucts from  Natal  in  1907 : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Food  and  drink: 

1832,994 
98,045 
47,843 

Wool 

$3,101,202 
3,711,300 

Maize 

All  other  articles           

Tea 

Total  TnerchandlsA , . . 

All  other 

8,738,798 

Raw  gold,  province  of  the  Transvaal. . . 
Grand  total                       ......... 

5,842,701 

Total 

978,882 
248,629 
698,785 

Hair,  Angora 

14,581,499 

HidPii  and  slrins. 

ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Snodqrass,  Pretoria. 

The  output  of  both  diamonds  and  coal  for  1907  was  a  record  one 
in  each  case.  The  output  in  salt  showed  a  slight  increase.  The  value 
of  the  total  output  of  diamonds  reached  $5,839,902,  against  $4,387,253 
for  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  due  more  to  the  contributions 
from  two  new  mines,  than  to  any  increased  output  by  the  old  mines, 
which,  as  a  rule,  have  been  improving  their  equipment. 

Prospecting  for  diamonds  was  carried  on  energetically  throughout 
the  year,  and  though  many  discoveries  were  made,  no  new  mines  of 
a  paying  nature  were  reported,  although  in  several  places  encourag- 
ing results  were  obtained. 

Although  no  new  coal  mines  were  added  to  the  list  of  producers 
during  the  year,  the  department  of  mines  records  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  output.  The  total  output  during  the  year  was  499,590 
tons,  valued  at  $679,820,  as  against  263,232  tons  in  1906.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  keen  competition  amon^  coal  producers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  to  the  constant  cutting  of  prices  there  is  little  hope  of  any 
immediate  further  development  of  the  coal  fields  unless  new  markets 
come  into  existence  in  their  vicinity.  Any  raising  of  prices  in  the 
Transvaal  should  materially  benefit  the  Orange  River  mines  by  en- 
abling them  to  compete  better  for  orders  hitherto  exclusively  placed 
in  the  Transvaal. 

LABOR    CONDITIONS. 

Little  trouble  was  encountered  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  labor 
in  the  diamond  mines,  but  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  north  of  the  col- 
ony considerable  shortage  of  labor  was  a  constant  and  serious  trouble. 
The  open  workings  of  the  diamond  mines,  with  the  ever  possible 
chance  of  picking  up  a  diamond  and  being  rewarded,  attract  the 
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natives,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dismal  underground  workings  of  a 
coal  mine.  The  average  amount  of  labor  employed  in  mining,  includ- 
ing the  alluvial  diggings  and  the  salt  works,  was  1,626  white  men  and 
8,360  natives,  as  compared  with  998  whites  and  6,564  natives  em- 
ployed the  previous  year.  The  total  sum  paid  in  wages  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $2,450,959,  divided  as  follows:  Whites,  $1,071,100; 
natives,  $1,379,759. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  wages  earned  on  the  alluvial  dig- 
gings. The  rate  of  wages  earned  per  white  man  in  the  mines  was 
$88  per  month,  and  $17  per  month  per  native.  When  compared  with 
the  previous  year  the  wages  for  white  men  show  a  slight  increase 
and  for  natives  a  slight  decrease.  The  natives  get  food  in  addition 
to  their  wages.  The  percentage  of  colonial-bom  whites  working  in 
the  diamond  mines  is  considerably  higher  than  in  any  other  class  of 
mining;  in  fact,  from  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  called  a  colonial 
industry. 

The  mortality  returns  were  eminently  satisfactory.  The  death  rate 
for  the  year  from  accidents  was  1.2  per  1,000,  against  2.97  per  1,000 
for  the  previous  year;  from  disease,  11.41  per  1,SOO,  as  against  19.17. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  disease  occurred  among 
newly  recruited  natives.  The  average  native  has  a  strong  objection 
to  manual  work,  and  as  a  rule  he  goes  to  the  mines  only  after  he  has 
spent  every  coin  he  possesses  and  has  further  exhausted  every  means 
of  obtaining  food.  The  result  often  is  that  when  he  arrives  at  a  mine 
he  is  in  very  low  condition  physically,  frequently  verging  on  disease. 

IMPORTS   BY  ARTICLES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  the  Orange  River 
Colony  in  1907,  in  which  the  United  States  had  a  share : 


Articles. 


Animals,  live 

Apparel  and  slops 

Candles 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,    chemicals,    and 

medicines 

Fodder  and  forage 

Food  and  drink: 

Coffee 

Confectionery  and 

jams 

Corn,  grain,  and  flour- 
Corn 

Flour  from  do- 
mestic wheat. . . 
Fish,  preserved, 

chiefly 

Fruit, fresh. chiefly. . . 

Meats  of  all  kinds 

other  articles  of  food 
and  drink 

Total  of  food  and 
drink 

Furniture  and  house  fur- 
nishings  


Total 
imports. 


11,101,782 
932,784 
102,784 
786,590 

175,140 
172,763 


275,278 

171,665 

320,907 

148,438 

114,130 
194, 773 
185,783 

1,443,329 


3,821,240 


Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 


110,950 
2,750 
1,130 
2,155 

25,890 
45 


280 

1,060 

45 

10,610 

11,136 
20,800 
77,865 

34,394 


156,790 


255,567  I 


25,655 


Articles. 


Haberdashery  and  milli- 
nery  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Implements,  agricultural . 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures  

Jewelry 


Leather      and      leather 
goods: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness, 
other  manufactures. . 
Leather 


Totel 
imports. 


Total 

Machinery,  not  including 
locomotives:  | 

Agricultural 

Electrical 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Water-boring 

AU  other 

Total  of  all  machin- 
ery. 


1968,107 
572,016 
211,740 

411,623 
274,872 


734,280 
80,705 
23,800 
18,944 


Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 


II, 145 
135,075 
96.350 

18,325 
10,995 


5,590 
825 
260 

4,350 


857,729 

11,025 

25,074 

0,145 

87,339 

6,020 

74,576 

1,000 

383,804 

6,485 

157,551 

69,075 

299,404 

12,835 

101,560 
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Articles. 


Musical  Instraments 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils 

Paints  and  painter's  ma- 
terials  

Paper 

Sheep  dip 

Soap 

Stationery,  books,  engrav- 
ings, typewriters,  etc. . . 

Tobacco,  and  manufoo- 
turesof 

VeUdes: 

BicTCles  and  tricycles. 
Carts  and  carriages . . . 
All  other 

Total 


Total 
imports. 


Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 


$51,973 
59,431 
128,554 

41,827 
48,189 
114,703 
117,373 

228,971 

347,850 


53,946 
399,560 
38,093 


491,599 


19,220 

5,615 

103,865 

9,420 
1,215 
5,035 
2,250 

11,965 

1,500 


425 
20,595 
6,645 


27,665 


Articles. 


Total 
Imports. 


Imixnts 
from  the 
United 
States. 


Wood  and  timber: 

Flooring  and  ceiling, 

planed  and  grooved. 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured,    other 

than  furniture 

Total 

Woolen  goods 

Total    imports    of 

merchandise 

Oovemment  stores 

Specie 

Grand  total 


1118,493 
80,885 

74,606 


S17,555 
16,606 

23,620 


273,986 


57,870 


401,217 


140 


15,907,178 

1,174,618 

778,990 


876,438 


17,860,786 


EXPORTS   BY   ARTICLES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  exports  from  the 
Orange  River  Colony  during  the  calendar  year  1907: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

AniTnals,  live 

12,641,674 

111,324 

190,940 

5,610,534 

Hides  and  skins: 

Goat  and  sheepskins 

AppafAl  and  slops 

$498,713 

Coal  and  coke .  .*. 

All  other  hides  and  skins 

52,147 

Diamonds. 

Jewelry 

235,382 

Wool  sheen's 

3,863,853 
180,612 

Food  and  drink: 

1,582,722 
604,084 

Woolen  manufiactures 

Com,  grain,  and  fliour 

All  other  articles 

584,674 

All  other  arti'-'Ies 

Total 

17,207,686 
22  536 

Total 

2,186,806 

To  other  colonial  governments 

Specie 

1,052,483 

TTftberdnfiherv  and  millinfirv 

135,960 
919,966 

Grand  total 

Hafr,  \iigora 

18,282,614 

TRANSVAAL. 

By  CJoNSUL  John  H.  Snodobass.  Pretoria. 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  commerce  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
started  in  1905,  particularly  in  imports,  has  extended  to  the  year 
1907,  affecting  in  general  every  line  of  business  that  is  carried  on 
within  the  confines  of  this  colony,  and,  in  fact,  all  South  Africa. 
The  facts  are  shown  in  the  following:  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  this  colony  during  the  calendar  years  1906  and  1907: 


Imports  and  exports. 

190C. 

1907. 

Increase  (4-) 
or  dec'reaso 

Imports 

$88, 400.  r20 
130.aT2.2t)5 

$78,794,720 
150,162,855 

—$9,701,900 

Exports . . 

+20.130,500 

Total.... 

224,528,885 

234,957,575 

+10,428,090 

The  increased  output  of  gold  is  the  principal  cause  for  this  in- 
crease in  the  exports,  the  actual  gain  in  1907  being:  Gold,  $17,953,600; 
diamonds,  $1,142,055.  Of  the  base  metals  tin  increased  from  $122,- 
990  to  $583,195  and  copper  from  $137,590  to  $337,595.    Other  ores 
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and  minerals,  however,  show  a  falling  oflf  from  $303,540  to  $13,655. 
Coal  dropped  from  $245,620  to  $167,290. 

The  total  exports  of  South  African  merchandise  in  1900,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  histoir  of  the  colony,  reached  $5,000,000.  In  1906  it  was 
$4^50,425,  while  for  1907  it  was  $5,348,495.  From  the  South  African 
point  of  view  these  fibres  are  gratifying,  and  while  they  do  not 
counterbalance  the  shnnkage  of  trade,  as  indicated  bv  the  imports, 
they  show  at  least  that  the  colony  is  perhaps  gradually  recovering. 

ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS. 

Analyzing  the  Transvaal  imports  for  1907  as  compared  with  1906 
it  is  found  that  in  articles  for  agricultural  use,  exclusive  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  there  was  a  drop  of  approximately  $200,000.  The 
importation  of  coffee  decreased  $50,000;  corn  and  grain,  including 
malt,  $45,000;  flour  and  meal,  $115,000;  sugar  and  sugar  products, 
$100,000;  tea,  $25,000;  vegetables,  fresh,  $18,000;  vegetables,  pre- 
served, $65,000 ;  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  $60,000 ;  cheese,  $12,000 ; 
milk,  condensed,  $62,000;  fresh  eggs,  $75,000;  frozen  meat,  $25,000; 
preserved  meats,  $130,000;  aerated  waters,  $20,000;  ale  and  oeer, 
J^60,000;  confectionery,  jams,  and  jellies,  $35,000;  fresh,  dried,  and 
preserved  fish,  $85,000;  pickles  and  sauces,  $24,000;  wines  and 
spirits,  $220,000.  In  the  total  imports  of  food  and  drink  there  is  a 
falling  off  of  $1,325,000. 

There  was  also  less  demand  for  the  most  part  for  raw  materials 
during  the  year  1907,  the  most  apparent  decreases  being  in  coal  and 
coke,  of  $60,000 ;  glycerin  for  manufactures,  $190,000 ;  tobacco,  raw  and 
partly  prepared,  $40,000;  wood,  raw  and  partly  prepared,  $250,000. 

In  manufactured  articles,  including  furniture  and  other  household 
articles,  there  was  less  demand  for  clckiks  and  watches,  the  imports 
dropping  about  $225,000;  furniture  of  all  sorts,  including  carpets, 
$65,000;  glass  and  glassware,  $60,000. 

A  similar  decrease  is  to  be  found  in  machinery  and  in  articles  in 
connection  therewith.  In  electrical  machinery  tnere  was  a  drop  of 
over  $250,000;  in  mining  machinery,  $1,175,000;  water-boring  ma- 
chinery, $120,000;  tin  and  tin  manufactures,  $20,000;  wire  for  fencing 
and  standards,  $35,000;  wire  rope,  $38,000;  iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures, including  all  hardware  and  cutlery,  $1,750,000;  candles, 
$230,000;  paints  and  painters'  goods,  $50,000;  apparel  and  slops, 
$595,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $225,000;  cotton  piece  goods,  $275,000; 
cotton  manufactures,  other  than  piece  goods,  $100,000 ;  haberdashery 
and  millinery,  $735,000;  woolen  manuiactures,  $55,000. 

In  nearly  all  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods  there  is  also  to  be 
found  quite  a  decrease  in  the  imports.  In  arms  and  ammunition, 
$60,000;  cement,  $58,000;  cordage  and  rope,  $7,500;  electric  cables 
and  fittings,  $150,000;  musical  instruments,  $75,000;  jewelry,  $57,000; 

f)aper  of  all  sorts,  $30,000;  railway  and  tramway  materials,  including 
ocomotives,  $140,000;  saddlery  and  harness,  $60,000;  sporting  goods, 
etc.,  $15,000;  stationery  and  stationers'  goods,  $140,000;  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, and  other  manufactured  tobacco,  $130,000;  vehicles  of  all  sorts, 
not  motors,  $200,000;  wood  manufactures,  not  furniture,  $133,000. 

The  gains  to  be  noted  in  the  various  imports  are  few,  viz :  In  im- 
plements of  all  kinds  nearly  $15,000;  garden  seeds,  $12,000;  sheep 
dip,  $7,500;  fresh  fruit,  $10,000;  fresh  milk,  $29,000;  lard,  $13,500; 
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leather,  unmannfactured.  $35,000;  sulphur,  $45XXX);  plate  and  plated 
ware,  $4,000;  antifriction  grease,  $20,000;  fire  engines,  $45,000;  man- 
u£icturin^  machinery,  $10,000;  zinc  and  zinc  manufactures,  $22,000; 
soap,  of  aU  kinds,  $50,000;  tents  and  tarpaulins,  $7,500;  wool^i  piece 
goods,  $17,500;  printers'  materials,  $7,500;  living  animals,  $695,000; 
nitrates,  $500,000;  plate  and  sheet  steel,  $145,000.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  unmanufactured  tobacco  has  shown  a  decrease  of  $35,000  and 
manufactured  cigars  and  cigar^tes  of  $93,000. 

TRANSVAAL    EXPORTS. 

The  Transvaal  exports  of  com.  grain,  and  flour  rose  from  $155,000 
to  $240,000,  and  the  exports  of  onions  and  potatoes  were  doubled. 
Angora  hair  shows  an  increase  of  $50,000,  and  hides  and  skins  an  in- 
crease of  $185,000.  Grease  wool  has  likewise  risen  considerably,  the 
export  beinff  2,076,199  pounds  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  $350,000. 

The  ex{>orts  from  the  Transvaal  for  the  year  1907  amounted  to 
$156,162,655.  When  $136,218,040  is  deducted  for  gold  and  $9,394,955 
for  diamonds,  there  is  not  much  left  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
products. 

The  entire  gold  producticm  is  shipped  direct  to  England,  and  most 
of  the  diamonds,  except  a  small  lot  sent  to  other  South  African  States, 
go  direct  to  Belgium.  Of  the  $10,0<X)XK)0  left  after  making  allow- 
ance for  ^old  and  diamonds^  there  must  be  deducted  ^,130,205,  the 
value  of  imported  goods  reej^orted«  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true 
Talue  of  the  exports  of  real  Transvaal  origin.  The  actual  balance 
remaining  is  $5314^60,  representing  in  the  aggregate  the  exports  out- 
side of  gold  and  diii^        ' 

f*nrt  trade  with  the  British  Em- 

!         rjjer  South  Africati  States 

ndude  $451,115  worth  of 
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ORIGIN   OF   IMPORTS  TRACED. 

Of  the  imports  in  1907  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  $27,633,775 ; 
the  other  South  African  colonies,  $17,854,575;  and  other  British 
colonies  or  dependencies,  $5,631,350;  making  a  total  for  the  British 
Empire  of  $51,124,800;  leaving  $17,927,185  to  be  distributed  among 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  This  distribution  is  a  wide  one.  for 
it  varies  from  $1,195  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  $5,858,900  irom 
Germany,  witli  odd  amounts  between  these  two  extremes  from  almost 
every  civilized  country  under  the  sun. 

The  imports  into  the  Transvaal  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell 
over  $5,000,000  in  1907,  and  were  $7,500,000  less  than  in  1905.  Cana- 
dian trade  increased  approximately  $40,000,  but  the  Australian  busi- 
ness fell  oflf  by  no  less  than  $587,485  and  New  Zealand  by  nearly 
$35,000.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  trade  from  India  and  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature,  however,  from  a  South  African 
point  of  view,  was  the  steady  business  increase  with  the  other  colonies 
of  this  continent.  The  figures  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  and 
1907  are  $9,265,740,  $12,352,200,  $15,956,795,  and  $17,859,575, 
respectively. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  merchandise  into 
the  Transvaal  from  the  several  countries  during  the  years  1905, 1906, 
and  1907: 


Countries  of  ori gin. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


British  Empire: 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Canada 

British  India 

Ceylon , 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

All  other  colonies 

South  African  products.. 


Total. 


Foroign  countries: 

United  States 

Germany 

Argentina 

France 

Holland 

Sweden 

ChUe 

Italy 

Belgium 

Siam 

Austria-Hungary 

All  other  foreign  countries. 


Total. 


Orandtotal 79,249,616  i      77,866,136 


S36.960,416 

3,806,570 

716,410 

803,615 

213,360 

416,166 

342,070 

90,400 

12,362,200 


64,723,136 


7,969,186 

6,619,400 

2,736,786 

1,391,266 

767,250 

1,611,000 

125 

272,766 

606,060 

149,380 

601,120 

2,014,026 


24,626,380 


833,996,430 
3,627,260 
837,996 
766,670 
276,626 
371,375 
250,670 
160,565 
15,966,706 


66,244,275 


6,433,540 

6,632,660 

1,687,205 

1,426,845 

677,660 

740,430 

96,740 

334,066 

771,376 

81,500 

624,310 

2,203,660 


21,611,860 


627,633,775 
3,390,875 
876,780 
866,685 
470,090 
253,630 
219,340 
116,150 
17,306,576 


61,124,800 


4,528,680 

5,868,900 

1,216,016 

1,164,346 

609,486 

615,890 

608,416 

429,615 

427,600 

400,765 

327,666 

1,650,900 


17,927,185 


'I 


09,061,966 


IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 


The  table  on  pages  75G  and  757  shows  the  imports  into  the  Trans- 
vaal during  the  calendar  year  1907,  with  the  part  the  United  States 
furnished. 
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Artldes, 


Total 
Imports. 


Imports     j 

Untted 
Stattt. 


AitlciQi. 


ToUl 
liDports. 


Imports 
fnmstlia 
UtLltod 


Animals,  Uve- 
Autirrlotion  _ 
A  pporol  aod  slops 
Arms  ttnd  ammunltjoi] . . 

B&fis 

BasJcc^l  wara  and  mtian., 
BlEislJng'  compounds,  [o^ 

eluding  dynamite  - . ,  *- 

Brushwam *.-. 

Candtoa..... ,„,, 

Clocks  acul  wabclie^....,.., 
Cotton  moduf^tums^  -  -  - .' 
Chemicals,    drup,    and  I 

Jjjcdfciaes 

Xartben  and  ehina  ware . , 
SMtitiic  cabie^  wire,  aod 

flttings,  indiidlng  psists. 
7odder  and  forsgo .... 


Food  and  drtDlc: 

Butter    and    subatl- 

tut*?3„,..*....*.*.^ 

Cheese..... 

Confectionary,  jmns, 

andiGllks 

MaiBfl 

Malt... , 

Flour.... 

F^of  ail  i^Qds ...... 

Fruit  and  mi^,....., 

Ueata  of  all  kinds 

MUk,  condensed...... 

fipirjls,  rum  and  whis^ 
Icy,  chiefly*.  .-*.*,-. 

Sugar...... , 

Vegipmbles.. .*.*..,,*. 

wm™ -. 

.\  II  oyjer.. ............ 


Total. 


FuroIturG  and  fumlshinp , 

Glass  »t]d  glassware 

QlyeerlQ,    for    nmnufoc- 

tniiiig 

naliercTashery  and  mllll- 

EPTy 


nardware  and  cntJeryr 

Cash  registers 

Cntlery......  ,....„ 

Bolts,  nil  tS)  etc... „.. 
FflnolDF    nire   and 


8«wtng  machines . . . . . 

atovea 

Tools................. 

All  other  hardware  . . 

Total  hard  ware  and 
cutlery ,..,.. 


1^.051 

375,717 
135.516 

3,087,807 
107,857 

ei3,2ai 

2,1^2,207 

439,  SI  7 
5(XI,164 


1,123,C^ 
220|ll8a 

607, 4S» 

S8l,760 

306,457 

2,297,827 

S50,5£^ 

761,245 

1,U7,657 

3,S55,£03 

810, 152 

1,058,780 
l,fifi7,702 

A35,7S8 
3,571. 2a9 


19,301,847 


718,991 
208,730 

407,215 

3,4^.412 


1U202 
113,235 
140,890 

101,306 
54,fi75 
74.024 
72, 493 
1,213.052 


l,032.frfKI 


Hats  and  capa ....... [  33rt,  70(1 

I  m  pl(^  mem  ts,  agrlcul tural .  2'AS,  354 

Iron  mLinurflcttJreS . . . . '  1,307, 350 

Jewolry 


LoatUr^T  atjd  heather  goods; 
Boots  and  shocks......  J.    1 

Sifld  d  i  pry  \m  d  ham^^ . 
O  ther  man  uJ]]f  turcs ..." 
Lc^lbnr.. 

Total „.„J    2,OWi,103 


•24,106 

31,«10 

177,800 

9,030 

1,740 

125 


IS, 665 
72,815 
48,050 
19,760 

{)0,M6 
2,835 

37,5*5 
105 


325 
75 

1,995 
40 


UadiLnfij,    iocomotJTBfl 
not  tticmded: 

Aerlcultund 

Electtical 

ManuibotiiTing, 

JUalng 

Presses^  for  bay  and 
WOOL............... 

Wator-horing 

AU  other  maobJnory.  ^ 

Total 

Mfltdl^S 

IduslcaJ  Instnimqntff . . . .  _ 
Nitrate,  for  manufactur- 
ing purpoflea 

Oilman's  stores.  ..*........ 

Oils: 

Engine  and  moohlne. . 
All  other  oils,  not  min- 
eral..,,..  .*.. 

Paraffin...  ..„ 

O  ttier  mineral  dJo  .,^. . 

Total 

Paints      and     painters' 
colors,-........,.. 

PapKTj  printing,  ahleflv,^ 

Plate,  sJlTer  and  plated 
ware 

Railway  material „ , 

Soap: 

Common 

Toilet  and  ftxtrwta... 

Sporting  goods. .......... , 

Stationery: 

Books,  printed 

Other  printed  matter, 

.\U  other,  Inoludhig 

typewriters... 

Total 

Steel,  bar,  block,  plato, 
ah^t,  etc .............. . 

Tobacco,   and   imanufac- 
turosor: 

Cigars. 

cigar&ttes...... 

Other  manufactures. . 
Umnanufaoturwl . , . . . 

Total ..._..„ 

Tobacconists'  wanes. . . , , . 
Toys  iiiid  fanriy  gomls. .... 
Train  way  matert^Ls. . . 

VehlcEes: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles. 
Motor  vehicles.  ^  ^ . . . . , 
{'Eirls,  carrifitje^,  etc... 
All  other  vehiclta... . . 

Total. 


69,  tyz5     W  ax ,  paraflln ,  ao  d  stearin 


190,610 
180 
35,320 
4?,  430 
156,266 
170,925 


2,266 

8,720 

60 

185,756 


815,835 


tt6,840 
10,366 


11,176 


U 
3, 
2| 

55, 

al; 

34, 
126, 


153,063 

411,606 

143,064 

2,400,662 

600,  IKK 

363, oes 

i, 763,668 


274,136 


11,^46 
101,315 
SOJifiO 
10,800 


6,631,696 


178,466 
154,058 

663,026 
202,807 


23S,S27 

95,002 
317,046 
62,740 


707,324 


152,026 
363,108 

239,754 
413,607 

430,752 
64,623 
ni,S36 


309,636 
264,534 


657,184 


172,306 
4^/078 
376, 62S 
103,030 


1,064,033 

77,630 
133,420 
21t5.052 


fM^.7g7 

41  &j  869 

275,  £23 

2ti,059 


1,119.238 


110,905 
fi3,25Q 
10,390 

65S,605 

3,775 

79,ia0 

229,090 


054,945 


14, 3M 

"27;o66 


211,280 

40,  t^ 
317,046 
34,2S0 


602,  SIS 


^,9ao 

15,196 

11,150 
90G 

460 
14,240 
6,066 


6,740 
4,^0 

57,160 

6&,iao 


12,337 


1,620 
6,300 

6^295 


H510 

656 

4,Q00 

22,475 


1,815 
3,365 
49,  546  . 


63,560 


680,235 


303,595 
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Articles. 

Total 
imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Articles. 

Total 
imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Wood  and  timber: 

Flooring  and  celling. 

1177,825 

43,040 
740,637 
248,571 

14,935 

25,595 

60.565 

220.375 

Woolen  manuffictures 

All  other  articles 

$700,194 
4,228,895 

11,965 
29,236 

Total    ImjMrts    of 

merchandise 

Imports  of  government 
stores  and  specie 

Grand  total 

AfloSher,'  plain'  aiid* 

grooved 

Unmanufactured 

Manufiictured 

60,322,782 
9,471.938 

4,528,680 

Total 

1,210,073 

301,400 

78,794,720 

4,528,680 

EXPORTS   FROM   THE   TRANSVAAL. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  from  the  Transvaal  in 
1907: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value, 

Animals,  live 

$840,208 
234,674 
162,606 
9,394,955 
666,368 
136,218,655 
144,371 
1H140 
134,750 
403,903 

328,142 
566,866 
190.905 
136,872 
157,067 

288,312 
288,946 
163,039 
307,035 

Tobacco,  manufactures: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

AppiH^rMid  slops. .......        ....... 

$57,552 

Co2 '. 

otli^r  Tnftnuf«<^turm». . .   .....  . . 

429,426 

Diamonds 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds 

178,672 
1,094,593 
3,590,598 

Food  and  drink 

Wool  In  the  grease 

Gold,  raw 

All  other  articles 

Gold  concentrates 

Total 

Lead,  raw 

156,162,655 

Machinery 

RtSUUt. 

Merchandise: 

Produce  of  South  Africa 

Ore: 

Copper 

Tin 

Haberdashery  and  miUinery 

5,814,360 
4,130,205 

Hair.  Angora ' 

Reexports,  foreign  goods 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Diamonds 

9,394,955 

Hides  and  skins: 

Gold 

136,218,655 

Ox  and  cow 

Specie  and  government  stores 

Total 

604,480 

RhAAT)  nnd  i^OAt 

Iron  and  Iron  inanufactures 

156,162,655 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Snodgbass,  Pretoria. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imports 
into  Southern  Ehodesia  during  the  calendar  year  1907,  together  with 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year : 


Articles. 

Total 
Imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
states. 

Articles. 

Total 
Imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Animals,  live 

$222,307   

387,990  1            $9,595 

Food  and  drink: 

Flour 

$170,488 

75,272 
127,081 

67,406 
176,372 
783,436 

Apparel  and  slops 

$28,876 
6,490 

Arms  and  ammunition. . . 
Blasting  compounds,  in- 

95,420 

219,000 
95,212 
654,965 

200,680 
242,484 

18,290, 

Fish,  preserved, 
chiefly 

cluding  dynamite 

Meats  of  all  kinds.... 

Milk,  condensed 

Spirits,  potable 

All  other  articles 

Total 

47,640 
600 

Candles 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs,    chemicals,    and 
medicines 

3,153 
5,605 

20 
42,959 

Fodder  and  forage 

1,390,055 

126,585 
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Artlclea. 

Total 
imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Artldfls. 

Total 
imports. 

Imports 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Fnmftare 

Hftberdashery  and  milli- 
nery  

902,210 

147,895 
211,715 
48,300 
60,486 
121,960 
175,196 

762,145 
349,673 
.260,270 
89.200 
52,530 
161,415 

93,455 

830 

30,800 

4,330 

34,560 

80 

3,110 

78,035 

10 

4,010 

5.090 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles  and  trlcyotes. 

Motor  vehicles 

Carts  and  carriages. . . 
All  other  wheeled  ve- 
hicles  

946,160 
13,725 
90,970 

4,200 

S806 

2,185 
7;826 

3,550 

Hardware  and  outtory .... 

Implemeiits,  agricultural. 
Inm,  and  manufactures  of. 

Machinery,  except  loco- 
motives   

Total 

155,055 

14,365 

Wood  and  timber 

Woolen  goods 

94,436 

37,925 

749,332 

200 

Railway  material 

Ship  chandlers*  stores 

Stationery  and  books 

Steel 

All  other  articles 

38,712 

Total 

7,047,856 

401,515 

655 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  countries  outside  the  Customs  Union  during  the 
year  1907: 


ArUcles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Annarel  and  slops 

$32,595 
13,608 
27,163 

124,828 
74,468 
92,101 

10,307,246 
57,800 
405,871 

HidA?!  And  Rtrlnif^.    ..                     .    .    .    . 

•60,031 
23,782 
281,142 

Clocks  and  watches 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Coal 

Ores  and  minerals 

Cotton  mftnufftCtUrftS 

Railway  material 

83; 422 
18,500 
19,761 
183,801 

Diamonds 

Tobacco 

Food  and  drink 

Vehicles,  carts  and  carriages,  etc 

All  other  articles ^. 

Gold,  raw: 

Produce  of  Rhodesia 

Total 

Produce  of  outside  States 

11,756,200 

Gold  concentrates  or  slag 

NORTHWESTERN  RHODESIA. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  Pretoria. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into  North- 
western Rhodesia  during  the  year  1907,  together  with  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year: 


Articles. 


Arms  and  ammuuition. 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Blankets,  rugs,  and  sheets. 

Hosiery 

Another 


Total. 


Food  and  drink: 

Flour 

Meats 

Spirits 

Sugar 

AU  other 


Total. 
Furniture... 


Total 
Im- 
ports. 


Im- 
ports 
from 
the 
United 
States. 


Animals,  live ^^  941 

Apparel  and  slops r^'  f  gi 

Arma  ftnH  ftmmiinitinn  .    • 


13.170 


04.  428 
22, 122 
22,221 


■108,771 


15, 047 
6,592 
11,731 
64,  443 
10,324 


98, 137 


6,639 


$290 
180 


10 
140 
20 


170 


830 


2,505 


4,225 


570 


Articles. 


Hardware  and  cutlery.  Including 
fencing  material 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Machinery, exceptlocomotlves. . . 

Oils 

Paper 

Soap 

Stationery  and  books 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vehicles,  carts  and  carriages, 
chiefly 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total 
im- 
ports. 


120,187 
4,972 
8,778 

32,225 
1,829 
2,688 
3,206 
9,177 
1,681 

11, 931 

14,680 

7,440 

5,225 

121.154 


Im- 
ports 
from 
the 
United 
States. 


Total  imports  of  merchan- 
dise  521,374 

■  47,345 


Government  stores  and  specie 

Grand  total 


$2,030 


55 
7,220 


20 
185 


75 


195 
690 


3,760 


19,665 


568,719       19,665 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Northwestern  Rhodesia  during  the  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


Animais,  live 

Drugs  and  medicliies 

Food  and  drink 

Qold,  raw,  produce  of   Kongo  State, 

chiefly 

Hides  and  skins 

Ivory 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures 

Ores: 

Zinc 

Copper 


Value. 


$148, 186 
6.950 
6,208 

61,343 
7,990 
6,618 
3.234 


174,671 
92,340 


Articles. 


Ores— Continued. 

Another 

Total 

Railway  material 

Vehicles,  carts  and  carriages,  chiefly 
All  other  articles 

Total  merchandise 

Specie 

Grand  total 


Value. 


19,768 


276,779 

3,835 

3,543 

21,660 


546,336 
32,618 


578,954 


SWAZILAin>. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Snodgbass,  Pbetoria. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Swaziland  from  oversea  and  received  therein  through  the 
Customs  Union  in  1907: 


At  tides. 


Appaj?e]  aod  slops. ,**.^** ^ 

Arms  and  ammunitlati ...._...., 

Bws „,♦  — 

DniEs  and  modidne .*...«. 

Candles*  *„„..„...*.»..,„*.,. 

Cotton  manuftaaturefi, ............... 

Fmd  and  drink: 

Ale  and  beer, ...„..,,. 

Butter  ottd  sutotliuts 

Cofl**. ......,..,,.,... 

ConfcQtloQery  and  Jama., 

Flour ..,.....,„,*„.,,, 

Mafie  and  malse  meaL. ....... . . 

Fl3h - — 

Lord. ., , 

Meats,  bacon,  hanu,  and  canned 

MUk,  oondensod.,.. *.*..,.. 

Spirits , , „.. 

Boiia  at)<i  samr  pnxludla. ....,, 
All  other  anJde*. 

Tota].. ....,„„ 


Value. 


•D,2S7 
1,132 

III  033 


2,37S 

lp«l8 
2*173 
36*027 
1^030 
2,348 

3,97« 

iijoa 


t4,0MJ 


Artldec 


FumltuTB. 

Habcrdfljtiery  ond  Tnilltnery, 
HonJiwarB  and  cluI^jtv.  ...,,. 
Imptom^sts*  ogheultiiial, ... 
IfoQ  and  stwl  mftoutectiires. 
Lxeather  ii^dQc!^: 

Boots  and  shoos. 

All  oOiur  tcnCber 
Machinery, ............ 

Olb.-.-,,.. 

Soap , 

BUtloijery  and  books. 
Tobacco  of  all  fiOiti,. , . 

VchlcUa,.. 

Wood: 

MsQUfiiictured 

UnmanuHtetured  , 

WoolmtfXxls 

AU  other  articles 

TqUI 


Vslua. 


0,C37 

3,743 
2,03A 

^J14 

i.ees 

2,143 
1,S70 

fl4;ooe 


BASUTOLAND. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Snodgbass,  Pretobia. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  Basutoland  during  the  year  1907 : 


Artteles. 


Animals,  live 

Appansl  and  stops. . . 
Cotton  manufactures 

Food  and  drink: 
Baoon  and  hams 
Confectionery... 
FkMir 


1,375 

9,736 

28,606 


Articles. 


Food  and  drink— Continued, 

Fish ,  preserved 

Meats  of  all  kinds 

Spirits 

All  other  arttoles 

Total 


Value. 


$5,681 
4,897 
4,619 

68,171 


123,084 


leo 
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Articles. 


Haberdashery  and  millinery. 
Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness,  etc 
Leather 

Total 

Mach  inery 

Matches 

Oil:  Paraffin 

Painters'  goods 

Sheep  dip 

Soap 


Value. 


«70,716 
36.019 


62,854 
19,037 
2,153 


84,044 


8,032 
8,910 

10,800 
5,078 
1.696 

19,041 


Articles. 


Stationery  and  books 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Vehicles  of  all  sorts 

Wood  and  timber: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Woolen  manufiactures: 

Blankets,  rugs,  and  shawls. 

All  other  woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports  (oversea) . , 
Government  stores  and  specie. 

Grand  total 


Value. 


J9,754 
3,864 
6,089 

13,477 

16,791 
5,964 

361.326 

6,930 

130,843 


1,142,503 
26,808 


1,169,311 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  South  African  prod- 
ucts from  Basutoland  in  1907 : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Animals,  living 

S33.996 

Food  and  drink: 

Maize 

357.054 

60,916 

4,208 

74,382 

Wheat 

Flour .  - 

All  other 

Total 

496,560 

Articles. 


Hair,  Angora 

Hides  and  skins 

Wool,  sheep's 

Specie 

A 11  other  articles... 

Total  exports 


Value. 


1160,200 

11,876 

477,286 

106,434 

27,991 


1,314,343 


BECHUAIS^ALAKD  PROTECTORATE. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Snodgrass,  Pretoria. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imports 
into  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  during  the  calendar  year  1907 : 


Articles. 


Apparel  and  slops 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  manufactures,  other  than  piece 

Koods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Food  and  drink: 

Flour 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$44,250 
52,780 

55,277 
13,611 


40,868 
79,972 


120,840 


Articles. 


Haberdashery 

Hardware,  etc 

Implements,  agricultural 

Leather  manufactures,  boots  and  shoes. 

Machinery 

Soap 

Vehicles 

Wood,  manufactured  and  unmanufac- 
tured  

Woolen  blankets  and  rugs 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


113,326 
16,078 
10,031 
16,393 
13,836 
8,634 
34,522 

6,902 
14,608 
91,717 


512,802 


The  followinir  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  during  the  calendar  year  1007: 


Value. 


Animalsjivfi !  $140,280  , 

Food  and  drink 42, 870 

Gold  .raw 99, 027 

Sheep  and  goat  skirus 2, 451 


Articles. 


Value. 


All  other  articles S30. 340 


Total 323, 968 
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ANGOLA. 

PSEPARED  IN  THE  BUBEAU  OF  MANtTFACTXTBES  7B01C  OFFICIAL  SOUBCES. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Angola  during  1907  of  $386,780,  due  to  the  material  im- 
ported for  the  Benguella  line,  after  deducting  the  value  of  which  tihe 
total  for  the  usual  articles  of  import  shows  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  1906.  The  general  financial  distress  was  the  main  cause  of  this 
decrease  in  imports,  although  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  Europe 
for  rubber  and  cotton  from  the  colony  may  have  had  an  influence. 
This  last  cause,  combined  with  a  scarcity  of  labor,  resulted  also  in  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  extent  of  $281,736. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  Angola  by  countries  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907 : 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

BraiU 

Cape  Colony 

Cmna 

Congo  Free  State 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

India 

Italy 


1906. 

1907. 

17,050 

18,049 

197.206 

124,631 

18,746 

3,343 

13,341 

73,830 

3'S? 

2,472 

^ 

238 

5,270 

4,672 

130,719 

161,208 

835,734 

840,201 

37,044 

30,980 

16,809 

54,422 

84,010 

66,053 

Countries. 


Norway 

Portugal 

Portuguese  colonies. 

Russia. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

other  countries 

Total 


1906. 


S40,144 

3,424,790 

24,732 

4,141 

3,032 

4,560 

2,881 

907,816 

47,677 

69,596 


1907. 


$43,190 

3,055,753 

20,765 

4,370 

5,562 

4,526 

1,679 

1,630,044 

58,344 

71,564 


5,879,116        6,265,896 


TRADi;  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  Loanda 
for  the  years  1906  and  1907  were  as  follows,  naming  the  principal 
articles : 


Articles. 

1906. 

1907. 

ArUdes. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cotton 

12,024 

321 

4,020 

2,545 

168 

151 

12,935 

2,073 

Nalh 

16 
2,876 

$516 

Iron  and  steel 

'  All  other  articles 

13,826 

Kerosene  oil 

Total 

11,792 

29,569 

tiflc,   industrial,   and  agricul- 
tural)  

The  imports  through  the  port  of  Loanda  for  1907  from  the  United 
States  form  over  half  of  the  total  imports  from  this  country  during 
that  year.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  Angola  is  a  much 
neglected  field.  The  popularity  of  certain  classes  of  American  cotton 
goods  in  other  African  colonies,  the  fact  that  French-African 
colonies  purchase  largely  of  American  agricultural  implements,  and 
the  call  for  American  hardware  and  other  iron  and  steel  goods,  may 
be  cited  as  examples  of  the  possibilitijes  of  increasing  the  export  trade. 
The  population  of  Angola  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,000,000. 
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The  djdit  lafoit  items  enimierftted  in  the  lut  of  impaclB  into 
Angola  aoring  1906  and  1907  are  shown  in  the  foQowing  table: 


The  export!  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  were  as  follows: 


iM».        ma. 


CoOmi. 

€dtK»i. 


387,131 

IHSp 1«« 

S,  ISI 

35,321 


wE 

Tdlal. 


a^OBBvUS 
300^201 


2,902,841 


l,3fi6,eSi 


4«on,i« 


RUBBER,  COFFER,  FIBERS,  AND  MINIKG. 

The  price  of  rubber  having  fallen  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Buo- 
pean  markets  owing  to  defective  preparation^  the  government  insti- 
tuted experiments  on  one  of  its  plimtations,  with  the  result  that  small 
consignments  forwarded  to  Europe  brought  65  cents  per  pound  in 
place  of  24  to  86  cents  per  pound,  whi(£  had  previously  oeen  the 
price  for  the  same  class  of  rubber.  The  government  sent  to  other 
rubber-producinff  countries  for  seeds  of  the  best  rubber  plants,  such 
as  Para  rubber,  llevea  brasiliensis,  Ceara  rubber,  and  Manihot'  gia- 
siovii.  These  were  distributed  among  planters,  and  considerable 
success  is  reported  as  a  result 

Coffee  planting  has  declined  very  much,  owing  to  low  prices  for 
the  product  and  lack  of  sufficient  labor.  A  heavy  export  duty  also 
hampers  the  trade. 

The  flovemment  has  made  a  trial  shipment  of  kapock  to  the 
United  Kinsdom.  This  fiber  is  abundant,  out  the  la^  of  help  pr^ 
vente  its  collection.  A  few  years  ago  a  trial  shipment  of  the  wet 
from  the  baobab  tree,  Adansonia,  was  made,  ana  ^  per  ton  was 
obtained  in  Europe,  but  transportation  and  custom  duties  left  too 
small  a  profit.  Somewhat  changed  conditions  are  now  causing  a 
revival  or  interest  in  the  project. 

Exports  of  cotton  are  increasing.  Seed  from  the  United  States 
and  fi'om  Egj^pt  has  been  distributed  through  governmental  agency, 
and  a  Portuguese  translation  of  '*  The  A  B  C  of  Cotton  Growing " 
has  been  issued  by  the  government  press. 

Alinadina  ^im',  now  one  of  the  articles  of  export,  might  be  made 
a  much  more  important  product,  as  it  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the 
colonv  with  little  or  no  cultivation. 

A  German  concession  for  mining  copper  near  Mossamedes  has  re- 
sulted in  a  sliipment  of  ore,  but  the  amount  realized  did  not  cover  the 
ocean  f  rei^^t 
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In  the  construction  of  the  Benguella  railway,  rails  were  laid  for 
76  miles  from  Lobito,  and  earthworks  were  nearly  completed  for  100 
miles. 

Vessels,  at  the  chief  port,  Loanda,  entered  and  cleared  during  the 
year  to  the  number  of  187,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  293,564. 


EAST  AFBICA  PBOTECTOBATE. 

Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  Official  Sources. 

The  British  colony  known  as  the  "  East  Africa  Protectorate  "  has 
an  estimated  population  of  4,000,000,  only  about  2,000  of  whom  are 
whites.  Mombasa  is  the  chief  port,  where  steamers  of  British, 
French,  and  German  lines  call  regularly  and  Austrian  steamers 
occasionally. 

The  exports  for  the  British  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  are 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  governor  as  $2,506,500,  and  the 
imports  as  $3,891,823.  This  does  not  include  imports  in  transmission 
for  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda  administrations,  nor  those  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  nor  the  im- 
ports of  specie,  nor  other  goods  in  transit.  Adding  these  sums  the 
total  imports  were  $6,088,123. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Apparel,  furniture,  provisions,  cotton  goods,  grain,  sugar,  tobacco, 
spirits,  machinery,  timber,  and  building  materials  constitute  the 
(mief  articles  of  import.  Grain  imports  increased  $105,467  in  value 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1908  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
ascribed  partly  to  a  failure  of  local  crops  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  natives  sought  work  at  a  distance  from 
their  plantations,  and  the  tendency  was  therefore  to  decrease  the  area 
under  cultivation.  Machinery,  which  is  imported  duty  free,  showed 
an  increase  of  $67,489  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  value  of 
imports  of  cotton  goods  was  less  by  $152,049.  Jhis  is  accounted  for 
by  a  general  depression  in  trade  and  consequent  lack  of  money. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  fiber.  Gold  shipments  were 
of  the  value  of  $145,426,  as  compared  with  $7,786  for  the  previous 
year,  due  to  a  consignment  of  $136,262  worth  trom  the  Kongo  Free 
§tate.  The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  exports 
of  beeswax  and  of  hides  increased  $15,948  and  $7,397  in  value,  re- 
spectively, in  British  East  Africa,  there  were  increases  of  $146,078 
and  $68,778  in  the  exports  of  these  articles  from  German  East  Africa 
for  the  same  period.  The  exports  of  ivory  for  the  year  from  British 
East  Africa  showed  a  decrease  of  $32,508  in  value,  while  from 
Uganda,  German  East  Africa,  and  Belgian  Kongo  the  exports  of  that 
article  all  show  considerable  increases,  due,  the  governor  says,  to 
smuggling,  the  result  of  an  attempt  in  the  British  territory  to  enforce 
ririd  game  regulations  and  the  imposition  of  export  duties. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  East  Africa  for 
the  year  1907,  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  $863,116 
in  value,  a  large  percentage  of  which  consisted  of  unmanufactured 
ivory.    The  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year 
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were  in  value  $484^53.  In  1908  the  imports  were  $547^14  and  the 
exports  to  East  Africa  $4M,811 ;  but  as  much  of  the  ttaAe  is  indirect 
it  is  credited  to  other  countries. 

MINING,  MANUFACTUBES,  AND  AQBICULTUSE. 

Mining  is  unimportant.  Gold  is  found  in  streams  in  South  Kavi- 
rondo,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  mining  expert  this 
district  and  the  Kisii  and  Lumbwa  districts  are  worth  prospecting. 
Good  marble  has  been  found  in  the  Machakos  district.  A  syndicate 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  lignite  mines  in  the 
carboniferous  coastal  belt.  Several  concessions  have  been  granted 
to  produce  cera  rubber.  There  are  a  few  small  factories  which  pro- 
duce brick  and  tile,  lumber,  ice,  and  soda  water,  and  cure  bacon.  In 
the  coast  regions  native  manufactures  of  copra,  coir,  mats,  baskets, 
vegetable  oils,  and  native  cloths  exist.  A  number  of  decorticating 
machines  were  imported  during  the  year,  and  in  the  Voi  district 
alone  three  large  companies  are  exploiting  the  fiber  industry. 

Considerable  progress  in  agriculture  is  noted.  The  area  in  cotton 
has  been  largely  increased  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Lake  Vic- 
toria and  in  the  coast  regions.  Prospects  in  connection  with  rubber 
planting  in  the  midland  and  coast  regions  are  regarded  as  hopefuL 
The  supply  heretofore  has  been  from  the  forests  chiefly  of  the  coast 
regions,  where  the  rubber  vine  (Landolphia  kirkii)  is  indigenous. 

Coffee  plantations  in  the  highlands  have  begun  to  bear  heavily, 
and  favorable  reports  on  the  quality  of  the  berry  grown  have  come 
from  England  and  France. 

Simsim  and  groundnuts,  for  oil  production,  are  widely  cultivated, 
and  a  large  export  trade  in  these  products  is  anticipated  in  the  future. 
The  cocoanut  plantations  of  the  coast  have  declined  in  value,  owing  to 
damage  to  the  trees  by  a  beetle  which  is  now  under  investigation  by 
the  government  entomologist.  The  practice  followed  by  the  natives 
of  tapping  the  flowers  to  obtain  sap  for  the  production  of  the  native 
intoxicant,  "  tembo,"  also  reduces  the  yield  or  nuts.  A  general  effort 
is  being  made  to  revive  this  industry  which  was  formerly  the  source 
of  large  income  to  the  Arabs  of  the  coast  regions. 

Wool  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  an  important  article  of  export, 
owing  to  improvement  in  the  flocks.  Improvement  of  the  native 
cattle  by  means  of  considerable  imported  stock,  is  taking  place.  Os- 
trich farming  is  meeting  with  success  Incubators  are  used  in  hatch- 
ing the  eggs. 

Kust-resisting  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  successfully  grown  in 
the  highland  districts,  and  the  outlook  is  that  a  profitable  industry 
will  spring  up  in  that  line. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK — ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  see  in  the  rapid  and 
peaceful  development,  under  British  rule,  of  this  extensive  East  Afri- 
can region,  good  openings  for  their  products,  and  will  undoubtedly 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  secure  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  such 
representation  as  will  make  known  more  fully  than  heretofore  the 
merits  of  American  products. 

Slavery,  which  has  existed  in  this  part  of  Africa  from  time  imme- 
morial, was  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  council  which  went 
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into  effect  October  1,  1907.  Provisioii  is  made  for  compensatum  of 
the  former  slaveholders  up  to  the  sum  of  100  rupees  ($32.44)  in 
case  claims  are  preferred  and  sustained  before  the  district  court. 
During  the  first  six  months  after  the  law  went  into  effect  claims  of 
this  nature  to  the  amount  of  $2,190  had  been  paid. 


NYASALAIO)  PROTECTORATE. 

Pbepasbd  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactubes  fbom  Official  Soubces. 

The  territory  directly  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyasa,  known  pre- 
vious to  1907  as  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  has  now 
received  from  the  home  Government  a  more  appropriate  designation, 
that  of  Nyasaland  Protectorate.  The  native  population  is  estimated 
at  947,168.  There  are  also  in  the  colony  515  Asiatics  and  587  Euro- 
peans. The  completion  of  important  works  in  connection  with  the 
railway  line  released  a  considerable  number  of  native  laborers,  so  that 
the  local  supply  of  labor  has  been  abundant,  and  many  natives  have 
sought  employment  in  more  southern  British  colonies,  which  caused 
a  certain  falling  off  in  native  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  not 
including  goods  in  transit,  for  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1904- 
1908,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  governor : 


Year  ending  March  31— 

Imports. 

Exports, 

1904 

$1,010,704 

1,074,022 

1,083,190 

1,182,243 

825,071 

$133,386 
235,778 

1905 

1906 

276,310 

1907 

244,527 

1908 

333,861 

Of  the  decrease  of  $357,172  in  the  value  of  the  imports  as  com- 

Eared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  $282,856  was  in  cottons,  these 
aving  fallen  from  $625,769  in  1906-7  to  $342,913  in  1907-8.  Hard- 
ware decreased  from  $67,167  in  1906-7  to  $53,011  in  1907-8.  The  ex- 
ports showed  a  gain  of  $89,334  for  the  year,  coffee  gaining  $33,053 
and  tobacco  $11,436.  Coffee  heads  the  list  or  exports,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $79,095. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  $627,749  in  value  out  of  the  total 
of  $825,071  in  imports,  and  British  possessions  sent  $59,386.  Ger- 
many supplied  $56,252.  The  United  State?  is  credited  with  $4,088  in 
value.  Tne  report  of  the  governor  indicates  that  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  imports  during  the  fiscal  year 
1908-9. 

AGRICULTURAL    PROGRESS — rORESTRY — GAME. 

Coffee  cultivation,  which  was  commenced  in  1894,  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  agricultural  industries.  Cotton  raising  has  become 
established  on  a  paying  basis,  though  on  a  small  scale — 3,200  acres  of 
the  American  variety  and  5,500  acres  of  the  Egyptian  variety.  Some 
516  acres  were  planted  with  tea,  producing  2^  tons.  Cultivated  rub- 
ber to  the  amoimt  of  1,119  pounds  and  15,533  pounds  from  unculti- 
vated plants  was  exported.  Experiments  with  fiber  plants  are  being 
conducted. 
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Aftonstetkn  fais  boon-  niidortelMi  to  sobqa  fuliiiti 
Foreigners  demring  to  hunt  are  required  to  take  out : 
being  tbee  dasses.  costing,  respectiTely,  £25,  iij  and  £2  (£1=$1*M). 
Among  the  animals  killed  in  tne  fiscal  year  1908  wefe  84  etefdbantSi 
2  rhinoceroses,  81  hippopotami,  12  lions,  19  leopards,  etc. 


UGANT>A  PBOTBCTORATB. 

nr  THB  BniKAU  OV  BiAKOTAOTUini  noM  QmoiAL 

Uganda,  under  British  rule,  with  an  area  of  scmie  86,000  smuure 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  4,000,000,  was  in  a  peaceful  concutioii 
in  1907,  and  showed  prosperity  in  trade  and  industries.  During  the 
&ve  years  ending  with  Miurch,  1907,  both  imports  and  exports  showed 
a  steady  growth,  the  total  volume  of  trade  having  nearly  quadrupled. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Iinporti. 

XHMfti. 

Tow. 

igos 

P 

um^m 

U04 .% 

UOB 

igoe 

ig07 

The  United  States  furnished  of  the  imports  the  foUowing-nmmed 
values  during  the  successive  years  of  this  period:  $46,061,  $98,451. 
$105,369,  $163,597,  and  $220,973.  Oermany  ranks  next  to  the  United 
Eanfi[dom  in  the  value  of  merchandise  furnished.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  five-year  period  mentioned  Germany's  share  of  this  inuxirt 
trade  was  but  little  over  two-thirds  that  of  the  United  States,  behiiul 
which  it  remained  until  the  last  year,  when  it  suddenly  more  tlum 
trdbled,  thus  becoming  nearly  one-fourth  greater  in  volume  than  thmt 
of  this  country. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  in  which  the  United  States  has  « 
part  are:  Yams  and  textile  fabrics,  provisions,  wines  and  siHritB, 
machinery,  hardware,  oils,  iron  and  steel,  flour,  paper,  chemicab  and 
drugs,  leather,  glassware,  etc.  Certain  unbleached  cotton  goods,  lo- 
cally known  as  ^Americani,''  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  and  sales  have 
been  increasing  for  a  number  oi  years.  The  last  year's  imports  were 
more  than  double  those  of  three  years  before,  the  number  of  yards 
reaching2,566,843  in  1906^7.  The  popularity  of  this  American  artidto 
has  led  British,  Italian,  and  East  Indian  manufacturers  to  imitate  it. 
The  British  imitation  lost  ground  during  the  last  year,  and  the  East 
Indian  has  declined  in  favor  very  rapidly  during  three  successive  years 
until  its  imports  amount  to  little.  The  Italian  manufacture  seems 
to  be  gaining.  The  total  imports  of  "Americani "  from  these  three 
countries  during  1906-7  were  145,617  yards.  The  valuation  given 
in  the  Uganda  customs  report  for  this  class  of  goods,  including  the 
imports  from  the  United  Stetes,  was  $217,966  for  the  fiscal  year 
1906-7. 

The  chief  exports,  with  values  for  the  fiscal  year  1906-7  were  as 
follows:  Goatskins,  $165,334;  ivory,  $118,407;  cotton,  $55,532;  chil- 
lies,  $52,247;  rubber,  $47,492 ;  hides,  $47,117 ;  cattle,  $27,464. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Cotton  growing  is  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  of  the  governor 
as  follows : 

The  prediction  of  cotton  production  becoming  the  national  Industry  Is  being 
fulfilled,  and  the  cotton  fields  are  so  extending  as  to  call  for  organized  depart- 
mental machinery  to  guide  the  Industry.  The  exports  rose  from  43  tons  In 
1905-6  to  175  tons  in  1906-7,  but  this  has  not  repres«ited  the  increase  in  trade, 
some  hundreds  of  tons  of  unginned  cotton  being  in  store  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
*  *  *  Cotton  has  made  Its  mark  upon  the  country  as  its  principal  industry, 
and  the  bullc  of  the  population,  within  easy  access  of  shipping,  will  be  occupied 
by  it  to  an  extent  indeed  that  makes  it  appear  as  if  attention  to  other  products 
will  be  given  merely  as  a  distraction. 

Experiments  with  cocoa  have  been  successful,  though  as  yet  it  does 
not  appear  among  the  list  of  exports.  Ground  nuts  and  sem-sem 
are  oil-producing  crops  whose  cultivation  is  increasing.  Coffee  pro- 
duction increases  slowly,  although  the  quality  is  excellent  and  the 
local  market  good.  Kubber  planting  on  a  commercial  scale  is  being 
extended. 

Under  the  head  of  ^me  return,  the  report  of  the  governor  states 
that  99  elephants,  22  hippopotami,  1  lion,  7  rhinoceroses,  etc.,  were 
killed  during  the  year.  Sleeping  sickness,  caused  by  the  bites  of  a  fly, 
has  been  combated  by  the  Government  with  encouraging  results. 


POBTPGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

By  CoNSTTL  W.  Stanley  Hollis,  LouREwgo  Mabquez. 

The  province  of  Mozambique  has  a  population  of  2,650,000,  of 
which  less  than  10,000  are  white,  and  of  which  from  40,000  to  50,000 
are  Asiatics,  or  of  Asiatic  descent.  Practically  all  of  the  Asiatics  are 
from  Portuguese  or  British  India.  The  government  of  the  province 
is  vested  in  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  Portuguese  Crown, 
and  a  government  council,  composed  partly  of  chiefs  of  departments 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Government  at  Lisbon  and  partly  of  elected 
members.  This  representative  system  of  government  came  into  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1908. 

Almost  independent  of  the  government  of  the  province  are  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  two  Portuguese  chartered  companies,  the  Nyassa  Com- 
Eany  with  control  over  the  district  of  Cabo  Delgado,  and  the  Mozam- 
ique  Company  with  control  over  the  districts  of  Manica  and  Sofala. 
The  Zambezi  Company  has  extensive  mineral  and  other  concessions 
in  the  districts  of  Quelimane  and  Tete.  The  Mozambique  and 
Nyassa  companies  have  separate  and  independent  customs  systems 
and  tariffs,  and  these  undoubtedly  place  a  cneck  upon  trade  between 
Lourengo  Marquez,  the  capital  and  chief  seaport  of  the  entire  prov- 
ince, and  the  other  districts.  Furthermore,  the  customs  tariff  in 
force  at  Lourengo  Marauez  is  quite  different  from  those  in  force  in 
Inhambane  and  Mozambique  and  in  Zambezia. 

AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS   OF    MOZAMBIQUE. 

The  Province  of  Mozambique  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
although  there  is  considerable  mineral  development  in  the  districts 
of  Tete  and  Manica,  where  gold,  copper,  coal,  and  iron  eidst  in  large 
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quantities,  and  where  there  is  already  considerable  mining  for  gold 
going  on.  The  many  river  valleys  in  the  province,  which  for  cen- 
turies have  been  enriched  by  the  washings  from  the  table-lands  of  the 
interior,  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil, 
on  which  great  varieties  of  tropical  and  semitropical  products  can  be 
grown ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  dryer  and  more 
sandy,  are,  in  many  places,  admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fiber- 
producing  plants  and  oil  seeds. 

The  growth  of  the  agricultural  industries  here  has  been  very  slow, 
owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  all  experimental  work  has  hereto- 
fore fallen  upon  the  agriculturists  themselves;  but  its  development 
should  be  more  rapid  now,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  governor- 
general,  under  the  new  constitution  giving  this  province  representa- 
tive government,  was  to  organize  a  department  of  agriculture  and  to 
place  at  its  head  an  expert  American  scientist. 

The  principal  agriculturalproducts  of  the  province  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  heads :  Oil  seeds  and  nuts,  including  copra ;  com, 
kafir  corn,  and  allied  cereals;  fibers  (cotton,  sisal,  coir,  etc.);  cane 
sugar;  rubber;  coffee;  citrus  fruits;  bananas  and  pineapples;  alfalfa; 
and  barks  for  tanning. 

VEGETABLE   OILS. 

The  oil  seeds — peanuts,  sesame,  and  gingelly — are  raised  mostly  in 
the  northern  districts  and  in  Inhambane,  and  their  production  is 
almost  entirel}^  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  only  raise  just  enough 
to  pay  for  their  immediate  wants,  which  they  supply  by  barter  with 
the  small  traders,  almost  all  of  whom  are  East  Indians.  Castor-oil 
beans  can  be  found  growing  wild  throughout  the  province,  but  very 
few  are  marketed.  The  mafurera,  which  grows  like  a  small  horse- 
chestnut,  with  several  seeds,  or  nuts,  inside  a  pod,  is  also  a  native  of 
this  province,  growing  wild  in  great  profusion  in  the  Inhambane  and 
Louren^o  Marquez  districts,  and  from  these  seeds,  or  nuts,  a  very  fine 
oil  can  be  obtained.  Copra  can  not  be  grown  profitably  south  of 
Sof ala ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province,  and  especially  in 
Zambezia,  where  over  $10,000,000  has  lately  been  invested  in  cocoa- 
nut,  sugar,  and  fiber  plantations,  it  promises  to  become  a  most  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Millions  oi  cocoanut  palms  have  matured, 
or  are  maturing,  in  Zambezia,  and  on  many  estates  the  best  nuts  from 
the  mature  trees  are  used  for  purposes  of  propagation,  and  the  poorer 
nuts  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Some  3,300  tons  of  copra  were  exported  from  Quelimane  during  the 
year  1900,  but  when  the  large  producers  begin  exporting  their  crops, 
which  will  mature  in  the  next  year  or  two,  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons 
per  annum  should  be  shipped. 

FIBER   PLANTS   AND   SUGAR   CANE. 

In  Zambezia  several  millions  of  sisal  agaves  are  maturing,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  the  export  of  fiber  will  begin  from  Quelimane. 
None  of  the  fiber  planters,  as  far  as  ascertainable,  has  yet  installed 
any  fiber-cleaning  machinery ;  and  I  understand  that  before  any  such 
machinery  is  purchased  a  committee  representing  the  sisal  growers 
intends  to  visit  Yucatan  and  decide,  by  personal  investigation,  as  to 
the  best  type  of  machinery  for  this  purpose.  [The  address  of  a  per- 
son through  whom  American  manufacturers  of  fiber  machinery  can 
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correspond  with  the  Zambezia  planters  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manuiactures.] 

Coir  fiber  is  a  by-product  of  the  copra  industry,  and  increases  as  the 
production  of  the  latter  increases. 

Cotton  is  being  experimented  with  on  a  large  scale  in  Zambezia  and 
in  British  Xyassaland,  adjoining,  one  of  the  large  Zambezia  com- 
panies having  engaged  the  services  of  an  Egyptian  cotton  expert.  If 
the  planting  of  cotton  can  be  so  timed  that  it  will  mature  during  the 
dry  season,  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  also  develop  into  a  profitable 
industry.  Cotton  groves  wild  all  over  the  province,  but  as  the  wild 
cotton  matures  during  the  rainy  season  the  fiber  rots  and  the  seeds 
quickly  germinate  in  the  heat  and  moisture,  which  make  both  useless 
as  articles  of  commerce. 

Cane  sugar  is  produced  both  in  Zambezia  and  in  Inhambane,  but 
the  profits  from  this  industry  are  at  present  small,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  sale  for  the  molasses,  which  has  to  be  thrown  awav, 
and  thus  becomes  a  total  loss.    If  all  of  this  waste  molasses  and  if  all 
of  the  native  fruits  that  are  otherwise  wasted  could  be  converted  into 
denatured  alcohol,  the  producers  would  find  a  readv  market  for  it  in 
South  Africa  for  use  as  motor  spirit  and  for  lighting  and  heating, 
as  well  as  for  mixing  with  paints  and  varnishes.     The  governor- 
general  of  Mozambique  has  recommended  to  the  Lisbon  Government 
tor  its  approval  some  draft  reOTlations  based  upon  the  American 
denatured  alcohol  act  and  regulations,  and  hopes  that  consent  will 
l>e  given  to  these  measures  which,  if  allowed  and  promulgated,  will 
to  a  very  great  degree  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  this 
[)rovince. 

GRAINS,  RUBBER,  COFFEE.  TRVITS.   ETl*. 

Corn,  kafir  corn,  and  similar  grains  are  grown  all  over  the  province 
but  during  exceptionally  dry  seasons  these  crops  sometimes  fail,  and' 
it  is  necessary  to  import  com.  With  improved  seed  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  com  crop  or  this  pronnce  should  not 
only  be  sufficient  fully  to  meet  the  home  demand,  but  should  leave  a 
substantial  surplus  for  export. 

Kice  is  grown  to  a  consideraUe  extent  in  Zambezia,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  province.     Here  in  Lou- 
rcnco  Marquez,  for  instance,  ont  of  a  total  importation  la^t  vear  for 
local  consumption,  valued  at  $175,000,  six-seventh>  were  imported 
from  India.    The  JProvince  of  Mozambique  aboumls  in  nitive  rubber 
l)lants,  principally  landdphiis,  and  the  rubber  is  senor-^ilv  collected 
l)y  natives  for  their  own  locoont,  with  the  exception  of  the  rabber  -1 

collected  in  the  territories  ot  the  Portuguese  chanored  compini^  *g 

I )uring  the  year  1906,  «0  tons  of  native  rubber  wer^  exportedS^  *ly 

the  ports  in  the  Mosunhiqne  customs  adnii^-^tration   /Iook»^  ^^^ 

Marquez,  Inhamhtne,  Chinde,  Qnelimane,  an*!  Mnzaribinue);'^  ■^^^'• 

100  tons  were  exported  by  the  Xyassa  Co-imm-  '^nd  80  ^v  '•  ^'^ 

the  Mozambique  OomMny.   is  there  is  litr!  •  -  ""^..v  lo  be  ^^  ^  ^'^^ 

white  men  in  the  exploitation  of  native  r  :'.■•-   -o-e  attep^  '^^^'x 

Ixjen  paid  by  them  to  thegBtcmiticcuhivir./^frabbcr/^^  ^^'»i<*'» 

trees.  ^  AniVwi 

Coffeeof  a  fineqniKty  cin  be  found  nr^   .  •  -r  wildai^  *  ^'^^*''''^ 

of  the  prorinoB,  bm  Mambtne  to  Fc-T  •  :-  ^^ttie  b^T  *^^  '''^'^" 

Ix)iu«nsoMuquei  the  Mimbane  coif .e^  ::-r  '-e  =w/d'' 
0108-caIWr-Toil — 19 
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than  that  imported  from  Brazil  via  Hamburg.  Citrus  fruits  and 
bananas  and  pineapples  ripen  much  earlier  here  than  in  other  parts 
of  South  Afnca,  and  can  therefore  be  marketed  at  times  when  the 
markets  of  the  large  centers  are  quite  bare  of  these  varieties,  and  the 
demand  and  prices  in  consequence  are  good.  South  Africa,  as  a 
whole,  is  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  fruit-exporting  country,  and  tiiis 
province  is  expecting  to  share  in  this  export  trade. 

Alfalfa  growing  is  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  stage,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  its  eventually  taking  its  place  as  an  important 
product  as  food  for  cattle  and  ostriches. 

Mangrove  bark  has  been  exported  from  all  parts  of  this  province, 
considerable  quantities  going  to  the  United  States;  but  this  industry 
has  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  and  it  is  not  yet  on  a  firm  basis. 
Experiments  in  the  growing  of  wattle  trees  that  produce  an  excellent 
tan  bark  are  now  being  made,  and  the  young  trees  seem  to  be  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

CATTLE,  HORSES,  OSTRICHES,  AND  FISH. 

Until  about  twelve  years  ago,  the  Louren^o  Marquez  and  Gaza  dis- 
tricts of  this  province  were  very  rich  in  cattle,  but  a  succession  of 
cattle  diseases  more  than  decimated  the  herds,  and  in  many  localities 
the  cattle  were  all  killed.  As  these  cattle  diseases  are  caused  by  the 
bites  of  insects,  it  is  now  realized  by  the  government  that  they  are 
preventable,  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  instituted  a  veterinary  bureau 
and  an  entomological  bureau,  both  under  the  control  of  skilled  scien- 
tists (the  former  a  Scotchman  and  the  latter  an  American),  as  ad- 
juncts to  its  department  of  agriculture,  for  the  study  of  cattle  diseases, 
and  for  their  extermination  or  control.  By  adopting  well-known 
precautionary  measures,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  can  be  made 
clean  of  cattle  diseases  and  fit  for  their  breeding.  This  will  then 
become  a  large  industry,  as  the  natural  grass  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  is  an  excellent  food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Goats 
and  pigs,  although  thriving  fairly  well,  have  been  raised  in  only  a 
desultory  sort  of  a  way  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  still  continue 
to  use  goatskins  as  their  principal  raiment. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Limpopo  River  is  the  natural  home  of 
the  South  African  ostrich,  great  numbers  of  these  valuable  birds 
being  found  in  that  region.  The  government  has  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  destruction  ot  wild  ostriches,  or  of  their  eggs, 
although  facilities  are  given  to  those  who  wish  to  capture  young 
ostriches  for  purposes  of  domestication.  Some  ostriches  that  I  have 
seen,  which  were  captured  when  small  and  are  now  full  grown,  looked 
remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  were,  moreover,  quite  tame.  A 
certain  style  of  American  woven-wirc  fencing  is  an  ideal  material 
for  inclosing  ostrich  kraals,  and  almost  100  miles  of  this  fencing  have 
been  ordered  from  here  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Horses  do  not  do  well  in  this  province,  and  no  one  attempts  to 
raise  them,  or  to  raise  donkeys  or  mules. 

Fishing,  for  the  local  markets  only,  is  carried  on  all  along  the 
Mozambique  coast ;  but  hardly  any  fishing  for  the  export  trade  is 
(lone,  although  small  quantities  of  trepang,  pearl,  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  tortoise  shell  are  exported  from  the  northern  districts. 

Practically  all  of  the  TransvaaTs  exports  of  agricultural  products 
i\U(\  of  base  metals  now  pass  through  the  port  of  Lourengo  Marquez. 
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IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 


As  the  greater  pjart  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  come  to 
this  country  in  British  and  German  vessels,  the  statistics  given  in  the 
following  table  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  show  the  number 
of  vessels  arriving  in  1907  from  the  principal  foreign  countries  irre- 
spective of  flag  of  vessels  and  the  tons  of  cargo  brought  therefrom : 


steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Countries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Arrived  from—  i 

United  States 22  I 

England  and  colonies 251  i 

France  and  Madagascar I  15  | 

Germany i  38  i 

Portugal 12  I 

Sweden 5 

Total  from  all  countries 

Cleared  for— 

United  States 

England  and  colonies 

France  and  Madagascar 

Germany 

Portugal 

Total  to  all  countries -371 


Cargo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 
30,143 
144,918 
1,129 
46,670 
9,271 

6 
13 
2 
3 

4,047 

1 

Cargo. 


Tons. 

9,995 

11,868 

6 

3,468 


1,136 


476 

257,830 

38, 

37,825 

514  1 

295,619 

1 

152     : 

13  i 
33 

182 

26,987 

1,745 

1,498 

7,470 

2 
4 

1  1 

543 
49 

1 

3 
156 
14 
33 
12 

725 

27,036 

1,746 

1,498 

12 

7,470 

:i 

75,643  1 


18  i 


2,211 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


264 
17 
41 
12 
6 


Cargo. 


Tons. 

40,102 

156,786 

1,135 

50,138 

9,271 

5,183 


77,854 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  only  three  nationali- 
ties contributed  over  10,000  tons  of  cargo  to  the  imports  of  Louren^o 
Marquez  during  the  year  1907,  England  and  colonies  leading  with 
156,786  tons,  Germany  coming  next  with  50,138  tons,  and*  the  United 
States  being  a  close  third  with  40,102  tons.  The  average  value  of 
the  imports  from  England  and  colonies  was  $89.05  per  ton,  from 
Germany  $79.12  per  ton,  and  from  the  United  States  $61.75  per  ton. 
The  lower  average  values  from  Germany  were  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence in  its  exports  of  large  quantities  of  cement,  which  is  very  cheap, 
and  the  lower  average  from  the  United  States  by  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  and  possibly  of  petroleum  products. 

ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  imports  for  local  consumption  at 
Louren^'o  Marquez  during  the  year  1907  shows  on  analysis,  beginning 
with  the  article  of  greatest  value  in  imports  and  running  down  the 
list  in  respective  sequence  of  values,  the  following  results: 

Cotton  cloth,  dyed,  bleached,  and  printed,  $809,069,  practically  all 
of  which  came  from  England  and  the  Continent  (a  large  part  being 
reexports  from  Lisbon),  the  American  share  being  valued  at  only 
$1,360;  wine,  mostly  very  cheap  Portuguese  red  and  white  wine,  for 
the  kafir  trade,  $784,732;  textiles,  other  than  cotton,  $376,329;  rice, 
$175,155,  nearly  all  from  British  India;  iron  manufactures,  n.  o.  s., 
$107,852,  of  which  England  supplied  the  greater  partj  $47,815,  the 
United  States  being  credited  with  but  $4,146;  live  animals,  mostly 
live  oxen  from  Madagascar,  $94,599;  wheat  flour,  $87,849,  of  which 
the  share  of  the  United  States  was  $38,997,  and  that  of  Australia 
$48,359.  Australia  gets  the  larger  share  of  this  trade  for  the  reason 
that  the  freight  rates  from  that  countrv  to  this  coast  have  been  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  from  New  York. 
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Wood,  timber,  and  lumber,  $74,027,  as  compared  with  $130,789  in 
1906,  the  Baltic  countries  supplying  about  75  per  cent  and  the  United 
States  the  rest.  This  ereat  falling  off  was  caused  by  the  almost 
total  stoppage  of  building  operations,  on  account  pf  the  money 
stringency  and  general  hard  times  prevailing  all  over  the  country 
during  the  past  year.  Cement,  $72,011,  of  which  the  share  of  Ger- 
many was  $40,000.  Sewing  machines  and  typewriters,  $66,403,  the 
amount  credited  to  the  United  States  being  but  $4,794,  while  $44,178 
is  credited  to  England.  It  is  probable  that  many  American  machines 
were  invoiced  through  English  agencies.  Boots  and  shoes,  $56,877, 
the  share  of  the  United  States  being  $2,155;  canned  milk,  $50,706, 
Germany's  share  being  $23,886,  against  $1,166  from  the  United  States ; 
hardware,  $44,352,  England  leading  with  $17,029,  and  the  United 
States  with  only  $343. 

There  are  no  American  agents  or  importers  of  hardware  here,  and 
the  trade  in  this  line  is  largely  controlled  by  two  large  English  firms. 
Corrugated  galvanized  iron,  $37,237,  nearly  all  from  England,  onlj 
$5  worth  from  the  United  States.  Practically  all  the  roofs  in  this 
country  are  made  of  this  corrugated  galvanized  iron. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  CANNED  MEAT  DECREASE. 

The  American  trade  in  canned  meats  is  steadilv  decreasing,  the 
imports  thereof  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907  being  $45,000,  $11,368,  and 
$4,358,  respectively.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1907,  $36,142,  the  im- 
ports from  Portugal  were  $21,000.  On  account  of  the  monopoly 
granted  to  a  Portuguese  company  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  most  oi  the 
tobacco  imported  comes  from  Portugal,  the  imports  last  year  amount- 
ing to  $35,002;  of  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  $27,408,  a  little  less  than 
half  coming  from  England,  and  $395  worth  from  the  United  States. 
Lard,  $22,398,  Portugal's  share  being  $18,173,  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  $3,510.  A  pure  lard  is  imported  from  Portugal,  and  "  lard 
compound "  from  the  United  States.  Medicines,  $20,601 ;  France 
leading  with  $5,502,  and  the  United  States,  $462.  Medicines  in 
bulk,  for  dispensing,  are  generally  imported  from  Europe,  while  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  special  articles  and  prepa- 
rations that  have  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  the  medical  ira- 
ternity  here.  Furniture  valued  at  about  $40,000  in  1906  fell  to 
$20,137  in  1907,  of  which  the  American  share  was  $5,644  and  Eng- 
land's, $6,358.  Kerosene  oil,  $19,726,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  $15,112,  and  Sumatra,  $3,762.  Paper,  n.  o.  s.,  $17,405;  Eng- 
land leading  with  $6,671,  the  United  States  with  but  $403  to  its 
credit.  Paints,  $16,883;  England  leading  with  $8,678,  the  share  of 
the  United  States  bein^  $482.  Canvas,  in  the  roll  and  manufac- 
tured, $15,8G0;  England's  share  being  $7,430,  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  $1,083.  Chemicals,  n.  o.  s.,  $15,386;  Germany  leading  with 
$5,427,  the  United  States  following  with  $324. 

The  import  trade  of  the  other  j^orts  of  this  province  is  very  much 
similar  to  thnt  of  Loiirenro  Marquez,  only  as  one  goes  north  he  find^ 
a  falling  off  in  the  wine  trade  and  increases  in  the  cotton-goods  trade. 

GERMAN    VEKSUS   BRITISH    SIIIPPING    IN    AFRICAN    WATERS. 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  whole  trade  of  all  of  this  great  extent  of 
coast  was  controlled  by  British  steamship  lines,  with  the  exception  of 
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a  small  share  held  by  the  then  Portuguese  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
but  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  trade  held  by  the  present  Portu- 
guese Steamship  Line,  the  German  line  controls  the  trade  on  this  coast 
from  this  port  northward  and  gets  a  good  and  ever-increasing  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  ports  to  the  south  between  here  and  Cape  Town. 
In  this  the  German  steamship  line  has  been  consistently  supported  by 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  which  has  granted  it  suflScient 
yearly  subsidies  to  enable  it  to  make  its  way  forward  without  loss  to 
its  shareholders  and  to  compete  on  this  coast  with  the  British  South 
African  shipping  ring. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  record  of  European  shipping  is  the 
insignificant  figure  cut  by  American  shipping.  When  considering 
this  matter  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  Great  Britain  has 
the  lion's  share  of  the  whole  South  African  trade,  the  United  States 
and  Germany  nearly  tie  for  second  place.  During  the  past  year  only 
one  American  vessel,  bringing  1,718  tons  of  American  cargo,  arrived 
at  this  port  from  the  United  States.  Practically  all  of  our  exports 
to  South  and  south  East  Africa  were  carried  in  foreign  vessels. 
About  twice  a  month  during  1907  a  steamer  arrived  here  from  New 
York  with  general  cargo,  but  only  one  steamer  returned  to  the  United 
States  direct  from  this  port  with  cargo,  all  the  other  steamers  having 
gone  to  the  eastward  for  return  cargoes.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  not  a  regular  freight  and  passenger  line,  preferably 
under  the  American  flag,  running  steamers  between  New  York  and 
this  coast.  The  passenger  wishing  to  proceed  from  New  York  to 
South  or  East  Airica  must  first  go  to  either  England  or  the  Conti- 
nent and  from  some  English  or  Continental  port  embark  upon  the 
Eassenger  steamer  that  will  bring  him  to  this  country.  He  will  thus 
e  obhged  to  make  two  ocean  voyages.  For  this  reason  very  few 
American  business  men  visit  this  country,  and  fewer  South  African 
business  men  visit  the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  these  business 
men  miss  making  many  acquaintances  that  would  be  invaluable  in  a 
business  way.  This  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  extension  of  American 
trade  in  this  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  Standard  Oil  agency 
(which  is  in  charge  of  Englishmen),  there  is  not,  throughout  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique,  one  Ameri- 
can agency  for  the  sale  of  American  goods. 

The  Mozambique  Government,  itself,  is  a  large  importer  of  many 
articles  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  United  States,  but  as  prac- 
tically all  such  supplies  must  be  "tendered  for,  and  as  there  are  no 
American  agencies  here  to  look  after  the  bidding  for  such  contracts, 
we  do  not  get  much  of  the  business. 

RAILWAYS   AND    RAILWAY   BUILDING. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  this  province  to  raise  a 
loan  of  $2,000j000  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  The  purchase  of 
railway  material  for  a  short  line  ot  about  GO  miles  in  the  Quelimane 
district,  and  for  the  purchase  of  dredgers  for  cutting  a  channel  be- 
tween the  harbor  of  Quelimane  and  the  Zambezi  Kiver;  (2)  the 
purchase  of  railway  material  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
about  50  or  60  miles  long  in  the  Mozambique  district,  to  open  up  a 
country  which  is  rich  in  hard  woods,  and  which  is  very  good  for 
growing  oil  seeds  and  nuts;   (3)  the  purchase  of  railway  material 
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for  a  railway  line  some  60  miles  or  more  in  length  in  the  Inhambane 
district;  (4)  the  purchase  of  new  material,  locomotives,  and  rolling 
stock  for  the  present  Lourengo  Marquez  railway;  (5)  the  building 
of  a  solid  stone  and  concrete  extension,  several  hundred  yards  in 
length,  to  the  Gorjao  Wharf  at  Lourengo  Marquez. 

All  of  these  works  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
inspector  of  public  works  of  the  province,  who  has  his  headquar- 
ters here  in  Lourengo  Marquez. 

The  Swaziland  railway  is  now  practically  completed  to  the  Swazi- 
land frontier,  and  the  work  of  putting  in  the  permanent  steel  bridges 
upon  heavy  masonry  piers,  where  the  railway  crosses  a  number  of 
rivers,  is  now  progressing,  and  is  being  carried  out  in  a  most 
thorougli  manner. 

The  Beira  railway,  although  located  in  this  province,  and  connect- 
ing the  port  of  Beira  with  Mashonaland,  is  operated  by  an  outside 
corporation  called  the  Beira  and  Mashonaland  Railways,  and  having 
its  head  office  at  Umtali,  Rhodesia,  outside  of  this  consular  district. 
This  railway  is  well  built  and  managed,  and  its  traffic  is  increasing 
every  year. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  entered  at  Lourengo 
Marquez  for  local  consumption  and  in  transit  for  the  Transvaal  in 
1907: 


Countries. 


Entered  for     Transit 

local  eon-        to  the 

•  sumption.    Transvaal. 


I 


United  States $124,555 

Belgium 159, 755 

United  Kingdom  and  possessions 1, 165, 565 

France  and  possessions !  144, 635 

Germany  and  possessions j  456, 636 


Holland  and  possessions. 


59,318 


Portugal '  1 ,  201, 632 

Sweden I  43, 509 

Transvaal 314,434 

All  other  countries 365, 189 


310,214 
326,591 
710, 132 
101, 726 
495,800 
202,463 
10,891 
305,506 


549,880 


Total '    4,035,128     20,013,203 


Imports 
declared 
for  reex- 
port by 
countries 
of  origin. 


$41,829 

12 

86,508 

359 

14,539 

2,830 

2,719 

1,351 

2,128,637 

9,018 


2,287,892 


Total 
imports 
through 
the  port. 


$2,476,598 

486,358 

13,962,295 

246, 720 

3,966,975 

264,601 

1,215,142 

350,366 

2,443,071 

924,097 


26,336,223 


The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  local  products  and 
the  reexports  according  to  destination  from  Lourengo  Marquez  in 
1907: 


Destination. 


ports. 


Reexports.        Total. 


United  States 

Unitefl  Ivin^dotn  :ind  i)osse.ssions 

Germany  and  possessions 

I'ortupai  and  i)Ossessions 

Holland  and  possessions 

Italv. 


Transvaal 

All  other  countries. 


808  I 
U2J  , 
42.1 
()')«!  i 
().s7 
773 

or.i 

9.53 


$7, 451 
,M  1,130 
A.i,  048 
77,  0()6 
ir),4o7 

'"'i.'sii' 

301,329 


I 


$10,  2':9 

,  So4,  lo2 

50,  473 

104, 322 

19,  544 

1,773 

139,  aea 

304, 282 


Total. 


2,2b7,892  i      2,484,067 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  declared  for  the  United 
States  at  Beira  and  Lourengo  Marquez,  which  cover  the  province  of 
Mozambique  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907 : 


Articles. 


1905. 


1907. 


Chrome  ore. 


Mangrove  bark.. 
Personal  effects. 


LOUBENgO  MARQUEZ. 


123,003 


$68,191 
£00 


122,  eOi 
60,196 


Total 

Returned  Amenuau  good:*. 


23,003 
515 


68,691 
5,224 


91,890 
3,621 


GERMAN   EAST   AFRICA. 

Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  Official  Sources. 

The  Grerman  East  African  Protectorate  is  divided,  geographically 
and  as  r^jards  its  economic  features,  into  two  districts — ^flie  western 
interior  district,  which  reaches  eastward  to  the  watershed  of  the 
Tanganyika,  and  which  carries  on  trade  at  the  harbors  on  Lake  Vic- 
toria, and  the  eastern  district,  which  stretches  alon^  the  seacoast  the 
entire  length  of  the  colony  from  north  to  south.  The  latter  is  by  far 
the  more  important  because  of  its  direct  connection  with  the  outer 
world  through  its  harbors.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  Protectorate  is  from  this  portion. 

The  chief  harbor  is  Tanga,  whence  a  short  railway  line  proceeds 
inland.  This  road  is  about  to  be  lengthened,  and  d  considerable  de- 
velopment of  trade  at  this  place  is  expected  to  result. 

The  exports  of  the  colony  are  brought  to  the  coast  by  means  of  two 
railway  lines,  by  caravans,  and  by  a  few  navigable  rivers.  Steamers 
of  the  German  East  African  Line  are  the  only  ones  touching  re^- 
larly  on  the  coast.  The  coastwise  trade,  as  well  as  the  trade  with 
Zanzibar,  is  chiefly  by  means  of  dhaus  (native  sailing  craft). 

Two  important  routes,  with  European  methods  of  transportation, 
lead  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  territory,  the  southern  by  river 
steamers  and  railway  from  Chinde,  and  the  northern  over  the  Uganda 
railway  and  by  the  Lake  Victoria  steamers.  The  first  of  these  is 
partly  over  Portuguese  and  partly  over  British  territory,  the  second 
wholly  over  British  territory.  The  southern  route  has  proved  un- 
reliable, so  that  the  trade  of  the  southwest  has  drifted  back,  more  or 
less,  to  the  old  system  of  packing  and  in  recent  times  even  to  the 
Uganda  railway  route.  The  northern  route  has  brought  about  in  a 
very  short  time  a  very  unexpected  development  of  the  whole  north- 
western part  of  the  colony,  even  down  to  the  great  trade  center, 
Tabora.  Great  quantities  or  hitherto  useless  products  have  thus  been 
l)rouc:ht  into  trade.  Up  to  1902  Muansa,  Bukoba,  and  Shirati  were 
small  interior  trading  towns,  the  volume  of  whose  trade  was  hardly 
worth  noticing,  but  it  has  now  become  greater  than  that  of  the  chief 
coast  town,  Tanga,  after  20  years  of  German  development.  The 
exports  from  Muanza  are  now  the  largest  of  any  place  in  the  pro- 
tectorate. 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


EXPORTS  AND  GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  export  with  values 
for  1906,  later  statistics  not  being  available : 


ArlJClt^. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value, 

B«eswax 

S2I1,344 
12fl,3,B 

27,  ^^t> 
25S,40& 

97,104 
483,140 

30,4&4 
10,710 

Metal  wares,. 

STS^TTi! 

Coflfee , * ,. 

Milk,  buiier,  eU3. , , . , 

32,eo& 

Copal 

RiC€..... 

2S,0&I 

Cofpra... .„,_.„, ,,. 

Rubber _... 

5&7,Sr>B 

Coftoa 

Sesanw*.. ... ,..,...,,.,,,..,,. 

29,274 

Ottnin^nilta . .      ,          .    ,    „    ^ .,,.,,,..,., . 

Sisal  fib« 

325.  5a4 

Hldea  atid  skJnSd, .,,,.,,..,,,, 

Sugar,,.....,., , *... 

11,900 

rviwy.^.  .^^-. .^^  ■--^....... 

Timlipr  and  u-nocls   .    

S,805 

JAva  anlui^fi^ 

Tobacco ^.....^^...... 

6^426 

M&U|«tc , 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  increased  in  1906  $2,023,000, 
or  31  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  coast  exports 
increased  in  value  from  $1,785,000  in  1905  to  $1,856,400  in  1906,  or 
4  per  cent  only,  while  exports  by  land  increased  from  $523,600  in 
1905  to  $761,600  in  1906,  or  45  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  c'oast 
exports  is  variously  explained,  thought  in  part  to  be  a  result  of  the 
recent  insurrection  among  the  natives  of  the  southwestern  districts. 
The  coast  imports  were  $1,309,000  greater  in  1906  than  in  1905,  and 
those  by  land  increased  $476,000  during  the  same  period. 

Deducting  specie,  the  total  foreisrn  trade  of  the  protectorate  in 
merchandise  increased  from  $6,307,000  in  1905  to  $7,973,000  in  1906, 
or  30  per  cent;  the  coast  imports  increased  from  $3,451,000  to  $4,403,- 
000,  or  28  per  cent;  and  overland  imports  from  $452,200  to  $928,200, 
or  105  per  cent. 

Deducting  finally  government  imports  (which  affect  only  the  trade 
of  the  coast),  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  protectorate  showed  an 
increase  in  1906  of  24  per  cent,  or  to  $7,425,600. 

IMPORTS. 

The  important  articles  of  import,  together  with  values,  for  1906 
were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


I 
Value.    I, 


Agricultural  implements $79, 492 

Beer 49, 504 

Brandy 42, 008 

Cement 75.922 

Cotton  clothing 020. 178 

Cotton  goods 1 ,  295. 072 

Firoanns  and  amiminiliou 01 ,  100 

Fish,  etc 30. S9() 

Flour 09.731 

Furnitiiro 47.302 

rjlass 7S.  .V.0 

Hats  and  caps 2.").  'JOf > 

Iron,  corrujzalt  (1 04.(122 

Iron,  uiinianufiulurod 121.01s 

Hardwaro,  oto OiW, Oi.o 

Kerosene  oil IKl.OHi 

Leather  goods,  misi  cllaneous 2f»,  7f-() 

Linen,  goo<ls  and  twist .'»().  t/,i4 

Meats  and  tinned  goods 40, -Uu 

Milk,  butter,  etc '  72,  S2s 


Articles. 


I  _ 


I 


Value, 


Machinery,  industrial i  $41, 174 

Machinery  used  in  transportation I  87, 108 

Millinery,  umbrellas,  etc '  28, 798 

Taints,  varnish,  etc i  20, 230 

Paper,  etc i  43, 316 

Pottery  and  porcelain |  19,040 

Kice..' I  399,840 

Rubber 79. 016 

Slioes I  40. 936 

Silk,  goods  and  twist I  21,658 

Soaps I  47, 124 

Spe(  ie  (silver  and  copper) 586, 194 

Siiirar '  06. 878 

Timber,  etc '  60,928 

Toba  CO.  manufactured |  91, 164 

VcP'ctaljles  an'i  i)reserved  fruits j  34, 510 

"Wares,  ordinary  metals  other  than  iron..  88, 774 

"Wines,  (hicluding  c  hampagne) 65, 460 

Woolens,  goods  and  yarns. 30, 940 
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Germany  naturally  takes  the  first  place  in  the  trade  of  the  colony, 
as  the  onljr  line  of  steamers  is  a  German  line.  In  1904  the  imports 
from  Zanzibar  into  German  East  Africa  amounted  to  41.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  the  colony;  in  1905  they  decreased  to  28.09 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  1906  to  17  per  cent.  Excluding  Ger- 
many, the  direct  trade  with  Europe  and  with  other  parts  of  Africa 
was,  in  1906,  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  produced  in 
Germany,  a  considerable  part  of  the  rest  being  transshipments  from 
other  countries,  including  the  United  States. 

THE  CHIEF  EXPORTS  AND  WHERE  THEY  GO. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  raw  products  goes  to 
Germany.  This  is  particularly  true  of  rubber,  sisal  fiber,  Usambara 
coffee,  and  beeswax,  which  are  sent  to  Hamburg.  France  takes  con- 
siderable copra  and  other  oil-producing  exports.  Both  France  and 
India  take  some  hides  and  skins,  but  the  United  States  is  the  best 
customer  for  these.  The  largest  item  of  export  is  rubber.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  the  natives  from  wild  vines  and  trees  of  the  coast  ana  of 
tho  whole  southern  territory  as  far  back  as  Tabora.  Planting  for 
rubber  is  increasing,  Manihot  glaziovii  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
Hides  and  skins,  going  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  form  the  second 
item  in  value  of  the  exports.  The  skins  of  goats  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  these  exports.  Sisal  fiber  is  produced  and  exported  to  the 
extent  of  about  4,500,000  pounds.  Planting  of  sisal  is  extending,  and 
the  outlook  for  it  is  favorable.  A  wild  hemp  (Sanseveria),  produc- 
ing a  fiber  similar  to  sisal,  is  being  exploited,  with  favorable  results. 
Copra  is  the  fourth  article  in  value  of  exports,  and  about  80  per  cent 
of  it  goes  to  Marseilles. 

Although  cotton  does  not  appear  as  a  large  item  in  the  exports, 
still  its  cultivation  is  being  extended,  some  large  plantations  having 
recently  been  established,  and  machinery,  even  steam  plows,  having 
been  imported  for  working  the  land. 

THE    MOST   IMPORTANT    IMPORTS. 

Cotton  goods  are  the  chief  article  of  import  in  value,  coming  largely 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Among  unbleached  cot- 
tons, "Americani  "  are  much  in  favor,  though  they  are  imitated  ex- 
tensively in  England  and  in  British  India.  The  genuine  American 
fabric  is  distinguished  by  the  native  as  "Americano  assile  " — that  is, 
old,  genuine,  strong,  American  weave.  The  East  Indian  imitation  is 
a  cheaper,  much  poorer  article,  known  as  "Americano  gamti,"  the 
word  gamti  meaning  of  native  or  domestic  make.  A  better  imita- 
tion, known  as  "Americano  uleyiti,"  comes  from  England.  The  price 
is  also  greater  than  that  asked  for  the  looser  weave  from  East  India. 

Hardware  is  the  second  imported  article  in  value  supplied  chiefly 
by  Germany,  as  is  also  the  case  with  a^icultural  implements,  indus- 
trial machines,  bicycles,  wagons,  locomotives,  and  unmanufactured 
iron  and  steel. 

Trade  in  German  East  Africa  up  to  the  year  1907  has  shown  a 
healthy  growth,  the  advance  having  been  due  to  the  progress  in  open- 
ing up  the  country  to  European  influences. 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


ZANZIBAR. 

By  Consul  Arthur  Garrels,  Zanzibar. 

The  trade  for  1907  between  Zanzibar  and  the  United  States  had 
nothing  exceptional  in  volume  or  kind  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
the  past  decade.  The  returns  of  the  customs  department  of  Zanzibar 
show  a  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1906  and  give  the  trade  by 
countries  for  1906  and  1907  as  follows,  the  United  States  being  the 
only  country  from  which  imports  decreased : 


Countries. 

Imp 
1906. 

orts. 

Exports. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

United  States 

$259,870 
671,891 
1,800,605 
217,502 
209,260 
357,686 
247,785 
38,245 
526,894 

1239,916 
966,210 
2,454,460 
454,885 
310,110 
640,635 
314,230 
51,325 
733,015 

1205,074 
637,261 
706,615 
545,048 
613,665 
755,767 
182,493 
644,810 
550,211 

1273,875 

United  Kincrdom                                                      .  .     . 

713,370 

British  Tndia 

989,720 

British  East  Africa 

538,190 

Germany 

730,425 

G<^nTian  KfLSt  A  f rifift 

850,705 

Netherlands 

101,680 

France 

698,495 

All  other  countries 

523,900 

Total 

4,329,938 

6,164,786 

4,740,944 

5,428,360 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were  cotton  goods, 
valued  at  $136,990 ;  petroleum,  $61,900 ;  and  machinery,  $25,000.  The 
latter  covered  a  boiler  outfit  for  the  electric-light  plant  owned  and 
operated  by  an  American  company.  The  imports  from  British  India 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  rice  and  $500,000  in  specie. 

Cloves,  ivory,  and  goatskins  were,  as  usual,  the  principal  items 
exported  to  the  United  States,  aggregating  about  93.5  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Beeswax  having  been  placed  on  the  list  of  free  imports,  about 
$38,000  was  sent  to  Zanzibar  from  the  mainland  for  reshipment, 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  going  to  the  United  States.  The  de- 
clared exports  to  the  United  States  for  1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 

1905. 

1 

1906. 

1907. 

Beeswax 

97,800 

1,280 

150,441 

256 

Chillies 

. .  1        S26, 838 

Cloves,  including  steins 

1        167, 364 

$82,377 
3,861 
99,813 

Household  clTects 

1               665 

Ivory  tusks 

82.171 

80,876 

Rubber                                                                                                   .       I        .     '.     .. 

5,600 
15,925 

Skins,  goat 

40,249 

19,315 
736 

All  otlier  articles 

226 

2,688 

Total 

317,413 

206, 102 

273,875 

LACK    OF    LABOUERS. 

The  openino^  to  settlement  of  British  and  German  East  Africa 
tended  to  decrease  the  importance  of  Zanzibar  as  a  receiving  and 
distributing  point  for  the  mainland.  Efforts  are  in  progress  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Zanzibar 
government  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
Experiments  in  planting  and  cultivation  are  under  way.  Since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  1902,  the  labor  question  has  become  a  serious 
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problem.  The  islands  being  most  fertile,  the  native,  whose  wants 
are  meager,  finds  ample  sustenance  in  fish,  wild  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
In  consequence  only  a  portion  of  the  clove  and  cocoanut  crop  is  gath- 
ered, while  the  yield  is  as  great  as  formerly.  For  the  same  reason 
the  care  of  the  groves  is  neglected  and  large  acreages  are  now  wholly 
untended. 

The  market  for  prepared  edibles,  wearing  apparel,  and  articles  of 
comfort  and  luxury  is  limited  to  the  wants  of  a  few  hundred  Euro- 

feans,  whose  residence  is  only  transitory,  and  the  native  Goaneese  and 
ndian,  whose  desires,  however,  are  few  and  simple. 


MADAGASCAR. 

By  CJONSUL  James  G.  Carter,  Tamatave. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commercial  statistics  of  Mada- 
gascar showed  an  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  for  1905  and 
1906,  business  failures  and  hard  times  experienced  by  many  firms 
marked  these  two  years  as  unfavorable  to  trade  expansion.  Statistics 
for  1907  show  a  decline  of  31  per  cent  in  imports  and  over  3  per  cent 
in  exports. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports  into  Madagascar  for 
1906  and  1907: 


ArtU^es. 


I  anil  &nntnnnltion 
Bme]BY 

Bfler„... 

Brandy 

Chompagiie. . « * . .  ■ 
Uoucura  .,...-,.*. 

WfQM— 

Claret..., 

SweeL., 

Bisciiiti.,,. ».. 

Boats....... ,.,... 

Bodies...... -. 

Candle... 

CbomlcAUH^ , . . . .  ^ 

OiflCQlttle ,..., 

Clock  mit]  watchm-,',.- 

Ch^xhingt  T&^f  iimde.. 

Coal .,,...,„.., 

CoffL-o.... ..., 

Cottba  £ib<rf  eft 

crockery ,. 

CuUbtt...... 

Jltdry  praductsr 

Bnlter...... 

Cheew 

MUlE, 
Flab...,,., 

Fkur 

rodder..., 

&abl«l« 

Horses,,., 

Hmi^'liol'l  utiinstti 

LkOii     --- 

Uam 

Looks 


lOOO. 


1907, 


Articles. 


lso,orj 

12,33» 

17,  m 

<(ia,3]0 
ii6,S74 

71^530 

CiSas 

M,931 
10,007 

47,a8& 

17,464 

2C»,431 
3»|0^1 

3ft,  40Q 

T,l# 

lOJ^lifr 
7,6SD 
l*J>r78 

lowjn? 

1,197 


tl3,540 
1,441 

3£,54g 
H9,515 
31,039 
10,507 

3t72,lOO  I' 
3&,(]30 
10,l£i« 

2S,Joa 

7U2ia 
7.331 
4,57S 

37,0t^ 
12,fi70 
U.410 

ID,  900 
11  ^" 


Hi 


Matches....... 

Medicine*. .,,........,. 

Mctois: 

MftOuG^tiit^I . , 

U  amaaufk^turet) . . . 
Mu£iciit  InitmnwnU.... 
Oil: 

OUv^s. ....... ....... 

Pistroleuin.,,......, 

Oplttm.,.H^. 

FttJnta 

Fftper 

Pouto^.. , ..... 

Pottery..... ... 

RUSH 

Salted  iiu^U............ 

BomoUoB 

ailk  Ittbrics .^.,. 

Stmaa  uid  cvmcuL  . , ... 

atmw  goods,...,,.. 

SuguT... 

Sirups  sad  Bw^imeats. 

Te*.,...... 

Thi&id ....„.-..« 

Tobacco _,. 

Tools........ ...... 

Toja. .„....> 

r^- 


1000. 


115.065 
H,30« 

201|B17 
1 401 905 

33,3S4 
bS,  too 
2,041 

£1,068 

ia,315 

121,71* 

i4,m 
n,m 
m;no 
At,m 
m,m 

Mp24l 
10,191 
43;iA3 

l€9,3fi2 

40,8S8 

]«,000 
37,137 


tffl07. 


113,546 

1211,381 
U,l» 

I7,2i6 
7a, 137 

19,611 
79,284 

30,724 

9,734 

0,453 

l^iS;^ 

2ti,S03 

21,407 

o,4oa 

^,371^ 
4(i,3S3 
3S,7ftft 
00,004 
24,177 

13.786 
1T,»»1 


10,237 
14,127 

MtVZ 
16,116 
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Imports  showing  the  greatest  decrease  are  cotton  fabrics^  flour, 
leather  manufactures,  toys,  rice,  beer,  butter,  candles,  household  uten- 
sils, and  tools.  The  articles  showing  the  lai^est  increase  are  petro* 
leum,  coal,  and  metal  manu&ctures. 


DECLINE  IN  EXPOBTS. 


For  the  first  nine  months  of  1907  exports  showed  an  increase  of 
$112,013,  but  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  there  was  a 
sharp  decline  in  trade  so  that  exports  for  the  entire  year  showed  a 
loss  of  $177,808,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  are  given  the  exports  by  articles  for  1906  and  1907 : 


Artlid«s. 

im. 

vm. 

AMm». 

1«06. 

1907. 

Baft 

134,730 

2Za,409 

5,1^ 

ia,339 

432,825 

a  Jib 

1,305,708 

1.204,751 

3,134 

182,305 

1B7,371 
7.225 
19^348 
ie,470 

3IO.fi74 
e.22ft 

4,279 

"'^ 

§US19 
62,819 

30^555 
ai,443 
114,064 

f2,425 

Unm* 

7U,940 

Omw 

1,011, SOT 

MgL^Z. 

99i 

jygl^H 

ToTto^0  ffhull, . .  ^,, ,, ,-,_ 

JO,  005 

V^cn:                        '"*'  '' 

Turtles,  „.,,.... 

535 

Rafflfl. ..**«»,.„,.  ,,* 

1  VjwjUla  ,..*.*       .***.*. 

193.  ^^» 

%"eRi!Ubte, -.„_^. 

VpsetnLlas,  drtoil..  „...,... . 

143,111 

Gold  dust.. .,„.„*.„., ...,t 

Wood: 

Eboar ...„ 

Ttmber... 

AUotberarllci™ 

Total ,, 

4&,047 
U^OUO 

HJSir^" 

Lfti?e- -i^-,.. 

ljOSl.119 
30,914 
227,104 

m,  123 

6,440,442 

fi,aEUlil33 

Oxen , „,„ 

i 

Kiibber,  which  held  the  first  place  in  tlie  value  of  exports  in  1906^ 
and  amounted  to  $lj454,824^  an  increase,  of  $520,525  over  1905,  fell  to 
third  place  in  1907^  being  exceeded  by  gold  dust  and  bides,  in  spite 
of  tlie  fact  that  the  latter  article  suffered  a  decline  of  $105,861  as 
compared  witli  1906.  Other  articles  that  lost  heavily  in  1907  were 
raffia  fiber  and  beeswax.  Articles  of  export  showing  the  greatest 
increase  in  1907  were  gold  dust,  vanilla,  Dark,  dried  vegetables,  and 
oxen,  [A  sample  of  cotton  grown  in  Madagascar  may  be  seen  at 
the  Bureau  of  Slanufactures  by  those  interested.] 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

In  the  following  statement  is  given  a  list  of  the  open  ports  of 
Madagascar  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  importance,  with  the 
values  of  their  imports  and  exports  for  1907 : 


Forts. 


Imports.   I   Expufte. 


TamntaTti 11,370,153 

Dlcgo-Soaro* 983,913 

Majunpa. '       SSI, 349 

Mfltmtijarr 3tMJ,4S4 

Tulear ,.,.-,  aift,708 

Aadovonwito ,... 253, 360 

No'>slBe., _„  428,02*f 

Tananariv^o ,..  49,300 

Fort  LMuohln  ,.*.,.„;„.  00, 677 

VaJqmmiaiT-.. 27,7SM 

Voii^mar „  58,301 


13,111,315 

1,4^,4.15 

l,54i,g^ 

082,64^ 

330.540 
KJ7, 197 
305,672 
149,*179 
115^1^ 
29S,iafi 


ImportB,   1  KiKporti. 

ADfilalava.  ,..,_.,,,,,„_ 

t7SL6QiS         S330J54 

Faraf^gaaa „ . 

54;  m           134,924 
23,813             90,910 
Hsu             64,83g 

Saints  Marie 

Amboblbe.,......_.__„ 

_„J           50^138 

AltihAnoro ,,.... ... 

h""".!     Ti^ 

Maroantufitra..,.   „.,,„, 

M*itiUmiit> 

101  1                73S 

Total.. 

4*SS7,3S6  :    10.1^,^ 

! 

^ 
« 
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The  depressed  condition  of  the  colony's  trade  for  1907  was  by  no 
means  lightened  by  the  operations  of  1908.  The  oflScial  figures  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  latter  year  show  a  decrease  of  $3,036  in 
imports  and  $82,439  in  exports,  making  a  total  trade  decrease  of 
$85,474.  Textile  fabrics,  which  showed  a  24  per  cent  decrease  in 
1907,  decreased  25  per  cent  during  the  first  four  months  of  1908. 
Rubber,  which  showed  a  30  per  cent  export  decrease  in  1907,  decreased 
about  50  per  cent  during  the  first  four  months  of  1908. 

Of  the  total  trade  of  Madagascar  in  1907,  France  and  her  colonies 
controlled  80.4  per  cent,  Germany  7.98  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom 
3.21  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Before  French  occupation  of  Madagascar  the  United  States  cotton 
imports  were  about  $500,000  annually.  This  item  of  import  from 
the  United  States  has  come  to  the  vanishing  point,  while  France  and 
her  colonies  furnish  $1,820,109  of  the  $1,974,113  total  value  of  woven 
fabrics. 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNrTED  STATES. 

The  total  trade  between  Madagascar  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $46,505  during  the  year  1907,  the  imports  being  $42,479 
and  the  exports  $4,026,  while  the  corresponding  ngures  for  the  year 
1906  were  $28,904,  $27,675,  and  $1,229,  respectively.  The  total  trade 
increased  $17,600,  imports  increasing  $14,803  and  exports  $2,797. 
The  imports  coming  direct  from  the  United  States  in  1906  amounted 
to  $12,615,  as  against  $24,047  during  the  year  1907,  an  increase  of 
$11,432.  These  goods  were  chiefly  petroleum  and  a  few  other  articles 
coming  out  in  petroleum  ships,  as  there  is  no  other  direct  means  of 
transportation  between  Madagascar  and  the  United  States.  Direct 
importations  from  the  United  States  were :  Agricultural  machinery, 
$44;  household  utensils,  chiefly  petroleum  cans,  $4,267;  lard,  $206; 
and  petroleum,  $19,510. 

Or  the  $18,431  worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States  imported 
through  other  countries  during  the  year  1907,  the  principal  articles 
were:  Canned  meats,  $1,468;  salted  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  etc.,  $305; 
furniture,  $204;  household  utensils,  $1,720;  manufactured  metals, 
$1,702;  agricultural  machinery,  $143;  sewing  machines,  $890;  petro- 
leum, $9,530;  paraffin,  residue  of  petroleum,  etc.,  $1,879;  timber,  $58; 
and  vehicles,  $174. 

The  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1907,  as 
given  by  the  customs  returns,  were:  Bark,  $97;  cabinet  woods,  $714; 
large  hi^es,  $21 ;  small  hides,  $2,866;  and  straw  hats,  $328. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  declared  exports  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  at  Tamatave  f^r  1906  and  1907: 


ITats,  straw 

Hides  and  skins,  ^oat 

Ebony  and  palissandcr  logs. 

Total 


1907. 


$1,573  1302 

209  4,4£2 

1.968    


3,799  I  4,7M 


The  falling  off  in  shipments  of  straw  hats  is  due  to  the  light 
of  the  Malagasy  straw.     All  of  the  ebony  and  palissander  declai 
this  c^i«  ii»-   -vos  shipped  through  the  Coraptoir  National  "» 
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compte  de  Paris,  and  the  local  director  states  that  the  high  freight 
and  transshipments  prove  almost  prohibitive. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

The  recent  increase  of  trade  with  the  United  States  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  superiority  of  the  goods  imported.  In  order  to  give 
American  goods  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries there  should  be  established  in  Madagascar  an  American  business 
firm  which  would  undertake  to  represent  various  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  the  United  States.  In  exports,  ebony  and  palissander, 
•  cabinet  woods,  have  found  a  better  market  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.  Since  the  passage  of  pure-food  laws  exports  of  vanilla  to 
the  United  States  have  increased. 

Probably  the  most  serious  drawback  to  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  the  lack  of  direct  transportation  facilities.  Frequent  transship- 
ments expose  goods  to  increased  risks  and  delays  and  cause  additicxial 
expense.  A  good  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  might  be  estab- 
lished if  direct  shipments  could  be  made  to  a  local  American  firm 
which  would  undertake  to  push  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

Many  American  articles  are  imitated  by  European  manufacturers, 
while  some  American  goods  imported  indirectly  from  Europe  are 
sold  at  such  high  prices  that  their  introduction  is  greatly  retarded. 

The  recent  inauguration  of  a  parcels  post  between  Madagascar  and 
the  United  States  will  serve  as  an  impetus  to  the  promotion  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Already  the  practicability  of  the  service 
is  evident,  and  it  is  being  largely  used  by  both  importers  and  ex- 
porters. 

AGRICULTURE,  MINING,  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC. 

While  the  production  of  rubber,  raffia,  and  other  forest  and  fiber 
products  is  on  the  decrease,  the  outlook  for  agriculture  is  promising. 
With  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Tananarivo,  the  center 
of  the  rice-producing  district,  to  Tamatave,  the  cultivation  of  rice 
will  be  greatly  stimulated.  More  attention  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  production  of  coffee,  vanilla,  and  cacao,  and  the  outlook  in 
these  lines  is  encouraging. 

The  discovery  of  a  richly  productive  gold  mine  on  the  central 
east  coast  has  given  a  marked  impetus  to  gold  mining,  as  it  is  known 
that  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
The  interest  in  the  industry  and  the  products  of  the  mines  is  suf- 
ficient to  demand  the  introduction  of  mining  machinery.  [Names 
of  firms  interested  in  mining  machinery  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

Concessions  have  been  given  by  the  government  for  the  installation 
of  electric-lighting  plants  for  Tananarivo,  the  capital,  and  Tamatave. 
The  supplies  for  these  installations  will  be  secured  from  France. 
During  1907  four  concessions  were  secured  from  the  government 
for  the  utilization  of  water  power  for  industrial  purposes.  There 
is  also  under  consideration  the  installation  in  Tamatave  of  a  sanitary^ 
system,  consisting  of  deep  cement  pits  and  steam-pumping  apparatus 
for  removing  at  intervals  the  refuse  from  these  pits. 
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MANUFACTUKES,  LABOR,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

For  many  years  silk  has  been  woven  in  Tananarivo,  but  recently 
a  500-ton  silk-manufacturing  machine  has  been  imported  for  a  firm 
of  that  city.    Beer  and  soap  are  manufactured  on  a  small  scale. 

The  supply  of  labor  is  not  suflScient  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  island.  The  Malagazy  are  an  easy-going  people, 
v^hose  v^ants  are  satisfied  v^ith  rice  and  tropical  fruits,  the  production 
of  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  the  minimum  amount  of  energy. 
Undertakings  requiring  a  large  force  of  laborers  are  on  this  ac- 
count seriously  handicapped. 

The  island  has  an  area  of  227,000  square  miles,  and  ^nlv  1,748 
miles  of  public  roads,  with  239  miles  under  construction.  Tne  gov- 
ernment railroad  from  Tananarivo  to  the  east  coast  will  be  256  miles 
long.  Alreadv  114  miles  are  completed  and  in  operation.  Contracts 
for  building  tnis  road  are  given  to  Frenchmen  only.  Those  desiring 
to  furnish  supplies  must  therefore  direct  themselves  to  the  con- 
tractors. [A  list  of  such  contractors  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

MAURITIUS. 

Prepabed  in  the  Bubeau  of  Manufactures  from  Official  Sources. 

The  following  statistics,  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  Mauritius, 
are  taken  from  tne  published  report  of  the  governor  for  the  year  1907. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Mauritius  by  countries  during  the  year 
1907  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Foreign  countries 

Total 

Less  bullion  and  specie 

Net  merchandise . 


Imports. 


$2,582,483 
5,408,371 
2,117,805 


10,106,650 
852,700 


0,255,860 


Exports. 


$2,278,785 

12,007,400 

658,015 


15,035,100 
870,660 


14,164,530 


Total. 


$4,861,268 
17,505,870 
2,776,720 


25,143,858 
1,723,460 


23,420,300 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  by  principal  articles 
into  Mauritius  during  the  years  1906  and  1907: 


Artldra. 


AnlmaU ..,. .  „ . 

Apothecary  w««s. „.,...,., 

Appan*],  ^r«arln£ „ . 

Baga  And  pocketi.,, , 

Bicycles. ,  „ . ... , 

Dras9  and;  copper  wore*. .. . . , 

Coal.... 

OtKks  and  walchiM^ , , 

Com,  ^nUiirisicdi,  ctc! .., 

Cotton  maniiiWituiiga. ...... 

Barthm  tmd  china  waf4] 

Glaaa  and  Klaaswar«..,. 

Babeftt«9b«ry......... 

Birdwan»  and  eutlvry , . 

Hata,.,., ;.,..... 

Leathpr^  and  tnanuAicturra 

of. ,., 

Machinf^ry .  agitc--'*"ml.. . . . . 

Motdilnof?  an4  -        wk 

Manitr«aandN        J*^,,-... 


1007. 


1309,217 

HS2,tm 

w,m 

m,m 

4&,n2 

4a,s2e 

411,754 

3Mi42% 

1,604 

4,S8i 

10,437 

Opl^ 

£66J41 

533.  OSl 

4,506 

3,044 

3.1Mp230 

3,220,063 

570,100 

aie,m 

7o.m 

18,680 

24,400 

n,m 

JIIJM 

i«ff,56a 

400,130 

38l,1KH» 

31,700 

23,714 

»,754 

71,804 

m,m 

m,l(>6 

m,im 

isi^tm 

7oi,isa 

Tfis.joa 

Artldiv. 


Malt   Uquon,    wLnes, 

Ua\eh«6.... 

Miwt,  tm^h  anil  Itoten , 

Qlk,  ofallMMTtt 

Faiatei^  c»1otb 

Papar,  cjf^aratta,. 


Boap.....*.*....... 

Bla£loasr|'. , . . 

Timber, Bad  maauJ^riit  uiv«  of. 

Tobacco. J 

Toyi..,., ,„._„.._..' 

UmbfBUaa  and  panBois . . 

Woolon  minufit«tun». ....... 

Bamee  and  pcatal  jtai^H. . . ' 
AlTotlxcf  art  idffl. ...,,.,.....  I 


1378,303 
13.346 
43,«12 

971,671 

U,8»6 
577,837 
21,437 
71,ffi9 
33, »0 

133,340 

14, mi 

tl,44il 

m,44a 

110,131 


Total.. „..,, »,»7,074 


1107. 


343,115 

30,820 

SI,24B 
123.444 

13R,14Jt 

33,400 

UJUO 

44,130 

1^,570 

41)1,011 
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The  exports  of  the  products  of  Mauritius  in  1907  were  valued  at 
$13,131,100,  of  which  sugar  amounted  to  $12,614,144  and  aloe  fiber  to 
$307,682,  leaving  for  all  other  products  $209,274.  The  balance, 
$1,033,430,  to  make  up  the  total  exports  as  given  in  the  statement 
showing  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries,  was  composed  of  ship- 
ping charges  and  reexports  of  foreign  goods. 

Keviewmg  the  imports  by  articles,  the  governor  gives  the  following 
information  concerning  American  products  in  the  colony : 

"  In  apothecary  wares  France  leads,  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom, Belgium,  Australia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  In  cabi- 
net and  upholstery  ware  the  United  States  shows  an  increase.  In 
carriages  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  show  decreases, 
while  3  wagons  were  imported  from  the  United  States  against  nil  in 
1906.  In  clocks  and  watches  the  United  States  supplied  8  pieces  less 
than  in  1906." 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  instances  wherein  American  goods  are 
mentioned  by  the  governor  in  his  long  review  of  imported  products. 
He  states  that  "  the  general  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  the  imports  is 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  being  pressed  hard  by  the  competition  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France." 


By  Consul  James  G.  Carter,  Tamatave,  Madaqascab. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  French  island  colony  Reunion  for  the 
year  1907  amounted  to  $5,494,291,  an  increase  of  $816,524  as  com- 
pared with  1906.  To  the  total  increase  the  imports  and  exports  con- 
tributed $541,804  and  $274,721,  respectively,  whereas  during  the  year 
1906  the  imports  were  $1,254,724  less  and  the  exports  $543,356  more 
than  in  1905,  the  imports  in  1907  being  still  $712,926  less  than  those 
of  1905. 

The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  the  total  trade  of  the  colony 
for  the  years  1906  and  1907: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1906. 

1907. 

Increase. 

Imports 

$2,254,947 
2.422,819 

12,796,751 
2,697.540 

$541,804 

Exx>orts. . . 

274,721 

Total. 

4,677,766 

5,494,291 

816,525 

TRADE  LARGELY  WITH   FRANCE. 


Of  the  imports  into  Reunion  in  1907  $2,557,074,  or  91  per  cent,  were 
drawn  from  France  and  French  colonies,  $1,621,044  coming  from 
France  and  $936,030  from  the  colonies.  Included  in  the  foregoing 
figures  are  $126,070  and  $6,537  worth  of  goods  of  foreign  origin  im- 
ported through  France  and  French  colonies,  respectively.  The  im- 
ports from  forei^rn  countries  in  1907  amounted  to  only  $372,393,  as 
compared  with  $r)33,104  for  the  vear  lOOG,  whereas  the  imports  from 
France  and  her  colonies  increased  from  $1,701,843  in  1906  to  $2,424,467 
in  1907. 
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SOME    IMPORTS   FROM    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Of  the  $2,796,751  worth  of  imports  in  1907,  $50,905  were  from  the 
United  States,  viz,  lard  and  canned  meats,  $4,282;  flour,  $6,250; 
petroleum,  $40,373.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1906 
amounted  to  $53,995,  viz,  animal  products,  $2,478;  petroleum,  $51,517. 
Thus  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  $3,092, 
this  decrease  is  chiefly  in  petroleum,  and  an  increase  of  $810  is  shown 
in  lard  and  canned  meats,  while  $6,250  worth  of  flour  is  of  new 
introduction. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  $372,293  in  imports  from  countries 
other  than  France  and  French  colonies,  the  $50,905  (13^  per  cent) 
furnished  by  the  United  States  was  equaled  or  exceeded  only  by 
India,  the  imports  from  which  amounted  to  $94,586,  of  which  $87,650 
worth  was  composed  of  rice. 

Sugar,  vanilla,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  cloves,  and  tea  were  the  chief 
exports,  amounting  to  $2,059,381,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  total  exports, 
including  $25,546  m  goods  reexported.  Of  the  total  exports,  France 
and  French  colonies  took  $2,612,303,  or  96  per  cent. 

The  export  returns  do  not  credit  the  United  States  with  any 
exports  from  the  colony. 

[A  list  of  merchants  engaged  in  business  in  Reunion,  transmitted 
by  Consul  Carter,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


SEYCHELLES. 

Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from  Official  Sources. 

The  Seychelles  group,  composed  of  some  80  small  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  midway  between  India  and  Madagascar,  has  long  con- 
stituted a  colony  under  the  British  Crown.  There  is  an  annual  rain- 
fall of  100  inches.  The  chief  products  are  tropical  in  character,  con- 
sisting of  vanilla,  cocoanuts,  cacao,  cloves  and  spices,  bananas,  etc 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  the  colony  gives  its  revenue 
for  1907  as  $162,630  and  expenditures  as  $123,618.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  21,502.  For  several  years  preceding  1907  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  had  not  been  prosperous,  owing  to  small  crops  of 
vanilla,  the  chief  product  exported,  and  the  low  prices  obtained  lor  it. 
The  vanilla  crop  of  1907  was,  however,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  industry,  and  the  average  price  was  $1.95  per  pound,  2^  cents 
more  than  in  1906,  the  exports  amounting  to  $323,433,  out  of  a  total 
for  all  exports  of  $723,577.  Copra  to  the  value  of  $177,179  and 
guano,  $128,356,  were  exported. 

The  declared  value  of  imports  was  $381,018,  comprising  foodstuffs 
valued  at  $112,691,  clothing  $92,345,  and  drinkables  $22,935.  The 
governor's  report  states  that  the  actual  expenditure  for  wine  and 
spirits,  mainly  rum,  can  not  have  been  less  than  $3.65  per  head.  Of 
the  imports,  80  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  other 
possessions,  and  20  per  cent  from  all  other  countries. 
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ST.  WTCTjTnsrA. 

87  ^!)cm8tTL  Hononr  P.  PootaY. 

The  imports  into  St,  Helena  in  1907  were  valued  at  $158,605  and 
tLe  exports  therefrom  at  $22,990*  The  public  revenue  and  espendi- 
tures  of  the  island  during  the  year  were  $36,035  and  $40,335,  respec- 
tively. On  December  31,  1907,  the  population  of  St>  Helena  num- 
bered 3,405,  The  shipping  arrivab  in  1907  numbered  57,  of  1G0,6C5 
tons.  The  United  States  consulate  on  the  island  was  abolished  in 
1»08. 

Owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  island^  consequent  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Uie  garrison,  1907  was  not  a  prosperous  year  for 
St,  Helena,  nor  do^  it  appear  at  all  likely  that  the  historic  little  spot 
will  regain  any  of  the  lost  ground  occasioned  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  shipping  trade,  from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
support  Hopes  are  entertained,  however,  that  the  New  Zealand  flax 
industry  will  become  a  success  in  the  island,  316  bales  having  been 
ejeported  to  London  since  the  opening  of  the  works  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  a  private  firm.  The  pi  How -lace  industry  also  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  permanent  success.  ^^  ^ 
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